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I 
THE  TYPE  OF  GRADUATE  SCHOLARS 

In  the  development  of  the  species  of  any  organism  there 
is  always  a  typical  form  which  represents  the  prevailing 
'.endencies  at  work  in  producing  and  maintaining  it.  Where 
purely  mechanical  forces  are  operative,  it  is  possible  to 
preserve  an  absolute  uniformity  of  type  with  no  variation 
from  a  completely  monotonous  product.  The  stamp  of 
the  machine  appears  on  every  article  of  its  unvarying  out- 
put. Where  there  are  living  forces,  however,  the  central 
type  maintains  its  characteristic  position  in  the  midst  of 
a  large  number  of  variations  from  it.  The  type  may  be 
considered  as  the  resultant  of  the  many  constant  forces 
at  work  which  are  conspiring  to  produce  it,  and,  therefore, 
may  always  be  regarded  as  a  diagnostic  symptom  of  those 
concealed  tendencies,  to  which  its  characteristic  features 
are  due. 

The  graduate  student  develops  within  a  system  of  academic 
forces  which  exert  a  constant  influence  upon  his  ambition, 
his  idea  of  a  scholar's  vocation,  his  habits  of  study,  his 
methods  of  research  and  thus  set  a  limit  to  his  possible 
attainment.  The  presence  of  a  marked  individuality  may 
transcend  the  influence  of  these  forces  and  enable  the  student 
to  manifest  a  superior  order  of  excellence.  It  is  also  true, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  variations  from  this  general  type 
may  manifest  themselves  in  an  opposite  way  and  show  an 
obvious  inferiority  of  attainment. 

'  A  paper  read  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  held  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  November  7,  1913. 
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The  question  naturally  suggests  itself  as  to  what  are 
the  determining  forces  in  the  academic  world  today,  which 
tend  to  constitute  a  definite  type  of  graduate  student. 
These  forces  can  not  be  determined  by  any  biometric  method. 
Their  operation  produces  qualitative  rather  than  quantita- 
tive differences.  And  yet  it  is  quite  pertinent  to  inquire 
concerning  the  ground  of  these  qualitative  differences  which 
give  character  to  the  type.  They  all  may  be  traced  back 
to  a  single  source  in  the  expectation  which  prevails  in 
university  circles  of  a  certain  kind  of  work  which  the  graduate 
student  must  successfully  accomplish.  This  expectation 
sets  a  program  for  his  studies  and  for  the  general  habit 
of  his  life.  It  makes  prominent  the  necessity  of  the  grad- 
uate student  being  so  trained  in  the  line  of  his  specialty 
that  he  will  be  able  to  acquire  expert  knowledge  concern- 
ing some  specifically  defined  field  of  investigation  and  thus 
qualify  to  speak  with  authority  concerning  the  things  he 
knows.  In  many  cases,  of  cou  s  ,  the  graduate  student 
is  looking  forward  to  the  taking  of  his  doctor's  degree, 
and  to  that  end  he  naturally  bends  his  energies  to  accumu- 
late as  abundant  and  valuable  material  as  possible  for 
his  doctor's  dissertation.  In  other  words,  he  has  a  special 
field  of  work  before  him  and  a  special  subject  within  the 
special  field.  Everything,  it  seems,  must  be  sacrificed  for 
his  peculiarly  intensive  labors. 

There  is  a  demand  also  in  certain  quarters  that  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  within  this  limited  area  the  graduate 
student  should  give  evidence  of  some  aptitude  for  original 
discovery.  These  expectations  he  finds  in  the  very  atmos- 
phere about  him,  wherein  his  special  studies  are  to  be  pur- 
sued. This  must  determine  in  some  essential  sense  the 
general  mode  of  scholarly  procedure  and  the  general  nature 
of  scholarly  attainment.  The  type  is  largely  determined 
by  these  influences.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  even  to  a  very 
superficial  inquirer,  that  the  type  thus  produced  has  its 
conspicuous  defects  and  limitations. 

The  restricted  field  of  investigation  demanding  an  in- 
tensity of  sustained  appUcation  and  concentrated  attention 
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is,  in  itself,  conducive  to  a  narrowing  of  scholarly  interest, 
to  a  limiting  of  the  sources  of  knowledge,  and  a  circumscrib- 
ing of  the  range  of  desire  and  appreciation.  The  very 
success,  moreover,  which  may  attend  the  special  inquirer 
may  lead  him  to  indulge  in  a  spirit  of  pedantry  which  is 
always  to  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  defect  or  disease 
in  scholarship.  There  is  also  a  certain  Phariseeism  which 
is  always  a  sure  indication  of  superficial  attainment.  The 
Pharisaical  spirit  which  indulges  in  the  complacent  con- 
templation of  one's  own  attainment  is  wholly  devoid  of 
that  true  sense  of  proportion  which  enables  a  man  rightly 
to  view  his  own  knowledge  in  reference  both  to  the  known 
and  the  unknown. 

There  is  also,  in  these  graduate  years  of  study,  a  tendency 
to  bring  about  an  aloofness  of  scholarship,  a  detachment 
from  the  world  of  human  afifairs  and  activity,  and  a  dearth 
of  human  sympathies. 

It  is  an  obvious  economic  loss  to  develop  the  mind  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  man.  All  of  these  dangers  and  draw-backs 
incident  to  the  necessary  perfecting  of  oneself  in  his  specialty 
may  be  overcome  by  the  stronger  personalities  among  our 
graduate  students.  When  this  is  the  case  we  have  a  con- 
spicuous variation  from  the  type  which  we  all  admire. 

We  must  recognize,  however,  that  variations  from  the 
type  do  not  necessarily  affect  the  stability  and  permanency 
of  the  type  itself,  nor  tend  to  modify  its  saHent  features. 
There  is  always  the  possibility  of  the  appearance  of  extreme 
cases,  and  yet  the  type  withal  remains  the  same.  If  any 
change  is  to  be  brought  about  in  the  type  it  is  the  constant 
and  central  forces  in  operation  tending  to  produce  the  type 
which  must  themselves  experience  some  radical  modifica- 
tion. Where  in  any  development  the  phenomenon  appears 
which  is  known  as  the  progression  of  the  type  there  is  always 
a  tendency  among  the  typical  forms  to  fashion  themselves 
according  to  those  extreme  cases  of  variation  which  show 
essential  superiority.  To  secure  a  progressive  type  there- 
fore, there  must  be  some  modification  of  the  essential  de- 
terminants   among   the   controlling  influences.     Naturally, 
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progress  in  university  experience  is  realized  only  when  the 
progression  of  the  type  can  be  maintained.  The  question 
suggests  itself  in  reference  to  the  particular  subject  under 
discussion.  How  is  it  possible  to  secure  this  improvement 
of  the  graduate  student  type?  The  type  we  have  seen  is 
due,  in  general,  to  the  expectation  which  has  been  created 
in  the  university  world  as  to  the  kind  of  excellence  which 
is  in  demand.  Therefore,  if  it  is  possible  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  expectation  as  regards  a  higher  order  of  attain- 
ment, influences  will  appear  and  prevail  which  will  assure 
the  progress  of  the  type. 

Towards  this  end  it  seems  to  me  that  we  who  have  the 
responsibility  of  directing  the  studies  of  our  graduate  stu- 
dents should  insist  that  whatever  may  be  the  area  of  knowl- 
edge which  they  choose  for  their  special  field  of  investi- 
gation they  should  be  taught  to  correlate  it  with  the  great 
central  subject  of  their  studies.  At  the  very  beginning  of 
his  graduate  years  the  student  should  understand  dis- 
tinctly that  he  will  be  required  to  interpret  the  results  of  his 
research  in  the  light  of  the  whole  body  of  knowledge.  The 
scholar  is  not  the  collector,  but  the  interpreter  of  knowledge. 

This  expectation  we  can  enforce  moreover  by  a  very  care- 
ful endeavor  on  our  part  to  make  the  final  examination  of 
a  student  for  the  doctor's  degree  as  comprehensive  as  possi- 
ble. Such  an  examination  should  test  the  student  upon 
his  general  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  his  subject,  of 
its  historical  development,  of  its  determining  laws,  and  of 
the  standards  by  means  of  which  he  is  able  to  reach  a  dis- 
cerning judgment  and  a  critical  estimate  of  all  that  per- 
tains to  its  essential  significance.  The  supreme  test  of  the 
skill  of  the  teacher  is  his  ability  to  conduct  a  doctor's  ex- 
amination and  by  his  questions  reveal  the  wealth  or  the 
poverty  of  the  candidate's  scholarly  resources,  sometimes, 
indeed,  the  poverty  or  wealth  of  his  own  resources  also. 
It  would  be  well,  moreover,  to  induce  the  student  to  choose 
a  subject  for  his  doctor's  dissertation  which  will  necessarily 
compel  him,  in  order  to  master  it,  to  make  excursions  far 
afield  into  the  neighboring  territories  of  knowledge. 
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The  true  scholar  must  also  have  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  knowledge.  There  must  be  something  in  his  nature 
that  will  respond  with  enthusiasm  to  the  unfolding  of 
truth  in  its  infinitely  various  forms  before  his  inquiring  ob- 
servation. There  should  be  such  an  appreciative  sense 
of  its  value  as  to  command  his  enthusiasm  and  devotion. 
He  should  possess,  also,  the  ability  to  relate  the  truth  he 
discovers  to  life  itself,  and  to  give  it  that  scope  and  play 
in  his  experience  which  will  exert  its  transforming  power 
upon  life's  interests  and  activities.  There  are  some  sub- 
jects, it  is  true,  which  will  be  seen  to  bear  directly  upon  the 
problems  of  living,  such  as  the  study  of  social  and  political 
conditions,  of  history,  or  of  philosophy.  There  are  other 
subjects,  however,  which  have  only  an  indirect  reference 
to  the  daily  problems  of  existence.  But  no  truth  swings 
entirely  clear  of  hfe,  and  any  body  of  ideas,  however  ab- 
stract and  seemingly  remote  from  concrete  experience, 
nevertheless  will  be  found  to  possess  a  transforming  power 
in  reference  to  the  mind  and  character  of  the  scholar  who 
entertains  them  as  his  familiar  companions.  They  will 
at  least  tend  to  quicken  the  thought  and  furnish  the  mind 
with  a  sensitized  surface  capable  of  receiving  upon  it  the 
impressions  of  the  human  world  from  whose  contact  it  can 
not  escape. 

Among  those  elements  of  knowledge  which  are  merely 
mechanical  there  must  be  some  power  of  the  mind  to  organ- 
ize the  various  items  of  fact  into  a  living  whole.  Where 
there  is  life  there  is  always  creative  power.  The  spirit 
of  knowledge  eludes  definition.  There  is  no  formula  which 
expresses  or  explains  it,  but  it  is  possible  for  a  university 
to  create  the  expectation  that  anyone  who  may  cherish 
the  ambition  to  become  a  scholar  should,  early  in  his  career, 
give  evidence  that  for  him  the  tree  of  knowledge  is  veritably 
a  tree  of  life. 

The  humanistic  strain  in  the  spirit  of  the  scholar  may  be 
produced  by  the  study  of  science  as  well  as  that  of  the 
classics  or  of  philosophy  or  of  art.  Wherever  there  is  in- 
tellectual striving  an  expansion  of  the  mind  results.     This 
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in  itself  should  normally  stimulate  human  sympathies  and 
enlarge  the  range  of  human  interests,  for  this  mental  de- 
velopment is  chiefly  brought  about  thru  contact  with  other 
minds  not  only  of  one's  contemporaries  but  of  other  ages 
and  of  other  races.  This  should  create  a  sense  of  mutual 
dependence  and  thus  make  possible  a  true  brotherhood  of 
scholarship. 

"We  know  that  knowledge  is  power,  but  it  becomes  efficient 
power  only  when  one  has  learned  the  secret  of  applying  it 
to  the  concrete  experiences  of  hfe.  One  may  possess  a  whole 
world  of  knowledge  and  have  behind  him  a  whole  world 
of  experience,  but  if  this  world  is  detached  from  the  actual 
conditions  and  circumstances  of  life  it  is  of  no  avail.  The 
scholar  must  acquire  not  only  knowledge,  but  also  that 
wisdom  which  is  the  art  of  directing  knowledge  to  a  worthy 
end.  Above  all,  one  must  learn  the  secret  of  applying  his 
knowledge  to  human  conditions  and  to  human  needs. 
To  instruct,  to  persuade,  to  control  men  there  must  be  an 
understanding  of  their  nature  and  disposition,  and  the  suc- 
cess or  failtue  of  most  persons  will  be  determined  at  the 
last  analysis  by  their  ability  to  deal  with  men.  Whatever 
may  be  one's  profession  or  calhng,  human  contacts  are 
inevitable.  Even  the  most  technical  branches  of  knowledge 
which  seem  far  remote  from  any  human  relation  or  signifi- 
cance, whatsoever,  are  not  free  from  this  human  factor.  The 
men  who  are  to  pursue  the  technical  professions  after  their 
studies  have  been  finished  are  peculiarly  dependent  upon 
their  knowledge  of  their  fellow  men.  For  the  activities  of 
their  daily  work  will  bring  them  in  close  touch  with  the 
human  elements  with  which  they  must  deal,  and  which  they 
must  learn  how  wisely  and  efficiently  to  control. 

This  relation  of  the  graduate  student  to  the  human  con- 
ditions of  his  Ufe's  work  is  peculiarly  significant  as  regards 
the  position  and  function  of  the  teacher.  It  is  of  imperative 
necessity  that  our  graduate  students  who  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  profession  of  teaching  should  have  about  them 
the  possibilities  of  daily  companionship.  Talent  may  be 
developed  in  secret,  but  character  only  in  the  stream  of 
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the  world,  as  one  who  knew  well  the  possibihties  of  human 
nature  has  so  profoundly  observed.  Surroundings  should 
be  provided  for  them  which  will  bring  together,  in  one  com- 
mon hfe,  men  of  various  temperaments,  tastes  and  aptitudes 
whose  studies  He  in  various  fields  of  knowledge,  and  which 
thus  will  tend  to  make  them  mutually  helpful  one  to  another 
thru  the  daily  commerce  of  thought. 

Again,  the  graduate  student  should  be  led  by  all  the  in- 
fluences of  his  surroundings  to  such  a  reverence  for  the  might 
and  majesty  of  truth  that  he  will  show  the  spirit  of  humiHty 
as  he  walks  within  the  courts  of  knowledge.  The  scholar 
should  possess  a  masterful  grasp  of  the  truth  and  should 
speak  with  the  voice  of  authority;  but  this  is  not  incom- 
patible with  a  docile  spirit.  DociHty  is  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  progress  in  scholarship.  The  pride  of  scholarly 
attainment  is  as  deplorable  as  the  pride  of  material  pos- 
session. The  intellectual  Pharisee  could  not  possibly  see 
himself  bulk  so  large  were  it  not  that  the  world  of  knowledge 
appears  to  him  so  exceedingly  small.  Whatever  superiority 
a  man  may  attain  on  account  of  his  scholarship  should  be 
very  humbly  and  reverently  devoted  to  the  enhghtenment 
of  his  less  highly  favored  fellows.  If  he  feels  a  responsi- 
bihty  for  the  use  of  his  intellectual  powers,  he  will  not 
waste  much  time  in  the  fruitless  occupation  of  contemplating 
and  admiring  them.  He  will  then  recognize  the  truth  that 
his  learning  is  not  to  be  prostituted  in  the  vain  exploitation 
of  himself,  but  in  the  humble  ser^dce  of  the  world. 

Moreover,  in  the  pursuit  of  any  investigation  which  a 
graduate  student  undertakes,  he  should  have  clearly  before 
him  the  difference  between  discovery  and  rediscovery. 
Too  much  emphasis  has  been  put  upon  the  test  of  discovery 
as  regards  the  ability  of  the  special  research  student.  It 
is  not  abso'utely  essential  that,  in  the  studies  of  a  scholar, 
some  new  discovery  should  be  made.  The  progress  of 
scholarship  is  often  along  the  Unes  of  rediscovering  for  him- 
self that  which  has  been  known  to  the  world  of  thought. 
The  main  question,  it  seems  to  me,  is  this :  Does  a  scholar's 
research  furnish  a  new  centre  of  illumination  to  lighten 
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the  path  of  his  progress?  Is  his  increasing  knowledge  a 
lamp  to  his  feet?  It  is  too  great  a  demand  upon  him  that 
he  should  discover  an  absolutely  new  light.  It  is  sufficient 
in  many  cases  if  he  can  gain  a  new  reflection  from  some  old 
and  constant  source  of  illumination.  One  can  always 
maintain,  however,  an  independence  of  judgment  even 
where  it  is  impossible  to  attain  originality  in  research. 

We  hear  much  today  of  the  demand  for  productive  scholar- 
ship. Productive  scholarship,  however,  is  to  be  tested 
by  the  value  of  the  product.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  of 
a  man's  accomplishment  merely  that  it  is  a  work  well 
done.  To  estimate  it  at  its  full  value,  we  should  be  able 
to  assure  ourselves  also  that  it  is  worth  doing.  It  is  urged 
that  in  the  search  after  something  new  and  original,  whether 
one  succeeds  or  not,  at  least,  habits  of  work,  devices  of 
experimentation,  methods  of  exact  scholarship,  are  acquired 
and  can  be  acquired  only  in  this  way.  This  is  all  true  and 
the  spirit  of  research  should  be  encouraged  in  every  way. 
But  the  exclusive  desire  to  discover  something  new  and  in 
an  original  way  has  its  dangers  and  may  lead  to  purely 
mechanical  methods  of  investigation.  And  our  studies 
will  become  mechanical  unless  we  bring  to  our  task  a  richly 
furnished  mind,  conversant  with  the  great  thoughts  of  the 
great  men  who  have  marked  out  the  boundaries,  and  have 
built  the  highways  of  the  territory  embraced  by  the  general 
subject  which  we  are  investigating.  We  may  go  into  the 
byways  of  knowledge  and  push  our  inquiries  beyond  the 
frontiers,  blazing  a  trail  patiently  and  perse veringly  into 
the  region  of  the  unknown ;  but  from  time  to  time  it  is  neces- 
sary to  seek  the  high  places,  whence  we  may  be  able  to  gain 
a  vision  of  those  widely  extending  fields,  which  have  already 
been  won  for  man's  knowledge  and  use.  This  is  the  scholar's 
privilege;  it  is  also  the  scholar's  duty  as  well. 

There  is  a  prevalent  fallacy  that  after  the  foundation  of 
general  knowledge  has  been  securely  grounded,  we  can  then 
give  our  whole  time  and  attention  to  building  the  super- 
structure of  our  specialty,  and  that  questions  of  general 
knowledge  in  the  domain  of  our  subject  may  well  cease  to 
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interest  us,  and  can  be  eliminated  from  our  thoughts  and 
pursuits. 

I  am  firmly  convinced,  however,  that  quite  the  opposite 
is  the  case — that  we  can  only  satisfactorily  build  up  our 
specialty  when  we  are  constantly  buttressing  it  by  our 
growing  knowledge  of  the  general  subject  in  which  our 
specialty  falls.  I  would  emphasize  this  point  particularly, 
that  knowledge  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  buttress  as  well  as 
a  foundation.  Towards  this  end  we  should  endeavor  to 
impress  upon  the  graduate  student  from  the  very  beginning 
■of  his  studies  the  necessity  of  developing  the  complementary 
powers  of  his  mind.  There  should  be  an  endeavor  to  balance 
the  faculty  of  penetration  with  that  of  vision,  the  process 
of  analysis  with  that  of  synthesis,  experiment  with  theory, 
fact  with  law,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  particular  case 
with  an  appreciation  of  its  universal  significance.  True 
scholarship  has  power  within  itself  to  correct  its  own  de- 
fects and  transcend  its  own  limitations,  if  there  is  only  the 
passion  for  knowledge  and  the  unwearying  zeal  to  possess 
it. 

The  one  whose  self-discipline  has  produced  a  finely  tem- 
pered intellect,  who  is  possest  by  the  love  of  truth  and  counts 
no  sacrifice  too  great  in  pursuit  of  it,  who  keenly  scents  the 
source  of  explanation  in  the  concealed  cause,  who  has  acquired 
the  habit  of  accurate  observation  and  exact  statement, 
who  has  learned  the  secret  of  making  every  stream  of 
knowledge  tributary  to  his  particu  ar  specialty,  who  is 
accustomed  to  reserve  his  judgment  until  he  is  able  to  see 
the  obverse  side  of  the  shield,  who  has  a  sense  of  relative 
values,  who  knows  how  to  preserve  a  proper  balance  among 
his  own  menta  powers,  skilled  in  the  art  of  humanizing 
knowledge  and  breathing  upon  it  the  breath  of  life — this 
is  the  full  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  scholar. 

John  Grier  Hibben 

Princeton  University 


II 

POLITICS  AND  THE  COUNTRY-SCHOOL  PROBLEM 

Within  the  past  dozen  years  the  Hterature  of  education 
has  contained  many  articles  on  what  has  been  termed  the 
rural  school  problem.  There  has  also  been  much  discussion 
of  the  problem  from  the  platform  and  in  the  press.  A 
number  of  proposals  for  its  solution  have  been  made,  and 
some  of  these  proposals  have  been  enacted  into  law.  We 
are  slowly  securing  better  teachers  for  the  country  schools; 
the  instruction,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  slowly  being  im- 
proved; efforts  are  being  made,  in  a  number  of  states,  to 
educate  the  school  trustee;  districts  are  being  required  to 
raise  higher  taxes  for  schools,  and  to  pay  better  salaries  for 
their  teachers ;  and  here  and  there  one  reads  of  isolated  cases 
where  rather  remarkably  efficient  country  schools  have  been 
developed  by  some  teacher  of  large  insight  and  marked 
industry.  Still,  notwithstanding  nearly  a  decade  and  a 
half  of  discussion  and  agitation,  the  country-school  problem 
still  remains  with  us,  and  may  be  said  to  be  but  little  nearer 
any  real  solution  than  it  was  a  doxen  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
The  best  teachers  go  to  the  cities  at  the  first  opportunity; 
parents  move  to  town  to  secure  better  educational  ad- 
vantages for  their  children;  trustees  change  faster  than  we 
can  educate  them;  and  the  country-school  problem  re- 
mains with  us,  each  year  calling  louder  and  louder  for 
solution. 

The  utter  inadequacy  of  nearly  all  of  the  remedies  pro- 
posed has  not  as  yet  been  generally  recognized.  The 
country-school  problem  lies  too  deep  down  to  be  reached 
by  any  of  these  superficial  remedies,  and  it  will  not  be 
reached,  in  any  other  than  a  local  and  a  temporary  manner, 
until  much  more  fundamental  treatment  is  applied.  Good 
public  schools,  either  in  city  or  country,  demand  an  educa- 
tional organization  adapted  to  modern  conditions;  and  the 
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efficient  administration  of  a  system  of  rural  schools  can  not 
be  expected  so  long  as  the  system  remains  as  it  is — isolated, 
individual,  and  bUghted  by  the  curse  of  personal  and  party 
poHtics.  Under  the  conditions  of  organization  and  adminis- 
tration existing  in  the  majority  of  our  states  today,  good 
rural  schools  are  almost  impossible.  Let  us  first  examine 
existing  administrative  conditions,  and  then  suggest  what 
is  beheved  to  be  an  effective  hne  of  treatment. 

The  inefficient  district  system 

In  thirty  of  our  forty-eight  states  we  find  the  rural  and 
village  schools  organized  under  the  control  of  what  is  known 
as  the  district  system.  Originating  in  Massachusetts  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  spreading  over  New  England 
and  to  the  westward  before  its  limitations  had  been  dis- 
covered, the  district  system  established  itself  everywhere 
to  the  west  and  to  a  hmited  extent  in  the  south.  It  has 
since  been  abohshed  in  all  New  England  and  in  a  number 
of  other  states  where  it  once  flourished.  It  still  remains, 
however,  as  our  smallest  and  most  commonly  used  unit 
for  educational  administration.  Its  essentials  are  the  or- 
ganization of  a  small  area,  of  from  two  or  three  to  ten  or 
twelve  square  miles,  and  containing  a  few  families,  into  a 
local  political  organization,  known  as  a  school  district. 
For  this  the  people  elect  three  district  school  trustees,  or 
school  directors,  to  represent  them  and  to  manage  the  school. 
An  annual  school  district  meeting,  with  special  meetings 
as  the  needs  required,  was  once  a  general  feature  of  the 
district  system,  and  this  is  retained  in  a  number  of  states. 
In  such  meetings  the  people  guided  their  representatives 
and  held  close  control  of  school  district  affairs.  The  school 
district  is  thus  our  smallest  and  our  most  democratic  unit 
for  public  administration,  and  it  has  survived  to  today  in 
thirty  of  our  states,  tho  nearly  everywhere  with  diminished 
powers. 

In  the  earlier  days,  when  education  was  a  somewhat 
optional  matter  and  essentially  a  local  affair,  and  when 
taxation  for  public  education  hung  in  the  balance,  the  dis- 
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trict  unit  rendered  its  greatest  service.  It  was  particularly 
useful  under  the  earlier  agricultural  conditions,  and  in 
communities  where  wealth  was  somewhat  evenly  distributed, 
population  sparse,  intercourse  Hmited,  supervision  almost 
or  entirely  absent,  and  isolation  the  rule.  The  schools 
estabhsht  were  often  very  poor  schools,  but  they  were 
the  best  the  people  knew  and  they  believed  in  them.  The 
district  meeting,  too,  served  as  a  forensic  center  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  in  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  the 
office  of  school  trustee  came  to  be  an  office  of  much  local 
importance.  The  people,  in  district  meeting,  guided  by 
their  officials,  laid  down  what  they  wished  as  to  instruction, 
textbooks,  methods  of  teaching  and  length  of  term,  and 
instructed  the  trustees  both  as  to  teachers  and  wages.  Many 
people  have  grown  up  without  knowing  any  better  system, 
and  it  has  accordingly  become  hallowed  by  age  and  endeared 
by  sentiment. 

Since  the  time  when  the  district  system  spread  to  the 
westward  the  conditions  which  gave  rise  to  it  have  almost 
everywhere  past  away,  new  conceptions  of  educational 
and  business  organization  have  been  evolved,  and  for  forty 
years  the  system  of  district  organization  has  been  condemned 
generally  by  educational  officials.  It  is  expensive,  edu- 
cationally inefficient,  conservative  to  a  high  degree,  and 
lacks  most  of  all  directive  intelHgence  and  impulses  to  for- 
ward action.  Despite  a  certain  diminishing  value  in  edu- 
cating the  people,  the  system  as  a  system  is  opposed  to  any 
broad  public  poHcy  regarding  education,  and  educational 
progress  under  it  is  usually  blocked  by  district  jealousies, 
district  shortsightedness,  and  an  exaggerated  idea  as  to 
district  rights.  Fierce  animosities  are  engendered  from 
time  to  time  in  the  districts  over  matters  of  relatively  little 
importance,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  is  often  impaired 
for  years  by  these  factional  disturbances.  The  decHne 
in  importance  of  the  district  system  began  half  a  century 
ago,  and  in  recent  years  its  defects  as  a  system  for  school 
administration  have  been  brought  glaringly  to  the  front. 
A  number  of  states  have  entirely   abolisht   the  system   for 
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some  larger  unit  of  administration,  tho  usually  only  after 
a  prolonged  struggle  against  the  forces  of  conservatism, 
while  other  states  have  completely  subordinated  it  to  a  more 
rational  system  of  school  organization.  Everywhere  the 
educational  efficiency  of  the  rural  school  has  been  promoted 
in  proportion  as  the  district  system  has  been  aboUshed  or 
subordinated. 

The  army  of  school  officials 

The  absurdly  large  number  of  school  trustees,  or  directors, 
required  by  the  system,  is  one  of  its  most  serious  defects. 
To  expect  to  find  three  competent  men  in  every  little  school 
district  is  to  expect  to  find  what  is  not  there.  Since  the 
influx  of  foreign  people  there  are  many  districts  in  every 
northern  and  western  state  where  it  is  difficult  to  find 
trustees  of  native  birth.  From  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  five  hundred  trustees,  an  absurdly  large  number,  are 
necessary  under  the  district  system  to  manage  the  school 
affairs  of  an  average  county.  To  expect  to  find,  or  even 
to  expect  to  educate,  such  a  number  of  competent  school 
officers  is  to  expect  the  impossible.  In  Illinois,  for  example, 
approximately  forty-five  thousand  school  directors  and 
township  school  officers  are  required  to  conduct  the  rural 
and  ungraded  schools  of  the  state,  employing  about  twelve 
thousand  teachers  and  costing  for  maintenance  about 
three  miUions  of  dollars  a  year.  This  requires  approxi- 
mately one  in  every  thirteen  adult  males  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  state  to  serve  as  school  officials,  and  one  school 
official  for  every  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  dollars  of  expendi- 
ture. 

There  is  no  educational  or  business  need  for  such  an 
army  of  school  officials.  Any  rural  school  could  be  much 
better  lookt  after,  in  so  far  as  any  rural  school  should  be 
lookt  after  by  inexpert  local  authority,  by  not  to  exceed 
one  trustee  for  each  school,  while  the  Httle  district  business 
which  needs  to  be  transacted  could  be  transacted  much 
more  economically  and  more  expeditiously  if  it  were  all 
centralized  under  the  county  educational  authorities,  as 
nearly  all  other  forms  of  county  business  now  are.     To  have 
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a  fully  organized  district  school  board  in  every  little  rural 
school  district  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  it  is  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  effective  obstacles  to  substantial  edu- 
cational progress  which  could  be  devised. 

If  the  ofhce  of  school  trustee  continually  attracted  the 
best  citizens  of  the  community  it  might  not  be  so  bad,  but 
it  usually  does  not.  The  business  is  too  small  and  too  petty, 
and  consumes  too  much  time,  to  warrant  any  farmer  who 
has  other  interests  of  importance  in  giving  much  time  to  it. 
To  the  small  man,  tho,  the  office  is  an  important  one,  often 
the  highest  and  the  only  one  within  the  gift  of  the  electorate 
to  which  he  may  ever  hope  to  aspire,  and  he  frequently 
makes  a  determined  effort  to  secure  it.  The  position  of 
clerk  or  treasurer  of  the  district  school  board  often  carries 
a  little  pay  and  certain  perquisites  with  it  which  may  be 
made  financially  profitable;  the  income  from  boarding  the 
teacher  is  something  worth  being  electioneered  for;  while 
the  abiUty  to  assume  authority  over  the  teacher,  and  to 
make  men  and  women  of  education  and  refinement  await 
his  pleasure  and  accept  his  terms,  are  very  attractive  fea- 
tures of  the  office  to  the  man  who  ought  not  to  have  it. 
Party  politics,  as  such,  seldom  enters  into  these  contests, 
but  personal  politics,  religious  and  social  affiliations,  racial 
animosities,  and  personal  grudges  enter  to  a  large  degree. 
To  the  kind  of  men  who  ought  to  fill  it  the  office  of  trustee 
is  very  unattractive.  Any  action — good,  bad  or  indiffer- 
ent— is  likely  to  provoke  unintelligent  criticism  and  to  bring 
all  kinds  of  petty  jealousies,  masculine  and  feminine,  to 
the  surface.  A  man  who  renders  disinterested  service 
seldom  desires  a  reelection.  To  the  teacher,  too,  the  sys- 
tem is  equally  unattractive,  and  the  best  get  out  from  under 
it  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  system  is  to  be  condemned,  also,  from  the  standpoint 
of  almost  every  sound  principle  of  educational  adminis- 
tration. The  inabihty  to  secure  cooperative  action  from 
dozens  of  unintelligent  boards  of  district  trustees,  more 
frequently  actuated  by  a  dog-in-the-manger  spirit  than 
by  educational  insight,   makes  such  progressive  measures 
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as  the  consolidation  of  schools,  the  provision  of  professional 
supervision,  or  the  reform  of  instruction,  very  difficult 
of  attainment,  except  as  they  are  superimposed  from  above. 
The  consolidation  movement,  which  has  been  of  so  much 
value  in  the  improvement  and  enrichment  of  rural  educa- 
tion, has  made  its  chief  progress  in  states  which  have  first 
subordinated  or  abolished  the  district  system.  The  con- 
trast between  Indiana  and  Illinois  in  this  matter  is  marked, 
and  the  difference  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  difference 
in  the  units  of  adm'nistration. 

The  district  system  perpetuates  small,  unnecessary  and 
inefficient  schools;  the  education  provided  under  it  is  far 
poorer  than  it  ought  to  be,  while  attempts  to  improve  it 
are  usually  ephemeral;  as  a  means  of  school  administration 
the  district  system  is  inefficient,  inconsistent  and  unpro- 
gressive,  and  a  well-developed  system  of  county  education 
is  practically  impossible  under  it;  the  petty  personal  in- 
terests and  the  district  jealousies  and  quarrels  which  sur- 
round its  administration  interfere  greatly  with  the  educa- 
tional efficiency  of  the  rural  school;  it  is  no  longer  justified 
on  either  political  or  social  grounds,  and  the  primacy  of 
the  district  in  matters  educational  should  give  way  to  a 
rational  system  of  county  educational  organization  and 
administration,  as  has  been  done  in  nearly  all  other  political 
and  social  affairs. 

The  county  superintendent  of  schools 

When  we  pass  from  the  district  to  the  county  in  school 
administration  we  pass  from  the  field  of  personal  to  that 
of  party  politics,  and  we  find  that  party  politics  here  lay 
as  heavy  a  hand  on  county  school  administration  as  personal 
pohtics  do  on  the  district  school.  At  the  head  of  the  county 
educational  system  is  a  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  in  twenty-nine  of  the  forty  states  having  such  an  officer 
he  is  elected  by  the  people  at  popular  elections.  In  eighteen 
of  the  twenty-nine  states  he  is  elected  for  but  two-year 
terms,  and  in  two  of  the  eighteen  he  is  inehgible  for  more 
than  four  years  in  the  office. '   In  other  words,  the  county 
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superintendent  of  schools  a  man  who  ought  to  enter  the 
work  as  a  hfe  work  and  with  the  idea  of  becoming  an  educa- 
tional leader,  is  by  the  people  regarded  merely  as  a  political: 
officer  and  clerk  and  the  principle  of  a  rotation  in  the  ofhce 
is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  not  surprizing  that  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  usually  lives  up  to  what  the  people 
expect  of  him,  and  too  often  is  a  political  worker  or  an  office- 
clerk  rather  than  an  educational  leader.  He  must  first 
become  a  resident  of  the  county  and  a  voter,  must  then 
work  up  in  the  party  ranks  to  secure  the  nomination,  must 
stump  the  county  against  an  opponent,  and  must  pay  hisr 
political  assessments  and  campaign  expenses,  all  for  a  tem- 
porary job,  and  always  with  the  risk  of  defeat  staring  him, 
in  the  face.  In  states  where  the  primary  has  been  intro- 
duced he  must  win  two  elections  instead  of  one,  and  every 
other  year  must  waste  about  six  months  of  his  time  and  of 
his  possible  educational  efficiency. 

Character  of  superintendents  produced 

It  is  not  surprizing  that  the  ofiice  does  not  attract  the 
best  men  in  the  teaching  profession.  Good  men  can  sell 
their  services  in  a  better  market.  The  low  salaries  paid, 
the  expense  of  securing  the  office,  the  public  notoriety, 
the  humiliation  of  defeat,  the  short  tenure  of  office,  the 
high  protective  tariff  levied  against  brains  and  competency 
from  the  outside  by  the  local  residence  requirement,  and  the 
inability  to  accomplish  much  when  he  has  the  district 
system  to  deal  with,  all  tend  to  keep  the  best  men  out  of 
the  office.  The  position  of  county  superintendent  of 
schools  is  one  of  much  potential  importance,  but  in  most 
of  our  states  it  remains  to  a  high  degree  a  highly  protected 
local  industry,  offering  but  temporary  employment  to  the 
few  who  are  willing  to  consider  political  candidacy. 

The  superintendent  who  tends  strictly  to  his  educational 
business  usually  does  so  at  the  expense  of  his  political 
prospects,  and  the  man  who  continually  and  conscientiously 
does  his  duty  in  the  district  system  states  is  soon  marked 
for  defeat  by   the  enemies  he  has  made  in  the  districts- 
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The  office  ofifers  no  career  for  anyone.  A  term  or  two  in 
the  office,  and  the  electorate  passes  the  job  around  again. 
Too  often  good  men  go  down  to  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
people  because  of  having  rendered  honest  and  efficient 
service,  and  are  made  the  victims  of  a  shrewd  canvas  among 
an  unthinking  electorate.  Not  infrequently  good  men, 
who  have  learned  and  like  their  work,  go  down  to  defeat 
thru  some  unforeseen  slip  in  the  party  convention  or  some 
untoward  accident  during  the  political  campaign,  or  are 
made  the  victims  of  boss  enmity  or  are  buried  under  a  party 
landslide.  The  political  method  of  nomination  and  elec- 
tion is  one  full  of  accidents  and  surprizes,  the  real  merit 
of  a  man  for  the  office  has  little  to  do  with  either  his  selec- 
tion or  retention,  and  the  inevitable  result  is  that  the  most 
capable  of  our  school  men,  who  ought  to  be  the  leaders, 
refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  office.  The  blighting 
influence  of  party  politics  in  the  county,  and  personal 
politics  and  jealousies  in  the  districts,  alike  combine  to  pre- 
vent progress  in  rural  education.  Under  the  circumstances 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  chief  educational  progress 
of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  made  by  the  cities, 
and  that  the  rtu-al-school  problem  remains  with  us. 

The  fault  lies  with  the  system 

The  fault  lies,  not  so  much  with  the  county  superintendents 
themselves,  as  with  the  system  which  produces  them. 
Averaged  up,  the  present  ones  are  probably  as  good  as  the 
political  system  has  so  far  produced;  it  is  the  system  which 
produces  them  which  is  wrong.  The  office  today  is  but 
a  temporary  and  a  poorly  paid  job,  and  offers  no  incentive 
to  any  one  to  prepare  for  it.  Almost  nowhere,  outside  of 
some  of  the  southern  states  and  the  states  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Utah,  can  a  man  either  enter  the  work 
or  retain  his  place  in  it  solely  on  the  basis  of  merit.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  office  were  taken  entirely  out  of 
politics,  made  an  appointive  instead  of  an  elective  office, 
and  opened  up  to  the  competition  of  the  brains  of  the  whole 
country,   as  high  school    principalships  and    city  superin- 
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tendencies  have  been;  and  with  salary,  tenure  and  promo- 
tion based  on  competency  and  efficient  ser^dce,  the  office 
of  county  superintendent  would  soon  offer  a  career  for  which 
a  man  or  woman  would  be  warranted  in  making  long  and 
careful  preparation. 

The  stock  argument  that  the  present  plan  is  thoroly 
democratic  and  educates  the  people  is  one  which  has  no 
merit  in  it.  The  cities  are  not  undemocratic  because  they 
appoint  their  city  school  superintendents  instead  of  electing 
them,  nor  are  the  high  schoo'  districts  because  they  do  not 
have  the  people  nominate  and  vote  for  two  local  residents 
every  time  they  need  a  new  high  school  principal.  Even 
county  school  superintendents,  who  are  the  hardest  to  make 
see  that  there  is  anything  wrong  with  the  political  system 
of  which  they  are  a  part — until  someone  else  gets  their 
office — always  say  No  when  one  proposes  that  these  posi- 
tions be  put  in  the  elective  column  too.  Yet  there  is  no 
argument  for  voting  for  one  that  does  not  apply  equally 
well  to  the  other,  and  no  argument  against  voting  for  one 
that  is  not  equally  applicable  to  the  other.  The  argument 
that  the  people  are  educated  by  using  the  ballot,  which  is 
a  stock  argument,  is  exceedingly  fallacious  when  applied 
to  the  election  of  so  distinctly  an  expert  officer  as  a  county 
superintendent  of  schools.  The  education  of  the  people 
comes  from  voting  on  issues,  and  not  in  deciding  between 
men  who  are  to  do  work  of  a  highly  expert  and  professional 
type.  The  qualities  demanded  for  such  an  office  as  county 
superintendent  of  schools  are  such  that  the  people  are 
not  competent  to  decide  between  candidates,  and  a  decision 
by  the  electorate  is  more  likely  to  be  a  poor  decision  than 
a  good  one. 

The  way  out 

To  put  our  rural  and  village  schools  on  a  proper  basis, 
to  provide  the  kind  of  instruction  and  supervision  children 
in  such  schools  ought  to  enjoy,  and  to  eliminate  the  rural- 
school  problem,  we  need  to  ehminate  both  personal  and  party 
politics  from  the  management  of  our  country  schools  and 
to  put  them,  so  far  as  management  is  concerned,  on  the 
same  basis  as  our  better  organized  city  school  systems. 
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This  demands  the  subordination  of  the  district  system, 
the  erection  of  the  county  as  the  unit  for  school  administra- 
tion, and  the  complete  elimination  of  party  pohtics  from  the 
management  of  the  schools.  Never  before  in  the  history 
of  our  educational  systems  has  there  been  such  urgent  need 
for  men  of  adequate  educational  preparation,  deep  pro- 
fessional insight,  large  executive  skill  and  personal  power 
for  the  supervision  of  rural  education,  and  such  men,  once 
selected,  need  to  be  given  the  same  tenure,  compensation 
and  free  hand  which  a  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  well- 
organized  city  school  system  has  today.  Long  ago  oiu* 
cities  abohshed  their  districts  and  began  to  manage  their 
schools  as  a  unit,  and  not  until  our  counties  introduce 
something  of  this  unit  system  into  educational  manage- 
ment can  there  be  a  proper  coordination  and  consohdation 
in  rural  education.  For  the  pleasure  of  electing  a  horde 
of  unnecessary  trustees  and  voting  for  another  county 
office,  the  people  have  as  a  consequence  an  unnecessary 
number  of  small,  costly,  and  inefficient  rural  schools ;  poorer 
teachers  than  is  necessary,  and  inadequate  and  often  un- 
suitable instruction;  and  supervision  that  is  Httle  more 
than  a  name. 

Needed  reform  in  the  county  offices 

What  is  true  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
is  true  of  many  other  county  officers.  The  county  district 
or  prosecuting  attorney  is  usually  one  of  the  poorer  lawyers 
of  the  county,  or  some  young  lawyer  who  has  not  as  yet 
found  his  place  in  the  profession.  The  position  of  county 
judge  is  not  infrequently  held  by  relatively  poor  lawyers, 
largely  because  the  better  lawyers  will  not  do  what  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  and  to  hold  the  office.  Clerk,  assessor,  tax 
collector,  sheriff  and  coroner  are  other  offices  which  need 
reforming,  and  which  will  be  when  the  people  finally  come 
to  see  the  heavy  price  they  pay  in  the  inefficiency  of  the 
officials  they  now  try  to  select  by  popular  vote.  The  boss 
system  is  over  them  all,  and  to  this  the  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools  is  no  exception. 
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Democracy  ought  to  mean  good  government  and  efficient 
administration — the  best  and  the  most  efficient  that  the 
taxes  we  pay  can  secure,  but  this  does  not  of  necessity  im- 
ply that  the  people  shall  elect  all  or  any  number  of  those 
who  are  to  secure  such  government  for  them.  With  the 
coming  of  the  short  ballot  in  county  government,  as  it  has 
come  in  city  government,  one  of  the  first  offices  which  ought 
to  be  removed  from  the  political  column  is  that  of  county 
superintendent  of  schools.  Rural  school  administration 
and  supervision  is  a  piece  of  expert  professional  work,  if 
it  is  done  properly,  for  which  a  superintendent  ought  to 
prepare  himself  with  care,  and  which  ought  to  be  placed 
on  as  high  a  professional  plane  as  is  the  supervision  of  our 
city  schools.  When  this  has  been  done  the  subordination 
of  the  district  system  and  the  reorganization  of  our  hundreds 
of  scattered,  costly  and  inefficient  rural  schools  into  a  much 
smaller  number  of  efficient,  graded,  and  centrally  located 
rural  schools,  with  instruction  suited  to  the  needs  of  country 
children,  and  with  supervision  as  close  and  effective  as  that 
enjoyed  by  the  cities  today,  will  be  very  easy  of  accomphsh- 
ment. 

A  desirable  reform 

Utah  and  Maryland  offer  us  excellent  examples  of  a  good 
system  of  county  school  organization,  and  some  other  states, 
as  for  example  the  supervisory  system  of  Massachusetts, 
or  the  Minnesota  scheme  for  the  reorganization  and  con- 
soUdation  of  districts,  possess  some  commendable  features. 
The  essentials  are  a  small  county  board  of  education,  say 
of  five,  only  a  part  of  whom  go  out  of  office  at  any  one  time, 
and  consisting  of  laymen  e  ected  by  the  people,  preferably 
at  a  time  distinct  from  the  general  poHtical  election.  This 
body  constitutes  a  county  board  of  education,  analogous 
to  a  city  board  of  education.  The  board  then  elects  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  such  assistant  super- 
intendents as  are  necessary  or  are  required  by  law,  being 
free  to  go  anywhere  in  the  United  States  for  men  or  women 
for  the  positions,  and  fixes  the  compensation  of  each.     The 
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board  also  appoints  a  secretary,  with  such  clerical  assistants 
as  are  needed.  The  secretary  and  his  assistants  then  at- 
tend to  all  clerical  and  business  functions,  leaving  the 
superintendent  and  his  assistants  free  to  attend  to  the  super- 
vision of  instruction  in  the  schools.  The  county  board, 
with  the  assistance  of  its  executive  officers,  then  manages 
the  schools  of  the  county,  outside  of  the  cities  under  city 
superintendents,  as  a  unit,  manages  all  strictly  county 
schools,  purchases  and  distributes  all  school  supphes, 
and  levies  the  county  school  taxes.  One  very  important 
function  of  such  a  board,  acting  in  conjunction  with  its 
executive  officers,  is  that  of  abolishing  the  present  districts 
and  reorganizing  the  educational  system  of  the  county 
according  to  some  rational  plan,  and  with  a  view  to  pro- 
viding all  of  the  children  in  rural  or  village  districts,  thru 
the  agency  of  a  number  of  strong  centralized  schools,  often 
with  partial  or  complete  high  schools  attached,  with  a  sys- 
tem of  rural  education  comparable  in  efficiency  with  that 
provided  by  the  better  city  school  systems  for  their  children. 
The  Utah  and  Maryland  plans  are  fundamental,  be- 
cause they  go  to  the  root  of  the  rural-school  problem. 
The  subordination  of  the  district  system,  the  elimination 
of  personal  and  party  politics  from  the  management  of  the 
schools,  and  the  reorganization  of  rural  education  along 
good  business  and  professional  Hnes,  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary prerequisites  to  any  permanent  solution.  Closely 
connected  with  the  problem  of  reorganization  is  the  further 
one  of  providing  adequate  finance,  tho  this  would  be  in 
large  part  solved  by  the  institution  of  the  county  unit  of 
administration. 

ElIvWood  p.  Cubberley 

Stanford  University,  Cal. 


Ill 

CREATIVE  EVOLUTION  AND  THE  WOMAN  QUES- 
TION 

Professor  Bergson's  poetico-philosophic  book,  Creative 
evolution,  contains  no  direct  reference  to  the  woman  ques- 
tion; nor  can  one  gain  from  it  any  assurance  that  he  is 
conscious  of  the  immanent  imminence  of  the  female  revolt 
— or  shall  we  say  revolution?  Perhaps  he  is  far  enough 
from  London  to  have  escaped  the  crash  of  broken  glass 
the  other  day  when  woman  made  another  of  her  non- 
intelligent — not  unintelligent,  mark  you — but  dreadfully 
effective  arguments  for  the  ballot.  Nevertheless,  the  un- 
technical  student,  who  is  merely  interested  in  life  itself, 
will  find  no  more  pertinent  suggestion  in  Professor  Bergson's 
fine  book  than  its  implication  against  the  feminists.  If 
his  philosophy  of  the  evolution  of  life  is  sound,  or  even  if 
he  is  merely  on  the  right  track,  the  movement  towards 
woman  suffrage  and  all  it  implies  is  fundamentally  unwise. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  unravel  the  thread  of  evolution  millions 
of  years,  and  not  the  simple  task  some  think  it,  of  altering 
the  statutes  of  a  few  centuries. 

This  is  bad  enough,  but  not  the  practical  worst.  To 
yield  to  the  popular  demand  for  sex  equality  at  the  polls, 
in  the  professions,  and  everywhere,  would  be  to  throw  away 
deliberately  the  single  hope  that  remains  to  mankind  for 
any  further  real  step  in  advance;  that  is,  for  any  deeper 
understanding  of  the  significance  of  life.  In  the  briefest 
way  I  shall  try  to  state  the  grounds  for  this  inference. 

Life  is  tendency.  This  is  Bergson's  analysis.  On  the 
one  hand  material  science  can  not  explain  it;  chemistry, 
physics  and  mathematics  consider  life  only  as  a  series  of 
successive  stages;  life  as  studied  by  them  is  dead.  They 
do  not  even  ask,  much  less  answer  the  question  how  it  gets 
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from  one  stage  or  moment  to  another.  On  the  other  hand, 
theology  and  rationahsm  in  general  consider  life  n  refer- 
ence to  an  end.  There  is  some  force — God  according  to 
one  view,  and  some  nameless  world-force  according  to 
another — that  is  pulhng  life  along  to  some  pre-arranged 
goa  which  must  finally  be  reached.  This  is  equally  un- 
satisfactory.    Life,  he  says,  is  and  always  has  been  a  push. 

Along  this  line  of  tendency  there  are  three  well-marked 
junctions:  vegetative  torpor,  animal  instinct,  and  human 
intelligence.  No  vegetable  has  attained  locomotion  or 
consciousness.  The  tendency  for  vegetables  is  to  get 
food  by  transforming  mineral  matter  directly;  and  the 
some  insect-eating  plants  have  made  a  start  along  the  animal 
road,  they  are  stationary  in  development,  for  they  are 
working  on  a  false  scent.  They  are  in  a  blind-alley  of  evo- 
lution, and  are  beating  their  heads  ineffectually  against 
a  stone  wall. 

Second,  animal  life,  what  we  call  the  lower  orders,  has 
pushed  along  the  hne  of  instinct.  The  activities  of  the  ant, 
the  bird,  the  .bee,  are  guided  thru  a  complicated  maze  by 
a  kind  of  knowledge  altogether  wonderful  to  human  intelli- 
gence. Their  lives  are  almost  unerringly  propelled  by  an 
intricate  understanding  of  many  things  gained  by  them 
without  effort  and  used  by  them  without  reason.  This  we 
call  instinct.  We  fondly  look  for  signs  of  intelligence  in 
our  favorite  animals,  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  horse,  but  I 
need  not  add  that  what  we  find  is  of  very  dubious  import 
in  showing  ratiocination.  At  all  events,  intelligence  ex- 
ists in  the  animal  world  only  in  the  most  rudimentary 
form — and  as  an  aborted  tendency,  rather  than  as  a  possi- 
bility of  indefinite  promise. 

Third,  man  has  developed  intelligence.  There  are  some 
fossils,  some  vestiges  of  instinct;  there  is  some  sub-conscious, 
or  rather  I  should  say,  supra-conscious  knowledge  that  seems 
to  lie  at  the  very  core  of  life  itself,  but  for  the  most  part 
we  guide  our  lives  by  intelligence.  That  is,  we  stand  off 
and  regard  objects.  Intelligence  is  always  a  witness,  a 
spectator.     This  impersonal   character  of  intelligence,   ac- 
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cording  to  Bergson,  contains  the  elements  both  of  its  strength 
and  of  its  weakness.  It  is  better  fitted  than  instinct  to 
understand  and  explain  the  external  world,  but  it  can  not 
understand  itself  or  consciousness  since  it  must  get  outside 
a  thing  in  order  to  regard  it.  Instinct  without  intelligence 
knows ;  it  is  possest  of  the  secrets  of  life,  but  can  not  speak. 
IntelUgence  without  instinct  could  speak  if  it  but  knew. 

Thus  far  Professor  Bergson.  Permit  me  to  use  a  figure 
which  may  make  help  for  concreteness.  Intelligence  finds 
itself  inside  a  glass  house  without  entrance  or  exit,  door  or 
window,  looking  out  upon  a  sense-world  of  varied  and  ap- 
pealing charm.  How  to  get  it  out?  Intelligence  has  no 
answer.  Instinct  speaks  up  promptly,  "Break  out;"  and 
it  is  no  sooner  said  than  done.  Whereupon  intelligence 
looks  back  at  the  shattered  glass  (that  reminds  me  again 
of  the  London  suffragettes)  and  at  one  and  the  same  time 
thinks  what  a  fool  it  was  not  to  think  of  that  at  first,  and 

scorns  the  simplicity  of  the  solution Humanity  then 

is  not  altogether  devoid  of  instinct.  My  next  objective  is 
to  point  out  that  women  have  a  corner  on  human  instinct. 
The  cry  of  "Wolf,  wolf,  the  same  old  fallacy,"  will  go  up 
here;  but  I  grave  a  moment's  patience. 

Weismann  is  responsible  for  the  generally  accepted  theory 
that  the  miracle  of  heredity  is  due  to  the  transmission  of 
an  actual  bit  of  the  parent — and  so  of  the  original  parent, 
of  the  source  of  life. 

Brooks,  seeking  an  explanation  of  the  two  contesting 
principles  whereby  the  offspring  is  always  the  same  as, 
and  always  different  from  the  parent,  suggested  that  the 
male  transmits  the  tendency  to  vary,  and  the  female  trans- 
mits the  tendency  to  be  the  same.  Fathers  transmit  liber- 
alism and  mothers  transmit  conservatism.  Note  that 
Professor  Bergson  is  in  accord  with  both  Weismann  and 
Brooks. 

Maeterlinck  in  his  recent  book.  The  treasure  of  the  humble, 
devotes  a  chapter  to  women.  They  are  storehouses  of 
the  poetry  and  wisdom  of  the  race;  they  are  the  fountains 
of  life  and  remain  closer  to  the  center  and  source  than  do 
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men.  His  mysticism  may  obscm-e  the  issue  for  many  who 
can  not  be  content  to  "taketh  the  wheat  and  let  the  chaff 
"be  stille,"  Suggestions  of  a  similar  nature  are  found  every- 
-where  in  contemporary  literature.  A  number  of  years  ago, 
Professor  A.  S.  Hill  in  a  Httle  book  called  Otir  English, 
■called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  good  old  racy  idiom  of 
our  language  maintains  its  ground  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  new  slang  mainly  thru  the  stories  and  home  talk 
of  the  mothers  around  the  fire-sides.  Wells  and  Bennett 
and  modern  fiction  wTiters  in  general  testify  in  a  thousand 
•convincing  ways  to  the  woman's  instinct.  Chesterton  in 
Whafs  wrong  with  the  world?  calls  woman  the  "amateur" 
•who  preserves  a  skill  at  all  the  essential  human  functions, 
:and  does  not,  like  men,  narrow  down  to  specialism. 

Now  what  is  the  argument  for  woman  suffrage?  The 
feminists  cry  in  chorus,  "Equal  rights — simple  justice." 
(One  extreme  and  baleful  wing  of  the  movement  thinks 
that  justice  ought  to  be  cut  in  two  to  represent  man's  proper 
attitude  to  woman — justice.)  Of  course,  any  one  of  Saxon 
forbears  would  favor  equal  rights.  But  must  equal  be  the 
same?     Equality  and  identity  are  two  very  different  horses. 

What  is  the  argument  against  it?  The  only  vahd  and 
sufficient  one  is  trite,  pat  to  the  tongue  of  the  male  house- 
"hold  tyrant,  and  anathema  to  the  "new  woman" :  Woman's 
place  is  the  home.  After  all,  this  is  an  instinctive  answer 
which  woman  herself  taught  to  man.  Stated  in  this  naked, 
dogmatic  way,  small  wonder  that  women  rebel,  and  demand 
the  same  moral  standards,  the  same  political  privileges, 
the  same  commercial  opportunities,  as  men.  That  is, 
•small  wonder  that  the  few  in  whom  the  tendency  to  intellect 
is  hypertrophied,  should  rebel;  and  it  is  even  less  wonder 
that  the  great  majority,  in  whom  the  natural  woman- 
tendency  to  guide  their  lives  by  instinct  prevails,  should 
•care  not  the  snap  of  their  fingers  about  the  ballot  and  iden- 
tical rights. 

Three  types  of  women  want  suffrage.  The  artificial 
■conditions  that  a  frenzied  age  of  competition  has  brought 
.about,  drives  thousands  of  girls  and  women  out  of  the  home 
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into  the  world  of  men.  Dire  need  forces  these  to  seek  a 
weapon  to  secure  fair  play.  The  hope  of  the  race  is  that 
competition  is  not  eternal.  Other  women,  products  of 
co-education,  take  up  the  intellectual  combat  with  men 
in  pure  zest  and  sex-pride;  they  wish  to  beat  men  at  their 
own  game,  which  impulse  shows  very  good  sporting  blood. 
A  few  others,  the  mannish  women,  are  in  reality  women 
only  by  accident,  and  the  push  of  their  life-force  is  towards 
masculine  restlessness  rather  than  towards  feminine  serenity. 
All  of  these  want  suffrage.  But  the  world  of  women  do  not 
want  suffrage,  and  they  know  why  they  do  not  want  it. 
However,  the  difhculty  is  they  will  not  be  able  to  tell  you 
why,  nor  will  they  argue  with  their  intellectual  sisters,  for 
their  life-push  is  instinctive.  These  are  they  who  know, 
but  can  not  stand  off  from  the  matter  in  the  intellectual 
fashion  and  explain  it.  The  curious  thing  about  this  deli- 
cately adjusted  knowledge  by  instinct  is,  that  men  by  their 
bantering  and  mannish  women  by  their  scorn  have  succeeded 
in  making  women  more  or  less  ashamed  of  it.  The  hint 
that  they  have  arrived  at  a  conclusion  immediately  by  in- 
stinct, and  not  by  mediate  stages  of  reasoning,  nose-to- 
the-ground  style,  is  usually  regarded  as  an  insult. 

Another  reason  for  woman's  resentment  is  the  careless 
assumption  that  all  instinct  is  animal — of  the  earth  earthy, 
and  so  in  comparison  with  intellect,  ignoble.  Bergson's 
book  is  suggestive,  if  not  specific,  on  this  point.  Instinct 
has  not  been  stationar}^  in  human  kind  since  the  divergence 
from  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life.  Woman's  instinct  now 
represents  the  accumulation  of  racial  knowledge  down 
to  the  present,  not  merely  down  to  the  time  when  Father 
Adam  began  "to  scratch  with  a  stick  on  the  mold." 

Now  I  fear  and  dimly  foresee  that  the  time  may  come 
when  an  honest  man  will  be  forced  by  the  menace  of  the 
competitive  juggernaut,  if  a  sprag  is  not  soon  applied  to 
its  wheels,  to  help  in  extending  the  ballot  to  women.  If 
women  continue  to  be  forced  out  of  the  amateur  class  into 
the  specialist  and  professional  classes,  where  their  brains  and 
hands  are  matched  against  mens',  that  time  must  come. 
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But  that  day  will  mark  an  unwise,  retrograde  step,  a  sig- 
nificantly foolish  unravelling  of  the  thread  of  evolution, 
and  a  marring  of  the  fair  pattern  of  life.  Suffrage  would 
give  vast  encouragement  to  women  in  the  anomalous  at- 
tempt to  become  the  same  as  men.  Just  to  the  degree 
that  women  enter  intellectual,  specialized  pursuits  where 
they  vie  with  men  in  the  use  of  masculine  weapons,  will 
the  type  of  mind  resulting  come  to  be  homogeneous — and 
mascuhne.  Instead  of  two  sources  of  knowledge  we  shall 
need  to  pin  our  whole  faith  to  one;  instead  of  the  normal 
bicameral  system  of  instinct  and  intelligence,  conservatism 
and  liberalism,  we  shall  makeshift  with  a  single  judgment 
hall — which  will  be  liberal  and  always  erratic.  In  other 
words,  instinct  will  not  merely  languish  as  at  present; 
it  will  gradually  die,  and  our  sole  hope  for  deeper  wisdom 
for  the  problems  at  the  core  of  life  will  be  thrown  away. 
The  poets  are  not  creatures  of  intelligence;  they  rise  above 
and  penetrate  behind  it.  Intellect  can  build  a  lofty  super- 
structure, but  it  can  not  arrive  at  the  heart  of  life 

If  women  strain  along  the  line  of  male  development  and 
persist  in  scorning  or  ignoring  their  unique  source  of  wisdom, 
deeper  than  reason,  we  may  finally  grow  or  dwarf  into  a 
race  of  super-men — if  any  race  is  left  at  all — but  we  shall 
have  refused  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  manhood. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  powder  train  Professor  Bergson 
lights  in  Creative  evolution.  Weismann,  Brooks,  Maeter- 
Unck  and  the  rest  blow  the  spark  along — and  ware  the 
explosion.  If  I  have  the  key  to  their  message,  feminism 
and  its  entering- wedge,  woman  suffrage,  do  not  promise 
heaven,  but  mutilation  for  the  race. 

Thomas  PercivaIv  Beyer 

Hamline  University 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


IV 

EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  AMERICAN  EXCHANGE 
TEACHER  IN  GERMANY 

It  was  my  privilege  to  make  the  acquaintanceship  of 
Direktor  Dr.  Max  Walter,  Direktor  of  the  Muster- 
schule  in  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  when  he  visited  the  Polytechnic 
High  School  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  in  June,  191 1, 
where  I  was  then  teaching.  Knowing  the  great  influence 
which  this  man  has  exerted  upon  the  method  of  modern 
language  teaching,  I  was  glad  indeed  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment as  exchange  teacher  at  his  school.  At  the  conclusion 
of  my  activity  in  this  capacity,  I  crave  the  privilege  of 
expressing  here  my  deep  obligation  and  heartiest  thanks 
to  Direktor  Walter,  for  he  has  been  untiring  in  his  kind- 
ness, and  has  lost  no  opportunity  to  make  my  stay  in 
Frankfurt  a  profitable  and  a  happy  one.  After  my  experi- 
ence I  can  but  warmly  endorse  the  exchange  system,  and 
I  am  so  convinced  of  its  mutual  value  that  I  believe  it 
should  be  extended  as  much  as  possible.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  American  schools  are  not  generally  aware  of  this 
opportunity,  or  fully  awake  to  the  advantages  which  come 
from  the  presence  and  activity  of  such  a  native  teacher  of 
language,  I  recognize  that  I  have  gained  invaluable  profit 
from  my  term  of  service,  and  altho  I  can  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  make  a  statement  as  to  the  degree  of  success  which 
met  my  efforts,  I  can  say  that  the  heart  of  my  time  and 
energy  during  my  stay  in  Germany  was  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  school  which  I  was  serving. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  Frankfurt  in  October  to  assume  my 
duties,  Direktor  Walter  was  critically  ill,  but  the  conversa- 
tion classes  were  soon  organized,  and  in  addition  to  this 
work  I  was  allowed  to  take  the  regular  English  classes  of 
the  Direktor  (Unter  and  Obersekiinda) .     I  enjoyed  especially 
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the  work  with  Untersekiinda,  the  first  year  class  in  EngHsh, 
which  I  met  six  hours  a  week.  Here  I  endeavored  to  carry 
out  to  the  best  of  my  abihty  the  method  of  the  regular 
teacher  of  the  class  and  I  spoke  no  German  at  all,  keeping 
constantly  to  English  as  the  medium  of  communication. 
It  was  with  this  class  that  I  gained  my  best  insight  into  the 
class  work  of  the  German  school,  and  I  had  here  a  most 
valuable  opportunity  for  learning  and  trying  out  the  splendid 
principles  of  method  practised  and  advocated  by  Direktor 
Walter. 

My  main  work,  however,  consisted  in  the  teaching  of 
conversational  Enghsh  to  small  volunteer  groups  of  boys 
from  the  four  highest  classes,  namely  Untersekiinda,  Ober- 
sekunda,  Unterprima  and  Oberprima.  Only  those  who 
know  how  heavy  the  program  of  the  boy  of  a  German 
higher  school  is,  can  duly  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
fact  that  the  number  o  volunteers  for  this  optional  work 
was  greater  than  could  be  accommodated.  Altho  it  was 
planned  to  limit  the  number  of  boys  in  each  group  to  six, 
this  could  hardly  be  done.  The  groups  were  organized  as 
follows : 

Oberprima,  3  groups,  each  meeting  one  hour  a  week 

Unterprima,  2  groups,  each  meeting  one  hour  a  week 

Obersekunda,  3  groups,  each  meeting  one  hour  a  week 

Untersekiinda,  4  groups,  each  meeting  every  fortnight 

This  constituted  a  total  of  lo  hours  a  week,  the  remaining 
two  of  the  12  hours  required  weekly  being  filled  by  visiting 
and  imparting  instruction  in  regular  English  classes  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Direktor. 

The  conversation  groups  contained: 

in  Oberprima,  respectively,  7,  7,  8  pupils 
in  Unterprima,  respectively,  6,  8  pupils 
in  Obersekunda,  respectively,  6,  6,  8  pupils 
in  Untersekiinda,  respectively,  7,  7,  8,  8  pupils 

Adjustments  in  these  groups  were  necessary  at  the  time  of 
the  final  examinations  of  Oberprima  and  at  Easter.  The 
groups  of  the  Oberprimaners  were  replaced  by  Untersekiin- 
daners  with  whom  there  was  always   a  burning  interest. 
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Pupils  having  once  volunteered  for  the  conversation  work 
were  held  responsible  for  regular  attendance,  but  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  this  matter  required  practically  no  attention 
thruout  the  year. 

The  primary  fact  which  I  held  in  view  in  this  work  was 
that  it  was  supposed  to  consist  of  conversation.  I  there- 
fore considered  it  to  be  a  matter  of  less  importance  that 
I  talked  than  that  the  boys  talked.  It  was  also  my  constant 
endeavor  to  select  topics  which  were  not  only  instructive, 
but  also  of  sufficient  interest  to  sustain  sharp  attention, 
and  topics  at  the  same  time  broad  enough  in  scope  to  give 
basis  for  lengthy  and  exhaustive  conversation.  If  one 
examines  the  subjects  chosen  for  conversation,  hsted  below, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  they  are  somewhat  indefinite  and 
all  inclusive  in  character.  Topics  might  have  been  chosen 
upon  which  I  could  have  dealt  out  more  information, 
for  instance  upon  historical  and  literary  subjects;  but 
since  the  purpose  was  to  get  a  reaction  from  the  boys  general 
themes  were  selected  in  the  discussion  of  which  the  boys 
themselves  would  be  able  to  play  a  larger  role. 

It  was  extremely  favorable  for  my  work  that  Direktor 
Walter  had  just  returned  from  a  half-year's  sojourn  in 
America.  He  brought  with  him  a  great  wealth  of  inter- 
esting material  of  all  kinds,  which  he  placed  at  my  disposal, 
so  that  I  could  hardly  have  been  better  equipped.  I  was 
furthermore  supplied  with  an  extensive  number  of  lantern- 
slides  of  America,  among  them  a  most  beautiful  set  of  views 
of  my  home  state,  California,  generously  loaned  by  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Fee,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railway  Company  in  America.  We  consequently 
made  extensive  use  of  the  stereopticon  and  found  it  very 
profitable. 

Among  the  astonishingly  large  number  of  distinguished 
visitors  who  come  in  constant  pilgrimage  to  the  Muster- 
schule,  were  many  of  my  own  countrymen,  whom  I  was 
always  glad  to  welcome  in  a  conversation  group,  for  they 
brought  the  fresh  interest  of  a  new  personality.  Such 
an  occasion  I  regarded  as  an  especially  opportune  time  for 
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a  walk;  for  pleasurable  as  the  walks  always  were,  they  fur- 
thered the  cause  of  EngHsh  most  when  the  group  was  small, 
or  when  we  were  accompanied  by  another  English-speaking 
person,  who  served  to  divide  the  numbers  and  thus  to  engage 
the  boys  more  individually  in  conversation.  The  conversa- 
tion hours  were  successful  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
number  participating  in  the  group,  and  I  believe  that  for 
the  best  work  it  is  well  not  to  surpass  the  number  of  six 
pupils. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  the  subjects  treated  in  the 
various  conversation  hours,  given  in  the  chronological 
order  in  which  they  were  discust,  and  without  any  further 
principle  of  organization. 

Oberprima:  Sketches  of  our  Lives.  Experiences  from 
Life  in  America.  PoHtics:  Morocco  and  Tripohs.  Polit- 
ical Parties  in  Germany  and  America.  MiHtary  Affairs 
in  Germany  and  America.  American  Newspapers.  Amer- 
ican Schools.  Universities.  Location  of  Cities.  City  ver- 
sus Country  Life.  Trips  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  and 
to  CaUfornia.  A  Walk  to  the  Romer  and  Christmas  Market, 
with  Professor  Babcock  of  Chicago  University.  An  Ameri- 
can's Impressions  of  a  German  Mensur.  A  Visit  to  the 
Ariadne.  The  Trans-Atlantic  Cable.  Views  of  the  Ti- 
tanic and  the  Titanic  Disaster.  Making  a  Trip  to  Amer- 
ica.    The  Spanish-American  War.     What  I  saw  in  Berlin. 

Unterprima:  Our  Vacations.  The  Modern  Languages. 
Incidents  from  Our  Lives.  The  Discovery  of  America. 
The  Native  American  Race.  Various  Papers  and  Docu- 
ments from  America.  Newspaper  Chppings.  American 
Democracy.  The  San  Francisco  Earthquake  and  Fire. 
Lantern-slides  on  Architecture.  The  American  School 
System.  The  Making  of  Americans.  The  American  Con- 
stitution. Debate:  Resolved,  that  America  was  justified 
in  gaining  control  of  the  PhiUppines.  Railroads  in  America. 
My  Bicycle- trip  to  Rotenburg  at  Whitsuntide.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  American  People.  Mark  Twain  on  Ger- 
many. Alsace-Lorraine.  My  General  Impressions  of  Ger- 
many. 
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Obersekunda:  The  Modern  Languages.  Actions  from 
Awakening  till  School-time.  The  American  Indians,  with 
Shdes.  American  Schools.  Various  EngHsh  and  American 
Publications.  Art.  What  We  Saw  on  a  Walk.  The 
San  Francisco  Earthquake  and  Fire.  Eclipses.  A  Visit 
to  a  Gas-factory.  Capital  Punishment  in  Germany  and 
America.  Incidents  from  the  American  Wars.  George 
Washington.  The  Various  Means  of  Locomotion.  How 
We  Spent  Our  Easter  Holidays,  and  Holidays  in  America, 
A  Visit  to  My  Rooms.  Zeppelin  Airships.  America's 
Pirate  W^ar.  American  Geography.  A  Walk  to  the  Ger- 
bermiihle. 

Untersekiinda :  Objects  in  the  Room.  Actions  in  the 
Room.  Guessing  Game  of  Questions  and  Answers.  Views 
of  Philadelphia.  Stories  of  Life  in  America.  Conversa- 
tion Based  on  Various  Pictures.  American  Songs.  Views 
of  New  York.  Views  of  Western  America.  Postcards 
from  California.  Spring.  George  Washington  and  his 
House.  Abraham  Lincoln.  Holidays  in  America.  City 
Life.  The  House  that  Jack  Built.  A  Trip  thru  Old 
Frankfurt  and  the  View  from  the  Tower  of  the  Cathedral. 
Boating  on  the  River  Main.     American  Army  Pictures. 

The  topics  mentioned  in  Oberprima  were  often  discust 
in  other  conversation  groups  and  vice-versa,  the  sharpest 
division  being  made  between  Unter  and  Obersekunda 
in  the  subject-matter  treated.  To  avoid  repetition  I  have 
not  always  mentioned  the  same  topic  for  all  the  groups 
in  which  it  was  discust. 

I  wish  now  to  express  myself  in  a  general  way  with  re- 
gard to  the  observations  which  I  made  in  German  schools, 
comparing  conditions  there  with  the  conditions  in  America. 
It  is  my  great  regret  that  I  did  not  find  time  to  visit  many 
schools  outside  of  the  city  of  Frankfurt,  so  that  I  can  not 
guarantee  the  general  applicability  of  my  remarks;  what 
I  have  to  say  has  reference  primarily  to  the  Realgymnasium 
Musterschule,  in  which  school  I  was  active. 

I  had  heard  and  read  rather  adverse  criticisms  of  German 
school   buildings,    and    I    was   pleased    to   find   that   these 
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criticisms  were  not  true  of  the  schools  which  I  visited  in 
Frankfurt.  I  found  them  modern,  well  Hghted  and  heated, 
and  carefully  equipped.  The  walls  of  the  rooms  and  halls 
were  adorned  with  copies  of  the  best  works  of  art,  giving 
an  atmosphere  of  cheerfulness  and  refinement,  and  con- 
tributing to  the  cultural  education  of  the  pupils.  The  schools 
which  I  visited  were  abundantly  supplied  with  teaching 
aids,  beautifully  arranged  and  catalogued  in  accord  with 
German  thoroness. 

The  size  of  the  Gymnasium  and  Realgymnasium  never 
reaches  that  of  the  large  high  schools  of  our  American 
cities.  The  Musterschule  has  an  attendance  of  about 
500  pupils,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  larger  schools  do 
not  exceed  800  pupils;  whereas  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing 
in  our  large  cities  to  have  schools  with  an  attendance  of 
2,000  to  3,000.  This  larger  size  is,  of  course,  a  financial 
economy  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  detrimental  to 
organization,  careful  supervision,  and  unity,  and  should 
be  recognized  as  an  evil. 

But  altho  the  American  high  school  often  exceeds 
the  German  high  school  in  size  and  unwieldiness,  this  does 
not  apply  to  the  single  classes,  as  in  language  work.  In 
the  Polytechnic  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  we  have  long 
had  the  ideal  that  a  language  class  should  not  exceed  20 
pupils  in  number,  and  a  limit  is  placed  at  25.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  great  surprize  to  find  that  in  this  respect  we 
are  far  in  advance  of  schools  in  the  modern  city  of  Frankfurt, 
schools  from  which  we  have  been  drawing  light  and  inspira- 
tion as  the  source  of  reform  in  modern  language  teaching. 
The  reform  method,  above  all  others,  calls  for  reduction 
in  the  size  of  language  classes,  and  yet  there  were  no  less 
than  43  pupils  in  the  class  of  beginning  English  Unter- 
sekiinda,  which  was  at  times  under  my  instruction  at 
the  Musterschule.  I  am  informed  that  this  is  not  at  all 
unusual.  To  be  sure,  this  same  evil  would  be  found  very 
frequently  in  America,  but  it  should  certainly  be  recognized 
as  an  evil,  and  strenuous  attempts  should  be  made  to  rad- 
ically decrease  the  number  of  pupils  in  such  large  language 
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classes.  The  astonishing  results  which  are  obtained  in 
language  work  at  the  Musterschule  in  spite  of  this  dis- 
advantage is  a  further  testimonial  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  reform  method,  and  makes  us  ask  what  further  results 
they  would  accompHsh  if  the  classes  were  reduced  to  reason- 
able size. 

In  keeping  with  the  characteristic  German  thoroness 
the  schools  are  conducted  with  care  and  attention  for  the 
minutest  details.  Between  each  recitation  or  instruction 
period  of  45  minutes'  length,  there  is  a  recess  of  rom  10 
to  15  minutes  spent  by  the  pupils  in  the  school  yard  when- 
ever the  weather  permits  and  in  the  halls  in  case  of  bad 
weather.  This  recess  is  for  relaxation  and  for  the  freshen- 
ing of  mind  and  body,  so  that  in  each  succeeding  hour  the 
attention  can  be  focused  with  renewed  strength  and  sharp- 
ness upon  the  work  in  hand.  Great  care  is  given  to  venti- 
lation. The  teachers  realize  more  than  many  of  our  high 
school  teachers  that  it  is  a  part  of  their  professional  duty 
to  contro'  the  ventilation  of  the  classroom.  During  the 
pauses  above  mentioned  the  rooms  are  invariably  aired 
thoroly,  even  in  winter.  In  the  Musterschule  there  is 
an  excellent  system  of  steam  heating,  good  curtains,  and 
a  splendid  electric  lighting  system  in  each  room.  There 
are  adjustable  desks  and  benches  thruout  the  school, 
and  I  am  told  that  the  boys  are  measured  every  six  months, 
whereupon  the  seats  and  benches  are  adjusted  accordingly; 
so  that  it  never  occurs  as  with  us  that  a  short  pupil's  feet 
dangle  in  the  air,  or  that  the  tall  boy  is  doubled  up  like 
a  jack-knife  or  made  round-shouldered  because  of  too 
low  a  desk.  The  Germans  criticize  our  method  of  having 
the  pupils  pass  from  one  room  to  another  according  to  the 
subject  studied,  partially  because  it  is  then  impossible  to 
keep  any  scientific  control  over  the  size  of  seats  and  desks. 
The  care  which  the  Germans  practise  in  this  regard  is  possi- 
ble because  the  pupils  of  each  class  remain  in  the  same  room 
and  the  same  seat  during  each  hour  of  the  day,  regardless 
of  the  subject  taught,  unless  indeed  it  is  a  subject  such  as 
drawing,  natural  science,  chemistry  or  physics,  which  re- 
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quires  a  room  of  special  equipment.  However,  the  other 
subjects  of  instruction,  language,  history,  etc.,  likewise 
require  special  equipment.  In  the  Musterschule  much  of 
this  equipment,  needed  occasionally  in  various  classes, 
is  stored  up  in  practical  fashion  for  the  common  use  in  a 
single  room,  where  it  is  beautifully  arranged  and  cata- 
logued. Thus  all  the  material  not  in  actual  use  is  at  any 
time  in  reach  of  all  classes.  Whenever  charts  or  maps  are 
needed,  pupils  are  sent  for  them,  bring  them  to  the  class- 
room, and  return  them  at  the  end  of  the  hour.  In  the 
American  high  school  each  room  is  equipped  for  the  recita- 
tions which  are  held  there,  and  there  is  considerable  ad- 
vantage in  having  the  material  constantly  at  hand,  ready 
for  instantaneous  reference  without  the  forethought  of 
sending  for  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  Our  system 
whereby  the  pupils  pass  from  room  to  room  for  each  recita- 
tion period  is  not  the  source  of  as  much  complication  and 
confusion  as  my  German  friends  believe  it  would  neces- 
sarily be.  The  pupils  in  the  German  schools  leave  their 
rooms  between  periods  as  well  as  our  pupils,  and  once  having 
left,  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  go  to  a  new  room  as  to  return 
to  the  same  one.  Our  system  of  passing  between  rooms 
is,  of  course,  the  necessary  outgrowth  of  the  greater  size 
of  our  schools,  the  greater  variety  of  subjects  taught,  and 
the  greater  liberty  to  the  individual  pupil  in  choosing  his 
course  of  studies.  The  German  school  deals  with  classes 
as  a  unit.  We  pay  the  price  of  a  somewhat  greater  complex- 
ity and  deal  with  individual  pupils,  treating  each  one  with 
more  special  consideration  as  to  his  tastes  and  needs. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  for  us  to  eliminate  the 
passing  of  the  pupils  as  ong  as  we  retain  the  optional  sys- 
tem of  studies  which  enables  each  pupil  to  have  a  different 
program. 

The  Germans  are  less  generous  with  the  floor  space  in 
the  individual  classrooms,  having  benches  and  desks  for 
two  or  three  pupils  rather  than  individual  desks  as  is  the 
case  with  us.  This  is  disagreeable,  especially  in  regard 
to  written  work,  if  for  no  other  reasons.     But  the  German 
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care  for  detail  is  again  shown  in  the  fact  that  in  the  Muster- 
schule  the  boy  who  sits  on  the  right  side  of  such  a  double 
bench  changes  place  at  the  beginning  of  each  month  with 
the  boy  on  the  left  side,  so  that  the  body  of  each  may  develop 
symmetrically.  A  similar  example  of  minute  care  for  the 
physical  development  of  the  pupils  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
the  smaller  pupils  are  required  to  carry  all  of  their  books 
to  and  from  school  in  a  little  knapsack,  so  that  the  load  is 
borne  in  the  most  scientific  place,  mainly  upon  the  back, 
with  the  weight  distributed  equally  upon  both  shoulders. 
Most  boys  continue  to  do  this  voluntarily  up  to  the  age  of 
13  or  14. 

The  American  teacher  notices  at  once  the  surprizingly 
small  amount  of  blackboard  space  supplied  in  the  German 
schoolrooms.  In  our  high  schools  it  is  the  usual  thing 
to  have  the  entire  room  encircled  by  the  blackboards  ex- 
cept where  the  windows  and  doors  occur,  so  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  send  half  of  the  class  to  the  blackboard  at  the  same 
time.  Indeed  I  have  had  many  classrooms  in  California 
where  the  entire  class  could  be  busied  at  the  blackboards 
at  the  same  time  if  desired.  In  the  German  schools  the 
blackboards  seem  to  be  regarded  primarily  as  for  the  use 
of  the  teacher.  In  the  Musterschule  there  is  more  black- 
board than  in  most  other  schools,  but  even  there  only  a 
portion  of  the  front  wall  is  devoted  to  the  blackboard, 
which  accommodates  only  from  two  to  four  pupils  at  one 
time.  This  scantiness  of  blackboard  space  imprest  me  as 
the  faultiest  point  in  German  schoolroom  equipment,  and 
should  receive  attention.  The  language  teachers  are  badly 
handicapped,  and  how  a  teacher  of  mathematics  can  get 
along  satisfactorily  with  a  large  class  and  so  little  black- 
board surface  is  more  than  I  can  understand. 

In  discussion  of  this  point  with  my  German  colleagues, 
it  was  conceded  that  more  blackboard  Space  would  be 
desirable,  but  the  reply  was  made,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
they  could  not  understand  how  intensive  class  work  could 
be  achieved  when  half  the  class  is  occupied  at  the  board. 
My  reply  to  this  is  that  the  remainder  of  the  class  can  be 
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busied  orally  for  the  short  time  necessary,  and  that  the  more 
extensive  use  of  written  work  on  the  board  can  be  made  to 
lighten  tremendously  the  teacher's  load  of  paper  correcting 
work,  which  weighs  perhaps  even  more  heavily  upon  our 
German  colleagues  than  upon  us.  Written  work  put 
quickly  upon  the  board  can  be  corrected  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  class  rather  than 
for  a  single  individual  when  it  is  corrected  on  his  paper 
which  the  rest  of  the  class  does  not  see.  One  of  the  tasks 
of  the  reform  method,  which  makes  such  heavy  demands 
upon  the  teacher,  must  be  to  lessen  the  amount  of  the 
teacher's  outside  correcting  work,  and  I  see  in  the  black- 
board an  instrument  which  can  greatly  help  in  accomplish- 
ing this  end. 

With  regard  to  the  office  of  a  German  school,  one  notices 
in  some  things  what  seems  to  us  an  almost  "penny- wise 
and  pound-foolish"  policy  of  economy.  The  Direktor 
has  the  assistance  of  a  single  clerk  in  his  office,  where  we 
should  have  an  assistant  principal  and  one  or  two  clerks 
in  a  school  of  the  same  size.  The  Direktor  of  a  German 
school  is  furthermore  required  to  teach  several  classes  in 
addition  to  his  supervisory  and  administrative  duties 
— a  thing  which  is  almost  unheard  of  with  us  except  in  the 
smallest  of  schools.  The  result  is  that  the  Direktor  is 
often  overworked.  I  inquired  if  it  would  not  be  desirable 
for  the  Direktor  to  be  relieved  of  his  teaching  duties,  but 
received  the  reply  that  the  head-master  should  be  the  head 
in  teaching  as  well  as  in  organization;  that  he  regarded 
the  teaching  as  his  highest  calling  and  placed  business 
management  on  an  inferior  level.  This  is  most  apparently 
right  in  the  case  of  a  man  with  such  a  pedagogical  mission 
as  Direktor  Walter  of  the  Musterschule,  who  has  not  only 
wielded  great  influence  in  education  in  his  own  country, 
but  who  has  made  a  deep  impression  upon  education  in  other 
countries  as  well.  An  American  professor  wrote  in  a  recent 
letter:  "Since  his  recent  visit  to  America  the  name  of 
Walter  is  mentioned  in  every  large  educational  gathering 
where   the   teaching   of   modern   languages   comes   to   dis- 
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cuss:  on,  and  we  reap  constantly  increasing  profit  from  the 
stimulus  of  his  presence  among  us."  But  the  larger  services 
which  such  a  man  could  perform  seem  to  receive  little 
consideration.  From  lack  of  assistance  the  man  with  a 
mission  and  receiving  a  Direktor's  salary  is  often  compelled 
to  do  the  work  of  a  clerk,  a  janitor,  or  a  telephone 
boy. 

The  burden  falling  upon  Direktor  Walter  from  the  large 
number  of  distinguished  visitors  who  come  to  inspect  his 
school  should  likewise  receive  consideration.  The  register 
at  the  Musterschule  testifies  to  the  astonishingly  large 
number  of  these  visitors,  and  they  exact  a  proportionate 
amount  of  time.  But  altho  these  visitors  place  a  burden 
upon  the  school,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  mistaken 
policy  to  refuse  to  receive  them.  It  can  only  be  of  value 
to  Germany  to  emanate  her  influence  thru  these  emissaries 
of  other  countries.  I  do  not  know  how  satisfactory  the 
solution  would  be,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  situation 
at  the  Musterschule  calls  for  the  creation  of  the  position 
of  an  Assistant  Direktor,  so  that  some  of  the  compara- 
tively unimportant  routine  duties  of  administration  might 
be  cared  for  by  another,  and  the  attention  of  the  Direktor 
be  thus  liberated  for  larger  things.  We  have  certain  lessons 
of  economy  to  learn  in  America,  while  Germany  may  per- 
haps err  at  times  in  the  opposite  way.  I  recall  from  boy- 
hood my  rage  at  the  carpenters  who  built  my  father's 
house,  for  not  picking  up  and  using  the  nails  which  had 
fallen  accidentally  to  the  ground  during  their  work.  I 
was,  therefore,  imprest  at  the  words  I  chanced  to  hear  from 
Mark  Keppel,  Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  County 
of  Los  Angeles,  who  was  speaking  on  the  subject  of  false 
economy:  "We  should  discharge  at  once,"  he  said,  "the 
carpenter  who  takes  the  time  to  pick  up  the  nails  which 
fall  to  the  ground,  for  his  time  has  become  too  precious  for 
such  use.  We  pay  the  carpenter  $4.  a  day  and  his  time  is, 
therefore,  so  valuable  that  a  few  minutes  of  his  work  are 
worth  more  than  several  pounds  of  nails."  In  my  opinion 
the  Direktor  of  the  Musterschule  is  forced  from  lack  of 
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sufficient  assistance  to  pick  up  too  many  nails  in  the  valuable 
time  which  should  be  his  for  the  process  of  building. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  equipment  a  few  words 
might  be  said  as  to  school  libraries.  Altho  one  would  ex- 
pect the  German  schools  to  have  larger  and  better  Hbraries 
than  ours  because  of  their  longer  period  of  existence,  the 
opposite  is  the  case.  The  hbraries  in  the  German  schools 
seem  to  be  a  much  less  prominent  factor  than  with  us. 
In  the  State  of  California,  furthest  west  of  all  the  states, 
and  with  a  history  of  only  about  65  years  as  a  state  of  the 
American  Union,  high  schools  of  similar  standing  have 
elaborate  and  modem  libraries  for  the  constant  use  of  pupils 
as  well  as  teachers.  Each  of  our  six  high  schools  in  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  has  its  own  splendid  Ubrary,  and  funds 
are  set  aside  for  their  steady  improvement. 

The  Musterschule  has  a  teachers'  hbrary  of  moderate 
size,  accessible  to  teachers  only,  and  containing  many 
antiquated  as  well  as  more  modern  books.  The  school 
has  also  within  its  walls — tho  accidentally — a  small  and 
interesting  library  belonging  to  the  Neusprachliche  Verein- 
igung  of  the  city.  But  the  school  library  for  the  boys 
themselves  is  not  scientific  at  all,  and  serves  mostly  for 
reading  and  amusement  in  leisiu-e  hours. 

In  making  such  a  comparison  between  the  hbraries  of 
German  and  American  higher  schools  several  things  ought, 
of  course,  to  be  considered.  Most  of  the  German  schools 
have  a  long  history  whereas  most  of  ours  are  new.  It  is, 
therefore,  natural  that  we  should  have  the  advantage  in 
the  modernness  of  our  entire  equipment.  Again,  since 
the  German  higher  schools  are  not  permitted  to  grow  to 
such  unwieldy  size  as  is  the  case  with  us,  the  Germans 
must  have  more  schools  in  a  city  of  the  same  size  than  we, 
and  the  problem  of  supplying  each  school  with  a  Ubrary 
is  a  greater  one  to  solve.  But  doubtless  the  main  factor 
at  work  here  is  the  difference  in  our  entire  methods  of 
instruction.  In  America  much  independent  home  work 
and  a  great  amount  of  outside  reading  and  reference  work 
is  required;  in  Germany  (if  I  may  risk  generaUzation  based 
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on  narrow  observation),  comparatively  little  outside  refer- 
ence reading  is  required.  The  instruction  is  instilled  into 
the  pupils  in  the  classroom.  It  is  characteristic  of  us  that 
we  lay  stress  upon  the  independent  activity  of  the  pupils, 
and — all  too  often,  I  fear — after  assigning  a  lesson  for  their 
preparation,  hold  recitations,  in  which  the  pupils  repeat 
what  they  have  supposedly  learned  outside  of  the  class. 
The  German  teacher  presents  to  his  pupils,  by  word  of  mouth, 
everything  which  they  are  to  learn,  and  drills  it  into  them. 
Our  pupils  have  fewer  hours  in  school  and  are  expected  to 
use  their  free  time  for  a  sufficient  amount  of  reading  and 
study;  while  the  German  pupil  has  many  more  hours  in 
school,  with  the  exaction  of  a  much  sterner  attention, 
and  has  little  free  time  for  himself  outside  of  school.  The 
home  work  which  is  assigned  to  him  he  is  required  to  get 
much  more  thoroly  than  our  lax  system  enables  any  one  of 
us  teachers  to  insist  upon.  And  so,  speaking  in  general 
terms,  we  obtain  independence  and  initiative  at  the  cost 
of  much  time  and  with  a  considerable  degree  of  superficiality, 
while  the  Germans  obtain  thoroness  at  perhaps  some  slight 
cost  of  originahty  and  spontaneity,  the  pupils  remaining 
in  the  main  more  receptive.  The  American  pupil  is  full 
of  questions  which  are  encouraged  and  answered  by  the 
teacher  as  long  as  they  are  thoughtful  and  profitable, 
and  thus  the  independent  energy  of  the  pupils  often  leads 
inductively  to  the  very  heart  of  the  lesson.  It  is  rarer  in 
a  German  classroom  that  such  questions  are  put. 
They  are  not  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  method  of 
presentation.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  connection 
likewise  we  can  each  profit  by  adopting  from  the  other. 

One  of  the  greatest  differences  between  our  educational 
system  and  the  German  is  our  co-education  as  contrasted 
with  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls  as  found  in  most 
parts  of  Germany.  This  difference  is,  of  course,  universally 
known,  but  it  makes  a  much  more  vivid  impression  upon 
one  who,  after  having  taught  mixt  classes,  enters  a  school 
where  there  are  boys  only.  I  have  always  regarded  and 
still  regard  the  question  of  the  comparative  merits  of  these 
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two  systems  as  one  of  great  difficulty.     In  general,  I  have 
always   been    an    adherent   of   the    co-educational   system, 
"beheving  that  the  most  natural   and  healthy  results   are 
attainable  by  the   normal  relationship   of   boys   and   girls 
in  the  same  schools  and  classes,  just  as  they  are  together 
in  the  larger  school  of  Ufe.     I  wish  to  state,  however,  that 
I  found  the  classes  of  boys  strongly  appeahng,  and  see  that 
•segregation,    too,    has   its   great   advantages.     A   harmony 
and  unity  exist  in  a  class  of  boys  which  can  not  be  had  in 
a  mixt   class.     The   boys   work   together   with   much   less 
self-consciousness.     They    may   be   handled   with    greater 
freedom  and  a  healthy  ruggedness.     A  new  vista  is  opened 
up  in  the  possibiHty  of  taking  long  tramps  with  the  entire 
class,  tramps  of  educational  interest  and  of  mora   and  phys- 
ical value;  a  splendid  practise  with  the  Germans  which  we 
should  cultivate.     One  who  sees  the  rapid  way  in  which 
Direktor  Walter  handles  a  class,  even  requiring  the  boys 
to  run  (on  tip-toes)  rather  than  walk  to   the   blackboard 
or  to  the  phonetic  sound-chart,  to  go  thru  various  actions, 
etc. — everything  moving  with  the  rapidity  and  smoothness 
■of    machinery — must    realize    how    the    method    would    be 
hampered  by  the  embarrassment  arising  from  a  class  of 
mixt  sex.     The  French  Department  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  has  recently  deemed  this  constraint  and  embar- 
rassment to  be  so  serious  a  factor  in  language  work  that  it 
has  begun  the  segregation  of  sexes  in  the  beginning  language 
classes,  tho  not  in  the  more  advanced  work.     On  this  much- 
mooted  question  I  beUeve  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
each  side,  and  reaUze  as  I  had  not  done  before  the  advantages 
of  segregation. 

The  next  point  which  I  would  hke  to  contrast  is  the 
optional  system  of  studies  in  our  high  schools,  with  the 
rigid  program  of  studies  prescribed  to  the  pupils  of  German 
schools,  where  there  is  no  option  whatever  except  in  a  few 
such  courses  as  linear  drawing,  manual  training,  and  extra 
language  work.  We  err  at  times  in  America  in  giving  too 
much  freedom  to  the  individual.  Certainly  our  optional 
system  is  in  some  respects  too  loose,  often  resulting  in  a 
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scattering  of  energy  and  a  waste  of  time.  It  is  a  crime  that 
a  pupil  should  be  allowed  to  elect  a  certain  language  and 
at  the  end  of  a  year  drop  it  and  turn  to  another — yet  it 
often  happens.  Two  years  is  the  average  time  which  our 
pupils  devote  to  a  language  in  high  school,  whereas  to  be 
really  profitable  the  time  devoted  to  a  sngle  language  should 
be  not  less  than  four  years.  Many  pupils  scarcely  pass 
beyond  the  stage  of  experiment,  in  language  and  in  other 
subjects  as  well. 

In  the  Realgymnasium  Musterschule  the  boys  have  nine 
years  of  French,  six  years  of  Latin,  and  four  years  of  Eng- 
lish, and  as  a  result  can  accomplish  something  of  permanent 
value  in  these  branches.  However,  the  Germans  are  again 
at  the  opposite  extreme,  allowing  no  option  at  all,  except 
in  the  neghgible  cases  mentioned  above.  There  are,  to  be 
sure,  three  kinds  of  schools  in  Germany,  Gymnasium, 
Realgymnasium  and  Oberrealschule,  which  lay  stress  upon 
different  subjects  and  the  child  or  his  parents  may  choose 
which  school  the  boy  (or  girl)  shall  enter.  But  once  in 
the  school  there  is  no  elasticity,  no  choice,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  closing  year  in  Oberprima,  when  the  boy  is  i8  or 
19  years  old  and  corresponds  in  development  to  the  second- 
year  student  in  an  American  college.  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  wronging  of  the  individual,  for  it  forces  each  personahty, 
whatever  differences  it  may  develop  in  talent  and  taste, 
into  the  same  mold,  even  beyond  the  age  when  free,  inteUi- 
gent  choice  should  have  recognition.  System  sometimes 
tends  to  crush  the  individual  in  Germany,  just  as  too  much 
freedom  often  spoils  him  in  America. 

Suppose  a  boy  has  no  mathematical  talent.  We  all 
agree  that  each  boy  should  have  some  mathematics,  but 
is  it  wise  or  good  that  he  should  be  forced  to  continue  the 
subject  too  far  when  his  talents  lie  in  the  direction  of  lan- 
guage, history,  or  literature?  In  the  American  high  school 
the  pupil  who  fails  in  one  subject  continues  in  all  the  others 
in  which  his  work  has  been  satisfactory,  and  repeats  only 
the  subject  n  which  he  failed.  In  Germany  the  boy  who 
fails  in  one  or  more  subjects  fails  in  all  and  repeats  the  en- 
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tire  work  of  the  year,  his  soul  being  fed  on  the  material 
which  he  has  once  digested — unless  he  has  a  compensating 
strength  in  other  subjects  and  is  deemed  sufficiently  ripe 
to  pass  on  in  all.  There  is  no  elastic  provision  to  enable 
him  to  pass  on  in  work  for  which  he  is  fit,  while  still  holding 
him  back  for  the  repetition  of  work  in  which  he  has  failed. 
It  may  be  asked  what  it  avails  to  allow  the  pupil  to  con- 
tinue in  subjects  if  held  back  by  others,  for  he  can  not 
leave  the  school  any  sooner.  This  may  be  true,  but  the 
boy  is  at  least  given  fresh  food  in  all  subjects  in  which  he 
has  done  well  enough  to  justify  it,  and  thus  much  is  gained 
for  him. 

Let  us  take  another  example  of  the  occasional  bad  work- 
ing of  the  rigid  plan  of  study.  Suppose  a  boy  of  English 
or  American  parentage  resides  in  Germany,  or  suppose 
that  a  German  boy  has  been  fortunate  enough,  by  trips 
abroad,  to  become  thoroly  conversant  with  the  English 
or  French  language,  so  that  he  is  ready  for  advanced  work 
in  that  subject.  Such  a  boy  can  not  be  accommodated  in 
a  German  school.  If  he  belongs  to  Obersekunda  in  all 
other  subjects  he  must  also  take  Obersekunda  EngUsh 
or  French.  He  can  not  take  some  sub  ects  in  Obersekunda 
and  others,  in  which  he  is  advanced,  in  a  higher  class. 
The  classes  form  distinct  pigeon-holes  into  which  the  in- 
dividuals are  placed,  and  if  a  boy  happens  to  get  straddled 
between  two  pigeon-holes  by  any  chance  of  ate,  then  the 
worse  for  the  boy. 

As  in  most  cases  of  two  extremes,  so  here  again  the  proper 
solution  is  doubtless  to  be  found  somewhere  between. 
We  must  add  to  the  restrictions  governing  our  optional 
system,  and  Germany,  we  think,  would  do  well  to  grant 
some  option,  say  to  the  two  highest  classes,  Unterprima 
and  Oberprima.  In  my  conversation  with  the  boys  of 
these  classes  I  found  that,  in  many  cases,  they  strongly  de- 
sire such  a  privilege  and  would  make  grateful  use  of  it. 
A  boy  of  this  age  normally  has  some  decided  bent  which 
he  should  be  permitted  to  develop. 

A  Frankfurt  colleague,  with  whom  I  discust  this  point. 
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writes:  "It  is  not  sufficient  to  simply  compare  different 
systems  of  the  two  nations,  without  trying  to  find  the  reasons 
which  explain  those  differences.  There  are  obstacles  in 
the  way  to  granting  option  in  the  German  schools  which 
you  do  not  have  to  consider  in  America.  We  Germans 
can  not  adopt  the  same  optional  system  as  the  iVmerican 
schools  have,  for  all  the  boys  who  leave  the  last  and  highest 
class  of  the  so-called  higher  schools  have  to  pass  a  rather 
difficult  examination  which  opens  the  doors  of  the  university 
and  is  the  basis  for  all  careers  dependent  on  the  state  or 
under  the  control  of  the  state.  Now  the  state  prescribes 
a  certain  amount  or  standard  of  knowledge  in  certain  branches 
of  school  work,  and  an  optional  system  going  too  far  would 
not  agree  with  what  the  state  thinks  necessary  to  requure. 
Our  whole  school  system,  just  the  same  as  in  America, 
is  closely  connected  with  our  political  and  historical  de- 
velopment." 

Understanding  how  entirely  true  this  is,  it  seems  only 
fitting  to  ask  whether  the  state,  which  controls  the  situa- 
tion, can  not  make  the  sufficient,  sHght  change  in  require- 
ments necessary  to  make  a  certain  reasonable  measure  of 
option  possible  in  the  schools.  If  it  saw  fit  to  do  so,  the 
state  could  readily  allow  some  choice  between  studies  of 
equivalent  value — a  step  which  does  not  necessitate  any 
less  amount  or  lower  standard  of  knowledge. 

A  mention-worthy  effect  of  the  optional  and  non-optional 
systems  comes  to  hght  in  the  modern  language  work. 
Visitors  of  the  modern  language  classes  at  the  Musterschule 
must  notice  and  admire  the  extensive  use  which  is  made 
of  etymology  and  equivalent  words  in  other  languages 
for  explaining  new  words.  Both  French  and  Latin  are 
heavily  drawn  upon  for  interpreting  a  new  word-form  in 
English;  and  this  is  possible  in  a  German  class  because 
every  boy  in  the  class  has  had  the  same  amount  of  these 
languages  as  well  as  of  all  other  subjects.  In  a  similar 
way  the  contents  of  any  other  lesson,  in  history,  in  German, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  can  be  drawn  upon  at  pleasure  in 
the  language  hour,  for  every  member  of  the  class  can  be 
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held  accountable  for  the  same  program  of  lessons.  These 
valuable  phases  of  method  can  be  used  little  or  not  at  all 
in  America,  because  it  is  theoretically  possible  in  a  large 
high  school  that  no  two  pupils  in  the  language  class  may 
have  identical  lesson  programs.  There  are  usually  many 
in  the  class  who  have  studied  no  other  language,  so  that 
the  teacher  of  German  can  not  rely  upon  other  languages 
for  explanation  of  new  material  in  German. 

A  feature  in  school  organization  which  caught  my  at- 
tention is  that  in  the  Musterschule  the  language  teacher 
often  retains  the  same  boys  thruout  the  greater  part  of 
their  study  of  the  language.  For  instance,  French  is  begun 
in  Sexta.  The  teacher  who  begins  the  French  instruction 
advances  with  the  class,  so  that  the  boys  may  have  the 
same  instructor  in  French  for  six  or  sometimes  even  for 
nine  years,  unless  for  some  reason  a  change  is  made.  This 
custom  is  unknown  to  us,  probably  because  our  optional 
system  prevents  a  certain  group  of  pupils  from  remaining 
intact  as  a  certain  fixt  class  in  language  or  any  other  sub- 
ject. Further,  there  is  a  range  of  only  four  years  in  our 
high  schools,  and  of  these  four  only  about  two,  on  the 
average,  are  devoted  to  a  language  by  each  pupil.  From 
an  attendance  of  2,000  boys  and  girls  at  the  Polytechnic 
High  School  in  Los  Angeles,  out  of  which  there  were  six 
beginning  classes  of  about  25  each  in  German,  there  were 
only  about  six  who  continued  thru  a  fourth-year  course. 
Happily  there  is  a  strong  tendency  towards  improvement 
in  this  direction. 

The  above-mentioned  plan  of  promoting  the  teacher 
with  the  class,  which  I  have  been  informed  is  only  casual, 
has  the  advantage  of  continuing  unbrokenly  the  method 
used  in  teaching.  The  teacher  knows  exactly  what  to  ex- 
pect of  the  class,  and  what  he  may  require  of  them.  In 
our  larger  high  schools  the  semester's  work  is  the  only 
unit  we  have,  and  it  is  deplorable  that  after  a  half  year's 
work  the  identity  of  a  class  (as  a  unit)  is  lost,  and  the  class 
which  continues  the  next  semester's  work  is  composed  of 
members  from  different  classes  and  teachers,  where  some- 
what dififerent  methods  have  been  used. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  promotion  of  the  teacher  with 
the  same  class  for  too'  long  a  time  may  involve  serious 
disadvantages.  There  is  no  teacher,  however  broad  his 
preparation,  who  has  not  his  particular  horizon  and  his 
individual  pecuharities.  To  Hmit  a  class  to  this  one  teacher 
robs  them  of  the  freshness  brought  by  a  new  personaHty, 
with  new  viewpoints  and  a  new  fund  of  experience,  and 
is  sure  to  result  in  a  certain  one-sided  presentation  of  the 
subject  which  would  probably  be  counteracted  by  another 
teacher  in  the  same  subject.  The  promotion  is,  of  course, 
good  for  the  teacher,  in  that  it  keeps  him  from  a  rut  and 
continues  him  in  his  personal  growth.  Our  teachers  are 
generally  accorded  this  same  advantage  of  changes  in 
teaching  program,  but  not  with  the  identical  classes  of 
pupils. 

I  presume  that  no  American  has  commented  on  the 
German  school  system  or  compared  it  with  our  own  without 
objecting  to  the  undemocratic  organization  of  the  former. 
The  idea  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  offer 
an  equal  opportunity  of  education  to  rich  and  poor  alike 
happily  constitutes  the  very  cornerstone  of  our  educational 
system,  and  consequently  the  public  schools,  from  the 
primary  grades  thru  the  university,  are  free  to  all  alike, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Canadian 
border  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  Germany  only  the 
Volksschulen  and  Mittelschulen,  offering  a  cotuse  of  nine 
years,  are  free  of  charge.  The  Gymnasium,  Realgymnasium 
and  Oberrealschulen  require  tuition.  Altho  a  pupil  can 
enter  a  higher  school  after  three  or  four  years'  attendance 
at  a  Volksschule,  he  can  do  it  only  by  passing  an  examina- 
tion, and  later  on  this  transfer  becomes  practically  impossi- 
ble. So  the  Volksschule  acts  as  a  sort  of  a  ditching  track 
out  into  life,  from  which  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  con- 
tinue to  a  higher  education.  In  America  a  child  can  post- 
pone decision  as  to  a  higher  education  until  the  last  of  the 
eight  years  of  the  primary  school,  and  the  further  we  can 
induce  him  to  go,  the  greater  we  deem  the  gain  to  the  nation. 
We  rejoice  when  the  statistics  show  a  gain  in  the  number 
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of  those  who  go  thru  high  school  and  university,  and  do 
what  we  can  to  bring  such  gains  about,  EnHghtenment 
is  the  sole  guarantee  to  the  permanence  of  our  government, 
and  we  feel  that  a  gain  in  education  is  a  gain  in  the  wealth 
and  stabiUty  of  our  society. 

An  American  detects — or  thinks  he  detects — a  different 
attitude  in  Germany,  perhaps  due  in  part  (i)  to  the  dififer- 
ence  in  social  structure  as  between  a  monarchy  with  its 
greater  class  distinctions,  and  a  democracy;  in  part  (2)  to 
the  fact  that  the  higher  schools  and  universities  in  Ger- 
many entitle  their  graduates  who  pass  the  examinations 
to  a  state  position ;  and  perhaps  also  (3)  in  part  to  the  over- 
population of  Germany  with  its  consequent  overcrowding 
of  all  professions  and  vocations. 

There  is  a  stronger  tendency  in  the  German  than  in  the 
American  mind  to  classify  people  according  to  their  social 
station  or  material  possessions  rather  than  according  to 
personal  worth  and  ability,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  even 
reflected  in  the  school  system.  Of  coin-se,  great  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  many  scholarships  are  given  to 
the  best  boys  of  the  Volksschulen,  and  the  town  school- 
boards  are  bound  to  give  a  certain  percentage  of  the  incom- 
ing school-fees  to  poorer  children.  So  far,  so  good;  but  we 
feel  that  this  may  be  insufficient.  Are  these  scholarships 
available  in  such  numbers  that  every  boy  in  the  Volks- 
schule,  whose  ability  equals  the  average  ability  of  the  boys 
in  the  Vorschule  and  beginning  grade  of  the  higher  school, 
is  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  enter  the 
higher  school?  If  not,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  money 
line  exists.  Furthermore,  the  schools  are  not  able  to  de- 
termine with  infallible  accuracy  at  so  early  a  stage  as  the 
third  or  fourth  year  of  a  pupil's  development  which  pupils 
have  the  talents  to  justify  a  higher  education.  These 
talents  are  often  unfolded  much  later  in  the  school  course. 
There  is  a  tremendously  long  and  suggestive  list  of  the  world's 
great  men  who  were  the  very  ones  picked  out  by  their  early 
school-masters  as  the  ignoramuses  and  asses  of  their  class 
— as  the  ones  who  would  surely  come  to  nothing.     Yet  if 
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the  boy  of  the  Volksschule  has  not  shown  fitness  in  the 
early  grades,  his  subsequent  promising  development  will 
be  too  late  to  enable  him  to  make  an  advantageous  switch 
to  the  higher  institution  for  the  continuance  of  his  education. 

UTiether  there  be  sufficient  scholarships  for  the  poorer 
boys  of  ability  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  parents  of  a 
little  means  can  put  their  weak  children  thru  higher  schools, 
the  tuition  of  which  closes  them  to  the  poor  boy  of  equal 
ability,  and  thus  the  chance  factor  of  a  parent's  means, 
determines,  to  some  extent,  whether  or  not  the  German  child 
shall  enjoy  a  higher  education.  In  America  we  are  hostile 
to  the  idea  that  this  be  decided  in  the  slightest  degree,, 
so  far  as  the  public  schools  are  concerned,  by  the  question 
of  wealth.  There  is  the  same  public  school  for  rich  and  poor 
alike,  and  the  eight  years  of  the  primary  grades  open  the 
way  for  all  to  a  higher  education  in  the  high  school  and 
the  university.  During  the  high  school  period  all  kinds, 
of  subjects  are  offered  to  the  pupils,  the  manual  and  the 
vocational  branches  as  well  as  the  classical,  and  thus  we 
aim  to  bring  it  about  that  the  personal  taste  and  desire  of 
each  individual,  as  well  as  the  fitness  he  shows  by  the  time 
he  has  reached  a  determining  age,  shall  decide  whether  he 
turn  aside  into  life,  entering  upon  a  vocation,  or  whether 
he  continue  in  school  for  a  still  higher  mental  training. 

Germans  and  Americans  have  a  somewhat  different  idea 
as  to  the  function  of  a  university.  In  Germany  the  uni- 
versity is  regarded  as  the  institution  which  prepares  solely 
for  a  professional  career.  In  America  we  have  been  ad- 
vancing our  standards  beyond  what  they  have  been,  and 
we  regard  the  university  as  an  institution  for  imparting 
a  broader  cultural  education  in  addition  to  that  which  the 
high  school  has  given,  and  we  are  beginning  to  demand 
of  our  professional  men  that  they  postpone  their  profes- 
sional courses  at  the  university  until  they  have  graduated 
from  such  a  broad,  cultural  university  course.  In  other 
words,  we  are  making  rapid  progress  towards  a  requirement 
of  three  or  four  years  in  addition  to  the  usual  four -year 
undergraduate  university  course. 
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Now  the  German  universities  are  purely  scientific  and 
professional,  qualifying  their  graduates  who  pass  the  ex- 
aminations to  receive  appointment  to  state  positions.  This 
connection  between  state  and  university  gives  rise  to  an 
embarrassment  which  we  do  not  experience  in  America. 
Germany  has  on  her  hands  an  ever-increasing  "geistigen 
Proletariat,"  a  class  of  young  men  of  mediocre  ability  who 
should  have  entered  upon  other  calHngs,  but  who,  perhaps 
because  of  the  means  of  their  parents,  have  continued 
thru  the  university,  have  taken  the  examination,  and  in 
increasing  numbers  encumber  the  state,  which  must  pro- 
vide them  with  positions.  This  situation,  as  remarked 
before,  has  no  parallel  in  America.  If  we  get  the  sons  of 
our  farmers  to  take  university  courses,  partly  cultural 
and  partly  along  the  lines  of  scientific  agriculture, 
many  return  to  the  soil  as  men  fitted  to  be  citizens  in  a  self- 
governing  republic,  prepared  in  a  way  which  makes  them 
not  only  more  prosperous  in  their  labor  but  also  richer 
in  their  intellectual  life,  and,  therefore,  an  asset  to  the  nation. 
We  want  not  only  the  most  talented  pupils  to  enjoy  a  higher 
education,  but  strive  to  entice  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  the  moderately  talented  to  continue  thru  our  high 
schools  and  universities.  They  do  not  become  a  burden 
or  embarrassment  to  the  state,  but  a  bulwark  to  it. 

The  Musterschule  has  a  very  splendid  corps  of  teachers. 
The  German  secondary  school  teacher  is,  by  requirement, 
a  university-trained  man,  and  is  generally  excellently  quah- 
fied  for  his  profession,  which  he  has  adopted  as  a  life-calling 
and  not,  as  often  with  us,  as  a  stepping-stone  to  better 
things.  He  is  better  paid  than  his  American  colleague 
and  except  in  cases  of  gross  unsatisfactoriness  has  life 
tenure  of  his  position.  His  salary  continues  when  he  is 
sick,  whether  it  be  for  a  day  or  several  months;  and  he  re- 
ceives a  pension  on  retiring,  which  increases  according  to 
the  length  of  his  period  of  service.  He  is  required  to  teach 
only  20  to  24  hours  a  week,  whereas  the  ordinary  American 
high  school  teacher  must  usually  teach  30  hours,  without 
counting  duty  in  study  rooms  and  the  vast  amount  of  cler- 
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ical  work  imposed  upon  him.  For  this  reason  alone,  we 
should  be  justified  in  expecting  a  discernable  difference  to 
our  disadvantage  in  the  quality  of  the  work  rendered. 
In  the  classroom  the  German  teacher  is  a  strict  disciplina- 
rian, sometimes  seeming  even  a  Uttle  too  stern.  But 
he  secures  perfect  obedience  and  attention,  and  we  have 
something  to  learn  from  him  in  this  respect.  He  also 
secures  a  deference  and  politeness  from  his  pupils  which 
is  most  covetable  for  American  boys,  who  do  not  always 
possess  these  attributes  in  too  high  a  degree. 

The  German  language  teacher  has  a  tremendous  ad- 
vantage over  his  American  colleague  because  of  his  close 
proximity  to  France  and  England.  A  trifling  expenditure 
brings  him  to  these  countries.  Some  teachers  find  it  possi- 
ble to  spend  each  summer  abroad,  now  in  France,  now  in 
England.  The  governing  bodies  of  state  and  town  have 
a  fund  for  aiding  those  teachers  who  otherwise  could  not 
go  abroad  for  their  preparation.  We,  in  America,  are 
at  an  almost  prohibitive  distance  ro  m  Fance  and  Germany, 
and  yet  there  is  no  government  assistance  for  the  sending 
abroad  of  teachers,  but  it  is  left  entirely  to  the  private 
ability  of  the  teacher. 

Having  spoken  briefly  of  the  German  teacher,  I  wish  to 
say  also  a  few  words  about  the  boys.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned their  splendid  manners.  They  have  an  outer  polish 
which  our  boys  do  not,  as  a  rule,  obtain.  They  tip  then- 
hats  to  their  masters.  They  stand  when  teacher  or  visitor 
enters  or  leaves  the  classroom.  They  see  that  a  visitor 
is  supplied  with  a  chair  and  book  without  a  word  of  indica- 
tion from  the  teacher.  None  of  them  ever  past  thru 
a  door  or  gate  before  me  when  we  were  together.  These 
are  only  a  few  slight  points  among  others  which  might  be 
mentioned,  but  they  go  to  make  up  the  very  important 
characteristic  of  good  breeding.  In  the  Musterschule 
none  of  the  lying  and  stealing  ever  came  to  my  attention 
which  sometimes  cause  such  distress  and  worry  to  the  authori- 
ties of  our  schools.  The  boys  are  straightforward  and 
honest.     I  remember  my  astonishment  on  an  occasion  when 
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somewhere  in  a  large  class  of  43  boys  taking  was  going 
on  which  I  could  not  ocate  at  the  moment.  At  my  ques- 
tion: "Who  is  talking?"  the  offender  promptly  stood  up, 
whereas  according  to  my  experience  his  American  con- 
temporary would  have  buttressed  himself  behind  the  silence 
of  his  comrades,  and  would  have  felt  no  prompting  of  honor 
to  acknowledge  his  offense.  I  mention  this  because  it  is 
typical  and  occurred  often  enough  to  warrant  a  deduction. 

In  the  German  school  the  pupil  has  no  time  for  all  of 
the  distractions  to  which  our  pupils  are  subject.  Germans 
who  have  visited  our  schools  criticize,  with  justice,  the  ex- 
cess to  which  our  student  activities  go.  In  our  high  school 
there  is  the  debating  club,  the  oratorical  club,  the  language 
clubs,  the  journalistic  club,  the  dramatic  club,  and  endless 
other  clubs,  all  most  excellent  and  praiseworthy  in  them- 
selves, but  which,  in  their  total  effect,  dissipate  the  energies 
and  attention  of  our  pupils  too  much  and  distract  them 
from  their  lessons  proper.  The  German  schoDlsshave  no 
such  excess  of  student  activities,  and  'the  G"erinari''SchQol- 
boy  tends  to  the  main  business.  '°'"'  '*•,''* 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  during  his  school  course' 
the  German  boy  gains  about  two  y'^ars  in  deve'i>pni<i),i'b  ovef ' 
the  American  boy.     My  observations  in  this'  tespect  seem  \ 
to  conform  to  the  generally  exprest'  opiiiioij-^f/ educational' 
men.     I  have  expended  some  thought  iri  tlie'efiideavor  tq 
analyze  the  causes  of  this  difference)  and  I  believe  that  th^ 
following  are  contributing  factors:     Tt;has  been  mentioned 
a  few  lines  above  that  the  German  boy  ife  iif?ld'  'Fitrictly  to 
business.     The  American  boy  has  a  much  easier'lot.     Not 
only  do  the  Germans  work  more  intensely  during  the  school 
hours,  but  they  gain  considerable  time  daily  thru  the  fact 
that  the  school  day  is  longer.     Again,  whereas  the  American 
boy  is  free  on  Saturday  morning,  the  German  boy  goes  to 
school  on  that  day  and  the  result  is  a  gain  of  almost  an 
entire  school  day  in  the  week.     There  are  also  fewer  holi- 
days  in    Germany.     We   have   been    almost   holiday-mad 
in  America.     Practically  every  month  in  our  school  year  is 
broken  into  by  a  holiday.     On  these  days  our  pupils  are 
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freed  from  school,  and  have  no  thought  for  the  historical 
occasion  which  the  holiday  should  celebrate.  We  should, 
of  course,  commemorate  these  historical  events  and  instill 
patriotism  nto  our  children  by  directing  their  attention 
to  our  national  heroes,  but  we  can  do  this  much  better  by 
keeping  the  schools  in  session  and  setting  apart  a  portion 
of  the  day  for  a  patriotic  program. 

The  vacations  o  the  Prussian  schools  are  also  shorter 
than  our  own,  the  longest,  which  occurs  in  the  summer, 
lasting  only  from  four  to  five  weeks.  We  can  not  well 
shorten  the  length  of  our  long  summer  vacation,  because 
in  most  parts  of  our  country  the  heat  of  the  summer  does 
not  permit  it. 

Another  factor  which  may  contribute  towards  our  dis- 
advantage is  our  too  extensive  employment  of  women- 
teachers.  There  is  not  so  much  objection  to  this  in  the 
grammar  grades,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  great  mistake  that 
boys .  sjiould.  -be  mostly  in  the  hands  of  women-teachers 
on.  up'*  tllVii  tlie  .Entire  high  school  course.  To  my  mind 
\tlifere  is  no  questioVl^Ut  that  a  man-teacher  is  better  for 
•boys  of  the  high  scho^'.age.  A  woman  can  not  have  the 
''same' Jf^rnjij^,.' can  no^'fliake  the  same  appeal  and  obtain 
the  sarne'r'es'p'onse  fromj'th^  boy.  Her  atmosphere  is  femi- 
niriq''n'Ad".ntJt;ffiasculine/',*  However,  as  long  as  the  teacher's 
.position  i's"  not'  iWade^  sufficiently  desirable  in  America  to 
appeal  to  the  ambitie>n§  of  capable  men,  it  can  not  be  ex- 
pected that  they^.w-jlVbe  attracted  to  and  remain  in  the  pro- 
fes^iorl/ih'  sVifficient'  numbers. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  advantage  gained  by 
the  German  over  the  American  boy — how  can  the  former 
help  but  absorb  from  the  atmosphere  which  is  around 
him?  In  America  we  are  new.  We  have,  comparatively 
speaking,  little  historical  past.  We  have  no  great  monu- 
ments of  architecture.  We  have  no  great  legacies  of  art. 
We  lie  thousands  of  miles  aside  from  the  great  nations 
whose  activity  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  history  of  modern 
civilization.  But  the  German  boy  is  born  and  raised  in 
the  very  midst  of  all  this.     On  every  hand  there  is  a  monu- 
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ment  reminding  him  of  some  historical  personage  or  some 
historical  event  which  is  thus  made  tangible  and  real. 
Art  galleries  and  museums  are  open  to  his  inspection. 
Theatres  subsidized  by  the  city  governments  admit  him 
at  low  cost  to  the  best  presentations  of  drama  and  music. 
Towns  with  new  historical  and  architectural  interests  lie 
within  reach  by  an  easy  tramp  or  a  short  trip  on  bicycle 
or  train.  Some  schools  have  scholarships  for  sending  the 
best  pupils  to  England  or  France  for  the  summer,  and  ex- 
changes of  pupils  are  sometimes  made.  These  are  some  of 
the  inevitable  advantages  which  come  from  Germany's 
location  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  and  should  be  borne  in 
mind  when  we  compare  her  education  with  that  in  our 
country. 

There  are  many  praiseworthy  features  in  the  school 
life  which  I  saw  at  the  Musterschule  upon  which  I  should 
like  to  comment,  but  I  have  already  written  at  perhaps  too 
great  length.  The  athletics,  singing  and  drawing  are  ex- 
cellent. The  Direktor  is  a  man  who,  despite  insistence 
upon  strenuous  work,  brings  joy  into  the  school.  It  is  due 
to  the  rarely  inspiring  and  captivating  personality  of  this 
man  that  the  Musterschule  has  a  loyal  and  enthusiastic 
body  of  alumni  (at  present  550  strong),  who  afford  financial 
aid  to  the  school,  have  equipped  it  wi  h  scholarships, 
athletic  suppUes,  rowing-shells,  tents  and  camping  outfits, 
and  who  defray  excursion  expenses  for  the  poorer  pupils, 
print  programs  for  special  school  occasions,  etc. 

When  I  mentioned  some  of  these  splendid  facts,  after 
my  return,  in  a  talk  to  the  Language  Teachers  Association 
of  Southern  California,  my  veracity  was  questioned  by  an 
elderly  German  professor  who  was  present,  who  told  my 
audience  that  his  recollections  of  early  school  days  in  Ger- 
many formed  the  darkest  memories  of  his  hfe,  and  what 
I  was  asserting  about  the  school  life  of  a  German  Real- 
gymnasium  sounded  like  fairy  tales  to  him.  Truly,  "old 
times  are  changed,  old  manners  gone." 

It  seems  a  very  culpable  omission  to  close  my  observa- 
tions and  to  dismiss  the  Musterschule  without  saying  any- 
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thing  further  about  the  reform  method  in  language  teach- 
ing which  is  used  there.  But  so  much  has  been  written 
on  this  subject  and  the  reform  method  is  so  fully  expounded 
in  Direktor  Walter's  various  treatises  that  I  shall  restrain 
myself  here  to  a  few  brief  remarks.  There  is  no  question 
as  to  the  splendid  results  which  are  obtained  in  the  language 
classes.  The  interest  of  the  pupils  is  intense.  I  have 
seen  boys  so  eager  to  answer  that  they  left  their  seats 
in  the  rear  of  the  room  and  imconsciously  made  their  way 
thru  the  aisle  to  the  front  in  their  desire  to  get  the  teacher's 
attention.  I  have  heard  the  boys  in  Direktor  Walter's 
beginning  French  class  exclaim:  "O!"  "Aw!"  in  regret 
when  the  ringing  of  the  bell  announced  the  closing  of  the 
hour.  I  have  nowhere  seen  such  masterful  class  instruction 
as  against  individual  instruction  of  members  in  a  class. 

Most  of  the  boys  of  the  Musterschule  who  have  had  one 
year  of  English  can  use  the  language  better  than  the  average 
American  college  student  can  use  German  who  has  studied 
that  language  for  twice  that  length  of  time  according  to 
the  old  translation  method  still  so  much  in  vogue  with  us. 
I  regard  the  central  message  of  the  reform  method  to  be 
the  condemnation  of  the  practise  of  translation  from  one 
language  into  the  other.  A  constant  comparison  between 
two  languages  is  detrimental  to  the  good  and  idiomatic  use 
of  either,  and  translation  is  an  art  in  itself  which  is  quite 
another  thing  from  language  acquisition.  Our  American 
pupils  are  slaves  to  their  dictionaries,  and  lose  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  in  looking  up  the  same  words  over  and  over 
again.  Liberation  from  this  evil  can  only  be  brought 
about  by  abandoning  the  translation  method  and  remaining 
within  the  boundary  of  the  language  being  learned.  The 
material  in  hand  must  be  so  used,  varied,  illuminated,  and 
set  into  motion  by  all  possible  means  that  pronunciation, 
form  and  content  become  one,  and  the  material  becomes 
the  1  ving  possession  of  the  pupil.  Speaking  should  not  be 
a  slow  acquisition  resulting  from  years  of  silent  study,  but  it 
should  form  the  backbone  of  the  process ;  for  it  is  the  brand 
which  stamps  a  word  ineradicably  upon  the  consciousness. 
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A  second  message  of  the  reform  method  (which,  by  the 
way,  insists  on  a  pure  and  accm-ate  pronunciation  obtain- 
able by  the  use  of  phonetics),  is  that  we  should  constantly 
use  the  material  once  acquired.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
further  building  or  use  that  we  acquire  it — and  by  use  I 
mean  not  only  speaking,  but  reading  and  writing  as  well. 
I  vividly  remember  from  my  own  experience  as  a  beginner 
how  book  after  book  was  placed  upon  the  shelf  after  it  had 
been  laboriously  translated  by  the  dictionary.  The  work 
done  in  them  was  scarcely  referred  to  again,  and  profited 
us  little  beyond  the  mechanical  skill  of  hunting  out  the 
correct  words.  One  page  of  material  thoroly  mastered, 
which  remains  an  acquisition  of  the  pupil,  is  worth  a  dozen 
pages  superficially  past  over.  Those  teachers  in  America 
who  argue  that  because  of  our  isolated  position  we  should 
aim  only  at  a  reading  ability  on  the  part  of  our  pupils 
in  a  foreign  language,  mistake  dictionary  work  for  reading 
and  lay  themselves  open  to  the  suspicion  that  they  are 
protecting  their  own  weakness.  Those  who  do  not  regard 
speaking  as  an  end  in  itself  should  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  most  rapid  means  to  the  end  of  genuine  read- 
ing and  writing  ability. 

Anyone  having  followed  the  old  grammar  and  reading 
method  and  remembering  the  rocky  road  of  his  experience 
knows  that  this  process  involves  the  keeping  of  one  finger 
in  the  text  and  one  in  the  vocabulary  and  dictionary, 
and  that  the  ensuing  recitation  in  German  is  only  a  recita- 
tion in  English,  which  contributes  perhaps  towards  a  cer- 
tain logical  training,  but  little  towards  a  knowledge  or  power 
in  German.  In  the  course  of  years,  indeed,  a  little  German 
is  bound  to  seep  in  along  with  the  mechanical  process,  but 
at  what  a  cost  of  time  and  energy!  What  the  boys  learn 
in  Enghsh  and  French  at  the  Musterschule  is  theirs,  perma- 
nently and  independently,  a  usable  capital  which  gives 
them  power  for  further  acquisition  of  the  language. 

Regrettably  enough  the  learning  of  a  language  is  some- 
times first  begun  at  college  in  America,  and  at  this  late 
time  the  reform  method  is  not  fully  adaptable.  But  when 
we  so  unscientifically  violate  the  laws  of  psychology   by 
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beginning  the  language  study  at  so  late  a  period,  we  can  not 
expect  more  than  a  fair  result.  We  must  not  only  do  more 
language  work  in  the  high  schools,  but  we  must  push 
the  beginnings  on  down  into  the  grammar  grades,  where 
they  properly  belong. 

The  counter  argument  may  be  advanced  that  the  German 
language  offers  difficulties  in  script  and  print,  forms  and 
syntax  which  are  found  neither  in  French  nor  in  Enghsh; 
that  whereas  the  German  teachers  have  a  soHd  grammatical 
basis  from  Latin  and  German  upon  which  to  build,  we  have 
to  do  all  of  the  grammatical  drilling  in  connection  with  our 
modern  language  teaching.  This  is  true,  and  indicates 
that  we  must  modify  the  method  by  placing  a  little  more 
emphasis  upon  the  grammar,  etc.;  but  it  does  not  mean 
that  we  can  not  use  the  reform  method  and  must  follow 
an  analytical  grammar  method  to  the  exclusion  of  the  liv- 
ing language.  Our  conditions  are,  indeed,  quite  different 
in  America,  and  we  can  not  bodily  adopt  the  method  just 
as  it  is  used  abroad.  But  its  cardinal  principles  are  right, 
and  these  we  can  and  must  adopt  where  we  have  not  already 
done  so.  If  it  is  desired  to  place  our  schools  on  the  same 
level  in  language  work  with  the  best  German  schools,  the 
hours  required  of  our  teachers  must  be  reduced,  and  they 
must  be  allowed  sabbatical  years  with  a  continuance  of 
salary  for  the  purpose  of  study  abroad. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  hearty  thanks  to  the 
educational  authorities  of  the  German  Government,  to  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  and  to  Direktor  Walter,  for  the 
valuable  privilege  which  they  accorded  me  in  appointing 
me  to  serve  as  exchange  teacher  at  the  Musterschule, 
also  to  all  the  faculty  members  and  friends  who  extended 
us  such  cordial  hospitality  in  Frankfurt.  I  shall  long 
continue  to  draw  inspiration  from  this  prized  experience, 
and  shall  delight  to  play  even  a  very  small  role,  where 
my  influence  reaches,  in  the  furthering  of  the  understanding 
and  friendship  between  our  two  great  peoples. 

Clair  Haydn  Bell 

Los  Angeles  High  School 
California 


V 
THE   INVESTIGATION    OF   SCHOOL   SYSTEMS 

It  is  becoming  popular  thruout  the  United  States  to  have 
■school  systems  examined  and  reported  upon  by  experts, 
appointed  either  by  the  Board  of  Education  or  by  some  out- 
side body.  Like  many  other  new  departures,  this  custom 
has  extended  itself  somewhat  rapidly  and  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue until  it  is  seen  that  the  dangers  and  disadvantages 
■of  such  investigations  are  likely  to  overshadow  their  bene- 
fits. In  this  age  of  inquiry  and  research  when  there  is 
such  a  feverish  disposition  to  pull  institutions  up  by  the 
roots  to  see  that  they  are  sprouting  properly,  it  is  very 
possible  to  over-emphasize  the  advantage  of  such  inquiries. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  some  nstances  these  investigations 
have  been  instigated  and  initiated  by  persons  or  associations 
who  are  known  as  severe  critics  of  the  system  and  were 
more  or  less  hostile  to  some  of  those  in  charge.  Further- 
more the  conclusions  of  an  investigating  committee  are 
often  given  broadcast  to  the  public  instead  of  being  treated 
as  a  confidential  communication  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Whether  such  publicity  is  warranted  and  will  re- 
sult to  the  quickening  and  upbuilding  of  the  schools  will 
depend  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  criticisms  and  the 
recommendations  which  are  made.  If  the  report  is  thoroly 
constructive,  sympathetic,  and  appreciative,  it  may  in- 
crease the  public  confidence,  and  give  courage  and  strength 
to  officers  and  teachers,  while  at  the  same  time  pointing 
out  such  faults  and  weaknesses  as  need  to  be  corrected. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  report  fails  to  take  into  account 
the  historical  development  of  the  system,  its  environment, 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  to  work,  the  difficulties 
it  has  had  to  meet,  and  consists  largely  in  denunciation, 
and  criticism  of  methods  employed,  it  is  quite  likely  to  do 
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more  harm  than  good  especially  if  it  is   made    a    series 
of  sensations  by  the  public  press  with  exciting  headhnes. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  to  find  fault  with  any 
specific  investigation  which  has  been  made  or  to  impune 
the  motives  or  sincerity  of  those  who  have  made  them, 
but  rather  to  discuss  the  principles  which  should  govern 
such  an  enquiry  and  the  attitudes  which  should  be  pre- 
served both  in  seeking  the  facts  and  in  reporting  upon  re- 
sults. The  public  schools  of  any  community  constitute 
the  most  important  public  interest  and  their  welfare  is 
so  intertwined  with  other  interests,  domestic,  civic,  and 
reHgious,  that  no  person  or  group  of  persons  should  be 
permitted  under  the  sanction  of  legislative  action  or  of 
popular  clamor  to  take  steps  which  will  do  injustice  to  any 
of  the  interests  involved. 

First. — It  can  readily  be  seen  that  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  methods  and  results  of  public  education  are 
non-exam" nable;  that  is,  it  is  impossible  by  any  quanti- 
tative measurement  or  comparison  to  exhibit  their  real 
worth.  It  has  always  been  agreed  that  teaching  is  more 
or  less  a  spiritual  process.  It  is  one  personality  working 
upon  another.  It  is  the  communication  of  life,  the  culture 
of  ideals  and  sentiments,  and  the  liberalizing  of  mind  and 
heart  by  the  means  of  truth.  If  education  is  a  striving 
for  certain  kinds  of  efficiency,  and  assumes  that  teaching 
and  the  various  activities  of  the  school  can  be  reduced 
to  precise  form  so  that  the  results  can  be  weighed  and 
measured  like  oats  or  petroleum,  our  schools  will  become 
far  less  the  means  of  inspiration  and  uplift  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past. 

An  investigation  can  properly  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  schoolhouses  as  regards  lighting,  ventilation,  cleanliness, 
convenience  and  general  hygiene,  it  can  examine  the  pro- 
gram of  schools  to  see  if  there  is  proper  arrangement  of 
lessons,  and  rehef  thru  recreation  and  variety.  Investi- 
gators can  observe  what  relations  exist  between  teachers 
and  puj^ils,  whether  cordial  or  otherwise,  they  can  set 
examinations    on    subject    matter    to    determine    whether 
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there  is  accuracy,  good  judgment,  sense  of  proportion,  and 
adequate  knowledge.  Inquirers  can  even  observe  the 
teaching  to  see  if  it  is  rational,  logical,  and  interesting, 
they  can  take  note  of  things  that  are  measurable,  such  as 
attendance  and  promotion;  but  after  all  this  has  been  done, 
there  will  still  be  a  large  area  in  the  life  of  the  school,  the 
value  of  which  it  is  as  impossible  to  tabulate  as  it  is  to 
tell  what  constitutes  the  charm,  the  magnetism,  and  the 
influence  of  personality  whereby  it  becomes  the  more 
dynamic  thing  in  the  world. 

Second. — The  administration  and  operation  of  a  school 
system  thru  all  its  functions  of  organization,  teaching,  dis- 
cipline, etc.,  has,  for  many  years,  commanded  the  study 
and  serv'ce  of  able  men  and  women.  They  have  first-hand 
and  not  merely  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It 
follows  therefore  that  any  group  of  persons  selected  to 
overhaul  and  criticize  a  school  system  should  be  equal  in 
scholarship,  ability,  and  experience  to  those  whose  work 
they  are  asked  to  investigate.  If  men,  however,  well 
educated  and  competent  on  the  theoretical  side  but  lacking 
in  real  experience  are  authorized  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
labors  of  those  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  practical 
work,  they  are  quite  sure  to  err  in^ their  conclusions.  Their 
point  of  view  is  that  of  the  lecture  room  rather  than  of 
the  workshop.  Even  if  they  do  not  begin  their  work 
with  preconceived  ideas,  which  they  undertake  to  sub- 
stantiate, they  are  in  danger  of  doing  grave  injustice  be- 
cause they  are  inacquainted  with  the  slow,  laborious, 
painstaking  process,  whereby  the  system  has  been  brought 
to  its  present  state  of  efficiency.  It  would  seem  absurd 
to  appoint  a  group  of  medical  practitioners,  who  have  had 
little  or  no  experience  in  hospitals,  to  investigate  and  pass 
judgment  on  the  work  of  surgeons  who  have  been  for 
years  performing  operations.  Neither  would  it  be  sensible 
to  ask  a  group  of  engineers  who  have  been  chiefly  engaged 
in  office  work,  making  plans  and  drawings,  to  go  out  and 
criticize  those  practical  men  who  have  solved  great  problems 
in  bridge  building  or  mining. 
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Third. — A  committee  of  investigation  should  make 
a  careful  study  of  the  history  of  a  school  system  to  be 
examined  in  all  its  local  bearings.  They  should  understand 
the  social,  economic,  and  cultural  conditions  under  which 
the  schools  have  been  developed.  It  often  happens  that 
for  many  years  a  system  has  had  to  work  in  the  face  of 
obstacles.  It  has  been  hampered  by  politics,  and  the  merit 
system  has  not  been  in  force,  or  it  may  be  that  there  have 
been  adverse  economic  conditions  so  that  the  appropria- 
tions have  been  too  small  to  provide  what  was  necessary 
for  efficiency.  In  some  manufacturing  communities,  where 
the  inflow  of  foreign  people  has  been  rapid,  the  school 
system  is  greatly  handicapped,  and  needs  much  time  and 
money  to  bring  about  normal  conditions.  All  these  things 
should  be  taken  into  account,  and  any  conclusions  re- 
specting the  quality  of  the  teaching  and  the  conditions 
under  which  school  work  is  done  should  be  tempered  by 
facts  as  they  are.  One  serious  drawback  to  the  school 
system  is  the  number  of  teachers  educated  under  a  former 
political  regime,  who  are  not  capable  of  rising  to  high 
professional  plane,  yet  are  not  inefficient  enough  to  be 
displaced.  There  have  been  instances  where  the  board 
of  examiners  apparently  gave  no  attention  to  this  historic 
background,  and  felt  that  it  was  enough  to  search  out  the 
faults  of  a  school  system  and  bring  the  changes  on  them  with 
no  word  of  appreciation  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  system 
had  overcome  its  obstacles  or  of  reasons  for  its  failure  to 
do  so. 

Fourth. — An  investigation  of  a  school  system  today 
will  win  little  glory  for  itself  unless  it  rises  up  to  the  modern 
conception  that  real  education  is,  after  all,  more  phil- 
anthropic than  pedagogical.  The  human  elements  out- 
class and  transfigure  mere  matters  of  method.  When  an 
investigator,  inquiring  into  the  working  of  a  classroom, 
sets  up  standards  of  a  purely  pedagogical  nature  and  gives 
no  consideration  to  the  function  of  the  teacher  as  mis- 
sionary, as  friend,  and  as  moral  guide,  he  does  injustice 
to  the  profession  of  which  he  is  a  member  and  shows  him- 
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self  to  be  more  of  a  pedant  than  a  philosopher.  The  greatest 
thing  in  the  world  today  is  the  regard  of  man  for  his  fellow 
man,  which  brings  about  social  action  in  every  department 
of  human  advancement.  Every  schoohroom  is  a  social 
organism.  The  civic  and  moral  training  acquired  in  the 
cooperative  work  of  a  classroom  is  understood  to  be  of 
vastly  more  value  than  methodology.  Or,  in  other  words, 
any  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  teacher  which  does  not 
inquire  into  the  social  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom,  has 
omitted  the  most  important  factor  in  the  problem.  That 
philanthropy  is  the  ruhng  principle  in  American  schools 
is  seen  in  the  almost  universal  attempt  to  strengthen  the 
vocational  element,  in  the  searching  out  and  segregating 
of  all  classes  of  dehnquent,  defective,  and  unfortunate 
pupils  and  in  the  provision  for  medical  inspection.  The 
dental  clinic,  the  care  of  eye  and  ear,  school  feeding  and 
nursing,  the  opening  of  social  and  recreative  centers,  and 
the  organization  of  various  forms  of  play,  dancing,  etc., 
with  a  moral  aim  as  well  as  many  other  rapidly  increasing 
attempts  to  humanize  and  redeem  the  rising  generation 
thru  physical,  moral,  and  social  means  go  to  establish 
my  thesis. 

Fifth. — Keeping  in  mind  what  has  already  been  said 
about  the  fallacy  of  ignoring  the  social,  ethical,  and  humani- 
tarian aspects  of  public  education,  it  is  an  easy  step  to  the 
assertion  that  any  adequate  school  inquiry  should  give 
attention  to  the  product  as  well  as  to  the  process.  A  school 
system  thru  a  course  of  a  series  of  years  may  be  expected 
to  have  brought  about  important  changes  and  improve- 
ments in  community  Hfe.  It  should  have  so  alUed  itself 
with  the  churches,  with  charity  and  other  benevolent 
organizations  as  to  make  a  strong  congeries  of  influences 
reaching  to  every  home  and  giving  character  and  stabiHty 
to  every  institution.  An  inquiry  should  therefore  go 
beyond  the  schools  to  the  homes  and  to  the  community 
to  see  whether  there  is  a  good  degree  of  thrift,  prudence, 
and  economic  judgment  in  home  management  as  a  result 
of    school    training.     The    teaching    of    Manual    Training, 
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Domestic  Science  and  Art  should  be  carried  on  in  such  a 
way  as  to  palpably  affect  the  common  life  of  the  people, 
and  it  may  safely  be  believed  that  in  many  cases  the  im- 
provement has  been  almost  revolutionary.  There  may 
be  a  similar  expectation  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  Art. 
Its  fruits  should  manifest  themselves  in  good  taste,  shown 
in  house  decoration,  furniture,  floor  coverings,  etc. 

A  large  fraction  of  the  time  in  the  public  schools  is  given 
to  the  teaching  of  the  mother  tongue  and  the  use  of  books. 
Adding  to  this  the  wide  provision  now  being  made  for  public, 
school,  and  classroom  libraries,  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  discover  tangible  evidences  of  interest,  appreciation, 
and  judgment  in  the  reading  of  the  young  as  well  as  of 
adults. 

A  committee  of  investigation  might  well  consider  whether 
in  the  fields  of  art,  music,  literature,  athletics  and  social 
recreations  there  are  such  organized  agencies  in  the  com- 
munity as  to  make  sure  that  the  graduates  of  the  schools 
will  be  safeguarded  and  carried  on  along  paths  of  growth 
and  culture.  How  puerile,  after  forty  years  of  strenuous 
educational  endeavor  in  this  country,  to  investigate  a  system 
of  public  education  and  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  the 
effects  of  that  system  on  the  life  of  the  community! 

There  are  many  other  considerations  to  be  kept  in  mind 
if  the  practise  of  investigating  school  systems  is  to  be  con- 
tinued. The  purpose  of  this  article  has  been  gained  if 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that,  because  of  the  nature 
of  a  school  system  and  the  absolute  need  that  such  a  system 
should  have  public  confidence,  an  investigation  should 
not  result  in  sensational  communications  to  the  public, 
but  rather  in  a  confidential  and  serious  report  to  aid  the 
Board  in  correcting  faults  and  in  carrying  on  its  work  in 
the  best  possible  manner.  The  investigation  should  be 
deliberate,  time  enough  being  taken  to  inquire  into  all  the 
phases  of  educational  work  and  especially  into  that  border- 
land lying  between  the  schools  and  the  real  life,  vocational, 
political,  religious,  and  social,  of  the  community,  so  that 
educators  may  be  free  from  hypocrisy  and  not  seem  to 
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pretend  one  thing  and  practise  another.  If  pubhc  educa- 
tion is  really  a  redemptive  force,  not  second  to  any  other  in 
the  advancement  of  the  higher  civilization,  it  is  so  not 
because  it  is  subservient  to  any  formal  or  doctrinaire 
opinions,  bu  because  it  calls  into  place  the  highest  human 
attributes  and  sets  free  the  most  inspiring  and  upHfting 
influences  affecting  all  the  people. 

The  officers  and  teachers  in  a  school  system  hold  a  high 
professional  position  in  the  community  and  should  enjoy 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  citizens.  There  is  always 
likely  to  be  considerable  criticism,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  it  may  do  good.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  when 
any  such  important  step  as  the  publication  of  a  report 
of  a  committee  of  investigation  occurs,  all  the  disgruntled 
and  unhappy  members  of  a  community  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  off  old  scores,  and  sometimes  manage  to  raise 
a  storm  of  fault-finding  which  is  most  unfortunate  for  the 
schools.  Teachers  who  are  doing  their  duty  quietly  and 
faithfully  should  be  protected,  not  merely  for  their  own 
sake,  but  for  the  good  of  the  children  and  the  homes  from 
which  they  come.  If  children  and  parents  are  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  schools  are  all  wrong,  it  becomes  very  dif- 
ficult to  accomplish  good  results.  Instead  of  appointing 
a  commission  to  report  publicly  on  city  schools,  it  would 
seem  far  better  to  choose  some  one  or  two  very  competent 
persons  as  advisors  to  the  school  system,  say  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  giving  them  proper  salary  and  letting  them 
make  confidential  reports  to  the  Board,  from  time  to  time, 
on  such  matters  as  seem  to  them  to  need  special  attention. 
This  would  be  humane  and  would  preserve  the  dignity  of 
the  system  and  those  employed  in  it.  It  would  prevent 
the  exploitation  of  personal  opinions  and  that  playing 
to  the  galleries  which  is  so  likely  to  occur,  and  which  has 
occurred  recently,  not  only  in  the  investigation  of  school 
systems,  but  in  some  of  our  other  civic  institutions.  It 
may  safely  be  predicted  that  in  due  time  we  shall  reach 
a  more  sane  and  rational  method  of  discovering  and  cor- 
recting evils  in  our  most-cherished  institutions. 
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Still  more  to  be  avoided  is  the  policy  which  permits, 
one  group  ot  professional  people  to  turn  their  batteries 
of  criticism  upon  another  group  equally  competent,  thus 
creating  unrest  and  suspicion  in  the  community-at-large 
and  bringing  upon  themselves,  as  well,  a  degree  of  ill  feeling 
which  they  do  not  deserve,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  for 
a  moment  that  men  and  women,  who  are  thot  worthy 
to  do  this  high  grade  of  work,  have  any  other  motive  thaa 
to  perform  this  service  justly,  effectively,  and  considerately 

Samuel  T.  Button 
Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 
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GOOD  AND  BAD  IN  NEW  YORK  SCHOOLS^ 
From  June  i,  191 1,  until  a  very  recent  date,  which  I 
have  been  unable  to  fix  definitely,  a  school  inquiry  has  been 
in  progress  under  the  general  direction  of  the  following 
members  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment: 
Hon.  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  President  Board  of  Aldermen; 
Hon.  "William  A.  Prendergast,  Comptroller;  Hon.  Cyrus 
C.  Miller,  President  Borough  of  The  Bronx.  These  gentle- 
men, who  constituted  the  "Committee  on  School  Inquiry," 
employed  a  number  of  gentlemen  prominent  in  educational 
work,  for  the  most  part  university  work,  to  investigate  the 
aims,  methods,  and  results  of  the  work  of  our  city  public 
schools.  The  names  of  these  gentlemen,  together  with  the  di- 
visions of  inquiry  to  which  they  were  assigned,  are  as  follows : 

In  charge  of  Educational  Aspects  of  School  Inquiry — Paul  H.  Hanus,  Pro- 
fessor of  Education,  Harvard  University. 

Statistical  Studies  Pertaining  to  the  Need  of  Elementary  School  Teachers;  Pro- 
motions and  Part  Time;  Intermediate  Schools — Frank  P.  Bachman, 
Ex-Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Organization  and  Methods  of  the  Supervisory  Staff,  Including  the  Board  of 
Superintendents,  District  Superintendents;  Directors  of  Special  Branches; 
Board  of  Examiners — Edward  C.  Elliott,  Professor  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

Teachers  and  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  Together  with  the  Super- 
vision of  Their  Schools  by  the  Principals;  Elementary  School  Course  of 
Study — Frank  M.  McMurry,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University. 

Compulsory  Attendance  Service — Jesse  D.  Burks,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research,  Philadelphia. 

Vocational  Schools — Herman  Schneider,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering, 
University  of  Cincinnati. 

High  Schools,  Organization  and  Administration — Frank  W.  Ballou,  Director 
of  School  Affiliation  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University 
of  Cincinnati. 

Board  of  Education  and  Local  School  Boards — Ernest  C.  Moore,  Professor 
of  Education,  Yale  University. 

High  School  Courses  of  Study  (Except  Commercial  Courses) — Calvin  O.  Davis, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Michigan,  and  Inspector 
of  High  Schools. 

1  From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  sub- 
mitted December  10,  1913. 
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High  School  of  Commerce,  Commercial  High  School,  and  Commercial  Courses 
in  High  5cAoo/s— Frank  V.  Thompson,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ungraded  Classes— n&Toxy  H.  Goddard,  Director,  Department  of  Psycholog- 
ical Research,  New  Jersey  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Boys 
and  Girls. 

The  Courtis  Tests  in  Arithmetic — Stuart  A.  Courtis,  Head  of  Department 
of  Science  and  Mathematics,  Detroit  Home  and  Day  School,  Detroit. 

The  report  made  by  Professor  Ernest  C.  Moore  was  re- 
jected by  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment,  but  has  since  been  pubHsht  in  book  form, 
and  constitutes,  in  my  judgment,  a  most  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  hterature  of  city  school  organization. 

Subsequently,  Dr.  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  Professor  of 
Administration  Law  at  Columbia  University,  and  Dr. 
Frederick  C.  Howe,  Director  of  the  People's  Institute, 
were  employed  to  make  a  study  of  the  organization  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  its  relation  to  the  city  and  state 
government. 

In  addition  to  the  speciahsts  enumerated  above,  several 
other  persons  were  employed  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  "condition  of  the  physical  plan  and  the  business 
system  and  accounts  of  the  Board  of  Education."  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  comment  at  present  on  the  statements 
and  findings  of  this  part  of  the  inquiry. 

I  have  not  the  time  or  space  to  make  a  thoro  and  detailed 
review  of  the  fourteen  hundred  pages  of  printed  matter 
in  which  the  reports  of  the  educational  investigators  are 
embodied.  To  a  considerable  extent,  however,  this  work 
has  been  done  by  committees  of  principals  and  teachers 
whose  "studies"  of  the  reports  are  published  in  Appendix 
G  of  this  volume.     These  studies  are  as  follows: 

Review  of  Professor  McMurry's  Report  on  Teachers  and  Teaching  in  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  by: 

Byron  W.  Baker,  Principal,  P.  S.  156,  Margaret  Knox,  Principal,  P.  S.   15, 

Brooklyn.  Manhattan. 

Mary  L.  Brady,  Principal,  P.  S.  177,  Frederic  L.  Luqueer.  Principal,  P.  S. 

Manhattan.  152,  Brooklyn  (Chairman). 

John  D.  Hancy,  Principal,  P.  S.  46,  Francis  H.  J.  Paul,  Principal,  P.  S. 

The  Bronx.  171.  Manhattan. 

Emma  L.  Johnston,  Principal,  Brook-  Frank   K.   Perkins,   Principal,   P.   S. 

lyn  Training  vSchool  for  Teachers.  26,  Brooklyn. 

Edward    N.    Jones,    Principal,    New  John  L.  Reigart,  Principal,  P.  S.  166, 

York  Training  School  for  Teachers.  Manhattan. 
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Review  of  Professor  Schneider' s  Report  on  Vocational  Schools,  by : 
Associate  City  Superintendent  Gustave  Straubemniiller. 

Review  of  Professor  Davis's  Report  on  High  School  Courses  of  Study,  by : 

John  H.  Denbigh,  Chairman,  Princi-  William      Hayward,      Curtis      High 

pal,  Morris  High  School.  School. 

Stuart  H.  Rowe,  Principal,  Wadleigh  Harry    T.    Weed,    Manual    Training 

High  School.  High  School. 

James     Sullivan,     Principal,     Boys'  Ernest  Reiss,  Boys'  High  School. 

High  School.  David  L.  Arnold,  Washington  Irving 

William  T.  Vlymen,  Principal,  East-  High  School. 

ern  District  High  School.  Hiram  H.  Bice,  DeWitt  Clinton  High 

William   L.   Felter,   Principal,   Girls'  School. 

High  School.  Marion  Mayo,  Eastern  District  High 

Isaac    N.    Failor,     Principal,     Rich-  School. 

mond  Hill  High  School.  Henry  Zick,  Wadleigh  High  School. 

Preston    G.    Farrar,    Erasmus    Hall  Miss     Alice     Higgins,     Girls'     High 

High  .School.  School. 

George  W.  Hunter,  DeWitt  Clinton  Miss  Frances  Abbott,    Curtis    High 

High  School.  School. 

Arthur   E.   Hunt,    Manual   Training  Miss  Antoinette  Lawrence,  Jamaica 

High  School.  High  School. 

Review  of  Superintendent  Frank  B.   Thompson' s  Report  on  Commercial  Edu- 
cation, by: 

James  J.  Sheppard,  Principal,  High  School  of  Commerce. 

Review  of  Mr.  Courtis's  Tests  in  Arithmetic,  by: 

Middlesex  A.   Bailey,   Head  of  the   Department  of  Mathematics, 
New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers. 

Extracts  from  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Farrell's  review  of  Dr. 
Goddard's  Report  on  Ungraded  Classes  will  be  found  in 
the  pamphlet  containing  the  Reports  on  the  Education 
of  Defective  Children. 

For  the  present  I  confine  myself  to  pointing  out  some  rad- 
ical defects  in  the  procedure  of  the  Inquiry  Committee, 
some  directions  in  which  the  influence  of  the  Reports  may 
prove  injurious,  and  some  directions  in  which  they  ought 
to  prove  helpful. 

I.  Defects  in  Procedure 

I.  Sweeping  conclusions  are  based  on  insufficient  data. 

For  instance,  after  listening  to  only  three  hundred  recita- 
tions in  elementary  schools,  most  of  them  by  proxy,  and 
after  describing  twelve  types  of  lessons  observed  out  of 
about  90,000  class  recitations  per  day,  or  18,000000  class 
recitations  per  year,  Professor  McMurry  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that  instruction  in  the  New  York  elementary  schools 
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is  "on  a  low  plane,  poor  in  quality,  and  discouraging  for 
the  future." 

Dr.  Goddard,  after  testing  about  268  children,  nearly 
one-half  of  whom  were  taken  from  classes  for  backward 
children,  reaches  the  conclusion  that  15,000,  or  2  per  cent 
of  the  750,000  children  in  the  schools,  are  mentally  de- 
fective. 

Other  instances  of  generalizing  from  inadequate  data 
might  be  cited,  but  these  are  sufficient.  They  suggest 
the  propriety  of  requiring  all  future  school  investigators, 
before  engaging  in  this  difficult  and  delicate  work,  to  pass 
a  thoro  examination  on  Inductive  Logic. 

2.  Purely  theoretical  ideals,  not  tested  by  wide  and  successful 
experiment,  are  set  up  as  standards  by  which  to  judge  the  work 
of  our  schools  and  everything  that  does  not  conform  to  these 
ideals  is  condemned. 

True,  Professor  Hanus,  in  summarizing  the  "report  as 
a  whole,"  makes  a  different  claim.     He  says: 

"There  are,  as  yet,  no  universally  accepted  standards  whereby  the 
adequacy  of  educational  aims  and  practises  can  be  judged.  It  is  possible, 
however,  by  studying  the  practise  of  progressive  school  systems  thruout 
the  country,  to  formulate  the  aims  that  determine  their  activities." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  discover  what  "progressive 
school  systems"  were  studied  by  Professor  McMurry  in 
order  to  formulate  the  four  standards  by  which,  and  by 
which  alone,  he  judged  recitations  in  elementary  schools, 
namely,  motive,  relative  values,  organization,  and  initiative. 
I  venture  to  say  that  no  school  system  in  which  these  are 
the  exclusive  standards  exists.  The  idea  of  using  these 
functions  as  the  only  standards  to  determine  the  efficiency 
of  teaching  was  evidently  evolved,  not  from  "the  practise 
of  progressive  school  systems,"  but  from  Professor  Mc- 
Murry's  inner  consciousness.  The  review  of  his  report 
by  a  committee  of  principals  shows  very  clearly  the  inade- 
quacy and  unfairness  of  making  these  standards  the  sole 
criterion.  As,  however,  Professor  Paul  Klapper,  of  the 
College  of  The  City  of  New  York,  has  dealt  with  them  from 
a  slightly  different  point  of  view,  I  quote  the  critique  from 
his  pen. 
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[Then  follows  a  long  quotation  from  Professor  Klapper's  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review  for  November  last.] 

Professor  Klapper's  argument  completely  demolishes  Dr. 
McMurry's  theory  that  every  lesson  in  which  all  four 
functions — motive,  relative  values,  organization,  and  initia- 
tive— are  not  discoverable,  is  necessarily  a  poor  lesson. 
It  does  more.  It  demonstrates  that  the  conclusion  based 
on  the  application  of  a  defective  standard,  namely,  that 
instruction  in  the  New  York  elementary  schools  is  "on  a 
low  plane,  poor  in  quality,  and  discouraging  for  the  future," 
has  not  a  sound  foundation. 

Another  example  of  the  purely  theoretical  ideal  by  which 
our  schools  have  been  judged  is  Professor  McMurry's  view 
that  the  principals  and  teachers  of  each  school  should  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  laying  down  their  own  curriculums  to  suit 
the  neighborhood  in  which  the  school  is  situated.  What 
are  the  "progressive  school  systems"  that  have  adopted 
the  plan?  Perhaps  Professor  McMurry  is  able  to  point 
to  one  or  two  isolated  examples.  It  has  not  been  adopted 
by  any  other  civilized  country.  It  has  certainly  not  been 
adopted  in  any  of  our  own  large  cities.  There  are  two 
excellent  reasons.  The  first  is  that  the  curriculum  for  ele- 
mentary schools  is  now,  with  some  minor  variations,  prac- 
tically identical  thruout  the  United  States,  and  is  generally 
accepted  as  containing  those  things  which  every  child 
should  know.  Arithmetic,  reading,  grammar,  composi- 
tion, spelling,  and  the  rest,  are  everywhere  the  same.  Prin- 
cipals and  teachers  desire,  as  a  rule,  not  to  run  counter 
to  received  opinion,  but  to  have  freedom  to  adapt  a  general 
curriculum  to  suit  a  particular  pupil  or  a  particular  class 
of  pupils.  This  freedom  has  been  liberally  accorded  them 
in  New  York.  That  they  have  exercised  it  with  judgment 
will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  glances  thru  the  District 
Superintendents'  Reports,  published  in  Appendix  E. 
The  second  reason  is  that,  in  a  city  covering  a  vast  territory, 
a  great  part  of  it  still  undeveloped,  there  is  much  migration 
of  population  from  one  part  to  another.  The  interests 
of  the  children  require  that  the  child  should  have  the  oppor- 
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tunity  to  take  up  his  work  in  one  school  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble where  he  left  it  in  another.  Serious  variations  in  the 
curriculums  of  schools  would  cause  serious  retardation  in  the 
progress  of  thousands  of  pupils.  In  any  case,  it  remains 
to  be  proved  that  to  give  teachers  authority  to  elect  what 
they  shall  teach  would  result  in  better  teaching. 

Somewhat  better  supported  by  experiment,  tho  still 
very  inadequate,  is  an  ideal  advanced  by  Professor  Hanus 
himself,  for  which,  however,  he  does  not  claim  the  unani- 
mous support  of  his  committee.  This  ideal  is  to  give 
children  the  right  to  elect,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  year  of 
school,  between  three  courses — a  course  practically  as  it 
is  at  present,  a  commercial  course,  and  an  industrial  course. 
Some  experiments  have  been  made  along  these  lines,  but 
as  far  as  they  indicate  anything,  they  indicate  only  that 
the  new  courses  appeal  to  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  parents  and  pupils.  It  will  require  many  more  experi- 
ments and  much  greater  success  to  demonstrate  that  chil- 
dren, twelve  years  old,  are  able  to  do  what  few  college 
students  can  do  successfully — select  their  own  courses  of 
study.  Should  there  ever  come  a  time  in  this  city  or  in 
any  other  city  when  Professor  McMurry's  ideal — that 
teachers  shall  choose  what  they  shall  teach — and  Professor 
Hanus's  ideal  that  children  shall  choose  what  they  shall 
learn — were  put  into  execution,  we  should  then,  in  all 
probabiHty,  find  instruction  really  "on  a  low  plane,  poor 
in  quality,  and  discouraging  for  the  futiu-e." 

Of  the  same  general  character  is  the  theoretical  ideal  by 
which  Professor  Davis  judges  of  our  high  schools.  This 
ideal  is  not  directly  exprest,  but  it  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  sentences : 

"Any  curriculum  that  is  rigidly  prescribed  by  external  authority  de- 
prives the  pupil  on  whom  it  is  imposed  of  the  opportunity  to  develop  power 
of  judgment,  and  it  may  also  prevent  attaining  the  training  best  suited  to 
individual  needs. 

"Much  greater  opportunity  than  at  present  should  be  given  students 
to  select  under  guidance  the  major  portion  of  their  work  for  themselves." 

Perhaps   Professor   Davis's  canon,   by  which  he  judges 
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the  merit  of  a  high  school,  might  be  derived  from  the  quoted 
and  m.any  similar,  sentences,  as  follows: 

The  greater  freedom  the  students  oj  a  high  school  have  in 
choosing  their  own  studies  the  better  the  high  school. 

Tho  there  has  been  much  more  experimentation  with 
this  ideal  than  with  the  other  ideals  cited,  I  still  class  it 
as  among  the  theoretical  ideals,  because  the  reasoning  on 
which  it  is  based  is  exclusively  a  priori,  and  takes  no  note 
of  the  overwhelming  objections  derived  from   experience. 

Professor  Davis  states  his  argument  as  follows: 

"We  hold  to  the  principle  that  a  progressive  democracy  requires  leaders 
as  well  as  cooperators— men  and  women  with  trained  initiative — and  not 
merely  a  body  of  citizens  with  conventionalized  ideas,  habits,  and  attitudes. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  the  schools  are  to  serve  well  our  democratic  in- 
terests they  must  encourage  to  the  utmost  individual  talents,  individual 
judgments,  and  individual  responsibilities.  Trained  judgment,  self-reliance, 
and  self-control  come,  however,  from  the  repeated  exercise  of  choices  and 
personal  responsibilities,  not  from  unquestioned  obedience  to  external  direc- 
tion. Any  curriculum,  therefore,  that  is  rigidly  prescribed  by  external  au- 
thority deprives  the  pupil,  on  whom  it  is  imposed,  of  the  opportunity  to 
develop  power  of  judgment,  and  it  may  also  prevent  attaining  the  training 
best  suited  to  individual  needs." 

Thrown  into  logical  form.  Professor  Davis's  argument 
runs  in  this  wise:  Democracy  requires  leaders;  leaders 
are  men  of  trained  judgment;  trained  judgment,  in  high 
school  students,  is  developed  by  choosing  their  own  studies ;, 
therefore,  democracy  requires  that  high  school  students 
should  choose  their  own  studies.  What  are  the  facts 
brought  forward  to  support  the  main  thesis:  that  trained 
judgment  in  high  school  students  is  developed  by  choosing 
their  own  studies?  The  evidence  is  not  produced.  We 
are  asked  to  accept  Professor  Davis's  conclusion  (the  canon 
stated  above)  simply  on  his  deductive  reasoning,  and  to 
accept  the  truth  of  his  chief  premise  on  his  ipse  dixit.  And 
so  applying  his  canon  to  ten  cities  (he  does  not  tell  us  how 
they  were  selected)  he  concludes  that  "in  making  the  work 
of  each  year  flexible,  and  hence  more  adaptable  to  the  pe- 
culiar needs  of  individual  pupils,  New  York  City  ranks 
below  nine-tenths  of  the  other  ten  cities."  How  terrible 
is  our  condition  in  Professor  Davis's  eyes  we  may  gather 
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from  such  expressions  as  these:  "We  view  this  uniformity 
of  prescription  as  vicious  in  principle  and  injurious  in  practise. 
"  It  is  undemocratic,  unsocial,  unpedagogical." 

But  even  into  this  abyss  into  which  we  are  cast,  there 
penetrates  a  ray  of  comfort.  Which  of  the  ten  cities  with 
whose  high  schools  ours  are  compared,  is  it  that  is  tenth, 
that  is  more  "undemocratic,  unsocial,  unpedagogical" 
even  than  New  York?  It  is  St.  Louis— St.  Louis,  whose 
high  schools  grew  up  under  the  fostering  direction  of  Wilham 
T.  Harris  and  Louis  Soldan— St.  Louis,  whose  high  schools 
stand  unsurpast  in  America  for  training  and  for  scholar- 
ship. While  we  have  the  example  of  Harris  and  Soldan, 
and  the  example  of  every  gymnasium  in  Germany,  every 
lycee  in  France,  and  every  pubhc  school  in  England,  in 
prescribing  courses  of  study,  we  can  afford  to  dispense  with 
the  commendation  of  Professor  Calvin  O.  Davis. 

We  can  dispense  with  it  all  the  more  blithely  when  we 
discover  that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  against  his  theory 
that  trained  judgment  is  developed  by  election  of  studies. 
Free  election  of  studies  had  its  birth  in  colleges.  It  is  now 
being  replaced  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  prescription  of  sub- 
ject matter  modified  by  choice  between  groups  of  studies. 
This  change  in  college  poHcy  raises  a  strong  presumption 
that,  if  election  is  not  a  good  thing  for  the  older  college 
student,  a  fortiori  it  is  not  a  good  thing  for  the  younger 
high  school  student.  It  should  require,  therefore,  very 
strong  evidence  to  induce  us  to  make  it  the  rule  in  high 
schools. 

What  are  the  facts?  Does  free  election  of  studies 
strengthen  teaching?  College  professors  testify  that  it 
injures  their  teaching  because  they  are  obliged  to  assign 
easy  work  and  give  easy  examinations  lest  students  may 
not  elect  their  particular  subjects.  The  necessity  to  please 
is  substituted  for  the  desire  to  train  students,  and  so  the 
teaching  suffers. 

Is  free  election  of  studies  good  for  the  student? 
Nearly  all  authorities  are  now  agreed  that  for  all  but  the 
strongest  students  election  means  an  ill-balanced  curriculum, 
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the  choosing  of  "cinch"  courses,  and  the  breeding  of  habits 
of  dawdHng  and  idleness.  Under  the  unmitigated  elective 
system  the  college  was  largely  losing  its  repute  as  a  place 
in  which  persistence  of  purpose,  the  will  to  conquer  difficul- 
ties, and  concentration  of  faculty  were  developed.  And 
this  is  the  kind  of  thing  which,  according  to  Professor  Calvin 
O.  Davis,  is  to  breed  "trained  judgment,  self-reliance, 
and  self-control ' '  in  the  youthful  students  of  high  schools ! 
Are  we  to  give  up  the  great  truth  witnessed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  great  men  of  all  times  and  all  countries,  that 
the  only  way  to  learn  to  command  is  to  learn  to  obey, 
that  rational  obedience  is  not  slavery  but  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  independence,  that  leadership  is  the  product  of 
the  trained  mind,  and  that  training  comes,  not  from  frag- 
mentary and  disconnected  studies,  but  from  persistent 
effort  to  understand  a  subject  thoroly  and  to  see  it  whole? 
It  is  this  truth  that  underlies  the  high  school  curriculums 
in  New  York.  Students  may  elect  different  courses  lead- 
ing to  different  goals — as  college  entrance,  teaching,  me- 
chanic arts;  but  when  a  student  has  made  his  election  he 
is  expected  to  pursue  a  definite  course,  choosing  only  equiva- 
lent subjects  within  that  course,  and  to  pursue  it  thoroly 
to  the  end.  This  we  believe  to  be  the  best  way  to  train 
"judgment,  self-reliance,  and  self-control." 

But  the  worst  feature  of  Professor  Davis's  own  theory 
remains  to  be  stated.  The  strongest  students — those  who 
come  to  high  school  with  definite  aims — will,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  have  their  courses  largely  marked  out  for  them 
and  hence  will  have  least  opportunity  to  exercise  choice 
in  studies.  The  largest  freedom  of  choice  is  to  be  reserved 
for  those  who  are  least  able  to  use  it  wisely — for  those  who 
come  to  high  school  without  any  well-defined  object  in  view 
— for  the  weaker  students.  Is  anything  more  needed  to 
reduce  Professor  Davis's  theory  ad  ahsurdunif 

Other  examples  might  be  furnished,  but  these  will  suffice 
to  show  that  individual  investigators  did  not  derive  the 
standards  by  which  they  measured  our  schools  from  the 
"practise  of  progressive  school  systems,"   but  from  their 
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own  ideals,  unsupported  by  e\ddence  and  unverified  by 
experience.  What  value  should  be  attached  to  judgments 
so  derived? 

3.  Another  serious  defect  which  must  impair  the  credit 
given  to  the  vahdity  of  the  Committee's  judgments,  is  that 
apparently  no  attempt  was  made  to  consider  our  school 
system  in  its  historic  aspects,  or  to  evaluate  the  difficulties 
with  which  it  had  and  has  to  contend.  Our  school  system 
has  grown  from  small  beginnings  more  than  one  hundred 
years  ago  to  become  the  largest  and  most  compHcated  in 
the  world.  Thru  the  century  it  has  had  to  contend  with 
three  enormous  obstacles:  (i)  Extreme  rapidity  of  growth 
which  has  always  outstripped  the  means  of  supplying  an 
adequate  number  of  school  buildings  and  an  ade- 
quate number  of  thoroly  trained  teachers;  (2)  the 
constant  presence  of  an  enormous  foreign  population  which 
has  made  teaching  a  matter  of  surpassing  difficulty;  and 
(3)  the  persistent  effort,  against  which  it  was  always  neces- 
sary to  struggle,  to  prevent  pohtics  from  controlHng  the 
schools.  As  good  and  had  are  purely  relative  terms,  surely 
it  would  have  been  the  part  of  wisdom  and  the  part  of  mag- 
nanimity to  take  these  all-important  facts  into  consideration. 

II.  Directions  in  which  the  Infeuence  of  the  Reports 
May  Prove  Injurious 

I  regret  to  say  that  there  are  some  directions  in  which 
the  Inquiry  Committee's  Reports  may  prove  injurious. 
Of  these  I  give  two  examples: 

I.  The  Courtis  Tests  in  Arithmetic. — As  every  school  man 
knows,  examinations  largely  determine  the  character  of 
teaching.  What  the  examiner  calls  for,  that  the  teacher 
will  teach.  Now,  the  Courtis  Tests  in  Arithmetic  consti- 
tuted an  examination,  and  this  examination,  I  fear,  may 
lead  in  the  minds  of  inexperienced  teachers  to  a  wrong 
conception  of  their  aims.  These  tests  laid  unusual  stress  on 
speed  in  the  manipulation  of  numbers. 

We  all  know  that  speed  in  the  manipulation  of  numbers 
is   an   important  intellectual   asset  in  the  business  world, 
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and  that  it  is  well  worth  a  serious  effort  to  attain.  I  sub- 
mit, however,  that  accuracy  is  much  more  important, 
and  that  the  development  of  accuracy  should  precede  the 
development  of  speed.  What  will  it  profit  a  business  man 
to  have  his  clerk  add  up  a  column  of  figures  in  thirty  seconds 
if  the  resulting  sum  is  incorrect?  The  commercial  and 
manufacturing  worlds  demand  accm-acy  as  the  first  quali- 
fication in  figures,  and  accuracy  should  be  our  first  aim 
in  teaching  arithmetic. 

Now,  the  Courtis  tests  lead  in  precisely  the  opposite 
direction.  In  that  examination  the  children  were  driven 
at  top  speed  thruout.  They  were  allowed  no  time  for  check- 
ing or  verification  of  their  results.  If  our  teachers  should 
follow  the  example  set  in  that  examination,  they  would  do 
an  irreparable  injury  to  our  pupils. 

Some  years  ago  I  advised  our  principals  and  teachers 
that,  in  their  practise  work  in  addition,  children  should  be 
required  to  verify  the  result  for  each  line  of  figures  before 
proceeding  to  the  next  line.  The  method  suggested  was 
to  add  each  line  first  up  and  then  down,  and  as  often  as 
necessary  until  a  uniform  result  was  obtained.  I  advised 
similar  precautions  in  the  other  fundamental  rules.  I  still 
cling  to  this  theory.  Not  speed  at  the  expense  of  accuracy, 
as  in  the  Courtis  tests;  but  accuracy  first  and  speed  after- 
wards should  be  the  aim  of  the  New  York  schools. 

Some  such  notion  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Courtis 
since  the  New  York  tests  were  given,  as  he  writes  me  that 
he  has  since  somewhat  modified  them.  He  has  recently 
publisht  the  following  by  way  of  comparison  between  the 
results  obtained  in  Boston  and  those  obtained  in  New  York: 

"This  is  probably  the  proper  place,  also,  for  a  much-needed  warning 
against  judging  of  the  efficiency  of  a  school  by  its  average  scores.  In  Table 
II,  for  instance,  New  York  should  not  be  called  less  efficient  than  Boston 
because  it  has  lower  scores  of  reasoning,  nor  should  Boston  be  called  less 
efficient  then  New  York  because  it  has  lower  scores  in  the  abstract  work. 
Such  differences  are  legitimate  and  are  due  to  corresponding  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  phases  of  the  subject  that  should  be  emphasized  in  the 
course  of  study.  The  New  York  schools,  being  in  the  commercial  center 
of  the  country,  have  felt  the  influence  of  the  commercial  life  around  them. 
They  have  been  led,  and  rightly,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  to  emphasize  skill 
in  computation  as  best  satisfying  the  needs  of  the  community 
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"As  has  been  shown  above,  the  wide  range  of  individual  variation  is  a 
constant  feature  of  the  returns  from  all  schools,  and  the  differences  from 
school  system  to  school  system  would  seem  to  the  writer  negligible  until  this 
fundamental  condition  has  been  brought  under  control.  For  instance,  the 
differences  in  emphasis  between  New  York  and  Boston,  as  shown  by  the 
differences  in  the  scores  in  Table  II,  affect  very  few  children.  That  is,  if 
two  equal  groups  of  one  hundred  children  each,  the  groups  being  of  equal 
native  capacity  as  well,  were  to  pass,  one  thru  the  New  York  schools,  the 
other  thru  the  Boston  schools,  the  actual  scores  in  the  two  cities  make  it 
possible  to  say  that  at  the  seventh  grade  (the  grade  for  which  the  most  re- 
liable results  were  obtained)  fifteen  children  in  the  New  York  group  would 
have  higher  scores  in  the  abstract  work,  and  twelve  children  in  the  Boston 
group  would  have  correspondingly  higher  scores  in  reasoning,  but  that  the 
scores  of  the  remaining  85-88  children  would  be  precisely  the  same  whether 
they  were  in  one  city  or  the  other,  and  would  range  from  very,  very  low  to 
very,  very  high." 

The  strong  probability  is  that,  tho  efficient  teaching  may 
sHghtly  reduce,  it  will  never  obHterate  the  differences  in 
the  native  abiUties  of  children  due,  in  part,  to  environment, 
but  chiefly  to  heredity.  For  a  most  interesting  and  ex- 
haustive consideration  of  this  subject,  the  reader  should 
consult  an  article  by  Professor  E.  L.  Thorndike  in  the 
Popular  science  monthly  for  August,  1913. 

2.  The  foremost  place  given  to  initiative  by  Professor 
McMurry  in  his  scheme  of  teaching. 

According  to  Dr.  McMurry,  the  law  of  initiative  is  vio- 
lated whenever  a  pupil  "is  told  what  to  do  and  is  shown 
how  to  do  it;"  the  law  of  initiative  is  violated  when  a  teacher 
"prescribes  a  problem,  prescribes  positions  and  dimensions, 
and  prescribes  a  uniform  procedure  for  the  class;"  the  law 
of  initiative  is  violated  if  a  teacher  has  the  entire  class  in 
a  drawing  lesson  occupied  on  an  identical  object,  or  if  the 
object  of  which  a  working  drawing  is  to  be  made  does 
not  "vary  in  minor  details  according  to  the  abilities  and 
inclinations  of  different  pupils;"  and,  finally,  to  mention 
only  one  more  of  the  cases  cited  in  Dr.  McMurry's  report, 
if  "a  teacher  directs  and  determines  the  order  of  procedure 
of  the  recitation,"  she  is  held  by  Dr.  McMurry  to  have 
violated  the  law  of  initiative.  Dr.  McMurry  says  in  effect: 
Tho  the  teacher  trains  to  habits  of  "accuracy  in  technical 
processes,    correctness   in   the    use    of    tools,    excellence    in 
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finished  products,  speed  in  securing  results,  and  skill  in 
following  directions,"  and  trains  not  initiative,  she  is  become 
as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  And  tho  she  de- 
velops the  social  virtues  of  "obedience,  promptness,  regu- 
larity, helpfulness,  industry,  fidelity,  honesty,  truthful- 
ness, cleanliness  and  patriotism,"  and  trains  not  initiatives, 
it  profiteth  her  nothing.  And  tho  her  pupils  appreciate 
whatsoever  things  are  good,  whatsoever  things  are  true, 
and  whatsoever  things  are  beautiful,  and  have  not  initiative, 
they  are  nothing. 

This  doctrine  of  initiative,  as  promulgated  and  inter- 
preted by  Dr.  McMurry,  is  lacking  in  perspective  and  bal- 
ance, and  hence  is  misleading  and  dangerous. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  There  can  be  no  question 
among  progressive  teachers  that  training  for  initiative 
should  have  a  place  in  every  school.  This  is  recognized 
in  such  familiar  educational  dicta  as  these : 

"The  fundamental  fact  in  mental  life  is  self-activity,  and  there  can 
be  no  effective  education  except  thru  its  appropriate  exercise." 

"The  chief  consideration  in  judging  any  lesson  is  not  what  the  teacher 
was  doing,  but  what  the  pupils  were  doing." 

"Teachers  should  strive  to  make  their  services  progressively  unneces- 
sary." 

"In  a  well-managed  recitation  all  of  the  children  are  responsible  for 
the  progress  of  the  class  all  of  the  time." 

"Children  should  be  taught  how  to  work  independently." 

"That  which  is  to  be  taught  may  often  profitably  be  set  as  a  problem 
for  the  solution  of  which  the  pupils  should  be  brought  to  hold  themselves 
responsible." 

"Creative  work  is  not  done  when  someone  stands  over  the  child  and 
dictates  his  every  step,  nor  does  thinking  consist  in  answering  the  questions 
which  a  teacher  may  put  concerning  the  facts  recorded  in  a  text." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  and  probably  does  not 
require  to  be  pointed  out  to  experienced  principals  and 
teachers  that  the  first  duty  of  every  child  in  every  school 
is  to  obey;  that  the  basal  qualification  for  social  service 
in  the  case  of  every  graduate  of  our  schools  is  obedience; 
that  the  first  step  toward  learning  to  lead  is  learning  to 
follow;  that  the  ability  to  follow  directions  accurately  and 
intelHgently  is  not  to  be  set  aside  in  favor  of  the  ability 
to  give  directions;  and  that  for  most  people,  certainly  for 
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the  children  in  our  elementary  schools,  the  safest  and  surest 
way  to  attain  originaUty  or  initiative  is,  first  of  all,  to  follow 
a  good  example. 

What  society  desires  is  undoubtedly  public  school  gradu- 
ates who  can  think ;  who  can  see  what  is  to  be  done  and  who 
are  keen  to  discover  how  best  to  do  it ;  who  have  in  them  the 
quahties  of  leadership.  But  what  society  demands  first 
of  all,  and  what  it  will  never  forgive  the  schools  if  they  do 
not  provide,  is  successive  generations  of  boys  and  girls 
who  can,  first  of  all,  do  the  conventional  things  with  ac- 
curacy, dispatch,  and  willingness;  whose  individuality, 
being  developed  under  law,  is  something  higher  than  mere 
caprice;  whose  independence  and  self -direction  are  removed 
as  far  as  possible  from  self-conceit  and  self-will;  and  whose 
leadership,  having  developed  in  the  school  of  obedience, 
knows  its  place  and  can  bide  its  time  in  initiating  new  devices. 

Children  should  first  learn  how  to  do  their  work  honestly 
and  accurately  after  approved  models.  That  is  the  only 
sound  foundation  for  sound  initiative.  To  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  initiative  accuracy  and  skill  in  performing  the  neces- 
sary processes  of  civihzed  society,  is  to  plant  the  seeds  of 
revolution  and  anarchy  in  the  rising  generation. 

If  there  is  to  be  one  aim  in  teaching  to  be  set  above  all 
others,  it  is  not  initiative,  but  concentration  of  all  the  powers 
of  body  and  mind  on  accomplishing  the  task  immediately 
before  us.  "Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  all  thy  might." 

III.  Directions    in    which   the    Reports   will    Prove 

Helpful 
The  survey  of  our  school  system,  defective  as  it  is,  can 
not  fail  to  prove  helpful  in  many  directions. 

1.  In  leading  all  of  us  to  reconsider  the  school  situation 
— methods  of  administration,  courses  of  study,  methods 
of  teaching — to  discover  weaknesses  and  at  least  to  attempt 
to  cure  them. 

2.  In  showing  the  need  of  expending  more  money  on  the 
public  schools  and  thus  leading  to  greater  HberaUty  on  the 
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part  of  the  financial  authorities  of  the  city  in  making  edu- 
cational appropriations.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  in 
the  matters  of  providing  a  much  larger  number  of  compara- 
tively small  high  schools,  in  erecting  more  but  smaller  ele- 
mentary schools,  in  instituting  courses  of  industrial  training, 
in  providing  for  a  more  generous  supply  of  teachers  in  order 
to  reduce  the  number  of  large  classes,  and  in  making  pro- 
vision for  the  training  of  mentally  defective  children, 

3.  In  calhng  attention  to  the  propriety  of  making  more 
definite  and  general  use  of  the  great  fund  of  abihty  and  ex- 
perience to  be  found  among  our  principals  and  teachers, 
whenever  any  change  in  curriculum  or  in  methods  is  under 
contemplation.  This  great  reservoir  of  skill  and  knowledge 
has  never,  in  recent  years,  been  neglected — indeed,  it  has 
often  been  drawn  upon  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent. 
I  am  incHned  to  agree,  however,  with  the  Reports,  that  sug- 
gestions from  the  supervising  and  teaching  force  may  be 
more  generally  and  liberally  used  than  they  have  been. 

4.  In  pubhshing  to  the  world  the  fact  that  the  adminis- 
trative officers  of  your  Board  and  that  the  principals  of 
schools  are  seriously  hampered  in  their  legitimate  work  by 
the  lack  of  an  adequate  clerical  force,  the  Reports,  if  taken 
to  heart  by  our  financial  authorities,  will  do  a  real  service. 
For  instance,  your  Superintendent  has  never  had  in  his 
office  a  clerical  force  sufficient  to  analyze  and  classify  com- 
pletely the  vast  mass  of  statistical  data  collected  or  collecti- 
ble about  the  schools.  This  self-evident  proposition  is 
one  of  several  such  propositions  which,  thru  the  Committee 
on  School  Inquiry,  it  cost  the  city  $100,000  to  demonstrate. 

5.  In  urging,  by  conclusive  arguments,  a  great  simplifica- 
tion of  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  system. 

In  view  of  these  five  directions  in  which  the  Reports 
will  be  distinctly  helpful,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
their  advantages  may  not  exceed  their  defects. 


VII 

DISCUSSIONS 

GETTING  THE  BEST  OUT  OF  THE  BEST 

AWARDING   THE    BACCALAUREATE    DEGREE   WITH    HONOR 
There  are  many  evidences  that  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  United 
States  in  the  question  of  how  better  to  search  out  and  to  aid  distinction  as  it. 
manifests  itself  in  the  course  of  school,  college  and  university  training. 

I 

The  Educational  Review  is  permitted  to  reprint  from 
the  Nation  of  October  30,  19 13,  the  following  letter  written 
by  a  well-known  secondary  schoolmaster : 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Nation: 

"Sir:  To  get  the  best  possible  out  of  every  human  being 
— having  regard  to  his  endowment  and  environment — 
is  a  legitimate  aim  of  economics,  statesmanship,  and  edu- 
cation. 

"Look  at  the  athletics  in  our  colleges.  They  are  organ- 
ized upon  an  aristocratic  system,  to  get  the  best  out  of 
the  best.  Skilled  experts  select  from  the  entire  student 
body  those  most  richly  endowed  for  their  purposes  in  body,, 
mind,  and  character.  They  then  train  them  most  care- 
fully, and  shower  upon  them  all  the  advantages  that  money, 
time,  and  skill  can  give.  The  elite  are  now  exercised,  fed,, 
and  rested,  then  bathed,  oiled,  and  rubbed,  and  sent  off 
to  Atlantic  City  or  the  Northern  woods,  as  the  highest 
judgment  dictates.  This  exemplifies  a  principle  in  aris- 
tocracy— developing  the  best-trained  powers  of  the  best 
for  the  advantage  of  the  race,  and  not  fretting  too  much 
about  the  common  crowd,  but  leaving  it  to  take  as  much 
as  it  will  out  of  the  rich  opportunities  offered  by  the  system- 
at-large.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  think  our  athletics 
too  aristocratically  conducted,  in  that  they  do  not  afford 
out  of  their  large  receipts  adequate  facilities  of  grounds, 
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buildings,  and  equipments  for  the  participation  of  the  com- 
monality in  the  sports  so  highly  fostered. 

"I  think  this  is  the  method  of  all  the  student  activities 
at  our  colleges — athletics  of  every  kind,  drama,  journalism, 
music,  societies  for  Uteratiu"e  and  debate  or  fraternities 
for  social  advantage.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  system 
fails.  All  that  look  on,  as  well  as  all  that  take  part,  seem 
to  agree  that  the  best  men  for  the  purposes  in  view  are 
found,  trained  to  the  highest  point,  and  adapted  to  the 
objects  in  view. 

"But  look  at  our  education  of  the  mind.  In  almost 
any  educational  convention,  proposals  to  grade  men  in 
classes  by  merit  rather  than  by  age  or  alphabetized  names, 
and  to  carry  forward  the  superior  men  faster  and  further 
than  their  fellows,  are  quickly  rejected  as  hostile  to  democ- 
racy and  to  the  '  American  spirit ' — in  short,  as  '  un-Amer- 
ican.' There  is  an  implied  theory — a  kind  of  pseudo- 
democratic  argument — which  wishes  to  assume  an  'average 
mind'  for  all  men  of  a  given  age,  with  an  ability  in  every- 
body to  reach  the  same  standard,  and  even  in  the  same  time, 
if  only  the  best  teaching  and  training  are  employed. 

"It  should  seem  to  accord  better  with  nature  and  science 
to  find  some  way  of  separating,  in  each  line  of  effort,  those 
best  equipped,  most  fond  of  the  subject,  most  ready  to 
work,  from  those  who  are  less  good  or  least  good  in  these 
respects.  An  illustration  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the 
English  system  of  university  study  and  degrees,  and  again 
in  the  German  system  of  treating  the  very  youngest  in 
their  early  classes  at  school.  It  was  about  1809  that 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities  in  England  discovered 
that  the  number  of  students  relatively  rich  in  purse  but 
slow  in  mind,  or  unprepared,  or  indifferent  to  study  was  so 
greatly  and  rapidly  increasing  in  the  universities  as  to  hold 
back  in  the  several  schools  the  highest  training  of  the  best 
endowed  and  most  willing  students.  They  did  not  see 
how  to  shut  their  doors  against  young  men  of  means,  tho 
of  small  intellect  and  interest  in  study,  who  wished  to  de- 
vote such  years  of  life  to  academic  culture,  even  if  the  re- 
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suit  of  that  culture  was  to  be  small;  so  they  determined  to 
separate  the  slow  men  and  those  willing  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  minimum  or  'pass'  degree,  that  is,  with  half-way 
excellence,  from  the  eager,  industrious,  and  able  students 
who  were  ambitious  of  high  honors.  Thus  were  establisht 
the  two  sets  of  schools — the  pass  and  the  honors;  and  the 
system  has  been  used  from  that  day  to  this  with  general 
approval." 

The  present  writer  has  no  desire — he  finds  no  one  that 
has  the  desire — to  diminish  seriously  the  play  of  athletics 
or  of  other  wholesome  student  activities.  Athletics  have 
done  much,  unquestionably,  of  good,  not  only  for  health 
of  body  and  mind,  but  for  good  morals  and  vigorous  quali- 
ties of  heart  and  character,  and  the  other  activities  have 
contributed  to  culture  and  to  happiness.  But  is  there 
any  reason  why — following  the  example  of  such  student 
interests — the  separation  should  not  be  made  of  those  who 
make  only  moderate  advance  in  higher  education  and  those 
who  are  able  to  reach  the  utmost  proficiency  in  specialized 
mental  and  professional  work?  The  interests  of  both  may, 
we  think,  be  fully  served  together.  And  this  recognition 
of  intellect  in  turn  would  diminish  any  excesses  of  athletics 
or  other  student  activities,  and  tend  to  restore  to  right 
limits  and  due  prominence  all  interests  together. 

"In  the  athletic  world  we  see  that  the  entire  student 
body  and  the  community-at-large  are  quite  sure  that  the 
athletic  system  by  its  aristocratic  principle  has  succeeded 
in  picking  out  the  best  material  and  training  it  to  the  highest 
proficiency.  They  are  also  satisfied  that  the  majority  of 
low  grade  have  every  opportunity,  and  they  worry  no  more 
about  them.  The  university  initial  on  a  student's  breast 
is  accepted  as  marking  first-class  or  highest  excellence  in 
the  field  of  athletic  endeavor.  But  is  there  any  equally 
conclusive  judgment  in  regard  to  mental  results?  Does 
the  student  body,  or  the  student  press,  or  the  press  of  the 
community  and  the  thoughtful  public-at-large,  know  or 
recognize  a  corresponding  and  supreme  distinction  in  the 
intellectual    training    and    prowess    of    our    'best'?     One 
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rarely  meets  such  recognition  in  the  talk  of  college  students. 
Cum  laude  or  summa  cum  laude  goes  for  little  with  them. 
I  hear  them  object  that  some  such  honor  is  awarded  for 
the  work  of  a  single  term;  that  the  course  was  a  narrow, 
specialized  course;  that  the  professor  made  the  syllabus 
which  the  student  had  merely  to  commit  to  memory; 
that  the  professor  made  out  the  examination  questions  for 
his  own  course  and  perhaps  marked  the  answer  books 
himself;  and  then  there  comes  a  shrugging  of  the  shoulders. 
Now  in  England  the  honor  courses  run  two  and  three  years, 
without  an  examination  counting  for  the  degree — in  itself 
a  test  and  guarantee  of  mental  power — upon  a  single  sub- 
ject or  a  group  of  kindred  subjects  worked  into  a  broad 
unity.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  course  the  students  have  a 
considerable  series  of  written  papers  and  supplementary 
oral  examinations  at  the  hands  of  a  highly  expert  examining 
body,  made  up  of  men  who  have  never  taught  the  candi- 
dates or  known  them. 

"When  a  verdict  is  reached  and  judgment  pronounced, 
the  names  of  the  first  class,  out  of  the  four  classes  into  which 
the  honor  candidates  are  graded,  are  accepted  by  the  whole 
student  body,  by  the  press,  and  the  community  as  repre- 
senting men  of  first-rate,  tried,  and  tested  minds,  as  sure 
to  succeed  in  mental  aims  in  the  world  as  the  great  athletes 
in  the  physical.  And  material  emolument  and  desirable 
positions  in  a  life  career  are  at  once  put  before  them. 

We  can  not  safely  ignore  the  inequalities  in  man.  Let  the 
athletics  take  on  more  democracy  for  the  physical  training  of 
the  multitude,  and  let  the  real  academics  take  on  some  aris- 
tocracy for  the  careful  production  of  superior  minds,  edu- 
cated to  the  highest  point.  Is  not  the  best  real  progress 
always  based  on  balanced  combination  and  interlocking 
of  these  two  great  principles  of  humanity?  Let  us  have 
'Pass'  and  'Class'  in  our  colleges." 

Charles  S.  Knox 

St.  Paul's  School 
Concord,  N.  H. 
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II 

The  following  comment  upon  Mr.  Knox's  letter  is  fur- 
nished by  a  well-known  man  of  letters  and  student  of 
affairs : 

"I  hope  the  Review  may  repubHsh  Mr.  Knox's  letter, 
which  draws  attention  to  philosophic  truths  larger  than  the 
thing  in  question.  How  far  the  Enghsh  system  of  'pass 
and  class '  men  can  be  judiciously  introduced  into  American 
colleges  is  but  one  form  of  the  greater  question:  How 
hberate  talent?  How  set  free  energy?  How  encourage 
youthful  intellect  to  find  its  field?  If  a  schoolmaster  is 
preoccupied  with  this  idea,  he  will  find  many  ways  of  ap- 
plying it  on  a  small  scale,  and  it  will  quahfy  his  whole 
system.  Perhaps  Mr.  Knox  has  touched  upon  one  of  the 
great  inherent  dangers  of  Democracy,  one  of  the  glaring 
defects  in  American  life — our  indifference  to  individual 
endowment.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  old  Darwinism 
this  indifference  is  all  wrong:  progress  comes  in  thru  the 
development  of  exceptional  talent.  In  the  point  of  view 
and  practise  of  Christ  the  same  law  of  encouraging  ex- 
ceptional talent  seems  to  be  followed.  The  apothem 
'To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,'  rather  shocked  me  when 
I  was  a  child,  because  I  supposed  that  everyone  should 
have  the  same  chance  and  should  be  given  the  same  ad- 
vantages. 

"The  recondite  philosophic  error  in  the  common  view  con- 
sists in  supposing  that  teachers  are  giving  something,  are 
putting  something  into  young  children,  whereas,  philo- 
sophically speaking,  all  teachers  are  powerless,  they  merely 
subserve.  They  themselves  are  in  process  of  development, 
and  give  they  know  not  what.  They  give  themselves, 
really — their  ideas  and  aspirations,  their  faiths  and  lan- 
guages. The  curriculum  is  an  illusion  thru  which  the  process , 
goes  on.  Now  Mr.  Knox's  paper  encourages  in  the  teacher} 
an  open-minded  recognition  of  this  truth  and,  therefore, 
is  valuable.  , 

"There  is  another  and  more  categorical  view  of  the  sub-[ 
ject,    which   is   also,    perhaps,    true.     To   put   the   matter! 
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crudely — suppose  that  our  object  is  to  raise  the  average 
cultivation  of  society.  It  may  be  that  during  fifty  years, 
more  can  be  done  in  this  line  by  educating  to  a  high  pitch 
the  few  who  are  capable  of  receiving  such  education,  than 
by  attempting  to  raise  the  average  directly  in  dealing  with 
all  ahke.  The  common  man,  the  very  person  whom  you 
wish  to  reach,  can  best  be  reached — perhaps  can  only  be 
reached — by  educating  his  brilliant  brother,  or,  say,  his 
brilliant  uncle.  In  all  this  we  are  merely  liberating  and 
allowing  natural  law  to  operate." 

John  Jay  Chapman 

Barrytown 
New  York 

III 

THE  bachelor's  degree  WITH  HONORS 

"In  the  Annual  Report  for  1909,  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  the  time  had  come  when  something  approach- 
ing the  division  of  students  into  pass  men  and  honor  men 
which  prevails  at  Oxford  should  be  introduced  into  Columbia 
College,  to  the  end  that  scholarship  might  be  promoted 
and  more  highly  appreciated.  During  the  year  the  Com- 
mittee on  Instruction  of  the  College  Faculty  reported  a 
plan,  which  the  Faculty  accepted  without  dissent,  for  the 
institution,  beginning  with  the  academic  year  1910-11, 
of  a  system  of  sequential  courses  leading  to  a  degree  with 
honors.  In  general,  the  plan  provides  that  a  candidate 
for  the  baccalaureate  degree  with  honors,  to  be  successful, 
must  complete  with  high  standing  three-year  sequences 
of  three-hour  courses,  together  with  such  supplementary 
reading  as  may  be  advised  by  the  Department  concerned, 
and  pass  a  final  general  examination  covering  the  entire 
field  of  his  honor  work.  Any  student  who  is  free  from  en- 
trance conditions  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee 
on  Instruction,  elect  to  study  for  honors  from  the  beginning 
of  his  college  course,  but  the  choice  of  his  honor  subjects 
need  not  be  specified  until  May  ist  of  his  first  year  of 
residence.  It  is  expected  that  in  most  cases  the  choice 
between  the  honor  curriculum  and  the  general  curriculum 
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will  be  made  once  for  all  before  the  end  of  the  Freshman 
year.  Provision  is  made,  however,  by  which  a  candidate 
for  a  degree  may  become  a  candidate  for  a  degree  with  honors 
at  a  later  period,  if  he  desires  to  do  so,  and  if  his  academic 
record  is  such  as  to  warrant  his  candidacy. 

"The  system  of  unrestricted  election  in  college  studies, 
when  introduced  in  America,  was  intended  to  promote 
scholarship  by  making  appeal  to  particular  tastes  and 
capacities.  Doubtless  in  a  certain  limited  number  of  cases 
the  system  succeeded;  but  experience  seems  to  indicate 
that  in  a  much  larger  number  of  cases  it  failed  of  its  purpose. 
The  plan  for  a  degree  with  honors  which  has  now  been 
instituted  in  Columbia  College  was  not  brought  forward 
until  after  a  searching  study  had  been  made  of  the  practical 
operation  of  the  existing  program  of  studies.  In  formu- 
lating their  policies,  the  Committee  on  Instruction  and  the 
Faculty  had  a  firm  basis  of  ascertained  fact  to  build  upon. 
The  practical  working  of  the  plan  will  be  followed  with  keen 
interest,  not  only  here  but  elsewhere,  as  the  problem  which 
it  attempts  to  solve  is  one  that  faces,  in  one  form  or  another, 
every  American  college." 

[From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  Columbia  University  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1910,  pages  34-36.] 


TRIUMPHS  OF  MODERN  MEDICINE 

(At  the  International  Medical  Congress  held  at  London  in  August  last, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  stimulating  addrecses  was  that  by  Dr.  Harvey 
Gushing,  professor  of  surgery  in  Harvard  University.  The  report  of  the  ad- 
dress as  given  by  the  London  Times  is  here  reproduced. — Editor.) 

"The  title  of  Professor  Harvey  Cushing's  address  was 
'The  Realignments  in  Greater  Medicine,  their  Effect  upon 
Siu"gery,  and  the  Influence  of  Surgery  upon  them.'  He 
began  by  a  reference  to  the  'five  immortals' — Huxley, 
Virchow,  Pasteur,  Lister,  and  Koch,  who  were  present  in 
1 88 1.  They  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  transformed 
medical  science — a  new  conception  of  biology  and  man's 
place  in  nature ;  the  doctrine  of  cellular  pathology ;  fermenta- 
tion and  immunity;  wound  healing  without  suppuration; 
and  bacterial  diseases.     Dealing  with  the  charges  of  cruelty 
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brought  at  that  time  by  the  anti-vivisectionists  against 
medical  research,  he  deplored  the  restrictive  legislation 
which  was  past  in  England  and  for  which  the  agitation 
still  continued,  and  at  some  length  entered  a  powerful 
plea  for  the  use  by  science  of  experiments  on  animals. 

PROTEST  AGAINST   ANTI-VIVISECTION 

"The  seed  of  knowledge,  he  said,  often  finds  a  better 
soil  when  blown  or  carried  to  a  distance,  and  in  this  instance 
it  was  across  the  Channel,  where  no  discouraging  blight 
was  put  upon  the  research.  It  was  on  the  Continent  that 
the  principles  establisht  by  Lister  took  firm  root,  and, 
particularly  in  Germany,  they  were  so  ardently  cultivated 
thru  experimentation  and  practise  that  modern  surgery 
bears  a  more  vigorous  Teutonic  than  Galhc  or  AngHcan 
graft.  Is  it  not  due  solely  to  legislative  restraint  upon  the 
freedom  of  investigation  that  in  these  30  years  this  country, 
which  has  continued  to  produce  the  greatest  of  names  in 
the  experimental  sciences  free  from  statutory  restriction, 
has  given  us  few  instead  of  many  notable  successors  to 
Hunter  and  Cheselden,  to  Cooper  and  Pott  and  Brodie, 
to  Bell  and  Paget  and  Lister,  who  contributed  to  the  science 
no  less  than  to  the  craft  of  surgery !*  It  would  seem,  indeed, 
that  the  restrictions  placed  upon  animal  experimentation 
have  deterred  the  physician  and  surgeon  from  productive 
laboratory  investigation  far  less  than  the  physiologist, 
whose  incHnations  towards  research  the  statutes  of  1876 
were  expressly  designed  to  hold  in  check;  for  Great  Britain's 
representatives  of  pure  physiology  and  experimental  neu- 
rology, despite  the  hampered  conditions  under  which  they 
work,  stand  out  as  the  chief  contributors  of  the  generation 
to  British  medicine,  tho  the  public  can  not  appreciate, 
nor  the  profession  for  the  moment  fully  understand,  the 
significance  of  their  labors. 

Pasteur's  gift  to  humanity 
"The   outcome    of   the    experiments    of   one    participant 
in  that  Congress  of   1881   is  said  to  have  saved  enough 
for  France  to  enable  her  to  pay  the  heavy  indemnity  which 
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the  outcome  of  a  war  had  imposed  upon  her.  Possibly 
Pasteur's  greatest  triumph  lay  in  a  discovery  in  crystallog- 
raphy, but  the  same  method  of  work  was  pursued  in  his 
studies  of  fermentation  which  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the 
brewing  and  v/ine-making  industries;  in  the  saving  of  the 
silkworm  from  a  destructive  parasite,  of  poultry  from 
cholera,  of  flocks  from  anthrax,  and  in  the  elaboration  of 
an  effective  barrier  against  the  most  frightful  of  deaths 
— that  of  hydrophobia.  From  crystals  under  the  micro- 
scope, to  yeasts,  to  the  silkworm,  to  chickens  and  sheep, 
to  man — and  when  his  studies  reached  man,  who  was 
henceforth  to  be  saved  from  the  poisonous  bite  of  his  friend 
and  ally,  the  dog,  Pasteur  was  accused  of  cruelty  to  animals. 
The  name  of  this  simple  and  loving  man,  acknowledged 
the  greatest  of  Frenchmen,  but  whom  France  alone  can  not 
claim,  is  met  with  hisses  when  mentioned  on  certain  plat- 
forms before  gatherings  of  presumably  intelUgent  people! 

'dr.  ounce  of  prevention- street' 

"This  Congress  meets  again  in  London,  under  circum- 
stances similar  to  those  of  a  generation  ago.  Again  a  legis- 
lative inquiry  has  just  been  forced  upon  British  medicine 
by  those  who  would  abolish  experimentation  upon  animals. 
But  how  different  the  testimony!  It  bared  to  the  public 
gaze  a  science  of  medicine  which  in  30  years  had  become 
transformed  thruout  the  world  as  a  result  of  the  very 
activities  the  commissioners  were  called  to  investigate. 
Disorders  which  gave  bread  and  butter  to  our  medical 
predecessors  are  disappearing,  as  smallpox  disappeared 
after  Jenner.  One  injection  robs  diphtheria  of  its  terrors, 
another  meningitis.  Typhoid  fever,  which  once  replenished 
the  doctor's  autumnal  pocketbook,  is  now  lookt  upon 
as  a  civic  disgrace,  and  where  it  exists  or  is  likely  to  break 
out,  protective  vaccination  is  performed  against  it.  Tuber- 
culosis is  everywhere  fast  coming  under  state  care.  The 
health  of  children  attending  the  public  schools  is  supervised 
by  appointed  officers;  district  nurses  and  the  social  service 
worker  visit  the  homes  of  the  sick  and  assume  duties  which 
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the  hospital  physician  long  neglected;  a  privately  endowed 
commission  takes  steps  to  eradicate  hook-worm  infection 
from  a  whole  zone  of  the  globe;  an  organized  Red  Cross 
Society,  with  government  afiihation,  steps  in  in  great 
emergencies;  governments  see  fit  to  pass  Insurance  Acts 
which  make  public  officials  of  the  profession  at  one  sweep. 
Dr.  Pound  of  Cure-lane  is  being  superseded  by  his  young 
disciple,  Dr.  Ounce  of  Prevention-street. 

THE   REAL   DISCOVERER 

"To  whom  is  chiefly  due  the  expectancy  of  recovery  for 
the  consumptive  ?  Is  it  to  Leuwenhoek  and  the  microscope ; 
to  the  father  of  Lister  and  to  Abbe,  who  perfected  its  lenses ; 
to  Rene  Laennec  and  his  stethoscope ;  to  Sir  William  Perkin, 
whose  experiments  with  the  coal-tar  by-products  furnished 
the  necessary  color  reagents ;  to  Villemin,  who  demonstrated 
the  communicability  of  the  disease;  to  Koch,  whose  genius 
made  possible  the  recognition  and  cultivation  of  the  organ- 
ism; or  to  Ernst  von  Leyden's  propaganda  in  Germany 
and  the  United  States;  to  Trudeau,  himself  a  victim  of  the 
disease,  thru  whose  precepts  and  example  tuberculosis  has 
been  moved  into  the  open,  where  it  is  being  effectively 
attacked  in  a  campaign  of  education  shared  by  laymen, 
legislature,  and  physician  aUke?  Unquestionably  thru 
experimentation  on  animals  the  most  important  step  in 
this  progress  was  made — the  discovery  of  the  Bacillus 
tuberculosis  and  its  identification  as  the  causal  agent  not 
only  in  pulmonary  consumption,  but  in  the  many  'strumous' 
and  'scrofulous'  disorders  which  puzzled  our  forbears. 

"Where  will  lie  the  chief  credit  for  the  approaching  victory 
over  the  great  social  scourge  which  since  its  outbreak  in 
Columbian  times  has  undermined  the  vigor  of  the  race? 
Will  it  be  with  those  earlier  men  who  gave  us  the  tools  of 
research,  the  microscope,  the  culture  media,  and  the  color- 
ing dyes;  with  Schaudinn,  who  discovered  the  spirochaete; 
with  Wassermann  and  the  possibility  of  a  chemical  diagnosis ; 
with  Metchnikoff,  who  successfully  transferred  syphilis 
to  the  ape;  or  with  Ehrlich,  who,  by  his  original  methods, 
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has  had  the  triumph  of  synthetizing  a  drug  possessing  a 
special  affinity  for  the  infecting  organism,  but  leaving  un- 
injured the  tissues  of  the  infected  host?  There  has  been 
nothing  heretofore  comparable  to  this  relentless,  persistent, 
certain  elaboration  of  a  chemical  compound  which  at  a 
single  dose  may  destroy,  within  the  living  tissues,  the  organ- 
ism of  a  dread  disease. 

"What  would  the  opponents  of  animal  experimentation 
of  1876  have  thot  could  this  have  been  foreseen,  this 
which  is  only  the  beginning,  with  pneumonia  and  cancer 
still  to  be  overcome? 

TRANSFORMATION   OF  THE   TROPICS 

"To  whom  is  due  the  approaching  transformation  of 
the  tropics  into  a  possible  habitat  for  civilized  man  ?  Again, 
a  series  of  investigators  on  investigators'  shoulders,  until 
Theobald  Smith,  in  the  case  of  the  tick-infected  cattle 
decimated  by  bovine  malaria  (Texas  fever),  in  1893  showed 
for  the  first  time  that  a  parasite  might  be  an  essential 
intermediary  host  in  the  transfer  of  a  disease  from  animal 
to  animal.  Promptly  all  blood-sucking  parasites  of  man 
became  objects  of  suspicion,  and  ere  long  convictions 
followed — first  in  the  case  of  filaria  by  Manson,  then  Ross's 
demonstration  that  the  mosquito  is  also  an  essential  link 
in  the  cycle  of  'million  murdering'  malaria — a  discovery 
which  was  made  possible  thru  his  studies  of  infected  birds. 
But  when  it  became  necessary  to  establish  unequivocal 
proof  in  the  case  of  man,  the  younger  Manson  and  Warren, 
of  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  did  not  hesitate 
to  submit  themselves  to  the  bite  of  infected  mosquitoes 
sent  for  the  pin-pose  to  England  from  the  Roman  Campagna. 

"The  discovery  of  the  malarial  plasmodium  of  the  blood, 
the  determination  of  its  several  varieties,  the  study  of  the 
sexual  cycle  of  its  development,  the  observation  of  the  changes 
in  the  stomach  wall  of  the  mosquito  and  the  final  lodgment 
of  the  sporozooites  in  the  glands  of  the  proboscis,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  particular  species  among  the  many  genera 
of  mosquito  concerned,  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that 
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the  female  alone  is  the  active  agent,  the  finding  of  the  length 
of  time  necessary  for  infectivity — such  step,  whether  made 
by  Frenchman,  by  Italian,  by  Canadian,  by  Englishman, 
or  by  German,  was  a  triumph  of  the  spirit  of  research, 
and  no  great  objection  is  raised  if,  in  the  process,  the  mosquito, 
bird,  and  man  are  the  subjects  of  experimentation. 

"Soon  the  participation  of  another  species  of  mosquito 
in  the  transmission  of  a  still  more  dreaded  disease  was 
demonstrated  in  Cuba  by  the  United  States  Yellow  Fever 
Commission,  at  which  time  Carroll,  Lazear,  and  some  brave 
volunteers  from  the  ranks  permitted  themselves  to  be 
bitten  by  infected  parasites — the  lamented  Lazear  dying 
a  victim  of  the  disease  he  had  invited.  Far  better  could 
our  proof  of  the  transfer  of  yellow  fever  thru  the  bite  of 
the  stegomeyia  have  come  thru  the  sacrifice  of  lower  animals 
had  animals  susceptible  to  the  disease  been  available  for 
the  purpose,  but  to  the  members  of  that  Commission  there 
seemed  no  alternative  to  experimentation  upon  human 
volunteers. 

ANIMALS   BENEFIT   AS   WEEL   AS   MAN 

"The  weakest  point  in  the  opposition  to  experimentation 
on  the  score  of  cruelty  is  that  the  animals  whose  preserva- 
tion is  desirable  benefit  as  greatly  as  man.  There  is  no 
more  notable  example  than  in  the  case  of  man's  companion, 
the  dog.  A  sentiment  has  arisen  which  would  exempt 
the  canine  species  from  experimentation.  But  had  such 
a  law  been  put  on  the  statutes,  Copeman's  discovery  of 
the  bacterial  cause  of  distemper  and  of  a  successful  method 
of  inoculation  against  this  most  fatal  and  distressing  canine 
disease  would  have  been  impossible;  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  fatal  malignant  jaundice — a  parasitic  blood  disease 
conveyed  by  the  bite  of  the  dog  tick,  which  is  so  prevalent 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  as  to  make  the  rearing  of  dogs 
impossible,  and  for  which  Nuttall  has  found  an  effective 
remedy  and  means  of  prevention.  What  a  credit  to  the 
societies  for  animal  welfare  could  such  discoveries  have 
come  thru  their  own  efforts  rather  than  thru  the  efforts  of 
those  whose  methods  of  research  they  are  prone  to  question ! 
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"The  future  offers  a  great  opportunity  for  these  societies 
for  the  establishment  of  veterinary  hospitals  in  which 
modern  methods  of  treating  disease  could  be  employed, 
further  investigations  made,  and  students  of  veterinary 
medicine  taught.  Most  veterinarians  have  profited  not 
at  all  by  the  advance  in  general  medical  knowledge  of  the 
past  generation. 

"Little  wonder  that  people  prefer  to  have  their  pets, 
when  in  need  of  surgical  care,  operated  upon  in  an  experi- 
mental laboratory  rather  than  in  many  of  the  estabhsh 
veterinary  hospitals. 

SURGERY   THE   ALLY   OF   MEDICINE 

"As  a  therapeutic  measure,  human  vivisection — to  use 
this  cruel  word  in  a  sacred  sense — has  almost  wholly  lost 
its  terrors.  The  triumphs  of  surgery  stand  beside  those 
of  hygiene  and  preventive  medicine  as  the  notable  medical 
achievements  of  these  30  years.  Surgery  has  been  one  of 
the  great  factors  in  the  present  reahgnments  of  medicine, 
for  from  Lister  and  Pasteur  as  their  fountain  head  the  great 
streams  of  progress  have  flowed :  in  the  case  of  the  individual, 
into  the  art  of  surgery;  and  in  the  case  of  the  community, 
into  prophylactic  medicine.  Even  the  physician,  who  for 
so  long  held  himself  aloof  from  anything  savoring  of  handi- 
craft, returns  to  it  with  that  useful  instrument,  the  hollow 
needle;  and  paracentesis,  lumbar  puncture,  and  the  extrac- 
tion of  blood  for  diagnostic,  or  the  administration  of  drugs 
and  sera  for  therapeutic,  purposes  by  a  minor  surgical 
act  are  an  acknowledged  part  of  his  therapeutic  resources. 
By  a  strange  transformation,  too,  he  has  become  the  phle- 
botomist,  and  the  venesections  and  cuppings,  formerly  the 
overworked  province  of  the  barber  surgeon,  are  largely 
practised  by  him  today.  Billroth  said  some  30  years  ago, 
'Die  innere  Medicin  miisse  mehr  chirurgisch  werden,' 
and  this  seems  to  be  what  is  taking  place. 

SURGICAL   LABORATORIES 

"The  application  of  surgical  principles,  whether  in  labora- 
tory or  clinic,  is  constantly  becoming  more  general.     The 
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slipper  of  surgery  has  been  found  to  fit  that  Cinderella  of 
Medicine,  experimental  pathology,  whose  coach  now  has 
devoted  outriders  representing  all  departments.  Observa- 
tions which,  even  in  the  hands  of  a  Bernard  or  a  Cohnheim, 
were  impossible  before  the  era  of  reactionless  wound- 
healing  now  become  possible;  not  only  may  the  counterfeit 
of  conditions  of  disease  be  produced  and  studied  without 
the  complicating  element  of  sepsis,  but  with  surgical  methods 
the  Pawlows  and  Carrels  of  the  laboratory  bring  about 
altered  conditions  which  shed  new  and  important  light 
on  physiological  processes. 

"All  this  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  special  labora- 
tories of  surgical  research,  where  modern  operative  methods 
are  particularly  applied.  They  are  really  laboratories  of 
experimental  pathology,  or  of  experimental  medicine,  as 
the  Institute  in  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Hunterian  Labora- 
tory in  Baltimore  are  called.  The  establishment  of  similar 
institutions  elsewhere  indicates  that  an  increasing  number 
of  surgeons  today  have  instincts  which  lead  them  into  the 
broader  aspects  of  disease  and  away  from  the  mere  opera- 
tive tasks  that  formerly  kept  them  in  the  dissecting-room. 
In  these  laboratories  investigations  are  undertaken  which 
are  as  appropriate  for  anatomy,  physiology,  bio-chemistry, 
or  pathology  as  for  medicine  or  for  surgery. 

"The  definite  boundaries  formerly  separating  these  sub- 
divisions of  the  curriculum  have  become  so  overgrown  by 
surgical  experimental  pathology  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  tell  when  the  investigators  of  one  department  are  tres- 
passing on  the  preserves  of  another,  nor  does  it  much  matter 
if  the  common  goal  is  the  advancement  of  medical  knowledge. 
The  glands  of  internal  secretion  and  their  interrelations 
brought  to  the  fore  primarily  thru  the  clinic;  the  principle 
of  intravital  staining,  with  all  its  promising  ramifications, 
introduced  by  the  experimental  therapeutist;  the  studies 
of  cellular  physiology  which  refined  methods  of  tissue- 
staining  promise  to  make  so  fruitful;  and  the  growth  of 
tissues  in  vitro  by  the  experimental  anatomist — these  occur 
as  immediate  illustrations.     Thru  experimental  or  physio- 
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logical  pathology  biologist,  morbid  anatomist,  therapeutist, 
hygienist  and  sanitarian,  physician  and  surgeon  alike, 
are  brought  into  closer  copartnership. 

HOSPlTAIvS   AND   MKDICAI^   EDUCATION 

"The  relation  toward  the  hospital  and  medical  school 
to  be  held  by  the  new  order  of  physician  and  surgeon  and 
their  junior  associates  introduces  new  problems  which  in 
some  quarters  are  a  source  of  anxiety.  This  subject  has 
already  been  ventilated  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Medical  Education  in  connection  with  the  reform  of  London 
University.  The  practitioner  can  not  be  chemist,  neurologist, 
bacteriologist,  ophthalmologist,  radiographer,  surgeon,  and 
what  not  rolled  into  one,  and  do  efifective  work.  The 
Jonathan  Hutchinsons  of  the  profession  are,  alas,  rare. 
As  the  cooperation  of  those  expert  in  special  lines  becomes 
more  and  more  necessary  the  tendency  will  grow  for  con- 
joint studies  of  individual  cases  of  disease  to  be  carried  out 
in  properly  equipped  hospitals,  where  the  data  essential 
for  a  diagnosis  can  be  more  quickly  and  effectively  accumu- 
lated and  the  paraphernalia  for  treatment  kept  in  smooth 
running  order  from  constant  use.  The  more  diflficult  and 
complicated  problems  of  disease  will  gravitate  to  large 
institutions  where  no  longer  'visiting'  appointees,  but 
directors  of  hospital  units  in  continuous  service  unhamp- 
ered by  an  ill-adapted  hospital  adminstration  can  unin- 
terruptedly devote  themselves  to  their  work  without 
entering  into  competititon  for  practise  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  institution. 

"Meanwhile  it  will  be  the  energetische  imperativ,  to  use 
Ostwald's  symbol,  of  the  paid  hospital  incumbents  to  take 
advantage  of  their  opportunities  to  observe  and  investigate 
conditions  of  disease  for  other  and  higher  reasons  than  the 
expectation  of  financial  returns  from  competitive  practise. 
They  will  also  instruct  and  be  instructed  by  their  full-time 
junior  associates,  and  these  in  turn  by  the  student  body, 
without  whose  actual  aid  and  stimulus  a  properly  modelled 
hospital  organization  can  hardly  survive,  and  who  in  re- 
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turn  will  receive,  in  addition  to  the  advantages  once  attached 
to  the  old  apprenticeship  system,  the  added  benefit  of  con- 
tact with  the  active  work  of  cooperating  departments. 
"The  cry  has  been  raised  that  this  evolution  of  the  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  will  make  teachers  incompetent  to  in- 
struct those  who  are  to  enter  practise,  but  this  same  cry  was 
once  raised  against  the  appointment  of  the  full-time  physi- 
ologist, anatomist,  and  pathologist,  whose  loss  of  contact 
with  practical  medicine,  it  was  presupposed,  would  disqualify 
them  on  these  same  grounds.  The  essential  thing  to  in- 
culcate in  the  student's  mind  is  the  habit  of  acquiring  cUnical 
knowledge  for  himself.  And  there  is  no  possible  way  of 
doing  this  except  by  bringing  him  into  immediate  touch 
with  the  sick-bed.  This  makes  for  centrifugal  education, 
whereas  our  customary  methods  are  centripetal  in  direction, 
with  the  effort  to  drive  formulas  into  the  student's  head 
rather  than  to  teach  him  how  to  produce  ideas  of  his  own. 


VIII 
REVIEWS 

A  tract  on  The  present  state  of  English  pronunciation — By  Robert  Bridges^ 
Oxford:     At  the  Clarendon  Press.      1913.     76  p.     $1.15. 

The  Educational  Review  for  October  last,  printed 
an  informing  criticism  of  this  Httle  book  which  was  origi- 
nally written  for  the  Literary  Supplement  of  the  London 
Times.  There  is  not  much  to  add  to  what  that  criticism 
contained  and  suggested.  It  is,  however,  worth  while 
to  call  renewed  attention  to  what  is  itself  a  remarkable 
book  deahng  with  a  subject  that  is  all  but  neglected  in 
American  school  and  college  training.  The  reason  why  the 
people  of  the  United  States  pronounce  Enghsh  so  shockingly 
is  that  they  hear  it  shockingly  spoken  at  home  and  at  school. 
It  is  as  much  a  surprize  as  a  relief  when  one  hears  clear 
enunciation,  accurate  and  cultivated  pronunciation,  and 
the  proper  formation  of  vowel  sounds  from  one  and  the 
same  mouth.  The  spoken  English  of  the  average  American 
school  teacher  and,  indeed,  of  the  average  American  college 
professor,  is  in  a  high  degree  slovenly  and  bad.  The  best 
use  to  make  of  this  little  book  by  the  new  poet  laureate, 
would  be  to  have  its  pages  made  the  subject  of  careful  study 
and  discussion,  with  oral  illustration  of  its  suggestions,  in 
American  secondary  schools  and  in  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years  of  American  colleges. 

Is  it  too  much  to  suggest  that  perhaps  the  time  may  come 
when  the  college  departments  of  Enghsh  that  now  give  so 
large  an  amount  of  time  to  training  their  students  in  writing, 
will  give  some  fraction  of  this  time  and  effort  to  training 
those  same  students  in  the  use  of  oral  Enghsh  ?  The  Enghsh 
language  is  a  precious  possession,  and  the  Americans,  now 
much  the  most  numerous  people  of  whom  it  is  the  mother 
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tongue,  are  under  special  and  heavy  responsibility  for  keep- 
ing it  pure  and  undefiled.  Thus  far  we  have  done  next  to 
nothing  in  this  important  direction. 

To  the  great  mass  of  source  books  for  the  use  of  students 
of  history  there  has  just  now  been  added  a  capital  volume 
entitled  Readings  in  English  history,  compiled  b}^  Harriett 
E.  Tuell  and  Roy  W.  Hatch,  of  the  Somerville,  Massachusetts, 
high  school.  The  collection  opens  w4th  a  translation  from 
the  Germania  of  Tacitus  and  proceeds  thru  several  scores  of 
excellent  selections,  down  to  material  dealing  with  contem- 
porary British  politics.  The  compilers  of  the  volume  might 
well  have  excluded  selections  from  very  modern  text- 
books, as  well  as  those  from  contemporary  journals  and 
academical  teachers.  This  sort  of  thing  does  not  rise  to 
the  dignity  of  a  source.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company. 
1913-     515  P-     $i-40-) 

One  of  the  most  popular  textbooks  in  United  States 
history  has  for  some  years  past  been  The  student's  history 
oj  the  United  States,  by  Professor  Edward  Channing,  of 
Harvard  University.  A  new  and  revised  edition,  contain- 
ing the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution has  just  now  been  issued.  Some  of  the  questions 
and  topics  seem  to  us  very  unhappily  framed,  particularly 
some  of  those  on  subjects  600  and  601.  For  example,  the 
student  is  called  upon  on  page  601  to  defend  ther  ecognition 
of  the  Panama  Republic.  To  do  this  will  require  some 
rather  active  intellectual  and  moral  contortions.  (New 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company.     1913.     601    p.    $1.40.) 

American  schools  and  colleges  do  not  devote  any  time  to 
speak  of  to  the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  but  the  case 
is  otherwise  in  England.  British  church  history  to  A.D. 
1,000,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Flecker,  Head  Master  of  the  Dean 
Close  School  at  Cheltenham,  is  the  sort  of  textbook  that 
is  never  seen  or  heard  of  in  the  United  States.  The  author 
traces  in  interesting  fashion  the  development  of  the  Christian 
church  in  Britain  from  the  earliest  approach  of  Christianity 
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in  the  seventh  century.     His  work  is  well  and  attractively 
done.     (London:  G.  Bell  &  Son.     1913.     157  p.     is  6d.) 

In  Essays  for  college  men,  three  members  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  have  brought  together  fourteen  essays  and 
addresses  dealing  with  matters  that  are  properly  supposed 
to  interest  serious-minded  college  students.  Among  the 
writers  represented  are  Newman,  Huxley,  Matthew  Arnold, 
and  William  James.  (New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Company. 
1913.     390  p.     $1.25.) 

The  series  known  as  Bell's  English  Texts,  well  printed 
and  sold  at  a  very  modest  price,  has  been  enriched  recently 
by  selections  from  Chaucer,  some  of  the  poems  of  Milton, 
some  of  the  poems  of  Tennyson,  a  collection  of  English 
elegiacs,  the  first  book  of  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  and  the 
famous  third  chapter  of  Macaulay's  History  of  England. 
No  cheaper  or  better  printed  texts  are  to  be  found  for  use 
in  the  schools.     (London:  G.  Bell  &  Son.     1913.) 

In  the  little  volume  entitled  Freshman  rhetoric,  Professor 
John  R.  Slater,  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  offers  a  new 
and  exceptionally  attractive  textbook.  So  much  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  of  college  rhetoric  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  remains  to  be  said.  Yet  we  have  found 
this  book  interesting  to  read  and  well  ordered  for  the  use 
of  the  teacher.  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company.  19 13. 
359  p.     $1.00.) 

Of  modern  language  textbooks  we  have  two  new  ex- 
amples, one  French  and  one  German.  The  first  is  Petit 
bleu  by  the  author  who  writes  under  the  well-known  pseudo- 
nym of  "Gyp,"  edited  by  Mile.  Maylan,  of  St.  Agatha's 
School,  New  York;  and  Grimm's  Die  sieben  Reisen  Sin- 
bad's  des  Seemannes,  edited  by  Mr.  K.  C.  H.  Drexel,  of  the 
Episcopal  Academy  of  Philadelphia.  (New  York:  Amer- 
ican Book  Company,  19 13.  152  p.  35  cents;  180  p. 
40  cents.) 

Two  books  on  physiological  and  hygienic  subjects  are 
The  human  body  and  its  enemies,  by  Instructor  Carl  Hart- 
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man,  of  the  University  of  Texas  and  Dr.  Lewis  B.  Bibb, 
of  Austin;  and  A  first  book  of  health,  by  the  same  authors. 
Both  contain  a  large  amount  of  well-ordered  information 
and  are  appropriately  illustrated.  (Yonkers,  New  York: 
The  World  Book  Company.  1913.  249  p.  65  cents; 
155  P-     35  cents.) 

A  stout  volume  containing  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
college  student  who  takes  up  chemistry  for  the  first  time 
is  the  Textbook  of  chemistry,  by  President  William  A.  Noyes, 
of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  handiwork  of  the  skilful 
and  experienced  teacher  is  visible  thruout  the  book.  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company.     1913.     566  p.     $2.25.) 

For  business  schools  and  institutions  of  a  similar  type, 
A  short  course  in  commercial  law,  by  Frederick  G.  Nichols, 
of  Rochester,  New  York,  and  Ralph  E.  Rogers,  of  the  New 
York  bar,  will  be  found  useful.  (New  York:  American 
Book  Company.     1913.     304  p.     80  cents.) 

To  lie  upon  the  desk  or  to  carry  in  the  pocket.  Computing 
tables  and  arithmetical  problems,  by  E.  H.  Barker,  of  the 
Polytechnic  High  School  of  London,  England,  will  be 
found  convenient  and  highly  useful.  (Boston:  Ginn  & 
Company.     1913.     90  p.     75  cents.) 

An  unusually  delightful  book  of  reminiscences  is  Early 
memories,  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Senator  Lodge  covers 
in  these  pages  the  period  of  his  boyhood,  his  formal  educa- 
tion and  his  early  manhood,  all  of  which  fall  in  the  period 
from  1850  to  1880.  As  might  be  expected  the  book  re- 
flects the  cultivated  gentleman  and  scholar,  who  enjoyed 
in  early  life  large  and  fortunate  opportunities  for  broadening 
and  deepening  both  his  mind  and  his  sympathies.  The 
book  is  charmingly  written  and  may  profitably  be  read 
more  than  once.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
1913.     362  p.     $2  50.) 

President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  College  has  long  since  earned 
the  right  to  be  listened  to  on  questions  of  personal  and  public 
ethics.     His  volume  entitled  The  quest  of  the  best  may  be 
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unreservedly  commended  to  young  people  of  either  sex, 
and  to  those  who  have  the  responsibility  for  the  oversight 
and  training  of  such.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell. 
1913.     267  p.     $1.00.) 

Among  the  new  pieces  of  apparatus  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  training  in  English  is  English  prose,  selected  and 
edited  by  Professor  Frederick  W.  Roe,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  and  Professor  George  R.  Elliott,  of  Bowdoin 
College.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  improve  the  selections 
that  have  been  made  by  the  editors.  (New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Company.     1913.     487  p.     $1.50.) 

A  remarkable  source  book  for  students  of  European 
history  is  provided  by  Professor  FHng,  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  in  his  Source  problems  on  the  French  Revolution. 
The  EngUsh  rendering  by  Mrs.  Fling  seems  to  be  clear 
and  accurate.  (New  York:  Harper  Brothers.  1913.  335  p. 
$1.10.) 

An  excellent  series  of  reading  books  for  rural  schools, 
edited  by  Superintendent  Lawton  B.  Evans,  of  Augusta, 
Georgia,  and  his  associates,  is  Farm  life  readers.  The  ma- 
terial has  been  chosen  with  a  view  to  interesting  the  youth 
in  his  environment  and  with  a  view  to  having  him  under- 
stand it  better  than  is  usually  the  case.  (New  York: 
Silver  Burdett  Company.     1913.     365  p.) 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  within  the  covers  of  a  single  volume 
a  review  of  ancient  history  and  civilization  that  includes 
Egypt  and  the  nearer  East,  as  well  as  Greece  and  Rome. 
We  find  a  book  in  The  ancient  world,  by  Clement  du  Pontet, 
Assistant  Master  at  Harrow  School.  It  is  a  book  for  school- 
boys, but  their  elders  will  find  it  interesting  and  instructive. 
(New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company.  1913-  388  p. 
$1.20.) 

A  most  excellent  historical  textbook  is  A  class  hook  of 
Old  Testament  history  by  Dean  Hodges,  of  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School  of  Cambridge.  The  book  is  naturally 
built  about  the  Bible  story  and  is  enriched  with  material 
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drawn  from  the  results  of  modern  archeological  study. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1913.  222  p. 
Ii.oo.) 

We  have  a  rather  definite  suspicion  that  investment  is 
controlled  more  by  psychological  than  by  mathematical 
standards,  so  we  are  not  surprized  to  find  that  the  Mathe- 
matical theory  of  investment,  by  Assistant  Professor  Skinner, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is  really  a  book  for  account- 
ants and  actuaries.  It  is  very  complete.  (New  York: 
Ginn  &  Company.      1913.     245  p.     $2. 25.) 

The  latest  addition  to  the  country  life  education  series 
is  Garden  farming,  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Corbett,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is 
clearly  and  understandably  written  and  abounds  in  useful 
and  practical  opinions.  (New  York:  Ginn  &  Company. 
1913-     473  P-     $2.00.) 

School  and  college  debating  which  is  now  flourishing  in 
al  parts  of  the  country,  receives  a  new  textbook  in  Ele- 
ments of  debating,  by  Mr  L.  S.  Lyon,  of  the  Joliet  Town- 
ship High  School,  IlHnois.  It  is  simple  enough  to  be  read 
and  used  by  high  school  boys.  (Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press.     1913.     135  p.     $1.07.) 

A  curious  book  which  deals  somewhat  provokingly  with 
a  very  interesting  subject,  is  English  for  the  non-English, 
by  Norman  F.  Black.  The  copy  sent  us  for  review  is  so 
elaborately  marked  with  a  view  to  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  reviewer  that  we  have  been  distracted  from  the  un- 
marked paragraphs  and  chapters.  We  think  that  the  book 
suggests  much  more  than  it  effectively  realizes.  (Regina, 
Saskatchewan,  Book  Shop.     1913.     211  p.     $1.00.) 

A  useful  textbook  which  is,  if  anything,  too  compact, 
but  capitally  illustrated,  is  New  medieval  and  modern  history, 
by  Professor  Samuel  B.  Harding,  of  Indiana  University. 
(New    York:    American    Book    Company.      19 13.     752    p. 

$1.50.) 
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A  new  and  simple  outline  of  English  history,  not  marked 
by  any  particular  characteristics,  but  excellent  of  its  kind, 
is  A  history  of  England,  by  Allyn  C.  Thomas,  of  Haverford 
College.  (New  York:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company.  1913. 
651  p.     $1.50.) 

A  field  of  which  Americans  know  almost  nothing  is  opened 
up  by  History  of  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Costa  Rica, 
by  Ricardo  F.  Guardia,  formerly  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
and  public  instruction.  The  author  gives  a  straightfor- 
ward and  fascinating  account  of  the  early  Spanish  settle- 
ments and  their  development.  For  most  American  readers 
every  line  of  the  book  contains  news.  (New  York:  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell.     1913.     416  p.     $3.00.) 

President  F.  L.  Hawkes-Pott,  of  St.  John's  College,  Shang- 
hai, who  knows  his  China  well  by  long  years  of  experience, 
is  the  author  of  The  emergency  in  China,  a  little  book  which 
will  help  many  Americans  to  understand  what  is  gomg  on 
in  that  great  coimtry.  (New  York:  Missionary  Education 
Movement    of    the    United    States    and    Canada.     19 13. 
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Professor  Hutton  Webster,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
has  provided  for  students  of  ancient  history  a  volume 
entitled  Readings  in  ancient  history.  The  selections  are 
representative  and  worthy.  (New  York:  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Company.     1913.     280  p.) 

The  freshman  and  his  college  is  a  little  book  of  essays  and 
addresses  edited  by  Professor  Francis  C.  Lockwood,  of 
Allegheny  College.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  give 
young  college  students  a  proper  point  of  view  from  which 
to  approach  their  new  life.  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Com- 
pany.    1913.     156  p.     80  cents.) 

A  well-made  textbook  including  the  newest  material 
inHhe  field  of  electricity  and  light  is  Essentials  of  physics, 
by  Professor  Hoadley,  of  Swarthmore  College.  (New  York: 
American  Book  Company.     1913.     536  p.     $1.25.) 
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Professor  Henry  Suzzallo  has  added  to  the  Riverside 
Educational  Monographs,  under  the  title  of  The  teaching 
of  spelling,  a  critical  study  into  recent  tendencies  in  the 
method  of  presenting  spelhng  in  the  schools.  The  author's 
name  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  book  is  of  practical 
value  to  teachers.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
1913.     129  p.     60  cents.) 

A  new  school  book  for  beginners  in  algebra,  offering  an 
easy  transition  from  the  methods  of  arithmetic,  and  includ- 
ing apphcations  to  the  problems  of  geometry,  is  Algebra, 
first  course,  by  Edith  Long,  of  the  Nebraska  High  School, 
and  Professor  Brenke,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  19 13.  283  p. 
$1.10.) 

Teachers  who  wish  to  get  suggestions  for  material  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  Tennyson  and  Brown- 
ing will  be  interested  in  looking  over  Professor  Robert  H. 
Fletcher's  Tennyson  and  Browning.  It  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  syllabus  used  by  him  in  class  work  in  Grinnell  College. 
(Grand  Rapids:  The  Troch  Press.     1913.     258  p.     $1.00.) 

Each  time  that  we  see  a  new  book  on  sight-reading  in 
Latin  we  hope  to  hear  that  this  type  of  instruction  is  grow- 
ing in  extent  and  variety.  The  book  bearing  this  title, 
by  Mr.  Hiram  Bice,  of  the  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School, 
is  an  unusually  good  one.  He  makes  much  use  of  Professor 
Lodge's  Word-Lists.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company.  1913. 
159  p.     50  cents.) 

Modern  American  speeches,  edited  by  Professor  Lester 
W.  Boardman,  of  Rhode  Island  State  College,  offers  a 
brief  sketch  of  Carl  Schurz,  Henry  W.  Grady,  John  Hay  and 
Elihu  Root,  together  with  one  powerful  oration  by  each. 
(New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company.  1913.  102  p. 
40  cents.) 

Literary  selections  from  Newman  is  also  a  reading  book 
for  college  students.  It  contains  not  only  selections  from 
his  prose,  but  some  from  his  poetry  as  well.  (New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Company.     1913.     210  p.     60  cents.) 
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We  have  received  from  the  pubHshers  in  Chile,  four 
volumes  of  stories  that  are  quite  charming  and,  we  dare 
say,  typical  of  some  of  the  best  of  South  American  literary 
effort.  The  titles  are  La  Obra  Rastrojos,  Vieja  Plebeyo 
por  Europa  and  Nievas  eternas,  by  Tancredo  Pinochet. 
Santiago    de    Chile:    Imprenta    "La    Ilustracion."     191 1. 

Those  who  are  charged  with  the  leadership  of  opinion 
in  rural  communities,  or  with  the  oversight  of  their  interests, 
ought  to  read  carefully  Educational  resources  of  village  and 
rural  communities,  by  Assistant  Professor  Hart,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.  It  is  an  informing  sort  of  book. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1913.  277  p. 
$1.00.) 

Professor  Henry  R.  Seager,  of  Columbia  University, 
whose  textbooks  on  economics  are  well  known  and  widely 
used,  has  now  publisht  Principles  of  economics,  which  is 
a  restatement  and  elaboration  of  his  popular  and  shorter 
books  for  the  special  use  of  college  classes.  (New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Company.     1913.     650  p.     $2.25.) 

In  Twenty  centuries  of  Paris,  by  Mabell  S.  E.  Smith,  there 
is  gathered  together  a  large  amount  of  material  which  many 
travellers  like  to  have.  The  book  is  more  than  a  guide 
book  and  less  than  a  history.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell.     1 9 13.     400  p.     $2.00.) 
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IX 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

New  York  Board  The  reappointment  by  Mayor  Kline  of 

of  Education  j^r.  Churchill  to  the  Board  of  Education 

of  New  York  City  for  a  new  term  of  three  years  is 
in  the  highest  degree  deplorable.  Mr.  Churchill  is  the 
most  reactionary  influence  that  has  come  into  the 
work  of  the  Board  for  many  years,  and  he  is  indefatigable 
and  untiring  in  pursuit  of  his  policies.  He  has  shown 
that  he  has  no  comprehension  of  the  principles  upon  which 
a  sound  and  healthy  city  school  system  must  be  built, 
and  he  has  directly  or  indirectly  antagonized  pretty  much 
everything  that  was  establisht  by  long  years  of  work  for 
the  reform  of  the  New  York  schools  which  culminated  by 
pulling  them  out  o    their  slough  of  despond  in  1898. 

Should  INlr.  Churchill  be  reelected  President  of  the  Board 
and  should  his  influence  continue  to  dominate,  the  pubHc 
may  expect  to  see  a  steady  continuance  of  that  decline  of  the 
Board's  standing  and  reputation  which  has  recently  been 
so  conspicuous.  It  may  also  expect  to  see  renewed  and 
persistent  assaults  upon  the  merit  system  of  appointment 
and  promotion,  as  well  as  constant  attempts  to  thwart 
the  professional  school  officers  upon  whom  the  city's  children 
must  depend  for  the  initiative  of  the  poHcies  which  will 
offer  them  opportunity  for  a  wise  and  practical  school 
training. 

It  is  plain  from  the  excellent  character  of  most  of  the  other 
appointments  of  Mayor  Kline  to  the  Board  of  Education  that 
he  would  not  have  reappointed  Mr.  Churchill  had  it  not 
been  for  the  endorsement  of  Mayor-elect  Mitchel.  The 
intimate  friends  of  Mr.  Mitchel  assert  that  he  never  would 
have  committed  the  error  of  endorsing  Mr.  Churchill  had 
he  been  in  New  York  when  the  appointment  was  made  and 
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thoroly  informed  as  to  the  objections  to  Mr.  Churchill's 
appointment. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Education  should  be  promptly 
cut  down  to  fifteen  members.  The  present  grotesque 
number,  46,  was  a  compromise  hit  upon  when  the  first 
charter  of  Greater  New  York  was  drawn,  in  order  that 
local  conditions  both  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  might 
be  met  and  in  order  that  local  ambitions  might  be  satisfied. 
All  that  is  now  long  past,  and  the  time  has  come  when 
the  charter  should  be  so  amended  as  to  give  the  city  a  smaller 
and  more  workable  board  of  education. 

Moreover,  if  the  schools  are  to  continue  to  move  for- 
ward, the  Board  of  Education  will  have  to  turn  from  meeting 
demands  of  the  organized  teachers  to  satisfying  the  needs 
of  the  children.  The  schools  are  establisht  and  maintained 
for  the  city's  children  and  not  to  make  places  for  the  teachers. 


American  History  Some     months     ago     an     inquiry     into 

in  Seattle  ^he   teaching    of    United   States    History 

in  the  grammar  grades  of  the  Seattle  pubhc 
schools  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Hermon  W.  Craven,  now  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  then  a  member  of  the  Board  of  School  Directors  of 
Seattle.  An  instructive  report  has  been  issued  giving  the 
results  of  the  inquiry  conducted  by  Mr.  Craven,  together 
with  the  comments  thereon  of  Superintendent  Frank  B. 
Cooper.  The  statistical  summaries  of  Mr.  Craven's  find- 
ings present  the  usual  deplorable  results  whenever  the 
modern  educational  process  is  touched  at  any  specific 
point  in  the  hope  of  finding  accuracy,  definiteness  and  pre- 
cision. Most  of  the  questions  put  to  the  pupils  by  Mr. 
Craven  were  simple  and  easy  to  answer,  altho  here  and 
there  we  find  one  which  would  fall  a  little  outside  of  this 
description.  It  might  be  supposed  that  American  pubUc 
school  children  old  enough  to  have  reached  a  grammar 
grade,  would  recognize  July  4  1776,  as  the  date  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Of  the  two  hundred  and 
forty-one  pupils  examined  by  Mr.  Craven,  no  fewer  than 
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ninety-nine  united  in  gi^'ing  fifty  erroneous  dates  for  the 
Declaration.  One  originally  minded  child  suggested  1490, 
while  others  took  refuge  in  the  more  general  designation 
of  the  "  1 6th  century."  What  was  in  the  mind  of  the  ^'^ouths 
who  gave  the  dates  1887,  1894  and  1897  can  not  be  de- 
termined with  anything  approaching  accuracy. 

Mr.  Craven  justly  enough  points  out  that  something  is 
the  matter  with  the  teaching  of  United  States  History 
when  any  considerable  number  of  children  of  grammar- 
grade  age  flounder  so  helplessly  and  so  hopelessly  in  re- 
gard to  the  most  significant  and  fundamental  facts.  That 
there  should  be  better  and  more  accurate  teaching  of  United 
States  History  goes  without  saying,  but  the  way  to  accom- 
phsh  this  is  not,  as  Mr.  Craven  supposes,  to  do  away  with  the 
teaching  of  general  history^  altogether.  One  of  the  greatest 
failings  in  our  American  hfe  is  our  parochialism  and  our 
provincialism,  due  to  the  very  surprizing  belief  that  such 
important  events  in  the  world's  history  as  have  not  happened 
since  1776  certainly  took  place  after  1492.  A  properly 
presented  and  well-proportioned  sketch  of  general  history 
is  the  necessary  basis  for  an  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  American  history,  but  the  hoped-for  results  will 
not  follow  so  long  as  history  is  taught  in  a  desultory  fashion 
and  while  the  feeling  continues  that  dates  are  not  of  much 
importance  anyhow.  The  very  essence  of  history  is  se- 
quence, and  sequences  are  fixt  by  a  knowledge  of  chronology. 


We  congratulate  the  editors  and  publishers  of  the  New 
York  School  Journal  that  they  have  rescued  that  pubhca- 
tion  from  the  painfully  deep  depths  into  which  it  had  fallen 
under  its  previous  management.  It  is  now  intelhgent 
and  in  orming  as  well  as  attractively  printed. 


We  welcome  with  unusual  cordiaHty  the  first  issue  of 
a  new  literary  review  called  the  Mid  West  Quarterly  which 
is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
The  name  is  not  particularly  well  chosen  or  attractive, 
but  the  contents  of  the  first  issue  are  admirable.  We 
specially  ask  the  reader's  attention  to  an  article  on  Bergson 
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by  Professor  Hartley  B.  Alexander,  and  to  one  entitled  The 
I^iterary  Interregnum  by  Louise  Pound. 


In  celebration  of  the  completion  by  the  College  for  Women 
of  Western  Reserve  University,  of  the  first  twenty-five 
years  of  its  existence,  there  has  been  issued  from  the  college 
a  pamphlet  entitled  The  coordinate  system  in  the  higher 
education  which  makes  very  interesting  reading.  The 
various  departments  in  tiirn  testify  to  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment in  the  work  of  the  college,  and  to  the  practical 
working  of  the  so-called  coordinate  system,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  collegiate  work  at  Columbia  and  Brown  as  well 
as  at  Western  Reserve. 


We  began  to  turn  the  pages  of  the  first  copy  of  The 
Unpopular  review  with  a  sigh  of  relief  and  we  finished  with 
a  shout  of  joy.  Let  every  American  who  wishes  to  be 
stirred  to  think  and  who  is  not  unwilling  to  ask  questions 
of  the  shouting,  hurrying  mob  as  to  where  they  are  going 
and  what  they  want,  get  hold  of  The  Unpopular  review  and 
read  it  with  attention.  The  opening  paper  entitled  The 
New  Irrepressible  Conflict  which,  unless  we  miss  our  guess, 
is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Henry  Holt,  contains  material  for 
one  hundred  sermons  and  one  hundred  essays.  The  Un- 
popular Review  is  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Company  and 
is  to  appear  quarterly.  The  first  issue  appears  dated 
January  1914. 


The  attention  of  all  subscribers  of  the  Educational  Review  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  hereafter  written  notice  of  the  date  at 
which  subscriptions  are  to  expire  will  not  be  sent  from  the  office 
of  publication.  The  printed  label,  containing  the  address  to  which 
each  copy  of  the  Review  is  mailed,  will  hereafter  include  the 
date  of  the  expiry  of  each  subscription.  This  will  be  regarded  as 
adequate  notice  to  subscribers.  All  changes  of  address  must  be 
promptly  reported  to  the  office  of  publication  in  order  to  insure 
the  delivery  of  the  Review. 
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THE  WOMAN  PERIL  IN   AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

For  generations  the  American  boy,  taking  him  full  and 
by,  has  been  under  woman  tutelage,  as  the  numbers  at- 
tending universities,  colleges  and  special  schools  con- 
trolled entirely  by  men  are  comparatively  negligible  quanti- 
ties. The  effect  of  such  procedure  has  had  so  evil  an  effect 
upon  the  manhood  of  the  country,  on  the  qualities  that 
go  for  making  the  masculine  character,  that  it  is  more  than 
full  time  to  consider  most  seriously  this  great  and  vital 
question. 

The  Census  Bureau  estimates  that  in  191 1,  of  our  (esti- 
mated) population  of  93,927,342,  there  were  from  the  ages 
6  to  17  inclusive,  22,670,343  boys  and  girls.  Of  these, 
18,323,364  were  enrolled  in  schools — tho  enrollment,  be 
it  said,  is  far  different  from  attendance,  the  latter  falling 
far  short  of  the  former. 

4'346,979j  or  over  23  per  cent  of  these  18,323,364,  were 
not  enrolled,  showing  that  at  least  over  4,000,000  stop 
going  to  school  at  the  age  of  14  or  shortly  after.  The 
following  table  from  the  Commissioner  of  Education's 
Report  for  19 12  (the  latest)  gives  interesting  details. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the  great  school  age  is  from 
10  to  14,  96.15  per  cent  of  the  9,297,945  children  in  those 
ages  are  enrolled,  i.  e.,  only  357,860  are  not  in  school  or 
enrolled  as  in  school. 
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Estimated  School  Enrollment  by  Age  Groups  in  191  i 

Estimated  Enrolled  in  school  Not  in  school 


population ' ' 

Age  groups                by  age  groups  Number  Per  cent  Number  Per 

Under  5  years 56, 151  ...            

5  years 2,075,219  385,037  18.55  1,690,182  81 

6  to  9  years 7,888,765  6,323,035  80.15  1,565,730  19 

10  to  14  years 9,297,945  8,940,085  96.15  357, 860  3 

15  to  17  years 5,483,633  3,060,244  55.81  2,423,389  44 

18  to  20  years 5,667,576  940,534  16.59  4,727,042  83 


21  to  24  years 7,350,849  348,940'     4.75       7,001,909     9525 


5  to  24  years 37,763,987     20,054,026     53.10     17,709,961     46.90 

1  Includes  enrollment  2 1  years  of  age  and  over. 

The  dropping  out,  however,  as  just  said,  is  very  rapid 
after  fourteen;  thus  44.19  per  cent  of  the  15-  to  17 -year  class, 
and  88.41  per  cent  of  the  18-  to  20-year  class  are  not  in  school. 
This  in  the  main  must  be  so,  and  in  my  opinion  the  status 
in  the  18-  to  20-year  class  is  not  to  be  regretted,  as  in  general 
the  boy  of  17  or  18  should  be  undergoing  the  education  of 
learning  practically  to  earn  his  living.  The  number  who 
can  profit  by  a  high  school  training  is  so  limited  in  number 
that  these  most  valuable  formative  years  should  not  be 
wasted  in  vain  effort,  and  the  boy  (or  working  girl)  found 
stranded  with  neither  a  practical  nor  a  vainly  attempted 
theoretic  training  to  fall  back  upon.  Of  this  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  later  on. 

There  is  another  instructive  table  in  the  Education 
Report  of  191 2  which  is  well  worth  study.  It  shows  the 
estimated  number  of  children  of  each  age  and  the  estimated 
number  enrolled  in  each  grade.  The  number  enrolled, 
however,  differs  widely  from  the  actual  daily  attendance. 

Estimated  num- 
Ages  her  of  each  age  Totals  by  age  groups 


5  2,075,219 

6  2,036,881 

7  1,993,754 

8  1,950,628 

9  1,907,502 

10  I , 864 , 689 

11  1,861,792 

12  1,859,589 

13  1,857,388 

14  1,854,487 


11,828, 673  of  5  to  10  years 


■  7 .433  , 256  of  II  to  14  years 
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Ages 

15 
16 

17 

18 

19 
20 
21 
22 

Grades 
and  years 


Estimated  num- 
ber of  each  age 

1,851,562 
1,851,167 
1,850,776 
1,850,383 
I ,849,989 

1,849,937 
I , 849 , 636 

1,849,335 


Totals  by  age  groups 


7,403,888  of  15  to  18  years 


7,399,350  of  19  to  22  years 


Estimated  num- 
ber in  each  grade 


Total  by  groups 
Elementary 


4,611,735 
2,759,632 
2,685,548 
2,592,943 
2,204,002 
1,518,724 
I ,166,824 
981 ,614 


502 

577 

321 

458 

219 

,503 

155 

,931. 

12  ,  649 ,  858 '  in  first  four  grades 


5 ,  871 ,  164  in  second  four  grades 


Secondary 


1 ,  199,469  in  high  school  grades 


■  333 ,  535  in  higher  institutions 


Higher 

1  117, 030 

2  87,772 

3  70,218 

4  58,515 
1  Includes  56,151  below  5  years  of  age. 

This  averages  in  the  pubHc  schools,  taking  the  country 
by  and  large,  but  about  13,000,000  out  of  the  more  than 
i8,(Doo,ooo  enrollment.  The  average  length  of  the  school 
term  is  but  157  days  in  the  year,  and  the  average  attendance 
by  each  pupil  enrolled  in  the  year  19 10- 11  was  but  11 1.8 
days.  The  young  American  is  thus  not  overburdened 
by  school  work.  The  highest  average  number  of  days 
that  school  was  kept  in  191 1  was  in  Rhode  Island,  194; 
the  highest  average  of  days  attended  by  each  pupil  was  in 
New  York,  147.6.  The  lowest  in  each  case  was  in  South 
Carohna.  It  must  be  said  that  school  is  omitted  very  often 
on  very  flimsy  pretexts.  I  well  remember  the  case  of  some 
good-sized  boys  gathering  nuts  in  my  grounds;  when  asked 
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why  they  were  not  at  school  they  repUed  that  there  was 
no  school  on  account  of  the  stormy  weather.  In  any  case, 
to  the  old-fashioned  person  156  holidays  in  the  year  totalling 
five  months  seems  a  very  excessive  number. 

The  total  of  333,535  under  higher  instruction  is  made 
up  as  follows:  in  universities  and  colleges,  184,182 ;  in  schools 
of  medicine,  law  and  theology,  65,258;  in  normal  schools, 
mostly  public,  84,095.  There  are  also  197,465  in  private 
academies,  seminaries,  etc.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that 
these  numbers  bear  no  comparison  with  the  twenty  million 
of  total  enrollment,  or  with  the  12,000,329  enrolled  from 
10  to  17,  inclusive.  The  197,465  in  private  academies, 
etc.,  form  but  1.6  per  cent  of  the  total  so  that  we  may  esti- 
mate that  about  6,000,000  boys,  from  10  to  17  years  old, 
the  most  impressionable  period  of  a  boy's  life,  were  in  191 1 
under  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country. 

And  now  before  coming  to  the  main  question  I  would 
beg  to  say  a  word  as  to  education  in  general. 

I  think  that  we  have  gone  far  astray  in  what  should  be 
the  fundamentals  of  education.  As  one  who  did  nothing 
but  go  to  school  until  he  was  twenty  and  a  half  years  old, 
was  in  Latin  at  8  and  in  Greek  at  10  and  went  thru  the  com- 
plete curriculum  of  the  classics  taught  in  his  boyhood 
period  (which  by  the  way,  I  have  never  regretted),  wound 
up  his  student  life  at  the  Naval  Academy,  and  has  had 
in  the  49  years  since  graduation  very  considerable  experi- 
ence in  education  and  in  life  generally,  I  believe  that  I  have 
a  fair  basis  for  a  judgment. 

I  believe  that  we  entirely  overrate  the  importance  of 
instruction  in  mere  book  knowledge.  There  are,  for  the 
conduct  of  life  in  general,  certain  things  desirable  for  one 
who  has  to  make  his  way  in  the  professions,  banking,  or  in 
commerce  in  the  larger  sense;  as  mathematics,  to  any  point 
for  which  there  are  time  and  opportunity,  a  certain  amount 
of  chemistry,  a  moderate  course  in  physics,  a  fair  training 
in  Latin  and  some  Greek  which  should  begin  not  later  than 
ten,  and  a  good  course  in  English.  All  this  the  boy  with 
a  fair  mentality  should  certainly  have  by  the  time  he  is 
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17  or  18.  If  he  hasn't  accomphshed  so  much  by  that  time 
he  will  never  accomplish  anything.  I  do  not  mean  that 
by  that  time  he  will  be  an  accomplished  chemist  or  physi- 
cist. To  be  such  is  not  necessary  for  the  ordinary  conduct 
of  life,  but  he  will  have  a  basis  on  which,  if  he  has  any  real 
mentality,  he  will  himself  be  able  to  build,  or  if  he  desires 
to  be  a  specialist  he  can  have  a  later  specialist  training. 
I  do  not  decry  such  training  but  it  is  well  to  remember, 
as  in  accord  with  what  I  have  just  said,  that  the  two  men 
who  have  done  most  to  change  life  and  the  face  of  the  world, 
James  Watt  and  George  Stephenson,  the  one  by  perfecting 
the  steam  engine,  the  other  by  applying  it  to  railways, 
were  in  no  sense  other  than  self-made  men.  Nor  should  we 
forget  our  own  Edison  among  immortals  of  this  class. 

One  of  the  greatest  untruths,  if  taken  in  its  literal  sense, 
is  that  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  that  all  men 
are  created  equal.  No  doubt  its  author  meant  "before 
the  law,"  but  standing  alone  as  it  does  it  has  in  a  way  done 
great  harm.  For  there  is  no  equality  in  the  minds  or 
capacities  of  men,  which  are  the  only  qualities  to  Uft  us 
above  the  brute  part  of  creation,  and  education  instead  of 
attempting  to  deal  with  all  ahke  as  is  now  done  in  our 
public  schools,  should  recognize  these  tremendous  inequali- 
ties. The  word  education  itself  is  one  of  the  most  meaning- 
ful. You  can  draw  out,  develop,  only  that  which  is  in 
one  to  draw  or  develop.  And  whatever  seed  of  develop- 
ment there  is  in  one  will  develop  as  surely  as  the  seed  de- 
velops in  the  earth.  Schooling  is  only  using  the  cultivator. 
If  there  be  no  seed  of  development  all  effort  will  effect 
nothing  to  raise  one  above  mediocrity.  Thus,  so  far  as 
mental  development  is  concerned,  much,  most  in  fact, 
rests  with  the  individual  trained  and  not  with  the  trainer. 
Startling  cases  of  this  have  been  found  in  those  whom  con- 
sensus has  made  the  three  foremost  Americans,  Franklin, 
Washington  and  lyincoln,  none  of  whom  had  any  education, 
any  schooling,  in  the  present  meaning  of  the  word.  That 
they  were  exceptional  is  of  course  true,  but  so  are  all  who 
■"arrive"  in  the  French  sense.     Nothing  has  come  home 
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to'"me  with  such  force  as  the  inertness  of  the  great  mass  of 
humanity  which  can  never  be  anything  but  inert  and  which 
all  the  schooling  in  the  world  will  not  start  into  mental 
activity — because  there  is  not  the  seed  of  action.     No  one 
can  think  a  thought  because  he  writes  to  think  a  thought. 
Thought  comes  by  the  great  wireless  of  nature  ever  sweeping 
the  universe.     If   our  receiver,   our   nervous   make-up,   is 
attuned  to  her  messages,  we  have  what  we  call  thought, 
inspiration.     Says  Pope:  "I  lisped  in  numbers  for  the  num- 
bers came."     It  is  thus  that  Faraday  invented,  that  David 
sang.     Fortunate  are  such  souls;    but  they   are   fortunate 
by  the  grace  of  God,  not  by  the  grace  of  the  schoolmaster. 
The  fearful  wastefulness  of  our  system  may  be  illustrated 
by  but  too  many  instances.     Such,   as  a  slight  example, 
is  that  of  a  young  Irish  girl  I  knew  of.     Her  sister,  a  young 
waitress,  was  asked  by  her  mistress  (who  told  me  the  story) 
if  the  other  girl  was  going  to  school  the  coming  winter.      "Oh, 
yes,"  she  rephed,  "but  she  is  not  going  to  take  Greek  this 
time,    she   will   take   typewriting."     I   may   mention,  too, 
a  visit  to  a  schoolroom  in  which  there  was   no   one   over 
thirteen.     I  picked  up  the  printed  paper  of  questions  lying 
before   a   httle   mulatto   who   was   hard   at  work   chewing 
his  lead  pencil.     One  of  the  things  demanded  was,  "Change 
the  form  of  this  sentence  and  make  it  periodic."     I  am 
pretty  sure  most  of  my  readers  will  have  to  consult  the 
dictionary  for  knowledge  of  what  this  means  (and  further, 
all  dictionaries  will  not  give  the  true  meaning).     I  put  the 
question  to  many  (including  two  Harvard  professors  and  a 
chairman  of  a  board  of  education)  and  found  no  one  who 
could  give  me  an  off-hand  reply  until  I  reached  the  dis- 
tinguished superintendent  of  the  New  York  schools,  who 
said  he  had  written  a  book  on  the  subject. 

Instead  of  so  much  book  work  for  all,  and  particularly 
so  much  that  is  over  the  heads  of  children,  the  main  effort 
should  be  toward  the  training  in  character;  towards  honesty, 
uprightness  in  conduct,  courtesy  (in  which  we  have  scant 
teaching  and  less  result),  manHness  in  boys,  womanHness 
in  girls.     These  things  are  of  far  more  value  in  the  long 
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run  than  any  amount  of  book  acquirement;  for  without 
character  there  is  nothing. 

Now  to  whom  in  our  country  is  turned  over  this  duty 
in  the  case  of  boys  who,  despite  all  the  claims  of  the  feminist 
movement,  must  later  do  the  main  work  of  the  world: 
build  and  handle  steamships  and  railways,  command  armies 
and  fleets,  fight  our  battles,  tunnel  our  mountains  and  make 
our  steel.  That  the  training  of  these  prospective  men, 
in  whom  force  of  character  is  a  first  essential,  should  be 
entrusted  to  women,  is  of  all  things  the  most  unreasonable 
and  illogical.  To  do  so  is  to  lose  sight  of  that  greatest  of 
all  influences,  the  subconscious,  the  psychical.  We  have 
for  generations  thus  been  subjecting  our  young  males  to 
the  psychics  of  the  woman,  until  we  have  a  result  in  a  femin- 
ized manhood,  emotional,  illogical,  non-combative  against 
public  evils.  We  have  in  this  result  the  cause,  in  greatest 
degree,  of  our  supineness  in  municipal  affairs,  in  our  inability 
to  struggle  against  the  capture  of  franchises,  in  the  sitting 
down  of  our  people  and  wanting  everything  done  for  them, 
in  the  general  want  of  stand-upness.  It  is  not  that  women 
are  not,  in  their  way,  active  in  public  matters,  but  the  men, 
in  the  man's  real  way,  is  not. 

I  lay  down  the  broad  statement  that  no  woman,  whatever 
her  ability,  is  able  to  bring  up  properly  a  man  child.  The 
woman's  abihty  to  teach,  let  me  say  at  once,  is  no  part  of 
the  question.  I  am  concerned  only  with  her  unconsciously 
destructive  influence  on  the  masculine  character  of  the  boy. 
She  does  not,  in  the  main,  recognize  that  the  mascuhne 
and  feminine  natures  are  as  far  apart  as  the  poles.  The 
two  spheres  touch  but  are  never  really  common.  The 
phrase  that  no  man  can  understand  a  woman  is  more  than 
equally  true  in  the  reverse,  for  far  less  does  the  woman  ever 
understand  the  man.  She  never  really  enters  into  the 
thought  of  men.  She  may  imagine  she  does,  but  this  behef 
is  but  part  of  her  hmitations.  Men  think  in  terms  of 
steamships,  railways,  battleships,  war,  finance,  in  a  word, 
the  great  energies  of  the  world  which  the  woman  mind  never, 
in  a  practical  way,  really  concerns  itself  with,  nor  can  it 
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do  so.  To  put  a  boy,  therefore,  under  woman  tutelage  at 
his  most  impressionable,  character-forming  age  is  to  render 
violence  to  nature  and  a  gross  wrong  and  indignity  to  the 
boy;  it  is  to  do  violence  to  that  most  precious  possession, 
his  masculine  nature — in  a  large  sense,  his  soul. 

In  Prussia,  perhaps  the  most  advanced  and  highly  civil- 
ized state  in  the  world,  foremost  in  municipal,  chemical, 
metallurgical  and  military  development,  no  boy  is  ever,  at 
any  age,  under  woman  tutelage.  The  qualities  of  this 
great  state,  whether  in  the  military,  labor  or  civic  field, 
are  the  result  of  its  masculine  training.  The  same  may  be 
said  for  all  the  important  countries  of  Europe;  the  boy, 
in  the  main,  where  not  entirely,  is  schooled  and  trained  by 
men  and  not  by  women. 

To  show  how  far  we  have  carried  our  system,  we  must 
return  to  our  statistics.  In  191 1,  out  of  the  533,606  teachers 
in  the  pubHc  schools,  423,278  were  women.  The  highest 
percentage  is  found  in  Connecticut,  where  the  women 
form  93.3  per  cent  of  the  pubHc  school  teachers.  Massa- 
chusetts has  90.5  per  cent;  Rhode  Island,  91.3;  New  York, 
88.8 ;  Pennsylvania,  77.8 ;  Ohio,  70. i ;  Indiana,  64.3 ;  Kentucky, 
63.3;  Oregon,  80.8.  The  greatest  percentages  are  in  general 
in  the  large  centres  of  population.  "New  York  City  has 
89  per  cent  of  women  on  its  force;  Boston,  89  per  cent; 
Philadelphia,  91.4  per  cent;  Chicago,  93.3  per  cent.  In 
many  cities  the  proportion  is  even  greater  than  this.  Omaha 
has  97  per  cent;  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  97.5  per  cent; 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  99.3  per  cent;  and  in  forty 
six  towns  of  4,000  to  8,000  inhabitants  there  is  no  man  on 
the  force.  When  we  remember  that  many  of  the  men  indi- 
cated above  are  in  high  school,  or  in  supervising  posts, 
we  are  prepared  for  the  statement  in  a  report  recently  laid 
before  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City,  that  in 
half  the  cities  of  the  United  States  there  are  virtually  no 
men  teachers."^  No  wonder  that  the  boy  even  of  seven- 
teen in  our  public  schools,  as  noted  by  an  English  educa- 

1  Earl  Barnes,   "The  Feminizing  of  Culture,"   Atlantic  Monthly,   June, 
1912,  p.  772. 
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tionist  on  a  tour  of  inspection  in  our  country,  answers 
frequently  "Ma'am"  instead  of  "Sir"  to  his  masculine 
interlocutor. 

That  such  a  state  of  things  should  continue  is  unbe- 
lievable. It  can  not  be  that  we  shall  be  willing  to  continue 
this  down-hill  process  of  character;  that  we  shall  continue 
to  warp  the  psychics  of  our  boys  and  young  men  into 
feminity.  We  have  had  this  now  long-continued  process 
largely,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  the  lower  wage  for  which 
the  woman  teacher  has  worked.  The  average  monthly 
salary  for  men  thruout  the  United  States  is  $73.80;  for 
women,  $54.98.  The  average  for  all  is  $59.49.  The  highest 
average  monthly  salary  for  men  is  in  Massachusetts, 
$152.96,  where  the  average  for  women  is  $61.82.  In  Oregon 
the  monthly  averages  are  $78  and  $58 ;  in  California,  $139. 1 1 
and  $86.55;  in  Utah,  $99.49  and  $71.95;  in  Rhode  Island, 
$137.08  and  $62.  The  highest  average  for  women  is  in 
Arizona  where  it  is  $77,00.  The  highest  yearly  for  all, 
men  and  women  (excepting  the  District  of  Columbia, 
where    it    is    $974.25),    is    in    New     York,     where     it     is 

I789-33- 

The  total  number  of  teachers  in  the  common  schools 
is  533,606,  of  whom  1 10,328  are  men  and  423,278  are  women. 
The  present  total  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  (which  average 
for  all  $466.40)  is  $248,873,838.  This  works  out  for  the 
whole  country  an  average  of  $587.00  for  men  and  $435.00 
for  women.  If  there  were  an  equal  number  of  men  and 
women  teachers ,  the  former  for  boys  and  the  latter  for  girls, 
the  extra  expense  at  the  present  average  salaries  for  each 
would  be  about  $23,000,000,  a  little  over  a  dollar  per  head 
for  those  enrolled  in  the  schools.  In  view  of  the  high  ex- 
penditirres  for  our  common  schools,  $446,726,929  in  191 1, 
more  than  double  that  of  1900,  we  can  weU  afford  what,  in 
comparison,  is  this  moderate  sum.  That  the  change  would 
bear  more  heavily  in  the  Northern  States  than  in  the  South- 
ern goes  without  saying,  and  particularly  in  what  is  known 
in  the  parlance  of  the  census  bureau  as  the  North  Atlantic 
Division  (which  includes  Maine  and  Pennsylvania)  and  the 
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Western  Division  which  includes  all  west  of  Texas,  and  the 
Dakotas. 

It  is  doubtful  if  so  many  men  teachers  equal  in  mental 
status  and  in  teaching  ability  to  the  general  run  of  women 
teachers  could  be  got  without  a  very  material  raise  in  pay 
in  many  states.  If  the  present  average  were  raised  to  $700. oa 
for  men,  and  to  $500.00  for  women,  and  men  only  employed 
for  boys,  the  cost  would  be  $60,000,000  beyond  that  of 
191 1,  for  the  whole  country.  This  looks  large  but  it  is 
much  less  than  a  third  of  what  we  are  now  paying  yearly 
for  pensions,  and  would  be  about  seventy  cents  for  every 
head  in  the  country.  But  our  direction,  one  regrets  to  say, 
is  directly  the  opposite.  The  equalization  of  pay  for  men 
and  women  teachers  in  New  York  City  has  caused  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  pay  of  the  former.  The  result  is  that  in  the 
training  schools  for  teachers  there  are  now  but  14  men 
as  against  19 18  women.  Says  the  City  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  his  Annual  Report  (September,  1913,  p.  105): 
"Since  the  passage  of  the  law  reducing  the  salaries  of  men 
teachers,  men  students  have  been  rapidly  disappearing 
from  these  institutions."  The  deep  discrimination  against 
men  teachers,  of  this  procedure,  in  taking  from  them  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  family  is  but  too  evident  for 
discussion,  even  were  it  in  place.  But  if  we  are  to  take 
education  seriously,  whatever  the  cost,  the  change  should 
be  made.  We  may  economize  safely  in  many  things  but 
not  in  this  which  touches  the  great  fundamental  of  education 
— character. 

To  pursue  our  present  system  is  to  continue  to  strike 
at  the  very  root  of  the  best  quaUty  of  the  manhood  of  a 
nation,  its  masculinity.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
that  the  woman  teacher  in  the  boys'  school  is  thus  dear 
at  any  price.  As  already  said,  this  is  not  because  of  in- 
efficiency, thru  want  of  knowledge  or  capacity  to  teach, 
but  because  she  is  dealing  with  the  soul  of  a  boy  of  which 
she  knows  but  the  surface,  and  not  with  the  souls  of  those 
of  her  own  sex  with  which  she  is  in  full  sympathy. 

Says  a  most  competent  observer  already  quoted:     "As 
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to  the  feminizing  influence  of  women  teachers  on  manners 
and  morals  and  general  attitude  toward  Hfe,  there  can  be 
no  real  doubt.  Boys  and  girls  can  not  spend  eight  or 
twelve  years  of  impressionable  childhood  and  youth  under 
the  constant  daily  influence  of  women  without  having  the 
lady-like  attitude  toward  hfe  strongly  emphasized.  To 
deny  this  is  to  repudiate  the  power  of  constant  involuntary 
suggestion  and  association."- 

This,  too,  is  shown  in  a  story  told,  in  my  hearing,  with 
no  reference  whatever  to  this  subject,  by  a  clergyman  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  who  had  supervision  of  a 
school  for  orphan  boys  wholly  in  charge  of  the  orphanage, 
and  where  they  were  taught  trades  as  a  main  part  of  their 
bringing  up.  He  said,  substantially,  to  the  small  body 
of  gentlemen  called  together  to  meet  him:  "We  are  often 
under  great  pressure  to  take  a  boy  too  young  to  profit 
by  the  course  of  the  school.  We  get  around  this  sometimes 
by  exchanging  the  very  young  boy  for  an  older  boy  from 
St.  Mary's  (an  orphanage  for  both  boys  and  girls).  But 
St.  Mary's  is  one  of  the  last  places  from  which  we  hke  to 
take  a  boy,  for  he  always  comes  to  us  with  a  coating  of 
feminity  from  which  he  never  recovers." 

If  it  is  so  for  the  younger  boy,  it  is  much  more  so  for  the 
boy  who,  into  and  even  well  nigh  thru  adolescence,  is  under 
woman  control  and  influence.  He  will  never  recover. 
He  goes  thru  life  a  maimed  man,  one  with  a  less  manly  view 
of  hfe  for  such  an  experience. 

I  profoundly  believe  the  effect  of  the  woman  teacher 

upon  the  boy  to  be  as  I  have  here  stated.     And  my  belief 

is  common  not  only  to  many  thoughtful  persons,  men  and 

women,  in  our  own  country,  but  it  is  so  general  in  other  of 

the  greater  nations  that  there  has  never  been  any  serious 

thought  of  adopting,  in  any  large  degree,  our  ways  which 

in  this  subject  have  been  a  wonderment  to  educators  abroad. 

F.  E.  Chadwick 
Newport,  R.  I. 

^  Earl  Barnes,  Atlantic  Monthly,  June,  19 12,  p.  775. 


II 

THE    EDUCATIONAL    VALUE    OF    A    DRAMATIC 

MUSEUM 

That  vitalizing  tendency  in  education  today,  which  has 
introduced  science  and  the  vocational  subjects  into  our 
schools,  which  has  brought  the  scope  of  work  in  many 
subjects  into  closer  relation  with  the  Hfe  of  the  pupil, 
and  which  has,  under  a  false  apprehension  perhaps,  almost 
driven  the  ancient  languages  from  school  curriculums, 
has  of  course  by  no  means  exhausted  its  force.  In  fact, 
the  directions  in  which  this  tendency  is  likely  to  work  are 
so  numerous  that  a  mere  tabulation  of  them  would  probably 
constitute  a  logical  achievement.  One  subject  that  should 
have  yielded  most  easily  to  this  vitalization  has  in  fact  only 
done  so  slowly.  The  teaching  of  literature  is  still  far  from 
being  very  effective,  and  largely  because  it  labors  under 
somewhat  brahminical  traditions.  Just  as  in  subject  matter, 
it  was  felt  to  be  a  matter  of  ceremonial  usage  to  kow-tow 
to  certain  antiquated  classics  merely  because  everyone  had 
been  doing  so  for  some  centuries,  so  in  method  certain  for- 
mulas of  procedure  were  regarded  as  sacrosanct.  Nor 
have  teachers  of  literature  yet  come  to  see  that  so  far  at 
least  as  certain  general  principles  are  concerned,  literature 
must  be  taught  like  any  other  subject  if  it  is  to  be  made 
effective. 

Cardinal  among  these  principles  is  this:  there  must  be, 
so  far  as  possible,  an  emphasis  placed  upon  objects  if  one  would 
impress  ideas.  I  am  stating  this  idea  bluntly,  perhaps 
somewhat  crudely.  It  is,  of  course,  the  old  conception  of 
Comenius,  since  his  time  revived  in  a  hundred  forms,  from 
Basedow  to  Montessori.  It  would  seem  that  teachers  of 
Hterature  at  any  rate  would  scarcely  need  to  be  imprest 
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with  the  importance  of  this  idea.  When  these  teachers 
lecture  on  the  masterpieces  of  their  subject  matter,  they 
do  not,  of  course,  even  the  most  stupid  of  them,  fail  to 
point  out  the  significance  of  sensory  images  in  the  mechanics 
of  writing.  When  they  turn  to  the  teaching  of  composi- 
tion, they  demand  the  specific,  the  concrete.  They  under- 
stand fully  that  the  difference  between  Uterature  and  poor 
writing  is  the  difference  between  actuahty  and  vaporing. 
But  meanwhile  much  of  their  teaching  leaves  the  poems 
or  plays,  the  essays  and  the  novels  that  they  attempt  to 
convey  the  force  to  their  pupils  nothing  but  a  vague  ab- 
straction to  the  latter.  To  be  effective,  the  teaching  of 
literature  must  itself  be  so  far  Uterary  that  it  is  abundantly 
and  strikingly  concrete,  specific,  sensory. 

A  great  deal  has  been  done  in  recent  years  to  obtain  these 
results.  When  pupils  themselves  dramatize  and  produce 
one  of  Longfellow's  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  they  are  learn- 
ing to  love  literature;  similarly,  when  a  scene  of  Shaks- 
pere  is  staged.  In  this  direction  the  field  has  been  pretty 
well  worked.  Little,  how^ever,  has  been  done  to  follow  the 
Germans  in  another  method  of  vitalization  of  literature— 
the  use  of  charts,  pictures,  diagrams,  and  the  like.  Our 
best  illustrative  material  of  this  sort  still  must  be  imported. 
In  the  use  of  stereopticon  views  and  lately  of  the  kinemato- 
graph  we  are  probably  in  advance  of  other  countries.  I 
wish,  in  this  article,  to  point  out  a  new  method  for  bringing 
home  to  pupils  the  force  of  literary  works  by  means  of  illus- 
trations that  directly  appeal  to  the  senses. 

Since  191 1  there  has  existed  at  Columbia  University, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  professor 
of  dramatic  Hterature,  a  Dramatic  Museum.  The  ordinary 
connotation  of  the  word  museum  is  not  agreeable.  We 
think  of  a  dull,  dusty  place  that  we  go  into  as  a  matter  of 
duty,  because  we  are  traveHng  in  this  or  that  city.  Some- 
times, indeed,  we  enter  a  museum  with  a  very  definite  want; 
but  when  we  finally  find  the  object  we  are  seeking,  it  is 
likely  to  be  unattractively  displayed  and  without  human 
interest.     We  remember    Hawthorne's    description  of  the 
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"weariness  that  dwells  in  long  galleries,"  and  we  realize 
that  the  ordinary  museum  is  far  from  being  the  pleasant 
haunt  that  its  derivative  meaning  would  make  it.  But, 
as  it  happens,  democracy  and  practical  methods  have  pene- 
trated the  museum  as  every  other  sphere  of  modern  ac- 
tivity, and  the  museum  today  is  no  longer  synonymous  with 
mausoleum.  Every  effort  is  made  by  the  curators  of  such 
institutions  today  to  render  them  accessible  and  useful  to 
the  general  public.  An  ideal  museum,  in  this  effort  to  be 
practical,  is  the  Dramatic  Museum  at  Columbia,  and  I 
shall  be  performing  a  service  to  teachers,  I  think,  if  I  say 
something  about  the  character  of  this  collection  of  the- 
atrical objects,  and  then  afterwards  indicate  briefly  how  this 
museum  can  be  made  to  aid  the  direct  teaching  of  literature. 
No  museum  of  this  character  on  such  a  scale  has  hitherto 
been  planned.  A  beginning  of  something  similar  was  made 
in  France  in  1878,  when  a  special  collection  of  models  and 
of  sets  of  scenery  was  prepared  as  a  part  of  the  French 
governmental  exhibit  displayed  at  the  Paris  exposition  of 
that  year.  The  museum  at  the  Comedie-Frangaise  is 
expository  only  of  the  history  of  that  famous  institution. 
In  Munich  and  in  Milan  exist  also  certain  collections  of 
much  interest.  But  in  none  of  these  European  museums 
has  there  been  present  the  idea  of  making  a  "collection 
of  a  historical  series  of  models  which  will  help  to  make 
plain  the  successive  stages  of  the  development  of  the  drama, 
from  the  days  of  the  Greeks  to  the  present  time,"  to  quote 
Professor  Matthews's  catalog.  This  has  been  the  task  of 
those  interested  in  the  Columbia  museum.  The  exhibit 
there,  and  it  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  complete,  is  divided 
at  present  into  nine  sections,  representing  the  Greek, 
the  Latin,  the  medieval,  the  English,  the  Spanish,  the  Italian 
the  French,  the  oriental,  and  the  contemporary  drama. 
In  each  case  the  endeavor  has  been  to  secure  accurate  models 
of  theaters,  such  as  the  platform  of  a  French  mystery  play 
or  the  Fortune  Theater,  and  of  stage-sets,  like  the  set  used 
in  the  Yellow  Jacket  or  in  Mr.  Faversham's  production 
•of  Herod.     All  of  these  are  large  enough  to  show  details 
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clearly,  and  give  the  investigator  a  remarkably  picturesque 
notion  of  the  actual  stage  production  of  plays.  In  addition, 
there  are  all  kinds  of  supplementary  material,  such  as 
illustrations,  prompt-books,  manuscripts,  diagrams,  and 
the  Uke.  Also,  there  is  a  large  collection  of  books  on  the 
drama.  The  whole  collection  is  comfortably  housed  on 
the  third  floor  of  Philosophy  Hall  at  Columbia  University. 

It  is  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  quote  from  the  catalog 
mentioned  above  details  regarding  one  or  two  of  the  stage 
sets  that  constitute  the  chief  treasures  of  the  Museum, 
in  order  to  convey  more  accurately  the  character  of  the 
jnaterial  assembled.  Here,  for  example,  is  the  description 
of  the  Fortune  Theater  that  I  have  referred  to:  "This 
elaborate  model  is  based  upon  the  specifications  of  the  con- 
tract for  the  building  entered  into  between  Allen  and  Hens- 
lowe  on  the  one  part,  and  Peter  Street,  carpenter,  on  the 
other.  It  is  specially  interesting  because  it  supplies  us 
with  a  close  approximation  to  the  Globe  Theater  for  which 
Shakspere  wrote  his  plays — the  contract  providing  specially 
that  the  Fortune  shall  be  similar  to  the  Globe.  The  model 
(which  shows  both  the  exterior  and  the  interior)  is  ingeni- 
ously parted  so  that  the  inside  arrangements  are  made 
more  visible."  This  is  the  description  of  the  Garden  of 
Allah:  "This  model  represents  the  set  used  in  the  final 
act  of  the  'Garden  of  Allah,'  by  Mr.  Robert  Hichens  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Anderson  Navarro,  produced  at  the  Century 
Theater  in  New  York  in  the  Fall  of  191 1.  It  discloses  a 
garden  overlooking  the  African  desert;  and  the  effect  of 
space  stretching  away  ilUmitable  is  made  possible  by  the 
' cyclorama-cloth'  which  encircles  the  back  of  the  stage." 

It  will  be  obvious  from  what  I  have  said  that  the  study 
of  the  drama  can  be  made  vital  and  effective  thru  the  use 
of  this  Museum,  and  of  other  collections  on  the  same  plan. 
To  teach  plays,  whether  they  be  Shakspere's  or  Moliere's 
or  Schiller's,  purely  as  written  Uterature  is  to  commit  a 
gross  fallacy.  No  play  worth  reading  at  all  was  written 
to  be  read  in  the  hushed  silence  either  of  the  closet  or  of 
the    classroom.      Drama,    by   its   etymology   and   by   the 
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history  of  the  art,  imphes  inevitably  the  action  and  bustle 
of  actual  performance — actors  crossing  the  stage,  speaking,, 
going  off  to  change  their  costumes  and  their  make-up,, 
waiting  their  cues,  keenly  alert  for  the  verdict  of  the  audience. 
Deprive  a  play  of  these  accessories,  and  it  becomes  a  faded 
picture,  laboriously  "restored"  by  means  of  lengthy  verbal 
expositions,  of  text-grubbing,  of  painful  and  useless  abstrac- 
tions. Moreover,  all  of  this  may  even  be  quite  ineffective 
if  the  object  is  to  discover  the  poet's  meaning.  His  mean- 
ing may  become  clear  only  in  actual  performance  or  of 
imagined  performance  in  the  stage  conditions  for  which 
he  wrote  the  play.  Such  performance  illuminates  vividly 
text  and  plot,  meaning  and  structure.  One  may  even  go- 
further,  and  say  that  there  are  in  every  play  that  has  been 
written  for  actual  performance  by  trained  actors  certain- 
hidden  beauties  that  only  an  examination  of  the  play  in 
the  light  of  such  performance  can  bring  out. 

It  is  obviously  not  sufficient  to  understand  a  play  merely 
as  staged.  It  is  necessary  to  understand  it  in  view  of  the 
stage  conditions  of  the  time  in  which  the  play  was  written. 
Shakspere  or  Moliere  is  tricked  forth  in  outlandish  garb 
when  he  is  made  to  appear  on  the  modern  picture-frame 
stage.  Either  of  them  is  comprehensible  when  we  examine 
the  stage  on  which  a  play  like  Julius  Caesar  or  Tartuffe 
may  actually  have  been  produced  in  the  lifetime  of  the  poet. 
There  is,  moreover,  an  imaginative  appeal  in  showing" 
to  the  naked  eyes  such  historical  objects  that  we  should 
not  neglect.  The  poet  and  his  era  become  real  to  the  pupil 
when  he  has  the  opportunity  to  examine  personally  a  clear 
stage-set  of  Sheridan's  time,  let  us  say.  He  is  impelled 
to  understand  the  technic  of  the  "Rivals"  and  to  enter  into 
the  life  of  the  characters. 

Moreover,  in  an  examination  of  the  collection  assembled 
in  this  museum  there  is  presented  to  the  body's  eye  an  un- 
usually complete  picture  of  the  development  of  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  important,  certainly  the  most  popular 
of  the  arts.  It  is  rarely  that  historical  continuity  can  be 
perceived  as  it  is  perceived  here.    One  obtains  indeed  almost  a 
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picture  of  the  race,  and  unquestionably,  when  Professor  Mat- 
thews has  been  enabled  to  add  instances  of  primitive  drama, 
for  example,  at  the  one  end,  and  reproductions  of  Gordon 
Craig's  stage-pictures  at  the  other,  there  will  be  such  an 
image  of  the  human  mind  in  its  progress  from  savagery. 
An  examination  of  the  collection  in  this  general  aspect  will 
reveal  certain  important  characteristics  of  the  drama  that 
will  bear  directly  upon  the  student's  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  the  plays  he  is  studying.     Thus  it  will  become 
clear  that  drama  differs  from  the  other  literary  arts  inas- 
much as  it  is  not  purely  Hterary.      That  is,  a  play  when  effec- 
tively "produced"  calls  upon  the  assistance  of  many  ac- 
cessories.    As    Professor    Matthews    has    stated    it,    "The 
drama  is  the  most  complex  of  the  arts  because  it  can  call 
in  the  aid  of  all  the  other  arts.     When  the  muse  of  comedy 
or  the  muse  of  tragedy  needs  the  help  of  any  one  of  her 
seven  sisters,   she  can  confidently  count  upon  it.     Music 
and  dancing,    sculpture   and   architecture,   the    drama  can 
summon  to  its  support  any  one  or  even  all  of  them  together." 
This  fact  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  mode's  exhibited 
in  the  Museum;  and  it  immediately  gives  a  realistic  tinge 
to  any  play  that  is  studied  with  this  principle  in  mind. 
Another  important   characteristic   that  emerges   from   the 
study  of  these  models  and  the  other  illustrative  material 
here  assembled  is  the  significance  of  technic  in  the  drama. 
The  complexity  of  stage-structure  everywhere  present  em- 
phasizes what  the  novice  is  too  apt  to  forget — that  the  drama- 
tist is  both  born  and  made,  that  he  must  learn  his  trade 
just  as  the  weaver  or  the  cabinet-maker  learns  his.     The 
writing  of  plays  is  a  business  involving  much  expert  knowl- 
edge; and  only  with  some  appreciation  of  the  more  obvious 
details  of  this  business  can  any  play  be  understood,  whether 
the   play   be   Shakspere's   Hamlet   or   Pinero's   Gay   Lord 
Quex,  both  masterpieces  in  stage-craft. 

The  drama,  as  it  happens,  offers  a  particularly  inviting 
field  for  such  investigations,  because  it  is  easy  to  interest 
students  in  the  work.  None  of  the  fine  arts  is  so  widely 
popular    as    the    drama.     Moreover,    a    surprizingly    large 
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number  of  people  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  stage- 
business  and  are  eager  to  be  further  informed.  A  recent 
count  showed  that  there  were,  for  example,  two  hundred 
amateur  dramatic  societies  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn 
alone.  Indulge  this  interest  in  the  theater,  make  it  a  sounder 
interest  by  giving  it  such  historical  connections  as  can  be 
established  by  means  of  the  Dramatic  Museum,  and  you  do 
a  great  deal  to  make  more  profound  and  healthy  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  classic  drama.  Finally,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  a  moral  application  of  all  the  ideas  thus  presented 
to  the  student  will  appear  ultimately  in  his  attitude  towards 
the  contemporary  drama.  Give  him  a  vivid  notion  of  the 
drama  as  a  great  historical  evolution,  one  of  the  fine  arts 
that  is  most  worthy  of  intense  study,  and  he  will  hold  a 
touchstone  that  will  automatically  reveal  to  him  the  false 
and  the  weak  in  the  plays  he  sees  today.  A  better  and  finer 
audience  for  American  plays  will  be  educated  and  developed. 

Max  J.  Herzberg 

Central  High  School 
Newark,  N.  J. 
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PARENTS'  PART  IN  SCHOOL  HYGIENE 

For  several  years  the  author  of  this  paper  has  been  making 
an  effort  in  the  State  of  Virginia  to  increase  the  interest 
of  school  officials,  teachers,  and  parents  in  the  school 
child's  health.  During  the  session  1912-13  the  movement 
was  systematized  into  a  State  School  Hygiene  Campaign, 
which  will  be  continued  thru  the  session  19 13-14.  The 
campaign  includes  inspection  of  schools,  health  conferences 
with  parents  and  teachers,  round-table  discussions  at 
teachers'  institutes,  hygiene  talks  to  older  pupils,  and 
lectures  at  the  State  Normal  Schools.  This  experience 
is  the  basis  of  the  following  suggestions,  a  brief  discussion 
of  which  will  not  give  time  for  description  of  similar  work 
that  is  being  done  elsewhere : 

The  main  purpose  of  this  campaign  fuses  into  the  larger 
purpose  of  bringing  the  home  directly  into  relation  with 
school  problems.  The  natural  evolution  of  the  school 
out  of  the  home  has  resulted  in  an  evolution  out  of  rela- 
tion to  the  home,  both  school  and  home  suffering  greatly 
thereby  in  not  understanding,  learning  from,  and  cooperat- 
ing with  each  other.  The  school  needs,  far  more  than 
teachers  realize,  such  a  view  of  the  individual  results  of 
school  management  and  methods  as  the  home,  sometimes 
even  an  uneducated  home,  can  give.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  home  needs,  far  more  than  parents  realize,  such  an 
interpretation  of  child  development  as  the  school,  some- 
times even  an  uneducated  school,  can  give.  The  de- 
ficiencies of  home  and  school  can  not  be  overcome  by  mutual 
isolation,  criticism,  or  defensiveness  but  by  considerate 
consultation,  where  each  can  help  the  other.  Such  a  give- 
and-take  consultation  is  seldom  seen.  The  usual  school 
reports,   notices,    and   functions   may  inform   parents   but 
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are  too  one-sided  and  formal.  Most  patrons'  meetings 
include  entirely  too  few  of  those  that  ought  to  be  concerned 
and  consulted,  and  they  are  not  really  conferences  where 
parents  and  teachers  can  freely  question  each  other  and 
give  suggestions. 

In  the  health  conferences  of  parents  and  teachers  in 
Virginia,  the  leader  begins  the  discussion  of  each  sub- 
ject and  then  asks  for  opinions,  questions,  etc.,  from  both 
the  home  and  the  school,  emphasizing  the  value  of  "getting 
together  and  talking  things  out."  The  attendance  and  the 
response  vary  with  the  community  leadership  of  the  school 
and  the  intelHgent  interest  in  education.  The  local  news- 
papers give  accounts  of  the  conferences  and  thus  increase 
the  demand  for  further  discussions. 

School  hygiene  is  decidedly  the  most  serviceable  phase 
of  education  for  consultation  between  home  and  school. 
It  is  of  basic  importance ;  almost  all  parents  can  be  interested 
in  some  of  it;  all  teachers  should  be  forced  to  study  it; 
it  can  never  be  considered  properly  out  of  its  relation  to 
home  hygiene;  its  principles  can  be  concretely  explained, 
pro  and  con,  by  reference  to  the  equipment  and  manage- 
ment of  the  homes  and  the  school  concerned;  its  practical 
appHcation  can  be  put  within  reach  of  ordinary  inteUigence 
and  finances;  and,  above  all,  the  home  has  a  legal  and  moral 
right  to  know  under  what  hygienic  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages its  children  are  being  schooled  by  the  state  and  local 
government.  Cooperation  is  here  not  only  an  opportunity 
but  also  a  necessity,  because  a  child  can  not  be  made  healthy 
by  life  and  instruction  during  a  few  hours  at  school  if  the 
many  hours  at  home  do  not  cooperate,  or  vice  versa.  The 
unhygienic  influence  of  either  one  may  obstruct  the  hygienic 
influence  of  the  other.  You  can  not  create  health  in  frac- 
tions of  a  day.  Furthermore,  the  school  can  never  get 
an  all-round  view  of  a  child's  health  without  the  more  in- 
clusive view  of  the  home. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects  in  which  coopera- 
tion is  now  being  sought  in  Virginia,  those  for  a  single 
conference  being  chosen  to  meet  local  interest  and  need: 
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Parents  and  teachers  must  be  taught .  the  meaning  of 
vitality.  A  great  many  of  them  consider  health  simply 
the  absence  of  illness;  therefore,  as  long  as  a  child  is  not  ill, 
they  classify  it  as  well  and  then  let  the  matter  drop.  Until 
this  laissez-faire  notion  of  health  is  eradicated,  most  of 
the  aims  of  the  school  hygienist  will  be  regarded  as  doc- 
trinaire and  secondary.  Without,  and  even  with  medical 
inspection  for  diseases  and  defects,  interest  is  difficult 
to  awaken  in  regard  to  the  less  evident  but  very  important 
phases  of  school  hygiene,  such  as  the  proper  use  of  window 
shades,  the  minus  distance  between  seats  and  desks,  the 
prevention  of  the  common  cold,  the  postures  of  children, 
the  care  of  the  teeth,  the  open-air  sleeping  rooms,  and  a 
score  of  other  problems.  "If  the  child  is  not  made  ill 
by  present  conditions,  why  worry?"  This  attitude  is  the 
worst  foe  of  school  hygiene. 

Vitality  must  be  preached  as  the  aim  of  growth,  the  basis 
of  happiness,  the  secret  of  success.  School  hygiene  works 
for  the  buoyant,  complete  child,  for  physical  force  expressing 
itself  in  mental  and  moral  force,  for  physical  power  trained 
to  efficiency.  Diseases  are  treated  and  defects  corrected 
as  obstructions  to  vitality;  school  equipment  and  manage- 
ment are  reorganized  so  as  to  avoid  limitations  to  vitality. 
But  these  considerations  are  negative  and  preliminary, 
and  hygiene  is  more  positive  than  negative  with  the 
main  emphasis  upon  hygienic  activity  as  the  means 
of  development.  If  parents  can  be  made  hungry  for 
their  children's  vitality,  the  battle  of  school  hygiene  is 
half  won,  only  the  proper  information  being  needed 
to  effect  the  desired  changes.  Without  this  hunger  the 
information  will  be  little  heeded. 

Interest  can  be  awakened  by  a  summary  of  typical  stages 
of  growth  in  childhood  and  youth,  showing  that  the  child 
lOrganism  is  not  an  adult  in  miniature,  simply  enlarging 
year  by  year,  but  a  different  organism  with  varying  rates 
of  growth  in  different  organs.  Emphasis  should  be  put 
upon  the  disharmonies  due  to  these  variations.  The 
danger  of  not  meeting  the  vital  demands  of  the  growing 
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organism  at  any  stage,  thru  unhygienic  action  or  en- 
vironment, arises  from  the  probability  of  limiting  for  life 
the  vitality  of  those  organs  growing  most  at  that  time. 
This  danger  is  greater  during  the  prepubertal  increase  in 
height  and  weight  and  the  pubertal  development  of  pri- 
mary and  secondary  sex  characters,  when  the  cooperation 
of  home  and  school  ought  to  be  very  close  in  protecting 
boys  and  especially  girls  from  overstrain.  At  every  stage 
school  demands  are  secondary  to  growth  demands,  and 
any  strain  is  harmful  if  it  limits  the  nutrition,  physical 
activity,  and  rest  required  for  growth. 

The  value  of  medical  inspection  is  an  attractive  subject 
for  a  meeting  of  parents  and  teachers.  If  such  inspection 
does  not  exist  in  a  school  or  exists  only  in  part,  the  need 
for  it  can  be  well  discust  in  relation  to  many  problems 
of  home  and  school.  If  such  inspection  does  exist,  the 
opportunities  thus  offered  can  be  emphasized  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  their  good  results  far  more  extensive. 
For  instance,  a  brief  account  of  the  injury  caused  by  ade- 
noids or  eyestrain  will  often  open  the  eyes  of  parents  and 
teachers  to  the  serious  significance  of  defects  which  they 
have  been  disregarding.  The  best  influence,  however, 
that  medical  inspection  can  make  upon  the  home  is  by  in- 
viting, even  requiring  as  in  some  German  cities,  the  at- 
tendance of  one  parent  or  guardian  at  the  inspection  of 
each  child.  The  meaning  of  each  phase  of  the  inspection 
can  then  be  explained,  the  parent  can  give  the  child's 
past  history  in  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  inspection,  and 
the  advice  concerning  each  defect  noted  can  be  discust 
immediately.  This  education  of  the  parent  will  take  time 
and  money,  but  it  will  well  pay  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity. The  usual  notices  to  parents  regarding  the  re- 
sults of  medical  inspection  are  too  brief  for  proper  explana- 
tion, and  the  very  valuable  visits  of  trained  nurses  can 
include  only  a  small  portion  of  the  homes  represented  by 
the  school  and  can  ordinarily  deal  with  only  a  small  part 
of  the  inspection.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident 
that  the  home  must  be  brought  into  closer  and  more  in- 
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elusive  knowledge  of  the  aims,  methods,  and  results  of 
medical  inspection. 

Parents  should  be  informed  of  the  hygienic  condition 
and  care  of  the  building  and  equipment  used  by  their 
children.  They  can  not  be  expected  to  learn  standards 
from  printed  discussions  or  lectures  on  general  principles; 
they  must  be  shown  the  actual  school  plant  and  have  princi- 
ples interpreted  in  relation  thereto.  Their  questions  should 
be  frankly  answered  and  their  reports  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  school  upon  their  children  should  be  carefully  considered, 
altho  most  buildings,  even  new  ones,  will  not  meet  all 
standard  requirements,  and  school  officials  may  be  sensitive 
about  criticism.  Principals  and  teachers  are  not  really 
equipped  for  their  positions  unless  they  understand  and 
can  explain  to  parents  the  hygienic  merits  and  demerits  of 
their  school  plant  and  the  daily  use  of  it. 

The  same  right  of  parents  must  be  recognized  in  regard 
to  the  hygiene  of  school  management  and  methods.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  few  principles  to  guide  us  here,  as 
these  matters  are  closely  connected  with  the  elusive  problems 
of  fatigue  and  interest.  In  most  schools  tradition  regulates 
the  length  of  the  school  day,  the  amount  and  use  of  recess 
periods,  the  requirements  for  home-study,  the  number 
of  recitations  per  day,  the  nature  of  examinations,  the  forms 
of  disciphne,  etc.  Nevertheless,  an  intelligent  conference 
between  parents  and  teachers  is  the  best  way  at  present 
to  improve  conditions. 

The  prevalent  practise  of  keeping-in  at  recess  has  nothing 
to  justify  it.  If  the  recess  has  any  significance,  that  sig- 
nificance is  its  effect  upon  health;  therefore,  to  keep  a  child 
in  at  recess  is  to  punish  him  at  the  expense  of  his  health. 
A  few  such  punishments  may  not  injure  one  individual, 
but  a  school  that  practises  such  a  form  of  discipline  is  to 
that  extent  an  inconsiderate  and  unhealthy  school.  Fur- 
thermore, the  windows  of  most  classrooms  ought  to  be  opened 
at  recess  so  that  the  rooms  can  be  flushed  with  pure  air; 
and,  if  the  children  are  kept  or  even  allowed  in  the  rooms, 
this  needed  flushing  can  not  be  thoroly  done.     Thus  the 
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punishment  of  one  individual  may  not  only  injure  his 
health  but  also  that  of  the  entire  class. 

Home-study  is  first  and  foremost  a  home  problem.  It 
is  surprizing  that  parents  have  so  long  submitted  to  this 
intrusion  of  school  requirements  into  home  management 
without  claiming  the  right  to  be  consulted.  Of  all  con- 
ference subjects  I  have  found  home-study  the  most  inter- 
esting to  parents  and  teachers.  This  fall  a  detailed  plan 
for  cooperative  study  of  this  problem  will  be  worked  out 
in  several  communities. 

Parents  can  easily  be  interested  in  school  instructipn 
and  training  in  hygiene.  The  formation  of  health  habits; 
rightly  the  chief  aim  of  hygiene  instruction,  can  only  be 
successful  when  both  school  and  home  insist  together  on 
the  desired  habits.  It  is  strange  that  schools  have  blundered 
along  without  seeking  the  cooperation  of  those  responsible 
for  the  health  conditions  of  most  of  the  pupils'  time  and 
environment.  The  home  is  the  most  important  teacher  of 
hygiene,  for  good  or  ill;  and  the  school  that  fails  to  learn 
from  and  give  advice  to  this  teacher  as  a  co-partner  is  failing 
thru  its  own  indifference  or  foolishness. 

This  subject  naturally  includes  that  of  sex  instruction. 
The  pubHc  schools  certainly  ought  to  undertake  this  re- 
sponsibility, if  the  home  can  not  be  made  to  do  so.  The 
many  difficulties  involved  in  mass  instruction,  selection 
of  teachers,  gradation  of  subject-matter,  combination  of 
scientific  fact  with  proper  emotion,  etc.,  will  have  to  be 
solved  by  extended  trials,  cost  what  they  may.  But  have 
the  parents  refused  to  bear  this  responsibiHty?  It  is  one 
thing  to  say  that  the  home  is  not  now  doing  its  duty;  it 
is  a  far  different  thing  to  say  that  the  home  can  not  or  will 
not  do  its  duty.  Wait  until  the  parents  have  been  shown 
by  educational  and  medical  experts,  as  is  now  being  done 
in  a  few  places  thru  the  schools,  just  what  that  duty  is, 
the  serious  results  of  neglecting  it,  and  the  proper  methods 
of  fulfilHng  it.  Parents  will  welcome  and  make  good  use 
of  such  instruction,  mock  modesty  here  being  a  sign  of 
pruriency.     If,  however,  they  show  no  inclination  or  success 
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in  meeting  this  problem,  then  the  school  must  grapple 
with  it.  But  let  the  school  work  thru  the  parents  first, 
especially  in  regard  to  elementary  children,  assisting  the 
home,  if  necessary,  in  some  of  the  instruction  of  high  school 
students. 

Other  subjects  for  discussion  at  these  conferences  have 
been  the  length  of  the  school  day  by  grades,  the  midday 
meal  of  school  children,  the  afternoon  play  and  social  life, 
the  systematic  regulation  of  the  time  and  environment  of 
sleep,  etc.  The  subjects  briefly  outlined  in  this  paper  and 
the  methods  of  treatment  given  in  these  conferences  may 
not  be  just  those  most  suitable  for  other  states  and  educa- 
tional needs.  They  are  mentioned  here  to  emphasize  the 
ideal  of  bringing  school  and  home  together  in  consultation 
regarding  the  health  problems  in  education. 

W.  H.  Heck 

UNrvERSiTY  OF  Virginia 


IV 
A  UNIQUE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 

Belgium  enjoys  the  unique,  altho  unenviable  position- 
of  being  the  only  great  commercial  nation  of  the  world 
that  has  no  law  upon  its  statute  books  imposing  compulsory 
school  attendance  upon  its  children.  Even  Japan  has  not 
been  so  derelict  on  this  score.  What  the  parliament  of 
1913-1914  will  do  with  this  question  is  at  present  (October, 
1913)  problematical,  but  a  comprehensive  law,  altho  far 
from  the  first  proposed  legislation  with  this  object  in  view, 
was  introduced  at  the  session  last  spring  and  is  now  up  for 
consideration.  One  must  not  hasten  to  conclude,  however, 
that  general  education  or  even  industrial  education  has 
been  neglected  in  Belgium.  It  is  the  old  struggle  between 
the  clerical  and  the  anticlerical  forces  which  has  so  often 
hindered  educational  progress  in  England  and  on  the  conti- 
nent that  is  responsible  for  the  present  conditions  in  Belgium. 
Despite  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs,  that  little  nation 
has  evolved  a  series  of  industrial  schools — "system" 
would  be  rather  too  ambitious  a  word  to  use  in  this  connec- 
tion— that  is  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  world.  As  a  sys- 
tem, the  German  scheme  for  technical  education  is  more 
widespread  and  more  general,  but  as  far  as  variety  and 
efficiency  are  concerned,  the  situation  in  Belgium  stands 
second  to  none.  One  need  only  point  the  position  of 
that  country  in  the  world's  commerce  and  industry  for 
substantiation  of  this  assertion.  Occupying  the  very 
first  place  in  the  world  on  the  per  capita  basis  of  its  foreign 
trade  and  the  fourth  in  the  absolute  value  of  its  commodity 
exchanges,  Belgium  is  a  veritable  hive  of  human  industry.. 
Unofficial  claims  show  that  it  has  now  past  France  in  the 
value  of  its  foreign  commerce,  and  stands  next  after  Eng- 
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land,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  in  the  world  struggle 
for  commercial  supremacy.  One  had  only  to  visit  the  recent 
international  exhibition  at  Ghent  to  gain  an  idea  of  the 
scope  of  its  efforts  for  industrial  education  and  the  variety 
of  their  character.  Among  the  more  striking  exhibits 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  instrument  makers  and  the 
tailors  for  boys,  and  the  lace  makers,  embroiderers  and 
lingerie  workers  for  girls. 

Since  1897  Brussels  has  had  a  tailors'  school,  but  only 
during  the  last  ten  or  a  dozen  years  has  the  work  therein 
been  of  striking  significance.  Like  so  many  other  schools 
in  Belgium  of  an  industrial  character,  it  owed  its  inception 
to  private  initiative — in  this  instance  to  the  master  tailors 
of  Brussels  and  the  neighborhood — altho  it  is  now  supported 
largely  at  public  expense,  enjoying  subsidies  from  the  state, 
the  province  of  Brabant,  the  city  of  Brussels,  and  the  com- 
munes of  the  immediate  environment.  It  might  perhaps 
better  be  called  a  trade  school,  for  its  sole  aim  is  to  turn 
out  skilled  tailors.  Its  constant  adherence  to  the  principles 
and  the  practises  of  the  trade  is  guaranteed  by  its  adminis- 
trative council,  its  director,  and  its  teaching  staff.  The 
council  is  composed  of  six  delegates  chosen  by  the  Patrons' 
Committee — a  body  comprized  in  large  part  of  actual 
tailors  who  must  be  elected  to  membership  and  pay  annual 
dues;  six  delegates  of  the  Philanthropic  Union  of  Master 
Tailors  in  Brussels;  six  delegates  of  the  Belgian  Association 
of  Cutters;  six  delegates  of  the  various  trade  groups  of 
journeyman  tailors  of  Brussels  and  its  environs;  and  one 
delegate  each  from  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Labor, 
the  province  of  Brabant,  and  the  city  of  Brussels.  In 
accordance  with  the  custom  which  has  already  obtained 
some  vogue  on  the  continent,  workmen  and  employers  sit 
side  by  side  on  this  governing  body.  The  director  is  a 
practical  tailor  who  entered  the  trade  before  the  advent 
of  the  machine  wrought  such  significant  changes  in  its 
conduct,  and  he  is  even  today  competent  to  sit  on  the  bench 
or  handle  the  goose.  Besides  the  director,  the  staff  is  com- 
posed of  a  teacher  of  practical  theory,  a  teacher  of  cutting,. 
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accredited  workmen,  and  a  teacher  of  drawing.     All  save 
the  last  are  practical  tailors  recognized  as  such  in  the  trade. 

Aside  from  requirements  as  to  age,  knowledge  of  French 
and  Flemish  (it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Belgium  is 
a  bi-hngual  country),  ordinary  professional  qualifications, 
and  the  like,  each  accredited  workman  must  be  presented 
by  a  master  tailor  who  agrees  to  keep  the  workman  supplied 
with  work,  and  to  pay  the  regular  tariff  of  the  trade  that 
the  school  exacts.  The  reason  for  this  last  provision  will 
appear  presently. 

Drawing,  which  is  the  only  subject  of  instruction  in  the 
school  aside  from  the  actual  trade  work,  runs  thruout  the 
course,  not  only  embracing  in  its  scope  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  subject,  but  also  including  anatomy  and 
the  muscular  system,  as  far  as  their  influence  upon  clothing 
is  concerned,  costume  design,  and  color  effects.  Practical 
theory  likewise  continues  thruout. 

During  the  first  year,  the  pupils  learn  the  elements  of 
the  trade  under  the  exclusive  direction  of  the  cutter  and 
the  teacher  of  practical  theory.  Thruout  the  remainder 
of  the  course,  which  lasts  five  years,  the  boys  are  apportioned 
among  the  accredited  workmen.  At  present  the  latter 
are  seven  in  number,  so  that  each  one  has  five  or  six  ap- 
prentices under  his  direction.  The  unique  features  about 
the  school  are  that  these  workmen  are  guaranteed  by  their 
sponsors  sufficient  work  to  keep  them  and  their  apprentices 
busy,  for  which  they  receive  regular  trade  wages;  they  are 
allowed  to  profit  by  all  the  labor  of  their  apprentices  and 
themselves;  they  are  furthermore  paid  a  salary  of  six 
hundred  francs  per  year  additional  from  the  school ;  and  the 
apprentices  are  paid  for  their  time  from  the  second  trimester 
of  the  course  until  the  end,  also  by  the  school.  Exploita- 
tion of  pupils'  labor  by  the  teachers  seems  curious  enough, 
but  to  pay  boys  in  money  for  going  to  school  would  appear 
stranger  still.  On  second  thought,  however,  this  school 
is  but  reproducing  the  modern  apprentice  system.  It 
has  only  taken  over  from  current  trade  practises  what  has 
proved  successful  in  the  business  world.     In  reahty,   the 
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only  unusual  feature  of  the  whole  proceeding  from  this 
point  of  view  is  that  the  wages  of  the  pupils  do  not  come 
from  the  profits  actually  earned  by  their  work.  This  is 
the  investment  the  various  authorities  supporting  the  enter- 
prise make  toward  the  production  of  trained  laborers. 
When  scrutinized  on  the  basis  of  contribution  to  the  in- 
dustrial efficiency  of  the  community,  the  actual  expense 
to  the  contributing  bodies  is  probably  not  more  than  would 
be  demanded  for  an  ordinary  school,  if  indeed  it  is  as  much. 
To  the  sources  of  income  already  mentioned  must  be  added 
the  quota  paid  in  by  the  pupils  themselves.  This  amounts 
to  an  entrance  fee  of  150  francs  ($30),  together  with  15 
francs  the  first  and  second  years,  20  francs  the  third  year, 
and  25  francs  the  fourth  year  ($3,  $4,  $5,  respectively)  as 
charges  for  materials.  In  necessitous  cases  even  these 
fees  may  be  remitted  entirely  or  in  part. 

On  the  other  hand,  pupils'  wages  individually  do  not 
amount  to  much,  especially  as  measured  by  American 
standards.  After  passing  the  examination  at  the  end  of 
the  first  trimester,  the  pupil  is  paid  two-fifths  of  a  cent  per 
hour ;  during  the  first  trimester  of  the  second  year  one  cent 
per  hour,  which  is  doubled  thruout  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  provided  the  term  examination  is  past  successfully; 
during  the  third  year  the  corresponding  remuneration  is 
two  cents,  and  two  and  two-fifths  cents  per  hour ;  and  during 
the  fourth  year,  three  and  three-fifths  cents  and  four  cents 
per  hour.  For  the  most  part  wages  are  paid  by  means  of 
savings-bank  books  made  out  in  the  name  of  the  father, 
altho  in  necessitous  cases  one-half  the  amounts  earned 
may  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  end  of  each  month.  In  order 
to  assure  the  completion  of  at  least  the  fourth  year  of  the 
course,  a  system  of  deferred  payments  is  in  vogue,  whereby 
the  earnings  of  the  first  year  are  not  available,  except  as 
just  noted,  until  the  end  of  the  second  year,  those  of  the 
second  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  while  those  of  the  next 
two  years  fall  due  together  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year. 
Should  the  pupil  leave  before  the  expiration  of  this  period, 
half  his  entire  earnings  revert  to  the  school. 
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Reasonable  labor  conditions,  at  least  from  the  conti- 
nental point  of  view,  prevail  thruout  the  course.  For 
the  first  two  years  the  pupils  have  an  eight-hour  day; 
during  the  last  two,  a  nine-hour  day,  which  in  the  busy 
season  may  be  extended  to  ten  hours.  In  no  case  may 
the  workmen  teachers  labor  more  than  twelve  hours  per 
day  at  their  trade.  This  insures  that  they  give  their  best 
efforts  to  the  school  and  its  work.  According  to  estimates 
furnished  by  the  director,  these  accredited  workmen  will 
probably  earn  all  told  about  two  thousand  francs  ($400) 
per  year.  Not  only  is  this  somewhat  more  than  they  would 
probably  be  able  to  earn  outside,  but  in  addition  they  enjoy 
the  honor  of  being  connected  with  the  school,  an  asset  of 
no  mean  value.  That  they  are  amply  satisfied  with  their 
condition  is  mutely  attested  by  their  length  of  service, 
the  youngest  of  them  having  been  connected  with  the  school 
for  five  years,  while  the  service  of  the  others  will  average 
considerably  longer  than  that.  It  may  be  added  that  any 
temptation  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  exploit  their 
pupils  at  the  expense  of  trade  teaching  is  effectively  provided 
against  by  the  constant  supervision  of  the  director  and  the 
examinations  the  pupils  have  to  undergo  at  the  end  of 
each  trimester. 

Visitors  from  many  quarters  of  Europe  have  been  at- 
tracted by  the  peculiar  features  of  this  tailors'  school, 
and  at  the  present  moment  the  city  of  Marseilles  in  France 
is  considering  the  feasibiHty  of  estabhshing  a  technical 
course  along  similar  Unes  in  connection  with  its  Ecole 
Pratique  d 'Industrie. 

Popular  sentiment,  if  nothing  more,  would  probably 
negative  the  idea  of  teachers  exploiting  pupils'  work  in 
our  American  pubhc  schools,  as  well  as  the  idea  of  paying 
pupils  for  learning  a  trade,  but  this  account  will  suffice 
to  show  what  measures  some  of  our  national  rivals  are  taking 
to  replace  the  moribund  old  apprentice  system,  and  to 
provide  skilled  workers  for  their  industries. 

Frederic  Ernest  Farrington 
Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


V 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  AND  STANDARDS^ 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  "School  Efficiency  Series," 
prepared  by  Dr.  Frank  McMurry  and  edited  by  Dr.  Paul 
H.  Hanus  who  was  authorized  chairman  of  the  commission 
of  experts,  selected  to  investigate  and  submit  reports  on 
certain  phases  of  work  carried  on  in  the  pubhc  schools 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  It  contains  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  pages,  and  it  deals  chiefly  with  three  vital  topics: 
I.  Standards  and  Instruction;  2.  Course  of  Study;  3. 
Supervision,  and  incidentally  it  is  a  treatise  on  the  theory 
and  practise  of  education. 

It  appears  from  the  editor's  preface  that  the  author's 
task  was  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  in  the  schools,  a  critique  of  the  course  of  study, 
and  the  character  and  kind  of  supervision  that  the  teaching 
force  is  subjected  to.  While  these  are  the  three  main  lines 
upon  which  the  treatise  is  based,  yet  it  contains  a  theory 
embodying  the  views  of  the  editor  and  the  author  in  regard 
to  the  organization,  teaching,  subject  matter,  and  the  super- 
vision of  a  system  of  schools.  The  occasion  afforded  an 
opportunity,  which  the  author  gladly  seized,  to  inject  his 
scheme  of  education  into  the  treatise  as  a  contribution 
to  the  pedagogical  Hterature  of  this  country.  Heretofore 
the  author  had  set  forth  his  personal  views  in  textbooks 
and  scattered  papers,  and  students  will  be  glad  to  have 
his  maturer  opinions  interlarded,  tho  it  be  with  other 
matter,  in  this  permanent  form. 

I.  Standards  of  Measurements 

Before  any  object  can  be  measured,  some  unit  or  units 

1  Elementary  schools  and  standards,  by  Frank  M.  McMurry,  Professor  in 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Yonkers,  New  York.  World  Book 
Company,  19 13. 
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of  measurement  must  be  agreed  upon,  either  natural  or 
artificial,  and  a  set  of  standards  was  eventually  manu- 
factured for  this  purpose  after  ransacking  pedagogical 
literature,  native  and  foreign,  and  failing  to  find  therein 
any  linear,  surface  or  solid  unit  of  measure  that  could  be 
used  to  estimate  the  work  of  the  schools.  At  last  four 
fundamental  propositions  were  formulated  as  being  all 
inclusive,  and  entirely  universal  in  their  application  to  any 
system  of  instruction.  Just  how  these  four,  universal, 
axiomatic  propositions  were  evolved  is  not  explained.  But 
they  remind  one  so  vividly  of  Des  Cartes'  four  sufficient 
tests  of  truth,  that  I  can  not  but  believe  that  their  key  is 
hidden  in  Des  Cartes'  Discourse  on  method.  I  insert 
them  in  this  connection : 

1 .  Never  to  accept  anything  as  true  when  I  did  not  recog- 
nize it  clearly  to  be  so. 

2.  To  divide  each  of  the  difficulties  which  I  should  ex- 
amine into  as  many  portions  as  were  possible. 

3.  To  conduct  my  thoughts  in  order,  by  beginning  with 
the  simplest  objects  and  those  most  easy  to  know,  so  as 
to  mount  httle  by  little  to  the  most  complex  knowledge. 

4.  To  make  every  enumeration  so  complete,  and  sur- 
veys so  wide  that  I  would  be  sure  of  omitting  nothing. 

These  are  the  instruments  that  Des  Cartes  used  when 
he  wanted  to  adopt  a  method  that  would  unerringly  conduct 
the  reason  in  its  search  to  absolute  truth. 

In  the  "Efficiency  Series"  the  Standards  are  called  Fac- 
tors and  are  exprest  as  follows: 

Factor  i.     Motive  on  the  Part  of  the  Pupils. 

Factor  2.     Consideration  of  Values  by  Pupils. 

Factor  3.     Attention  to  Organization  by  Pupils. 

Factor  4.  Initiative  by  Pupils. 
Whether  these  factors  were  worked  out  jointly  or  separately, 
readers  in  general  would  like  to  know.  In  a  matter  of 
scientific  accuracy,  speculation  has  no  place,  because  all 
must  depend  upon  the  thus  saith  of  a  scientific  principle. 
Let  us,  therefore,  notice  the  four  factors  somewhat  in  detail. 

7.  Motive  on  the  Part  of  Pupils. — This  is  the  first  and 
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presumably  the  most  important  factor.  The  argument, 
strange  to  say,  under  this  head,  is  the  motive  or  purpose 
of  man  that  influences  to  action.  In  this  subdivision, 
great  interest  is  centered  on  the  Crusades,  John  Hampden, 
and  the  geography  of  Germany.  These  are  regarded  as 
motives  of  a  very  high  order,  presumably  to  the  men  of 
those  epoch-making  periods  in  history.  While  the  motives 
that  move  individuals  and  large  masses  of  people,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  psychology  of  the  crowd,  are  strong  and 
powerful,  yet  every  one  knows  that  in  nearly  all  cases, 
children  are  influenced  by  caprice,  impulse,  whims,  far 
more  than  by  great  and  enduring  motives  that  operate 
on  grown  people  who  have  will  power  strongly  developed. 
It  appears  that  in  this  particular  instance,  the  standard 
selected  applies  with  considerable  force  to  grown  people 
and  those  of  more  mature  years,  rather  than  to  children 
who  want  the  near  instead  of  the  remote  things,  and  who 
are  not  yet  able  to  appreciate  values,  as  such,  at  their  real 
worth.  Children's  perspective  is  generally  narrow  and 
close  in  time  and  place.  This  is  the  reason  that  we  have 
a  child  psychology  and  an  adult  psychology  which  are  so 
widely  different.  They  are  not  convertible  terms,  and 
can  not  be  reduced  to  the  same  unit. 

2.  Consideration  of  Values  by  Pupils. — The  first  two  sen- 
tences may  be  taken  as  a  comment  or  defense  of  this  stand- 
ard of  measurement  which  read  as  follows,  and  stand  as 
the  keynote  to  the  Factor :  "A  second  extremely  important 
factor  in  the  daily  living  is  the  weighing  of  values.  The 
worth  of  a  thing  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  necessary 
considerations  in  adult  life."  The  citation  may  be  con- 
tinued, but  one  is  inclined  to  ask  how  do  children  from  the 
kindergarten  age  on  up  thru  the  elementary  grades  engage 
in  weighing  values  with  great  exactness?  National  values 
are  different.  The  American  seeks  wealth,  the  Englishman 
power,  the  Frenchman  notoriety,  the  German  is  satisfied 
with  quiet  and  peaceful  enjoyment  with  his  family  and 
associates,  the  Indian  wants  to  be  let  alone,  and  common 
folks  to^ride   their  own   hobbies.     It    is    true   that    boys 
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trade  some  and  are  learning  to  estimate  the  articles  they 
have  in  terms  of  monetary  units,  but  that  they  are  engaged 
very  actively  in  such  judgments,  except  in  the  avoidance 
of  danger,  or  matters  of  self-protection  and  not  often  then, 
may  well  be  questioned.     In  my  own  experience,  I  have 
asked  hundreds  of  children  of  different  ages  and  varying 
degrees  of  advancement,  what  they  studied  certain  subjects 
for,   or  why  they  made  certain  things,   and  their  replies 
indicated  in  nearly  every  instance  a  childish  or  immature 
reason.     What  does  a  child  of  eight  or  ten  know  in  advance 
what  he  will  be  capable  of  doing,  or  that  he  could  say  when 
he  was  twenty,  that  he  knew  what  he  would  be  engaged 
in  doing  in  all  after-life.     Napoleon  had  power  and  genius 
when  he  first  cleared  the  streets  of  the  mob,  but  had  he  not 
been  there,  and  the  opportunity  of  a  nation  presented  itself, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  world  would  ever  have  heard  of 
him.     Up  to  this  time,  he  had  moved  aimlessly  thru  life. 
Frick,  the  steel  magnate,  came  to  the  surface  thru  an  acci- 
dent.    Thousands  of  instances  can  be  cited  showing  that 
only  a  few  persons  in  the  world's  history  gave  promise  in 
early  life  of  what  they  eventually  became.     Had  there  not 
been  a  great  civil  war  in  this  country,  there  is  hardly  a 
distinguished  general,  on  either  side,  except  some  political 
and  preaching  ones  that    would    ever  have  been  heard  of 
except  as  low-grade  officers  in  the  regular  army.     Those 
that  rose  to  distinction,   except  a  few  volunteer  officers, 
were  men  that  had  been  trained  for  a  distant,  future  con- 
tingency— the  very  thing  that  the  author  is  unwilhng  to 
give  credit  for  as  an  element  in  education.     It  would  be 
an  interesting  psychological  inquiry  to  have  an  expression, 
or  an  opinion,  from  him  telling  what  values  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  or  eighteen,  he  would  have  used,  or  did  use,  to  meas- 
ure his  progress  in  study  and  his  future  activities  in  life. 
And  whether  at  six  and  on  up  to  twenty-five  or  thirty,  he 
was  not  continually  setting  up  different  standards  each  year 
that  he  wanted  to  reach.     His  own  inner  experience  as  a 
contentious  boy  would  be  a  valuable  bit  of  inside  revela- 
tion, showing  the  twilight  of  his  mind  peopled  with  childish 
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fancies.  Only  persons  of  determined  will  power,  will  pur- 
sue a  remote  object  without  deviation  thru  a  long  series  of 
years.  The  large  majority  see  a  Hon  in  the  way.  Conse- 
quently, the  second  factor  is  not  universal  in  its  application 
even  to  mature  men  and  women.  As  a  standard  it  is  more 
unreliable  than  trying  to  measure  town  additions,  blocks 
and  lots,  with  a  ' '  wet  rope. ' '  It  is  admitted  that  there  comes 
a  time,  perhaps  at  the  earliest,  during  the  second  year  in 
the  high  school,  when  some  pupils  may  begin,  with  the  con- 
sent of  their  parents  and  their  teachers,  to  shape  their 
work  for  special  ends.  Purposely  the  slow,  backward 
children  are  not  included  in  this  connection,  because  they 
are  entitled  to  and  do  receive  a  different  kind  of  treatment. 
Much  of  their  work  must  be  cut  out  for  them. 

3.  Attention  to  Organization  by  Pupils. — It  is  pertinent 
to  inquire,  what  does  this  really  mean?  Of  late  years, 
in  certain  quarters,  a  set  of  profound  obscurities  have 
drifted  into  use  among  school  men  that  need  to  be  defined, 
and  "organization  by  pupils"  is  one  of  these  things,  condi- 
tions, or  states  of  the  mind,  that  needs  clearing  up.  Or- 
ganization is  good  as  a  means,  but  stupefying  as  an  end. 
To  act  quickly  and  sanely  in  emergencies  is  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  life.  When  it  comes  to  organizing  a  county  fair, 
a  political  meeting,  a  baseball  club,  the  intention  is  clear 
enough.  But  when  little  children  begin  to  organize  their 
work  or  themselves,  it  is  another  and  a  very  dififerent 
undertaking.  What  the  author  wants  organized  is  systems, 
ideas,  activities,  and  unities,  out  of  multitudes.  As  an  illus- 
tration, a  little  boy  of  six  will  speak  of  his  "Pony  Express," 
and  a  little  miss  of  a  like  age  has  a  "rag  doll"  or  a  "store 
doll,"  and  the  gallant  little  boy  will  say,  "You  get  into 
my  wagon  and  I  will  haul  you  and  your  dollie  on  the  side- 
walk!" Now,  this  is  a  fair  sample  or  organization,  so  far 
as  I  can  make  out  his  theory  or  organization  among  young- 
sters. If  the  boy  in  the  fourth  grade  wishes  to  cut  out  of 
paper,  or  draw  on  his  slate,  or  tablet,  a  picture  that  is  de- 
signed to  represent  a  "side  of  bacon,"  the  getting  of  his 
instrument  and  material  is  "organizing  his  ideas,"  and  the 
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performance  is  aviating  his  activities.  Again,  if  some 
hungry  boys  chance  to  see  a  peach  tree  full  of  ripe  peaches 
inside  an  inclosure,  and  they  begin  to  hunger  and  thirst 
after  some  of  these  peaches,  and  they  manage  by  various 
maneuvers,  advances,  feints,  and  retreats,  to  get  hold  of, 
and  can  get  away  with  a  few  of  these  peaches,  this  is  an 
instance  of  a  high  degree  of  attention  to  organization  for 
the  stomach's  sake,  chargeable  to  intellectual  activity  for 
accomphshing  and  satisfying  an  intense  desire,  and  for 
which  a  very  high  grade  of  efficiency  is  demanded.  But  a 
larger  question  comes  forward  at  this  particular  juncture, 
and  it  is  this :  when  has  a  child,  as  a  pupil  in  an  elementary 
school,  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  attainment  that  he  can 
begin  to  organize  the  subject  matter  of  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, grammar,  history,  reading,  spelhng,  or  of  even  writ- 
ing, drawing,  or  vocal  music,  into  a  unified  whole?  A 
child  may  wander  in  these  things  as  in  a  dream.  During 
all  the  years  of  early  progress  in  a  subject,  the  child  is  pick- 
ing up  Httle  fragments  here  and  there  and  he  hardly  per- 
ceives the  bearing  of  these  matters  on  his  future  work, 
let  alone  organizing  them  into  a  whole.  During  these 
years,  he  is  simply  learning  habits  of  work,  getting  pos- 
session of  himself,  guided  chiefly  by  his  parents,  teachers 
and  associates  into  those  habits  and  practises  that,  if  syste- 
matically and  properly  acquired  and  used  and  retained, 
will  fit  him  to  do  some  larger  things  later  in  Hfe  better  than 
if  he  had  not  been  so  guided.  The  assumption  that  young 
school  children  shall  set  themselves  up  as  organizers  of 
great  undertakings,  should  be  classified  along  with  that 
Ideal  Governmental  Romance  that  John  Locke  wrought 
out  with  such  infinite  pains  for  North  Carolina.  It  is 
a  piece  cut  off  some  bolt  of  imaginary  cloth.  Then  it  is, 
too,  an  utter  ignoring  of  the  element  of  time  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child's  life  as  it  should  enter  as  a  factor  in  the 
unfoldment  of  its  natural  powers.  Not  only  is  a  child's 
thinking  scattered,  but  its  methods  of  doing  things  are 
worse  than  scattered,  they  are  chiefly  chaotic,  unless  di- 
rected   and    planned    by    older    heads.     Underlying    this 
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assumption  is  a  fallacy  that  children  must,  in  school,  always 
be  thinking  around  at  what  they  think  they  would  like 
to  do,  and  this  same  easy  way  of  getting  along,  busy  about 
httle  things  or  nothings,  will  remain  unchanged  when  they 
enter  upon  life's  work  in  earnest.  A  common-sense  view 
is  that  the  teacher,  so  far  as  the  real  school  work  as  a  factor 
is  involved,  will  aid  the  learner  in  his  studies  in  picking  out 
the  essential  facts  in  each  subject  or  lesson,  and  help  him 
arrange  them  in  the  order  of  their  value  and  then  estimate 
them  accordingly.  Now,  if  this  is  what  the  good  doctor 
means,  which  is  highly  improbable,  then  we  agree. 

4.  Initiative  by  Pupils. — This  factor  follows  along  in 
the  wake  of  the  other  three,  and  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
are  corollaries,  deducible  from  and  included  imphcitly  in 
number  one.  If  it  and  they  mean  anything,  it  is  this: 
what  is  the  child  trying  to  do,  and  does  he  know  it?  The 
■  reply  must  be  affirmative.  This  intuitive  knowledge  is 
to  begin  with  the  kindergarten  youngster,  and  the  best 
illustration  of  it  was  given  in  an  exercise  by  an  original 
initiative  teacher  of  that  sect,  who  said:  "Children,  now 
we  will  plant  the  oats,"  and  she  proceeded  to  pick  up  a  few 
grains  and  to  drop  them  in  hills,  and  had  the  little  children 
imitate  her,  which  she  smiUngly  said,  "is  the  way  the  farmer 
plants  his  oats!"  This  was  indeed  a  special  dispensation 
of  information  to  one  who  knew  at  first  hand  a  thing  or 
two.  This  model  was  certainly  highly  original  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  olden  days  the  farmers  "never  planted," 
but  "sowed  their  oats,"  and  now,  unless  on  stony  or  very 
rough  ground,  the  oats  are  "drilled  in." 

Perhaps  the  author  had  in  mind  the  ability  of  children 
to  follow  directions,  and  throw  in  a  few  side  flourishes  as  they 
went  along.  If  some  such  idea  as  this  was  not  floating 
around  in  his  mind,  then  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  he  was  endeavoring  to  do,  unless  it  be  that  of  a  "general 
faultfinder."  After  laying  down  these  four  measuring 
rods,  chapters  four  and  five  were  composed  in  their  defense. 
Their  excellencies  are  commented  upon  in  a  very  laudatory 
manner.     In  fact,  they  constitute  an  intellectual  apparatus, 
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devised  to  measure  school  work  without  fail,  tho  if  one 
should  doubt  their  efficacy,  he  would  not  be  denied  the  hope 
of  salvation.  They  will  test  everything  from  a  sigh'  to  a 
logarithm,  except  they  fail,  when  it  comes  to  real  work, 
and  then  they  register  both  the  teacher's  and  pupils'  atti- 
tude toward  the  subject  matter  under  consideration,  in 
terms  of  bold  and  awful  statements.  These  standards 
were  shouldered  up  and  carried  along  by  the  examiner, 
and  all  he  had  to  do,  when  he  entered  a  schoolroom  was  to 
put  his  four  infallible  testers  on  the  teacher's  desk  and  pro- 
ceed to  take  the  intellectual  temperature  of  the  living  and 
the  dead  therein,  and  hand  the  results  on  to  the  next  in 
authority. 

These  four  points  of  school  fellowship  were  applied  to 
each  subject  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  of  New  York 
City,  and  with  the  exception  of  spelling  and  kindergarten 
work,  the  tests  indicated  results  far  below  minus  zero, 
mostly  down  in  the  region  of  Uquid  air,  and,  in  which  the  souls 
of  the  teachers  stood  cool  and  composed. 

It  was  also  found  that  the  instruction  in  the  schools 
failed  in  nearly  every  instance  to  come  up  to  these  infalHble 
tests,  but  they  were  running  on  two  planes  of  instruction, 
a  lower  and  a  higher  plane.  This  indeed  was  a  wonderful 
discovery  to  record  in  a  solemn  manner,  because  the  writer 
has,  upon  divers  occasions,  peeped  into  some  practise 
departments  in  universities  that  did  not  use  these  cut- 
and-dried  tests,  and  he  found  the  instruction  there  running 
on  twelve  or  fifteen  different  planes,  some  sliding  planes 
at  that,  he  did  not  deem  at  all  marvelous,  but  a  habit  they 
had  dropt  into.  It  may  have  been,  however,  that  these 
two  planes  were  so  far  apart  that  the  standards  were  too 
short  to  reach  both  at  the  same  moment.  However,  they 
are  represented  in  the  comparative  degree,  and  the  inference, 
that  they  were  there  in  sight  of  each  other,  does  no  violence 
when  little  things  seem  big. 

In  applying  these  standards,  it  is  not  every  one  who  can 
handle  the  machinery  with  impunity.  It  is  very  particu- 
lar work,  like  that  of  white- washing  a  fence,  and  only  an 
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expert,  duly  certificated  and  legally  qualified,  and  whose 
vision  is  narrow,  is  permitted  to  manipulate  such  deHcate 
apparatus.  The  profane  must  simply  stand  by  and  look 
for  the  smoke,  or  see  current  topics  eddied  out  of  the  way. 
In  going  thru  the  description  of  the  lessons,  one  now  and 
then  catches  a  gleam  of  hght  upon  which  to  build  a  hope. 
One  boy  actually  knew  how  to  make  "your  thumb  nail 
sketch  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner"  of  something,  perhaps 
the  back  side  of  the  universe. 

There  appear  to  have  been  boulders  of  disappointment 
tumbHng  thru  all  the  recitation  business.  The  children 
were  at  work,  but  they  were  not  doing  what  the  author 
thought  they  ought  to  do.  He  wanted  another  system  of 
balanced  rations,  mixt  with  such  material  as  will  knock 
the  youngsters  brains  against  the  four  corners  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  mental  diet  needs  changing,  and  he  was  as- 
tonished that  they  were  not  Hving  on  dried  apples,  hot 
water  and  sawdust,  infiltrated  with  insects,  plantain,  and 
other  food  products  that  would  make  a  universal  rule  for 
holy  Uving.  The  side-show  performances  were  not  much 
in  evidence,  hence  he  wanted  a  new  set  of  ringmasters, 
clowns  and  acrobats.  These  values  were  not  considered 
as  having  the  prominence  they  so  richly  deserved;  there- 
fore, he  proceeded  to  describe  typical  lessons  by  samples, 
and  to  draw  logical  conclusions  illustrated  by  vivid  hghtning 
flashes,  and  then  blowing  a  trumpet  to  see  the  walls  fall. 

After  making  the  system  as  a  whole  very  unworthy, 
on  pages  sixty  and  sixty-one  he  proceeds  to  tell,  in  a  very 
condensed  form,  the  educational  theory  upon  which  the 
New  York  City  schools  are  conducted,  and  the  ideals  that 
the  teachers  under  the  forced  compulsion  of  the  super- 
visory body  endeavor  to  reaHze,  but  the  work,  as  he  esti- 
mates it,  grows  continually  thinner  and  thinner,  but  a 
Httle  wagging  of  the  heads  indicated  that  Hfe  was  not  ex- 
tinct. 

5.  Recommendations. — A  very  striking  feature  of  the 
report  is  the  manner  that  was  employed  in  demoHshing 
the  teaching,  the  course  of  study,  and  the  aims  set  up  by 
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the  school  authorities.  With  all  the  strength  of  an  Ajax 
on  a  split  log  defying  the  powers  that  be,  he  proceeded  to 
inform  the  New  York  school  authorities  how  to  cast  off 
their  old  worn-out  system  and  its  dead  ideals,  and  to  substi- 
tute a  more  up-to-date  scheme  and  work  it  according  to 
efficiency  methods.  He  comes  forward  as  one  big  with 
ideas  of  doing  good,  and  he  sets  about  this  work  valiantly. 
Upon  one  thing  the  Doctor  is  to  be  congratulated,  and  that 
is  he  is  not  afraid  to  express  his  opinions.  He  is  bold  to 
excess  and  he  is  full  of  fight.  On  pages  seventy-one  to 
seventy-six,  he  rises  to  the  height  of  righteous  indignation 
in  urging  that  certain  unruly  youngsters  should  be  "licked." 
On  this  point  he  certainly  is  in  accord  with  many  of  the 
principals  and  teachers  of  the  city  whose  system  he  despises, 
but  I  must  confess  that  I  was  a  little  surprized  that  he  would 
advocate  this  rehc  of  barbarism  in  his  curriculum.  He 
surely  descended  from  the  mountain  top  to  cold  prose. 
In  some  cases  the  rod  is  a  valuable  antidote,  an  adjunct 
to  good  order,  and  when  in  active  operation,  a  blessing  in 
disguise. 

6.  The  Course  of  Study.— Well,  it  is  bad  and  continuously 
bad  wherever  and  whenever  the  Doctor  comes  in  contact 
with  it.  It  was  conceived,  one  might  almost  say,  in  iniquity, 
when  judged  by  the  factors  of  infalHbility,  and  how  could 
it  be  otherwise  when  the  fabricators  of  it  were  looking  back- 
ward instead  of  forward?  They  appear  to  have  been  in 
that  terrible  state  "fixity  to  a  purpose  "—when  it  came 
from  their  brains.  Each  subject  is  past  in  review,  and 
the  record  is  entered  in  the  judgment-book,  "bad,"  with 
only  a  trifling  exception  or  two.  One  that  has  never  been 
in  the  New  York  schools  would  infer  that  their  chief  glory 
is  for  the  children  to  get  their  lessons  and  ask  no  questions 
for  conscience  sake!  This  is  a  terrible  thing  to  have  chil- 
dren do  in  these  days  of  a  joyous  education  when  it  is  a 
seeping  process.  As  a  casual  visitor  to  some  of  the  schools 
there,  I  must  confess  that  I  found  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  youngsters,  as  well  as  their  teachers,  quite  as  well 
informed  on  the  subjects  they  were  studying  and  on  things 
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pertaining  to  New  York  City  and  that  vicinity,  as  children 
■of  other  locahties  are  on  their  surroundings.  They  were 
not  up  on  Nowatka,  Burnt-Bacon,  Lick-Skillet  and  other 
important  cities  out  west,  or  caterpillar-plows,  potato- 
bugs,  and  horse  weeds,  and  such-hke  solid  stuff  as  many 
-of  our  children  are:  but  when  it  came  to  tearing  a  sentence 
to  pieces,  ripping  a  problem  wide  open,  drawing  a  picture, 
•or  explaining  a  paragraph  read,  they  had  all  their  wits 
about  them  and  at  work.  Besides,  they  were  lively  young- 
:sters  and  had  a  native  liking  for  fun.  Perhaps  I 
happened  in  on  a  job-lot  that  had  been  assorted  accidentally, 
and  incidentall}^  kept  for  exhibition  purposes.  But  it  may 
liave  been  that  their  Motivation,  Organization,  Relative 
Values,  Initiative  and  FormaUty  had  absconded,  or  that 
bounteous  lay-outs  in  the  course  of  study  had  not  been 
provided  for  them  according  to  the  four  educational  evangels. 
To  do  school  things  properly,  the  pupils  must  be  taught 
long  before  they  ever  begin  to  saunter  about  in  the  smaller 
and  larger  generalizations  that  the  most  comprehensive 
intellects  have  yet  partially  reached,  prior  to  the  pupils 
-dabbling  with  such  matters.  For  the  grade  teacher  to  get 
right  down  at  once  to  heat  as  a  mode  of  motion,  molecular 
physics,  or  be  flung  head  foremost  against  the  wily  atom, 
or  made  to  come  out  and  dance  before  the  gaze  of  the 
pseudo-scientists,  are  things  easy  enough  said  in  these  days 
of  mighty  speech  from  professorial  dignity.  Simple  ex- 
ercises in  elementary  mechanics,  involving  force  and  loads, 
and  pulling  and  hauling  can  be  partly  understood,  but  the 
■children  are  not  to  learn  the  names  of  things :  this  is  a  burden 
to  the  memory  and  it  coagulates  thinking.  What  a  fool 
Adam  was  to  give  names  to  things!  But  he  was  a  real 
war  horse  on  that  line.  Certainly  as  much  as  children  can 
be  expected  to  do  in  that  unorganized  work  called  Nature 
Study,  is  for  them  to  get  hold  of  the  more  common  things 
of  life,  and  all  exercises  that  involve  some  simple  calculations 
■are  usually  retained  much  better  than  are  those  experiments 
'which  do  not  require  mathematical  treatment.  Unless 
it  be  simple  descriptive  science,  new  for  little  minds,  mathe- 
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matical  treatment  is  demanded  in  order  to  secure  exactness^ 
or  to  make  lasting  intelligent  impressions.  In  the  upper 
grades  of  the  elementary  schools  the  children  should  not 
only  learn  the  common  names  of  the  things  they  study, 
but  they  should  learn  the  technical  names,  and  from  what 
language  each  term  is  derived.  Children  like  to  acquire 
this  kind  of  knowledge.  But  in  all  this  nature-study  busi- 
ness, the  Doctor  can  never  get  away  for  a  moment  from  the 
idea  of  learning  one  thing  while  studying  another,  forever 
following  "cow-paths"  when  he  ought  to  keep  on  the  high- 
way to  Jericho,  and  pitchfork  his  side  issues  into  the  scrap- 
heap.  Of  course  anybody  knows  that  good  teaching  is- 
rich  teaching,  vital  teaching  and  stable  teaching,  but  if 
too  many  different  herbs  be  put  into  the  broth,  even  pigs 
will  refuse  to  drink  the  swill,  or  if  they  do,  they  suffer  from 
an  attack  of  nature-study  colic. 

As  one  turns  over  page  after  page  in  this  volume  of  the 
"Efhciency  Series,"  the  remarks  on  each  subject  after  the 
first  might  not  have  been  written,  because  every  subject 
has  the  same  terminal  facilities.  The  four-step  method 
moves  forward  in  every  chapter  as  sure  as  fate  and  as 
ponderable  as  the  tread  of  an  elephant. 

7.  Recommendations. — In  previous  chapters  the  Doctor 
was  digging  trenches,  laying  magazines  of  inflammable  ma- 
terial so  that  when  the  torch  was  applied,  the  explosion 
would  astonish  all  the  men,  women  and  children  in  Gotham. 
He  started  in  to  find  fault,  and  he  did  it  boldly,  freely, 
fully,  and  arbitrarily.  No  technical  grammar  should 
be  taught  in  the  higher  grades:  Argument — he  does 
not  like  it,  and  that  is  sufficient.  But  he  does  like  geog- 
raphy, and  for  that  reason  certain  phases  of  it  should  cover 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  upper  tip  of  Long 
Island.  The  pupil  must  be  able  to  identify  himself  with 
his  functioning.  The  pupils  must  never  learn  what 
enrichment  is,  or  what  it  means;  but  they  must  function, 
function,  and  function  and  then  motivate,  initiate,  and 
valuate,  these  are  the  chief  glories  of  the  educational  re- 
frain that  comes  from  the  idols  on  top  of  the  hill.     He 
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deplores  the  fact  that  leaders  in  a  great  system  offer  no 
valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  their  profession  that  would 
stimulate  and  encourage  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers. 
These  leaders  are  dumb  and  tongue-tied  according  to  his 
version,  and  appear  to  be  glad  of  it. 

One  is  tempted  to  inquire  whether  this  is  an  assumption 
based  on  definite  knowledge,  or  is  it  the  Doctor's  inter- 
pretation of  the  symptom.  Is  it  probable  that  the  inspec- 
tors and  supervisors  go  into  the  schools  and  sit  there  Hke 
owls,  their  hps  sealed,  and  simply  jot  down  notes?  I  know 
of  my  own  personal  knowledge  that  the  principals  of  many 
of  the  New  York  City  schools  are  very  busy  people,  and 
have  many  details  to  look  after:  but  I  do  not  know  any 
other  supervisors  in  the  United  States  that  have  a  keener 
edge  on  good  school  work  in  a  schoolroom,  or  in  a  school 
building,  than  those  in  the  city  schools  of  this  great  metrop- 
oHs.  When  engaged  not  long  since  in  an  extensive  educa- 
tional correspondence  on  the  entire  scheme  of  school  super- 
vision, the  best  and  most  satisfactory  reports  in  estimating 
teachers'  work  and  the  attainment  of  pupils,  came  to  me 
from  the  New  York  Assistant  Superintendents. 

The  conditions  are  more  heterogeneous  there  than  in 
any  other  city  of  the  world,  and  these  facts  should  have 
been  kept  in  the  foreground  thruout  the  entire  preparation 
of  this  report.     They  are  hinted  at  once  or  twice. 

8.  Supervision  by  Principals. — Many  years  ago,  Bulwer 
Lytton  wrote  a  characteristic  novel  entitled  What  will 
he  do  with  it?  The  assumption  is  that  "he"  had  some- 
thing, a  white  elephant,  or  some  other  unusable  commodity, 
and  he  was  undecided  what  to  do  with  it.  Since  the  world's 
heroes  have  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  all  their  positive 
quaUties,  it  appears  from  Dr.  McMurry's  opinion,  that  the 
principals  of  the  New  York  City  schools  are  so  powerfully 
overburdened  that  they  have  not  time  for  self-improve- 
'  ment,  stimulating  their  teachers,  encouraging  their  pupils, 
or  doing  many  things  which  would  keep  their  schools  from 
going  backwards.  If  a  principal  can  be  designated  by  a 
term  in  this  report,  it  is    that    of    Business-Manager,    a 
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little  high  sounding  and  sonorous.  As  to  professional 
leadership,  he  is  a  non-sequiter,  or  in  other  words,  an  ani- 
mated "dodo,"  more  dehcate  in  health  than  in  sickness. 
As  a  professional  leader  he  has  no  standing,  because  he  is 
not  touched  with  a  feeling  of  his  infirmities.  His  duties 
are  chiefly  clerical,  watching  the  janitor  force,  picking  up 
scraps  of  paper,  and  conveying  small  bits  of  information 
doled  out  by  supervising  principals,  when  they  deign  to 
communicate  their  deepest  thoughts;  grading  their  teachers 
on  the  "seventeen  points  of  fellowship,"  more  or  less,  and 
looking  wise  at  nothing.  Dr.  McMurry  sees  them  as 
sand-bagged,  bound  and  gagged,  hobbled  physically  and 
stringhalted  mentally,  and  in  this  pitiable  plight  trying  to 
conduct  the  business  of  a  school  under  a  system  that  is 
without  head,  tail,  or  middle.  It  would  appear  that  the 
entire  system  is  plugged  up  at  both  ends,  and  is  badly  choked 
in  the  middle.  Does  anyone  that  knows  anything  about 
a  school  system  great  or  small,  imagine  that  intelUgent  men 
and  women,  wide  awake,  or  some  judgment  and  good  scholar- 
ship, would  do  such  wooden-teaching,  even  in  the  practise 
schools?  Barely  possible!  To  put  this  matter  in  a  more 
concrete  form,  suppose  that  some  one  with  a  patented 
educational  idea  in  his  head,  would  go  to  the  "Department 
of  Elementary  Education"  in  a  great  University,  and  begin 
to  measure  and  test  and  philosophize  and  dogmatize  on 
the  teaching  he  observed  there,  he  would,  no  doubt,  produce 
a  readable  account,  start  a  smoke,  but  a  veritable  descrip- 
tion of  the  aims  and  methods  in  vogue  would  be  absent. 
There  are  two  types  of  mind  well  quaUfied  to  write  the 
history  of  a  country,  city,  or  institution ;  one  who  is  ignorant 
of|the  subject  and  one  who  has  devoted  years  to  its  study 
and  its  spirit.  In  an  old  law  book  of  standard  authority 
that  I  once  read,  witnesses  are  classified  as  competent, 
credible,  interested,  swift  and  zealous.  I  have  always 
been  a  little  chary  in  accepting  the  testimony  without 
making  some  allowance  of  the  interested,  the  swift  or  the 
zealous  witness.  To  one  a  thousand  miles  from  New  York 
City,  there  is  an  under-current  running  thru  all  the  report 
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that  the  swift  and  zealous  witnesses  were  abroad.  This 
may  be  only  an  intellectual  conceit  of  mine,  and  so  I  close 
the  volume  by  saying  that  like  in  Caesar's  Commentaries, 
the  other  fellows  have  not  yet  been  heard.  It  is  a  good 
one-sided  report.  The  system  might  have  been  more  severely 
censured.  It  is  barely  possible.  Educators  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  some  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
New  York  schools,  inside  and  outside.  The  specialists, 
have  had  their  inning. 

J.  M.  Greenwood 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


VI 

^'COLLEGE  DOMINATION"  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOI, 

College  domination  of  the  high  school  course  of  study- 
seems  to  be  a  man  of  straw  well  calculated  to  bring  out 
the  very  best  oratorically  of  which  secondary  school  men 
are  capable.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  condition,  a 
careful  examination  of  recently  gathered  data  reveals  no 
such  ulterior  designs  on  the  part  of  the  colleges  now,  but 
quite  the  opposite.  At  present,  there  seems  to  be  a  rivaky 
among  the  colleges  in  the  matter  of  expansion.  This  de- 
sire to  expand  has  gone  so  far  as  to  include  practically  all 
high  school  studies  in  the  college  admission  Hsts  of  re- 
quired and  elective  units.  In  fact,  the  term  expanded  no 
longer  represents  correctly  the  stage  that  this  march  of 
the  college  toward  the  high  school  has  reached;  attenuated 
more  fittingly  describes  the  situation. 

A  study  of  actual  relations  as  revealed  by  the  data  fur- 
nished by  the  colleges  themselves  shows  that  the  tradi- 
tional groups  have  been  expanded  almost  beyond  recogni- 
tion to  say  nothing  of  the  entirely  new  group  which  has 
been  added.  These  changes  leave  httle  ground  for  the 
charge  repeatedly  made  of  college  domination  in  the  sec- 
ondary field.  If  any  charge  should  be  made  at  all,  it  is 
the  tendency  toward  superficiahty  in  secondary  school 
work  which  such  wide  recognition  encourages.  The  very 
latest  fads  and  frills  of  the  most  radical  educational  pro- 
gressive, find  college  recognition.  Apparently  the  colleges 
have  overlookt  no  opportunity  to  swell  the  pubhsht  list 
of  students  or  to  pad  the  annual  catalog. 

If  a  candidate  for  admission  to  the  college  of  arts  and 
sciences,  for  example,  is  unable  to  offer  all  of  the  required 

1  Paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Academic  Princi- 
pals at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  December  27,  1912. 
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'fifteen  units  from  the  traditional  groups  but  can  show 
that  he  is  able  to  gather  the  eggs,  drive  home  the  cows, 
plant  the  corn,  make  a  cherry  pie,  trim  a  hat,  sew  up  a  rip, 
properly  receipt  a  bill,  saw  off  a  board,  sketch  a  landscape, 
sing  a  hymn,  run  a  typewriter,  or  do  almost  any  other  use- 
ful thing,  he  has  little  to  fear  from  the  committee  upon 
:admission. 

It  is  now  possible  to  so  arrange  a  high  school  course  of 
•study  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  community  which  sup- 
ports it,  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  individual  pupil,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  prepare  him  for  practically  any  college. 
Such  a  course  of  study  needs  to  go  no  further  than  to  pre- 
scribe three  units  in  KngHsh,  three  to  five  units  in  the  for- 
eign languages,  two  in  mathematics,  one  in  history,  one  in 
science,  one  in  the  vocational  group,  and  from  two  to  four 
units  at  the  option  of  the  candidate.  This  extreme  liber- 
ality affords  the  candidate  a  try-out  in  all  fields  of  learning 
and  permits  him  not  only  to  discover  himself,  but  also  to 
place  the  emphasis  upon  the  particular  field  best  suited 
to  bring  out  his  natural  endowments.  In  other  words,  we 
'have  arrived  at  the  point  where  the  expressions  "fitting  for 
'College"  and  "fitting  for  life"  are  practically  synonymous. 
The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  made  in 
1892,  namely,  that  the  completion  of  any  good  four-year 
high  school  course  of  study  should  admit  to  corresponding 
•college  study  is  now  realized.  To  such  a  student  many 
'Colleges,  the  equals  of  any  of  our  higher  institutions,  extend 
a  cordial  welcome. 

The  data  from  which  the  preceding  and  following  state- 
ments and  deductions  are  made  was  furnished  by  forty- 
'One  colleges  out  of  forty-seven,  to  each  of  whom  were  sent 
nine  questions  bearing  upon  college  admission  require- 
ments. The  forty-one  colleges  making  answer  to  the  ques- 
itions  set  are  as  follows: 


Alfred 

5  Brown 

Colgate 

Amherst 

California 

10  Columbia 

Beloit 

Chicago 

Cornell 

-Boston 

City  of  New  York 

Georgetown,  Ky 
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Middlebury 

Syracuse 

Minnesota 

Vassar 

25  Missouri 

Vermont 

Mt.  Holyoke 

Wellesley 

Nebraska 

Wells 

Northwestern 

Wesleyan 

New  York  University 

Wisconsin 

30  Ohio  State 

40  Yale 

Princeton 

Leland  Stanford  Jr 

Smith 

Goucher 

Hamilton 
15  Harvard 

Illinois 

Iowa  State 

Kansas 

Knox 
20  Lehigh 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech. 

Michigan 

The  list  is  representative  of  the  different  types  of  colleges. 
and  well  distributed  geographically.  The  questions  asked 
were  as  follows :  i .  "What  foreign  language  do  you  prescribe- 
and  what  foreign  language  do  you  give  credit  for  as  elec- 
tives  for  admission  to  college?"  The  same  question  was. 
asked  in  regard  to  (2)  mathematics,  (3)  history,  (4)  science,. 
(5)  English,  and  (6)  vocational  studies.  The  seventh  ques- 
tion was  "Do  you  admit  students  upon  school  certificate?"' 
The  eighth  was  "Do  you  give  advanced  credit  for 
work  done  in  the  high  school  not  offered  for  admission?" 
The  ninth  question  was  "How  many  units  are  required  for- 
admission  to  your  institution?  Define  'unit'. "  The  tenth 
question  had  reference  to  the  number  of  students  regis- 
tered in  each  institution  reporting.  The  replies  show  that, 
in  some  of  the  forty-one  colleges  named  in  the  above  list, 
entrance  credit  to  the  arts  course  is  given  to  the  following- 
high  school  studies: 

Foreign  Languages: 

Russian  Chinese 

Scandinavian  Japanese 


Latin 

Greek 

German  Norse 

French  Swedish 

Italian  Danish 

Spanish  Bohemian 

Mathematics: 

Algebra,  elementary 
Algebra,  intermediate 
Algebra,  advanced 
Geometry,  analytic 
Geometry,  plane 
Geometry,  solid 
Trigonometry,  plane 
Trigonometry,  solid 
Arithmetic,  advanced 


Three  colleges  will 
take  "any  for- 
eign language."- 
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History:  Science: 

American  Astronomy 

Ancient  Biology                            ' 

Civics  Botany 

Economics  Chemistry 

English  Geology 

General  Physics 

Hebrew  or  Biblical  Physiology 

Modern  European  Physical  geography 

Zoology 

English: 

Four  years  with  three  units 

Vocational: 

Drawing — freehand,  mechanical,  architectural,  art  (4  units) 
Manual  training — woodworking,  forge,  foundry,  shop  (2'/2  units) 
Farming — agriculture,    dairying,   livestock,     poultry,      horticulture, 

farm  mechanics  (6  units) 
Domestic  Science — sewing,  cooking  (2  units) 

Commercial  subjects — bookkeeping,  typewriting,  stenography,  com- 
mercial history,  geography,  law  (3V2  units) 
Music — harmony,  appreciation,  counterpoint,  performance  (4  units) 

The  above  six  divisions  or  groups  provide  for  sixty-seven 
different  secondary  school  studies. 

Thirty-five  of  the  forty-one  colleges  reporting  admit 
students  upon  school  certificate;  twenty-nine  give  college 
credit  upon  examination  for  work  done  in  the  high  school. 
A  "unit"  is  given  for  one  year's  work,  five  recitations  per 
week,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  units  are  required  for  ad- 
mission. 

As  evidence  that  our  colleges  and  great  universities 
are  fairly  alive  to  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age,  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  data  gathered  are  germane. 

Harvard  University  writes:  "Under  the  new  plan,  we 
recognize  all  languages,  any  amount  of  mathematics, 
place  no  light  on  the  training  a  boy  may  have  in  science, 
and  recognize  a  reasonable  amount  of  work  in  the  voca- 
tional group." 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  writes:  "We  admit  to 

1  undergraduate  standing  without  further  tests  the  graduates 

of  approved  schools  whose  four-year  course  of  study  amounts 

to  not  less  than  fifteen  units  providing  such  graduates  are 

recommended  by  their  school." 
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Northwestern  University  writes:  "English,  algebra  and 
plane  geometry  are  required  for  all  students  entering  this 
university  totaling  three  and  one-half  units;  the  remaining 
eleven  and  one-half  units  may  be  elected  at  will  from  the 
subjects  listed."  The  list  which  follows  this  statement 
is  liberal,  indeed. 

Cornell  University  offers  a  Ust  of  twenty-seven  subjects 
from  which  to  select  the  required  fifteen  units.  This  list 
includes  six  foreign  languages,  six  sciences,  four  histories, 
the  entire  mathematical  group,  EngHsh,  drawing,  manual 
training,  and  agriculture.  From  four  to  nine  units  are 
elective  out  of  the  fifteen  required  for  admission  to  each 
of  its  nine  colleges.  This  Hberal  provision  enables  the 
candidate  to  present  a  large  part  of  his  work  from  the  field 
in  which  his  greatest  interest  lies. 

Columbia  University  recognizes  twenty-six  different  sub- 
jects. This  hst  includes  six  foreign  languages,  five  sciences, 
four  histories,  the  entire  group  of  mathematics,  EngUsh, 
shop  work,  music,  drawing,  and  some  others.  Many  of 
the  above  topics  are  subdivided  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  fisted  subjects.  Nine 
units  are  prescribed  and  six  are  elective  for  admission  to 
the  arts  course.  In  the  various  technical  courses  of  the 
university,  the  requirements  widely  vary,  affording  great 
breadth  of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  candidate. 

Chicago  University  allows  five  units  to  the  vocational 
group — sewing,  cooking,  drawing,  music,  commercial  studies, 
manual  training,  and  agriculture.  Out  of  the  fifteen  units 
necessary  for  admission  the  three  EngHsh  units  are  the 
only  ones  required.  The  remaining  twelve  may  be  se- 
lected from  the  accredited  Hst  practicaHy  at  the  wiU  of  the 
candidate.  Any  foreign  language,  any  history,  any  science, 
and  the  entire  group  of  mathematics  are  accepted  upon 
school  certificate  without  further  tests. 

The  six  universities  chosen  above  representing  New 
England,  the  Middle  States,  the  Central  West,  and  the  Far 
West  are  both  typical  of  the  coUeges  of  the  country  and  of 
their    attitude    toward    liberalized    secondary    programs. 
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As  indicating  the  extent  to  which  the  elective  principle 
enters  into  the  question  of  college  admission,  the  following 
summary  is  suggestive:  In  twenty-four  of  the  forty-one 
colleges,  both  French  and  German  are  electives,  in  seven- 
teen Latin  is  an  elective,  in  seventeen  Greek  is  an  elective, 
in  fifteen  Spanish,  and  in  seven  any  foreign  language  is 
accepted.  In  twenty-six  colleges  solid  geometry,  in  twenty- 
eight  trigonometry,  in  six  elementary  algebra,  in  two  plane 
geometry,  and  in  two  any  mathematical  subject  is  recog- 
nized as  elective.  In  seventeen  colleges  ancient  history, 
in  eighteen  modern  European,  in  twenty  English,  in  nine- 
teen American,  and  in  twelve  any  history  is  recognized  as 
elective.  Twenty-six  colleges  give  entrance  credit  to  botany 
as  an  elective,  sixteen  to  physiology,  twenty-five  to  zoology, 
eight  to  biology,  twenty-one  to  physiography,  eight  to 
geology,  twenty-nine  to  physics,  thirty-one  to  chemistry, 
and  six  to  any  science.  Elective  credit  for  admission  is 
allowed  by  eighteen  colleges  for  manual  training,  by  eleven 
for  sewing  and  cooking,  by  nineteen  for  drawing,  by  eleven 
for  music,  by  eleven  for  the  commercial  studies,  and  by 
fifteen  for  agriculture. 

Without  exception,  the  forty-one  colleges  recognize  the 
elective  principle  in  the  matter  of  college  admission  which 
is  an  equivalent  to  recommending  this  principle  in  the  mak- 
ing of  high  school  programs.  The  liberal  provision  for  ad- 
mission to  college  is  typical  of  the  college  attitude  toward 
the  whole  problem  of  education.  The  changes  in  the  col- 
lege program  have  been  revolutionary  during  the  past 
generation.  These  changes  have  kept  pace  with,  if  not 
set,  the  pace  for  the  rapid  and  often  unassimilated  changes 
in  the  high  school  program.  They  have  been  distinctly 
in  touch  with  and  intended  to  serve  nearly  all  phases  of 
business  and  professional  Hfe.  So  rapid  has  this  change 
been  that  it  seems  as  tho  the  traditional  dignity  and  re- 
serve of  the  college  professor  have  been  thrust  aside  with 
his  long  coat  and  tall  hat  in  order  that  his  rush  for  the  front 
may  not  be  impeded.  One  eminent  college  authority 
writes:     "College  authorities   are   coming  to   beheve  that 
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the  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  quality  rather  than 
upon  quantity.  The  real  question  is  whether  the  secondary 
training  has  resulted  in  maturity  of  judgment  and  power 
to  achieve  after  being  admitted  to  college  study." 

The  demand  for  highly  specialized  training  is  met  in 
the  colleges  by  the  organization  of  special  departments 
and  institutions.  Thus  there  have  appeared  upon  the  cam- 
pus side  by  side  with  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  the 
colleges  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  veterinary 
medicine,  education,  theology,  engineering,  agriculture, 
commerce,  household  economy,  fine  arts,  and  some  others. 
The  mere  mention  of  the  names  of  these  colleges  reveals 
their  perfect  aUgnment  with  the  demand  of  the  times, 
each  in  its  turn  the  expression  of  an  economic  change  look- 
ing toward  human  betterment  as  broad  as  society  itself. 
An  examination  of  the  departments  and  courses  or  schools 
within  these  colleges  reveals  the  extent  to  which  special- 
ization has  gone  and  impresses  one  that  no  profession, 
trade  or  calling  has  been  overlookt. 

In  a  broad  sense,  the  colleges  of  this  country  may  be  re- 
garded as  constituting  one  great  university  for  the  American 
people.  Thus  regarded,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  recognize 
the  usefulness  of  each  type,  in  fact,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
admit  the  usefulness  of  each  type  in  the  general  scheme  if 
we  admit  the  usefulness  of  the  various  types  on  the  single 
campus.  We  will  welcome  the  classical  college  calhng 
for  a  preparatory  training  which  will  enable  those  who  de- 
sire to  pursue  classical  study  to  get  the  largest  possible 
good  from  such  study,  and  we  will  welcome  the  technical 
school  for  the  same  reason  altho  calling  for  quite  a  differ- 
ent preparation.  It  is  no  more  to  be  desired  that  all 
colleges  should  have  the  same  admission  requirements 
than  to  have  all  teachers  trained  ahke  without  reference 
to  what  they  are  to  teach,  or  to  have  all  high  schools  pre- 
sent the  same  program  of  studies  to  all  pupils  without 
reference  to  the  needs  of  the  locality  or  of  the  individual. 

Just  now,  much  is  being  said  about  vocational  guidance 
as  tho  the  subject  were  a  new  idea  in  education.     In  the 
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list  of  studies  required  for  admission  to  the  different  coiu-ses 
in  the  colleges  of  various  aims  we  discover  that  we  have 
been  having  vocational  guidance  of  the  very  highest  order, 
lo,  these  many  years.  What  better  vocational  guidance 
could  we  have  than  that  we  are  now  receiving  based  upon 
many  years'  experience  of  thoughtful  men  who  are  furnish- 
ing a  list  of  preparatory  studies  leading  up  to  an  under- 
standing of,  and  developing  a  capacity  for,  college  study 
in  the  special  fields  chosen  by  the  candidate?  What  other 
method  would  be  better  calculated  to  result  in  greater  good 
to  the  candidate  from  his  college  study? 

No  scheme  will  fully  provide  for  the  mercurial  tendencies 
of  mankind.  A  candidate  who  has  prepared  for  engineering 
and  then  changes  his  mind  after  he  has  bought  his  railroad 
ticket  may  find  some  difficulty  in  meeting  the  admission 
requirements  of  the  colleges  he  finally  decides  upon.  There 
is  no  ground  for  the  claim  that  high  school  courses  of  study 
are  too  difficult.  Any  child  of  average  ability  who  en- 
joys good  health  can  do  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools 
and  high  schools  from  kindergarten  to  college  preparation 
inclusive,  by  the  time  he  is  seventeen,  and  find  plenty  of 
time  each  day  for  play,  for  music,  and  for  any  other  neces- 
sity of  child  development.  I  have  seen  this  accomplished 
scores  of  times  usually,  however,  from  those  homes  which 
make  a  distinction  between  rearing  children  and  merely 
having  them,  refusing  to  turn  over  their  training  to  ser- 
vant girls,  the  street,  or  other  agencies.  Too  many  people 
are  trying  to  find  a  substitute  for  honest  hard  work  and 
there  isn't  any.  There  is  too  much  soft  pedagogy  in  the 
schools  and  too  many  spineless  parents  in  the  home  for 
the  good  of  our  boys  and  girls  and  for  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can institutions. 

Education  is  a  growth  and  its  history  has  been  from  the 
,  top  down.  The  kindergarten  was  the  last  unit  in  the  scheme 
of  educational  institutions.  There  are  many  people  in 
this  state  now  who  do  not  believe  either  in  education  for 
the  general  public  or  for  the  individual.  If  you  doubt 
this,  ask  the  chief  of  the  state  attendance  division.     Every 
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advance  in  education  has  been  a  contest.  Yet  the  advance 
has  been  made  and  the  strides  have  been  as  rapid  as  in 
any  other  Une  of  human  endeavor.  The  program  of  Adam 
Roelandsen  in  1633  i^i  his  school  in  New  Amsterdam  bears 
no  more  resemblance  to  the  splendid  program  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  of  Greater  New  York  than  does  his  Dutch 
hamlet  to  the  great  metropoHs  which  has  succeeded  it. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, what  education  we  had  in  this  country  was  made 
possible  thru  individual  philanthropy,  the  church,  and 
private  enterprises,  aided  here  and  there  by  certain  locaU- 
ties.  In  all  of  these  years  there  was  growing  up  a  way, 
and  a  good  way,  of  doing  things;  a  tradition  dear  to  those 
who  had  sacrificed  for  the  common  good;  this  custom  be- 
came a  part  of  the  community  generally.  As  a  matter  of 
common  justice,  this  condition  had  to  be  dealt  with  gently 
and  changes  gradually  made  where  change  was  necessary 
to  conform  to  changing  conditions.  Progress  in  the  be- 
ginning was  slow.  As  late  as  1800  a  bill  in  the  New  York 
State  legislature  to  appropriate  public  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  education  was  defeated  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  the  business  of  religious  societies  to  provide  needed 
educational  facilities,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
religious  bodies  today  are  no  inconsiderable  factors  in  edu- 
cation judged  by  the  large  numbers  of  denominational 
schools  of  the  highest  excellence  of  both  secondary  and 
college  grade.  This  fragment  of  educational  history  is 
here  cited  to  recall  the  situation  when  the  public  high 
school,  the  logical  outgrowth  of  the  public  elementary 
school,  entered  the  field  which  was  already  occupied. 
Commissioner  Draper  in  his  book  entitled  American  educa- 
tion, tells  us  on  page  155  that  as  late  as  i860  there  were  but 
forty-four  high  schools  in  this  whole  country.  In  the  grad- 
ual supplanting  of  the  academies  it  was  necessary  that  the 
high  school  should  satisfy  the  conditions  which  had  been 
created  by  these  splendid  schools,  while  shaping  courses 
of  a  more  popular  nature.  This  two-fold  task  has  not 
always  been  understood  or  remembered. 
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The  academies  had  become  in  a  very  large  sense  fitting 
schools  for  the  colleges,  a  work  which  the  high  schools 
had  to  continue.  In  many  instances  the  trustees  of  the 
academy  became  the  members  of  the  new  board  of  educa- 
tion in  charge  of  the  high  school.  The  general  pubUc  be- 
lieves that  the  high  school  has  done  its  work  well.  This 
belief  is  evidenced  in  larger  and  better  buildings,  in  finer 
equipment  and  in  higher  standards  in  the  training  of  teach- 
ers. The  attendance  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  the  ever- advancing  standards  for  admission  to  col- 
lege have  been  met  by  increasing  thousands  of  our  young 
people.  Honest  critics  there  have  been  and  they  are 
welcome,  but  the  carping,  ill-informed  advertiser,  like  a 
buzzard,  has  always  threatened  and  impeded  and  never 
helped.  Of  all  our  institutions,  our  pubhc  schools,  not- 
withstanding their  imperfections,  stand  first  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people. 

We  are  coming  to  a  closer  articulated  ideal  in  regard  to 
our  educational  institutions;  to  a  time,  if  it  is  not  already 
here,  when  the  relation  of  the  college  everywhere  will  be 
to  the  high  school  as  the  present  relation  of  the  high  school 
is  to  the  elementary  school.  The  idea  that  the  college  is 
a  school  apart  from  other  schools,  a  kind  of  private  busi- 
ness, must  go,  in  fact,  it  is  going  fast.  Theoretically,  at 
least,  the  college  professor  is  best  able  to  scientifically  in- 
terpret educational  needs  and  to  forecast  educational  ad- 
vancement. He  is  the  one  man  in  the  business  of  educa- 
tion who  has  time  to  scientifically  study  educational  con- 
ditions. It  would  seem  that  real  advancement  in  educa- 
tion as  in  other  things  must  come  thru  him. 

The  cohege  professor  of  our  day  is  quite  a  different  being 
from  his  traditional  prototype.  He  dresses  Hke  other  men, 
feels  hke  other  men,  associates  with  other  men,  studies 
men  as  well  as  books.  He  designs  and  builds  our  bridges,  our 
railroads,  our  mammoth  structm-es,  gives  methods  in  agri- 
culture which  double  our  crops,  organizes  short  courses  for 
the  summer  and  winter  to  aid  those  who  are  unable  to 
profit  by  the  regular   term.     He  has  proved   himself   an 
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authority  on  finance,  upon  problems  of  economics  and 
sociology,  and  is  withal  a  practical  politician.  In  short, 
he  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  real  human  instead  of  the 
snobbish  aristocrat  of  former  days.  He  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  man  who  knows  in  his  special  field.  He 
is  not  a  bully  and  cares  little  for  domination  for  its  own  sake, 
but  he  has  little  charity  for  slipshod  and  superficial  meth- 
ods which  produce  only  partial  results.  Like  all  men, 
he  is  to  some  extent  still  in  the  grip  of  the  graveyard,  but 
the  tendency  is  distinctly  one  of  progress.  By  a  well-at- 
tested hst  of  studies  representative  of  the  accumulated 
experiences  of  the  race,  liberal  to  a  degree  and  based  upon 
his  experience  and  study,  he  desires  to  aid  us  in  our  work. 
It  will  be  an  unfortunate  time,  should  it  ever  come,  when 
public  education  is  to  be  shorn  of  the  suggestion  and  direct 
assistance  of  the  trained  experts  in  education  in  charge  of 
our  colleges,  writing  our  pedagogical  literature,  the  authors 
of  a  large  percentage  of  our  textbooks,  and  the  trainers 
of  our  teachers  of  all  grades. 

F.    D.    BOYNTON 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


VII 

ON  A  CERTAIN   ARROGANCE  IN   EDUCATIONAI. 

THEORISTS^ 

Something  like  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  educationists  of  the  United  States,  before 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  United  States, 
made  an  address  on  the  means  of  preserving  the  health  and 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  school  children.  A  large  part 
of  this  address  was  devoted  to  advocating  the  teaching 
of  vertical  penmanship  and  to  showing  that  all  other  systems 
of  penmanship  led  to  positions  in  writing  injurious  to 
the  lungs  and  spinal  column  of  the  writer.  I  well  remember 
the  dramatic  action  with  which  he  seated  himself  at  a  small 
table  on  the  platform,  and  illustrated  by  clever  contor- 
tions of  his  body  the  unwholesome  postures  too  generally 
assumed  by  school  children  in  producing  slant  penmanship, 
and  the  graceful,  erect  posture  which,  he  claimed,  would  of 
necessity  follow  the  universal  adoption  of  vertical  penman- 
ship. He  made  his  audience  merry  over  the  wrong  postures 
which  varied  from  the  style  in  which  Mr.  Samuel  Weller, 
with  the  aid  of  a  protruding  and  gyrating  tongue,  laboriously 
indited  his  first  love-letter,  to  the  rigid  position  which  many 
schoolmasters  then  made  their  pupils  adopt — with  the 
right  side  toward  the  desk,  with  the  right  shoulder  ele- 
vated about  two  inches  above  the  left,  and  with  the  paper 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
desk.  And  I  well  remember,  too,  the  tone  of  authority, 
almost  of  infallibility,  with  which  he  spoke;  how  he  made 
us  all  feel  that  we  were  absolute  tyroes  in  the  matter  of 
teaching  penmanship;  and  that,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
light  of  his  dramatic  and  luminous  exposition,  our  ignorance 

^  Address  delivered  before  the  Association    of   Academic  Principals  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  December  30,  1913. 
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and  our  errors  were  revealed  to  a  pitying  or  derisive  public; 
and  how  the  straight  path  of  vertical  penmanship,  in  which 
there  was  to  be  no  variableness  neither  shadow  of  turning, 
was  to  lead  to  health  and  efficiency  in  our  pupils. 

Nearly  all  who  listened  to  that  brilliant  and  dictatorial 
address  returned  to  their  home  towns,  determined  to  put 
its  precepts  into  immediate  execution.  We  ordered  our 
teachers  to  teach  vertical  penmanship,  and  sorry  work 
most  of  them  made  of  it.  With  wideawake  commercial 
instinct,  the  schoolbook  publishers,  seeing  the  sales  of  the 
old-time  copy-books  become  "small  by  degrees  and  beauti- 
fully less,"  started  new  series  of  books  on  the  vertical  pen- 
manship plan,  which  soon  came  into  very  general  use. 

WTiat  were  the  results?  Instead  of  writing  vertical 
penmanship,  our  pupils,  for  the  most  part,  acquired  a  slow, 
stiff,  backhand  penmanship,  unlovely  to  the  eye,  and 
therefore  illegible,  and  they  assumed  just  as  unhygienicJ 
postures  as  before.  With  more  reason  than  usual  for  their 
criticisms,  business  men  raised  a  howl  over  the  inefficiency 
of  the  schools.  Our  graduates  were  not  infrequently  obliged 
to  go  to  a  commercial  school  to  unlearn  what  they  had  been 
taught  in  the  pubhc  schools,  and  to  acquire  rapid  and  legible- 
writing. 

Somewhat  earlier  than  the  penmanship  craze,  every 
teachers'  institute  and  every  teachers'  association  was. 
bombarded  by  the  eloquence  of  someone — I  have  forgotten 
his  name — who,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  preached 
the  teaching  of  ambidexterity.  He  drew  lurid  pictures  of 
the  economic  waste  caused  by  not  training  the  left  hand 
to  equal  efficiency  with  the  right  hand.  And  many  there- 
were  who  wasted  their  pupils'  time  in  following  his  admoni- 
tions. 

About  the  same  time  a  distinguished  superintendent  from 
New  England  visited  Brooklyn.  I  took  him  to  see  two  of 
its  public  schools.  It  so  happened  that  one  of  these  visits, 
occurred  at  the  hour  of  mid-forenoon  recess.  As  he  watched 
the  boys  and  girls  in  the  noisy  and  boisterous  movements 
of  undirected  play,  he  seemed  horrified  at  the  exhibition. 
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With  characteristic  New  England  assurance  he  was  not 
slow  in  letting  me  feel  his  opinion  that  Brooklyn  was,  in 
education,  at  least  ten  years  behind  the  age.  "And  what 
do  you  do  in  Yankeehurst?"  I  inquired  in  some  trepidation, 
of  the  great  man.  "We,"  he  replied,  "we  have  abolished 
the  recess.  The  recess  is  a  relic  of  barbarism."  "Indeed!" 
I  said,  "and  why  did  you  do  that?"  "Because  psychology 
teaches  us — you  know,  in  New  England  we  are  guided  in 
all  school  work  by  psychology — because  psychology  teaches 
us  that  the  brain  does  its  most  effective  work  when  the  ex- 
ertion is  continuous  and  unbroken."  "And  do  you  give 
your  children  no  relief  in  Yankeehurst  from  the  continuous 
strain  of  a  three-hour  session?"  I  asked.  "Oh,  yes,  but  it 
must  be  merely  relief  from  the  attitude  of  sitting,  and  not 
a  change  that  will  break  the  continuity  of  thought.  We 
just  allow  them  to  march  around  the  classroom  a  few  times, 
so  that  they  can  continue  thinking  about  their  arithmetic, 
or  their  grammar,  or  whatever  was  the  last  lesson  they  were 
studying."  "Poor  Httle  kids  of  Yankeehurst!"  I  thot. 
to  myself. 

"Now,  these  boys  and  girls  of  yours,"  continued  my 
distinguished  visitor,  "that  I  see  romping  and  shouting 
down  there,  will  be  in  no  condition  to  take  up  their  work 
when  they  return  to  their  classrooms.  It  will  take  each 
teacher  at  least  half  an  hour  to  get  them  down  to  business 
again."  And  then,  as  illogically  and  with  as  httle  knowledge 
of  human  nature  as  a  present-day  bm-eau  of  municipal 
research,  he  entered  into  a  statistical  calculation  to  show 
how  many  tens  of  thousands  of  hours  were  lost  every  year 
to  the  children  of  Brooklyn  thru  the  playground  recess. 

I  tell  you  these  three  episodes — the  vertical  penmanship' 
craze,  the  ambidexterity  fallacy,  and  the  no-recess  de- 
lusion— because  both  their  advocacy  and  their  reception 
illustrate  certain  vices  that  seem  to  inhere  in  the  advocacy 
of  educational  theory,  against  which  both  teachers  and  the 
public  should  constantly  be  on  their  guard. 

In  the  first  place,  the  advocate  of  a  new  theory  invariably 
claims  that  every  practise  not  consistent  with  his  theory 
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is  wrong  and  at  least  ten  or  twenty  years  "behind  the  age." 
His  cry  is  taken  up  with  avidity  by  the  newspapers,  and  the 
schools  and  their  teachers  are,  until  some  new  "unbaked" 
theory  is  promulgated,  berated  for  their  stupidity  and  their 
conservatism.  It  is  this  note  of  arrogance — this  arrogant 
unreasonableness,  this  lack  of  tolerance — that  marks  most 
of  the  educational  theorists  of  our  own  day.  Unmindful 
of  the  lessons  of  educational  history,  regardless  of  the  uni- 
versal rules  of  logic,  they  proclaim  the  validity  of  untested 
theories  and  untried  ideals,  and  denounce  as  traitors  and 
malingerers  all  who  do  not  agree  with  them. 

I  recall  in  my  early  days  as  a  superintendent  in  Brooklyn, 
visiting  a  school  presided  over  by  a  principal  whose  memory 
I  revere  as  that  of  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  skilful  of 
supervisors.  With  all  the  impetuosity  of  youth,  I  was 
advocating  some  method  of  teaching  to  take  the  place  of 
a  method  that  had  been  used  from  time  immemorial.  But 
this  wise  old  teacher  caused  me  to  pause  by  remarking  in 
his  quiet  and  dignified  way:  "You  may  be  right,  my  dear 
sir,  but  it  is  always  well  to  remember  that  there  is  no  method 
or  device  in  teaching  that  has  come  into  universal  use  thru- 
out  a  long  period  of  time,  which,  however  vulnerable  it 
appears  on  the  surface,  has  not  some  good  in  it  at  bottom." 
I  have  often  pondered  these  weighty  words,  and  the  more 
I  see  of  schools  and  teachers,  the  more  I  feel  their  truth. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  purely  memoriter  method  of  teaching, 
which  is  now  so  universally  condemned,  what  good  can  be 
found  in  that?  Yes,  good  may  be  found  even  there.  It  is 
not  so  long  ago  that  children  were  required  to  memorize, 
word  for  word,  a  compendium  of  United  States  history  with 
all  its  details — battles,  commanders  on  each  side,  losses, 
dates,  leading  events  of  each  period  or  each  administration, 
and  thousands  of  petty,  as  well  as  important,  facts.  Was 
there  any  advantage  in  that?  Was  it  not  largely  waste 
of  time?  A  little  reflection  shows  that  there  was  some  ad- 
vantage, that  it  was  not  all  waste  of  time.  In  the  first 
place,  the  learning  by  heart,  whether  understandingly 
•or  not,  required  close  and  continuous  concentration  of  mind; 
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and,  if  there  is  any  one  intellectual  habit  of  mind  which, 
more  than  another,  our  children  should  acquire,  which  will 
stand  them  in  good  stead  in  every  walk  of  life,  it  is  the  habit 
of  concentration  of  mind.  In  the  second  place,  the  child 
who,  having  memorized  the  words  of  his  textbook,  was 
asked  a  question  thereon,  could  at  least  answer,  albeit  in 
the  words  of  the  book,  in  reasonably  correct  and  dignified 
language.  He  was  thus  acquiring  the  habit  of  using  cor- 
rect speech — one  of  the  all-important  habits  which  our 
children  should  acquire.  I  do  not  advocate  a  return  to 
the  memoriter  method  of  teaching — we  have,  I  trust,  learned 
a  better  way — but  it  had  its  preeminent  uses,  which  should 
not  be  lost  in  adopting  any  new  device  or  any  new  theory. 

It  is  the  scorn  of  traditional  method  and  the  air  of  im- 
plicit confidence — almost  of  infallibility — in  his  own  theories, 
that  characterize  the  educational  theorist — particularly  of 
the  closet  or  university  type — which  I  venture  to  charac- 
terize as  arrogance. 

On  the  other  hand,  teachers  and  the  public  will  do  well 
to  remember  that,  just  as  there  is  some  kernel  of  good  in 
every  method  of  teaching  that  has  obtained  wide  prevalence 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  so  there  may  be  some  good  in 
every  new  theory  that  has  any  reason  behind  it.  This 
truth  is  well  illustrated  even  by  the  vertical  penmanship 
craze,  the  ambidexterity  fallacy,  and  the  no-recess  delusion. 
The  vertical  penmanship  craze  did  not  insure  good  writing, 
but  it  called  attention  to  the  unhealthful  attitudes  which 
children  were  allowed  to  assume  during  their  school  work, 
and,  in  some  degree,  led  to  the  use  of  those  physical  exer- 
cises which  are  now  employed  in  every  good  school,  to  insure 
correct  posture  ia  sitting  and  standing.  Ambidexterity  is 
not  worth  while  acquiring  by  all  people,  but  it  is  of  great 
service  to  three  classes  as  widely  apart  as  baseball  players, 
artists,  and  surgeons,  and  so  its  advocacy  was  a  contributing 
cause  leading  to  the  now  prevalent  adoption  of  the  theory 
that  different  aptitudes  require  each  its  special  training. 
And  the  no-recess  delusion  led  us  to  see  that  there  is  a  better 
method  of  using  the  recess  than  aimless  running  and  bois- 
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terous  shouting,  and  so  led  to  the  modern  development 
of  folk-dancing  and  organized  games — a  development  that 
is  doing  so  much  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  our  children. 

Along  these  two  Unes  of  inquiry — to  detect  the  note  of 
arrogance  and  to  discover  the  possibility  of  good — I  shall 
now  very  briefly  review  a  few  educational  theories  that 
have  been  in  recent  years,  or  are  now,  prominently  before 
us  for  discussion. 

Perhaps  no  educational  theory  of  modern  times  has 
greater  possibiUties  of  good  and  stronger  tendencies  to 
failure  than  that  which  was  imported  from  Germany 
some  twenty  years  ago  under  the  title — Correlation  of 
Studies.  Under  this  term  are  included  various  sub-theories 
such  as  the  Herbartian  doctrines  of  interest  and  apper- 
ception, the  culture-epoch  theories,  and  the  reenforcement 
of  one  study  by  the  facts  and  ideas  acquired  in  other  studies. 
If  you  will  recall,  or  if  you  will  read,  the  speeches  delivered 
and  the  books  and  articles  pubhshed  ten  to  twenty  years 
ago,  in  advocacy  of  the  correlation  of  studies,  you  will 
at  once  detect  the  note  of  arrogance  in  its  advocates — the 
cocksureness  with  which  they  proclaimed  the  wrongness 
of  existing  methods,  and  the  air  of  self-confidence  with 
which  they  upheld  their  theses.  Even  then  traditional 
practise  was  not  left  without  its  witnesses.  Who  that  was 
present  at  the  memorable  debate  on  correlation  that  took 
place  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  in  1895,  will  forget  the  lightning  flashes 
■of  the  logical  rapier  wielded  by  William  Torrey  Harris, 
the  clearness  with  which  he  showed  that  what  was  good  in 
the  new  theories  was  not  new,  and  that  what  was  new  was 
not  good,  and  the  noble  scorn  with  which  he  withered  the 
pretensions  of  his  opponents!  Had  the  supporters  of 
correlation  confined  their  arguments  to  showing  the  neces- 
sity of  preparing  a  pupil's  mind  for  the  reception  of  new 
truth  by  calling  up  related  truth  already  known,  and  to 
urging  teachers  to  plan  series  of  lessons  in  accordance  with 
Herbart's  formal  steps,  instead  of  trying  to  include  the 
five  steps  in  each  lesson,  and  had  they  wholly  neglected  the 
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culture  epochs,  they  might  have  done  good  incalculable. 
But,  as  it  was,  incalculable  harm  resulted.  Instead  of 
laying  stress  on  the  supreme  importance  of  associating  each 
new  piece  of  knowledge  by  every  possible  intellectual  link 
with  knowledge  already  acquired,  they  told  us  that  in 
teaching  one  subject  we  may  teach  other  subjects  at  the 
same  time;  as,  for  instance,  that  in  teaching  history  we  may 
teach  geography.  In  particular,  they  divided  the  studies 
of  the  elementary  school  into  content  studies  and  formal 
studies.  The  content  studies,  for  instance,  are  Uterature, 
history,  and  science.  The  formal  studies  are  such  as  arith- 
metic, penmanship,  spelling  and  grammar.  They  exhorted 
us  that  we  were  wasting  thousands  of  hours  in  teaching 
arithmetic,  whereas  in  itg  early  stages  it  might  be  sufficiently 
taught  by  counting  and  measuring  objects  and  distances, 
and  in  its  higher  reaches,  thru  quantitative  work  in  science 
and  statistics ;  that  penmanship  and  spelling  could  be  taught 
in  connection  with  composition  and  other  school  exercises 
("Burn  the  spelling  books"  was  the  rallying  cry);  and  that 
grammar  should  either  be  eUminated  altogether,  or  taught 
incidentally  in  connection  with  reading  and  composition. 
As  has  been  the  case  with  false  prophets  in  all  ages,  the 
advocates  of  so-called  correlation  at  once  attracted  a  large 
following.  It  was  so  comfortable  to  imagine  that,  thru 
interesting  reading  and  thru  story-telHng  and  thru  counting 
the  petals  of  flowers  and  the  legs  and  ears  of  animals, 
and  writing  about  them,  children  could  learn  arithmetic, 
and  composition  and  grammar,  and  that  those  tiresome 
drills  to  which  old-fogy  teachers  and  superintendents  pinned 
their  faith  could  be  neglected  with  impunity!  Hence, 
thousands  of  teachers  followed  this  new  will-o'-the-wisp. 
The  results  were  most  deplorable.  The  demoralization 
of  writing  was  worse  even  than  that  wrought  by  vertical 
penmanship.  The  art  of  accurate  spelUng  was  in  many 
places  largely  lost,  and  children  were  deprived  of  that  logical 
training  which  comes  from  the  parsing  and  analysis  of  formal 
grammar.  Wherever  the  doctrines  of  the  correlationists 
held  full  sway,  glibness  in  talking  took  the  place  of  accuracy 
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in  scholarship,  and  following  the  primrose  path  of  present 
pleasure  was  substituted  for  the  wholesome  discipUne  of 
conquering  difficulties  thru  persistent  effort. 

Probably  a  false  doctrine  of  correlation  of  studies  has 
been  a  more  fruitful  cause  of  the  criticisms  made  by  business 
men  on  our  schools  than  all  other  causes  combined.     And 
yet  this  doctrine,  when  reasonably  stated  and  judiciously 
apphed,  may  become,  nay,  has  akeady  become,  the  parent 
of  great  improvements  in  our  teaching.     Hidden  away  by 
the  arrogent  pretensions  of  its  first  advocates,  there  lurks, 
an  educational  principle  of  the  first  importance — the  principle 
that  no  piece  of  knowledge  should  be  left  isolated,  unassoci- 
ated  with  other  pieces  of  knowledge,  and  that  no  art  should 
be  taught  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  its  use  in  connection 
with  other  arts  and  studies.     Take  the  most  obvious  ex- 
ample,  that   of   penmanship.     The  time  was  when  every 
teacher  could  show  you  copybooks  in  which  her  pupils  had 
slowly  and  laboriously,  not  written,  but  drawn,  the  copies. 
The  books  looked  neat  and  often  beautiful.     But  when  the 
same  pupils  tried  to  write  from  dictation  or  to  express  the 
simplest  thought,  they  found  themselves  impeded  by  the 
lack  of  any  real  power  to  write,   and  their  permianship 
degenerated  into  the  veriest  scribble.     Today,  in  every  well 
conducted  school,  the  children  are  trained  by  daily  drill 
to  the  habit  of  "free-arm  movement,"  and  the  writing  is 
equally   good   in    all   exercises.     Again,    drawing   must   be 
taught  at  first,  and  indeed  at  all  times,  by  separate  exer- 
cise, but  it  is  also  used,  and  should  always  be  used,  as  a 
free  medium  of  expression.     It  is  well  nigh  useless  to  try 
to  teach  the  geography  and  the  history  of  a  country  at  the 
same  time,  but  when  the  geography  has  once  been  learned,, 
it  should  be  used  to  illumine  the  history,  while  the  history 
may  serve  to  vitahze  the  geography.     Arithmetic  can  never 
be  taught  incidentally.     It  requires  the  most  skilful  teach- 
ing, and  the  most  assiduous  practise.     But  when  it  is  taught, 
and  as  it  is  taught,  it  should  be  used,  not  merely  to  teach 
the  operations  of  buying  and  selling,  but  to  make  accurate 
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measurements,  in  time,  space,  and  quantity,  in  every  other 
subject. 

While,  then,  correlation  of  studies,  thru  the  preposterous 
demands  of  its  early  advocates,  has  wrought  much  harm, 
it  has  taught  us  two  vital  lessons :  First,  that  the  incidental 
teaching  of  a  subject  or  of  an  art  is  scarcely  teaching  at  all; 
and,  second,  that  every  subject  and  every  art,  when  once 
learned  separately,  should  become  the  guide  to  mark  our 
path  and  the  hght  to  direct  our  steps  in  every  advance. 

The  fundamental  principle  is:  Teach  one  thing  at  a 
time,  and  when  it  is  taught,  use  it  wherever  it  can  be  applied. 

But,  if  correlation  of  studies  has  done  its  worst  and  is 
still  trying  to  do  its  best  for  the  schools,  there  are  other 
theories  now  before  us,  whose  effects  are  quite  as  doubtful, 
and  yet  which  are  urged  by  their  proponents  with  equal 
energy  and  even  greater  arrogance.  Among  these  is  the 
teaching  of  child  hygiene.  There  are  those  today  who 
claim  that  sexual  information  and  problems  should  be 
thrust  upon  the  attention  of  boys  and  girls  by  the  teachers 
in  the  public  schools,  that  this  teaching  is  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  virtue  and  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  that, 
if  anyone  hesitates  to  encourage  the  spread  of  such  literature 
and  the  teaching  of  such  knowledge,  he  is  an  arrant  and  pre- 
sumptuous blockhead.  The  arrogance  of  the  extreme 
advocates  of  child  hygiene  blinds  them  to  certain  all-im- 
portant truths.  The  first  is  that  our  teachers  are  not  pre- 
pared, and,  in  too  many  cases,  are  not  the  most  suitable 
persons,  to  teach  the  subject.  The  second  is  that  to  bring 
the  adolescent  mind  face  to  face  with  sexual  matters,  en- 
genders the  habit  of  dwelling  upon  the  sexual  passion,  and 
that  that  way  lie  spiritual  havoc  and  physical  ruin.  A 
premature  interest  in  the  sexual  passion  debases  the  mind 
and  unsettles  the  will.  The  third  is  that  parents  have  no 
right  to  ask  the  teacher  to  do  the  work  that  is  peculiarly 
theirs. 

And  yet  some  good  may  emerge  from  this  discussion. 
Parents  may  be  incited  to  do  their  duty  in  placing  sex 
information  before  their  children  whenever  conditions  de- 
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mand  such  knowledge.  And  principals  and  teachers, 
particularly  principals,  whenever  they  have  the  acuteness 
to  detect  the  tendency  to  wrong-doing,  will  no  longer  hesi- 
tate to  utter  the  word  of  warning  in  season.  As  for  the 
extravagant  claims  made  for  the  teaching  of  sex  hygiene, 
I  have  too  much  faith  in  the  good  sense  of  the  American 
people  to  believe  that  it  will  ever  be  generally  and  regularly 
taught  in  American  schools.  Surely,  we  have  leartied  some- 
thing since  the  law  compelled  us  to  teach  the  untruths 
regarding  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  that  were 
pubhshed  in  the  early  school  manuals  of  physiology  and 
hygiene. 

But  the  university  professors  of  pedagogy  are  not  the 
only  theorists  who  proclaim  their  theories  with  arrogance. 
The  parents  of  our  pupils  not  infrequently  exhibit  the  same 
characteristic.     Parents  of  school  children  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes — wise  parents,   critical  parents,   and  in- 
different parents.     The  mark  of  the  wise  parent  is  that  he 
takes  friendly  counsel  with  his  child's  teacher,  that  he  de- 
velops respect  for  authority,  insisting  on  his  child's  carrying 
out  the  directions  of  the  school,  and  that  he  helps  the  school 
to  develop  industry  and  mental  concentration  in  the  child, 
by  setting  apart  a  moderate  amount  of  time  for  study  each 
day.     The  mark  of  the  critical  parent  is  that  the  work  of 
the  school  never  suits  him,  that  the  curriculum  is  invariably 
either  too  Ught  or  too  heavy,  and  that  he  inculcates  dis- 
obedience and  lawlessness  by  his  open  and  reckless  abuse 
of  his  child's  school  and  his  child's  teachers.     He  shows 
all  the  arrogance  of  the  educational  theorists.     His  theory 
is  less  compact  of  philosophy  than  that  of  the  university 
professor  of  education,  but  the  arrogance  is  unmistakable; 
and  the  injury  he  works,  tho  less  general,  is,  to  the  individual 
child,  often  irreparable. 

Sometimes,  too,  certain  citizens  unite  to  secure  the  teach- 
ing of  some  pet  subject  of  theurs  in  the  schools.  The  teach- 
ing of  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  is  a  good  illus- 
tration. We  are  never  free  from  the  importunities  of  some 
association    to    teach    their    particular    fad.     I    sometimes 
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try  to  cool  their  ardor  by  entreating  them  to  leave  a  Httle 
time  to  teach  reading  and  arithmetic.     The  note  of  arrogance 

the  presumption  that  the  inexperienced  layman  or  the 

enthusiast  of  one  idea  knows  better  how  to  teach  children 
than  those  who  have  devoted  their  Hves  to  the  work — is 
invariably  present  in  the  self-made  critic,  as  it  is  in  the  uni- 
versity theorist. 

Never,  however,  did  the  trumpet  of  arrogance  give  forth 
a  less  uncertain  sound  than  in  the  agitation  wdth  which  the 
educational  world  is  now  seething  for  the  introduction  of 
industrial  or  trade  teaching  in  the  pubHc  schools.  That 
agitation,  as  every  one  knows,  originated  with  the  manu- 
facturers. They  had  practically  abandoned  the  apprentice- 
ship system  of  training  workmen.  No  longer  training  their 
own  mechanics,  they  have  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  supply  of  skilful  artisans,  unless  they  import 
them  from  Europe  at  great  expense.  Out  of  this  dilemma 
the  exit  was  obvious — persuade  the  State  to  assume  the 
burden.  It  was  only  a  new  appHcation  of  Colonel  Sellers' 
definition  of  patriotism— The  old  flag  and— an  appropria- 
tion ! — let  the  State  do  the  work  that  is  so  oppressive  to  us. 
And,  as  a  first  step  to  secure  their  ends,  they  and  their 
agents  in  unmeasured  terms  denounced  the  public  schools 
as  "behind  the  age,"  as  inefficient,  as  lacking  in  pubUc 
spirit.  And  why?  Because  the  pubhc  schools  are  not 
training  artisans — are  not  doing  the  work  that  had  been 
done  by  employers  of  labor  for  thousands  of  years.  The 
arrogance  of  the  manufacturers  was  two-fold — first,  in 
condemning  the  schools  for  not  doing  what  thinking  men 
had  never  before  considered  it  the  duty  of  the  schools  to 
do  and  what  the  traditions  of  thousands  of  years  laid  it 
upon  the  manufacturers  to  do;  and,  second,  in  demanding 
that  the  State,  after  taxing  consumers  for  fifty  years,  thru 
a  protective  tariff,  in  order  to  fill  the  pockets  of  manufac- 
turers, should  then  proceed  to  pay  the  bills  for  training  then- 
workmen.  To  condemn  a  great  industry — school-teaching 
— for  not  doing  what  hitherto  it  had  never  been  expected 
to  do,  and  to  clamor  not  only  for  protection  from  competition 
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but  for  relief  at  the  hands  of  the  state  from  the  duty  and 
expense  of  training  artisans — could  arrogance  farther  go? 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  Do  not  think  that 
when  I  point  out  the  unreasonableness  and  arrogance  of 
manufacturers  when  they  insist  upon  the  public  schools 
■ — that  is  the  State — assuming  their  burdens,  I  am  opposed 
to  trade  or  industrial  training,  or  whatever  you  may  call 
that  still  undefined  undertaking.  I  am  in  favor  of  whatever 
reasonable  education  will  fit  young  people  for  their  life 
work.  But  I  am  not  in  favor  of  giving  any  narrow  trade 
schooling  at  the  expense  of  that  general  training  which  is 
the  right  of  every  child,  native  or  adopted,  of  the  Empire 
State — that  education  which  is  founded  on  the  right  of 
the  child  to  his  spiritual  inheritance — his  inheritance  of 
Hterature,  of  the  arts,  of  institutions,  and  of  religion — that 
education  which  proclaims  that  every  power  of  the  child, 
intellectual,  physical,  and  moral,  should  be  trained,  or  put 
in  the  way  of  being  trained,  to  its  fullest  efficiency.  I  hold 
with  President  Hibben,  of  Princeton  University,  that  "truly 
vocational  study  is  that  which  fits  one  to  respond  intelU- 
gently  and  with  free  conviction  to  the  vocation  of  man — 
that  high  calling  which  is  the  summons  to  no  particular 
pursuit  nor  profession,  but  which  is  a  worldwide  and  common 
call  to  every  man  to  take  his  place,  to  do  his  work,  and  to 
play  his  part  in  the  community  of  his  fellows." 

Even  more  impressively  Immanual  Kant  exprest  the 
truth  in  this  wise:  "Man's  greatest  concern  is  to  know 
how  he  shall  properly  fill  his  place  in  the  universe  and  cor- 
rectly understand  what  he  must  be,  in  order  to  be  a  man." 

In  the  light  of  these  eternal  verities  of  education,  it  is 
obvious  that,  for  the  sake  of  our  children,  for  the  sake  of 
the  nation  which  needs  men  and  not  slaves,  we  must  set 
reasonable  bounds  to  the  arrogant  demands  of  manufacturing 
capitalists.  Fortunately,  the  very  nature  of  the  work — 
the  training  of  skilled  workmen — in  some  measure  fixes 
these  bounds.  It  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction,  that  the  school  is  not  the  best  place  to  train 
the  skilled  workman.     That  task  is  best  accomphshed  in 
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the  shop,  in  the  fellowship  of  competing  workmen,  and  the 
sooner  our  manufacturing  capitalists  realize  this  great  truth 
and  order  their  workshops  in  accordance  with  the  lessons 
of  experience,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  social  and  economic 
welfare  of  this  nation.  Do  you  doubt  it?  Then  look  upon 
the  beautiful  metal,  ^glass,  and  stone  work  of  the  cathedrals 
of  the  old  world,  especially  those  that  had  their  origin  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  reaUze  that  this  high  art,  the  admira- 
tion and  despair  of  the  modem  workman,  was  wrought  by 
the  humble  artificers  of  the  neighborhood,  who  learned  their 
trades,  not  by  short,  picked-up  school  courses,  but  by  long 
and  arduous  apprenticeship,  in  which  art  relieved  the  tedium 
of  labor. 

In  the  second  place,  the  school  has  not  teachers  capable 
of  training  skilled  workmen.  Any  attempt  to  tdich  in 
school  a  subject  which  teachers  are  not  prepared  to  teach 
is  bound  to  be  a  failure. 

And,  in  the  third  place,  the  taxpayers — and  I  risk  nothing 
in  making  this  assertion — will  not  submit  to  the  enormous 
expense  required  for  equipment  to  train  artisans.  If  we 
are  to  train  skilled  workmen,  we  must  have  completely 
equipped  shops  along  every  line  of  manufacturing  produc- 
tion. And  with  the  rapid  changes  and  improvements  in 
machinery  it  would  be  necessary  to  renew  this  equipment  at 
least  every  fifteen  years.  The  expense  would  be  enormous 
and  the  results  would  necessarily  be  indifferent. 

Is,  then,  the  appeal  of  the  manufacturing  capitalists  to 
faU  upon  deaf  ears,  to  make  no  impression  on  the  school 
system?  By  no  means.  Already  signs  are  not  wanting 
that  the  schoolmen  are  working  out  some  definite  and  prac- 
tical improvements  in  school  curriculums  to  meet  the  changed 
conditions  of  modern  industrial  life. 

First,  there  is  the  apprenticeship  alternate  plan,  fiirst 
worked  out  in  this  country  in  connection  with  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  under  which  the  students  spend  alternate 
weeks  in  the  factory  and  in  school.  The  factory  provides, 
or  claims  to  provide,  the  technical  skill,  while  the  school 
furnishes  the  related  literary,  scientific,  and  artistic  instruc- 
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tion.  So  far  this  plan  appears  to  be  successful  in  high  school 
work  only  in  the  smaller  manufacturing  centers,  where 
factories  are  devoted  to  cognate  branches  of  production. 
It  holds  out  the  hope,  however,  of  indefinite  extension  along 
reasonable  hues,  in  which  the  capitahst  and  the  school- 
master may  each  provide  his  appropriate  share  of  the  ar- 
tisan's training.  It  will  be  an  evil  day  for  America,  if  ever 
the  factory  ceases  to  train  workmen,  if  it  ever  ceases  to  be 
a  school  of  the  mechanic  arts. 

Second,  our  manual  training  courses  in  the  elementary 
schools  are  being  extended  downwards  and  are  being  en- 
riched by  the  introduction  of  processes  from  the  trades. 
We  have  all  witnessed  the  wonderful  change  in  pubhc  senti- 
ment toward  manual  training.  Only  ten  years  ago  the  poli- 
ticians of  New  York  thot  they  were  doing  a  smart 
thing  in  denouncing  all  forms  of  manual  training  as  "fads 
and  frills,"  and  in  pouring  ridicule  upon  all  who  advocated 
the  teaching  of  anything  outside  the  "three  R's."  Now 
these  same  politicians  are  vying  with  one  another  in  urging 
the  importance  of  manual  training  and  in  extending  its 
influence.  And  yet,  the  manual  training  of  the  schools 
is  far  from  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  should  not  merely  train 
hand  and  eye;  it  should  develop  skill  in  all  the  rudimentary 
processes  that  are  common  to  all  the  trades.  In  this  way 
manual  training  may,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  will,  develop 
into  the  true  industrial  education  for  the  masses.  He 
will  be  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  human  race, 
who  will  analyze  all  the  trades  and  discover  those  processes 
that  are  common  to  all.  Those  processes  should  then  be- 
come the  staple  of  our  manual  training.  They  will  serve, 
both  to  enable  teachers  to  pick  out  those  students  who  have 
special  aptitudes  for  the  trades,  and  to  furnish  them  with 
that  skill  which  will  enable  them  to  profit  by  the  schooling 
of  the  shop.  The  equipment  will  always  be  within  the 
financial  means  of  the  school.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  the 
schoolmen  who,  thru  good  report  and  bad  report,  have 
advocated  manual  training  in  the  schools,  are  the  truest 
friends  of  industrial  education. 
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Third,  this  movement  for  industrial  education  is  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  both  pubHc  and  teachers  to  the  necessity  of 
doing  more  than  we  are  now  doing  for  the  submerged  twenti- 
eth of  our  school  children.  By  the  submerged  twentieth, 
I  mean  those  children  who,  because  of  late  entrance  to  school 
or  illness  or  some  other  cause,  reach  the  age  of  fourteen  long 
before  they  complete  the  elementary  school  coui*se,  and  who 
go  out  to  earn  a  living  without  any  adequate  preparation 
for  Hfe.  Some  of  them  thru  native  energy  manage  to 
succeed  in  spite  of  all  their  disadvantages.  The  majority, 
however,  lead  Uves  of  dire  proverty,  with  the  gaunt  spectre 
of  want  ever  hovering  by  their  sides;  and  still  others  there 
are  who,  from  desultory  unskilled  labor,  drift  into  crime  and 
are  supported  in  prison  by  the  State.  What  help  is  there 
for  such  children  in  industrial  education? 

One  way  to  help  them,  which  I  consider  distinctly  bad, 
that  is  at  the  present  day  advocated  by  some  of  our  educa- 
tional theorists,  is  to  make  three  elective  courses,  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  years  of  the  elementary  school — an 
academic  course,  a  commercial  course,  and  an  industrial 
course.  Undeterred  by  the  fact  that  election  of  studies 
has  largely  proved  a  failure  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  in  college,  our  theorists  would  throw  it  freely  open 
to  children  of  twelve  or  thirteen.  The  conclusive  objection 
to  this  scheme  is  that  children  of  those  tender  years,  only 
just  verging  on  adolescence,  without  any  adequate  out- 
look upon  Ufe,  are  wholly  unable  to  make  an  intelligent 
choice.  The  elementary  school,  with  its  eight-year  course 
leading  onward  and  upward  in  any  and  every  direction, 
furnishing  two-thirds  of  the  ladder  that  leads  directly  from 
the  gutter  to  the  university,  is  the  most  characteristic  and 
most  successful  American  educational  institution.  Let 
us  preserve  it  intact,  at  all  hazards,  even  against  those 
innovations  which  our  educational  theorists,  unmindful 
of  the  lessons  of  -experience,  in  the  arrogance  of  personal 
opinion,  are  meditating. 

The  only  provision  which  our  law  makes  for  the  further 
education  of  the  boy  fourteen  years  old  who  goes  tq,  work 
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without   completing   the   eight-year   course,    is   to   require 
an  alternative  of  six  hours  a  week  in  evening  school  for 
about  twenty-five  weeks  each  year,  or,  since  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature,  six  hours  a  week  during  the  day,  in  a    j 
day  continuation  school. 

Six  hours  a  week  in  day  school  or  evening  school  is  alto- 
gether too  short  a  time.     The  education  given  in  the  evening    i 
school  is   necessarily   insufficient,  while   the   machinery  of    i 
the  compulsory  education  law,  as  applied  to  evening  school,    I 
has  notoriously  broken  down. 

And  yet  this  submerged  twentieth  of  the  schools,  soon    ' 
to  become  the  submerged  tenth  of  our  population,  should 
appeal  to  us  for  sympathetic  help  more  than  any  other 
class   of   our  children,   because  they   are  really  the  most 
helpless. 

As  existing  facilities  are  confessedly  inadequate,  as  we 
can  not  for  many  years  to  come,  because  of  the  expense, 
provide  sufficient  prevocational  schools  for  their  training, 
I  venture,  in  all  humility,  to  offer  a  suggestion  for  their 
relief.  I  offer  it,  however,  with  all  the  greater  confidence, 
because  it  is  not  original  with  me.  Let  the  State  enact 
a  law  that  children  may  go  to  work,  as  now,  at  fourteen, 
but  that  between  fourteen  and  sixteen,  or  even  eighteen, 
they  shall  not  work  more  than  five,  or  perhaps  four,  hours 
a  day,  and  that  they  shall  spend  three  hours  a  day,  five 
days  a  week,  in  school.  In  this  way  the  State  will  not  lose 
its  hold  on  its  children  until  they  reach  years  of  discretion, 
the  children  will  be  earning  money  often  sorely  needed 
in  the  family,  and  the  school  will  be  enabled  to  furnish  them 
with  instruction  that  will  help  them  to  be  better  wage- 
earners  and  better  members  of  society. 

But  the  attempt  to  estabUsh  the  discredited  practise  of 
elective  studies  in  the  elementary  schools,  is  not  the  only 
innovation  with  which  we  are  threatened  in  the  pubHc 
schools.  One  of  the  most  dangerous  of  these  innovations 
is  the  mania  for  collecting  statistics. 

Our  university  theorists  would  have  us  determine  stand- 
ards of  personality  and  of  attainment  in  each  study,  and 
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have  these  attainments  mathematically  measured  and  re- 
corded, each  week,  if  not  each  day.  They  would  have 
tests  and  scales  for  each  rule  in  arithmetic,  for  penman- 
ship, for  spelling,  for  composition,  for  every  subject  in  the 
curriculum,  and  they  would  have  accurate  records  of  these 
measurements  entered  every  day.  As  Professor  Bobbitt, 
one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  this  system,  says:  "It 
looks  as  tho  it  would  require  a  small  ledger  for  each  indi- 
vidual pupil,  to  record  his  progress  in  developing  each  of 
his  various  necessary  abilities."  Under  such  a  system, 
the  bookkeeping  required  for  the  schools  of  New  York  City 
would  exceed  by  many  fold  the  bookkeeping  required  for 
the  largest  railroad  corporation  in  the  United  States.  If 
it  were  to  be  done  by  the  teacher,  the  teacher  would  have 
no  time  and  no  energy  left  for  teaching.  If  it  were  to  be 
done  by  a  specially  appointed  clerical  force,  each  teacher 
would  require  a  clerk  trained  in  statistical  method.  But 
let  no  city  and  no  school  feel  that  it  is  behind  the  age  in 
not  making  such  records.  The  best  results  of  education 
— the  development  of  concentration,  initiative,  and  devo- 
tion to  duty — are  not  measurable  in  statistical  terms. 
The  best  means  of  education,  the  virtue  that  goes  out 
from  the  personahty  of  a  loving  and  devoted  teacher,  can 
not  be  exprest  in  miserable  percentages.  As  President 
Butler  has  impressively  pointed  out:  "There  are  two, 
and  only  two,  certain  tests  of  the  efficiency  of  an  educational 
system  or  institution.  The  first  is  the  quality,  the  charac- 
ter, and  the  human  service  of  the  .men  whom  it  trains; 
and  the  second  is  the  scholarly  and  scientific  productiveness 
of  its  teachers  and  scholars." 

Any  educational  system  or  any  institution  that  can, 
with  any  degree  of  confidence,  point  to  the  quality,  the 
character,  and  the  human  service  of  the  men  and  women 
whom  it  trains,  notwithstanding  all  "the  faults  and  weak- 
nesses which  it  would  gladly  repair,"  may,  while  ever  striv- 
ing onward  and  upward,  while  ever  searching  for  the  truth, 
and  ever  ready  to  adopt  and  to  use  whatever  scheme  com- 
mends itself  to  reason  and  whose  worth  is  proved  by  ex- 
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periment,  regard  without  alarm  the  complacent  pretensions, 
and  the  arrogant  claims  of  the  statistical  theorist. 

To  teachers  I  would  say:  Try  all  plans  and  methods 
by  the  touchstone  of  universally  accepted  educational, 
principles;  seek  thru  careful  experiment  for  some  kernel 
of  good  in  whatever  scheme  is  proposed  to  you ;  accept  nothing 
on  the  mere  pretensions  of  arrogant  theorists;  and  do- 
not  try  to  overload  your  pupils  by  teaching  too  many  things 
at  one  time. 

To  the  pubhc  I  would  say:  Have  some  confidence  in, 
the  men  and  women  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the 
education  of  your  children,  who  are  converting  the  offspring 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  into  independent,  industrious. 
American  citizens,  and  whe  have  built  up  that  great  body 
of  citizens  who  are  the  backbone  of  the  Republic. 

W11.UAM  H.  Maxwell 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
New  York 


VIII 
DISCUSSIONS 
A  GOVERNMENT  UNIVERSITY  AT  WASHINGTON 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review  : 

My  attention  was  recently  caught  by  a  statement  in  the 
public  press  that  a  bill  had  been,  or  was  about  to  be,  intro- 
duced into  Congress  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Government  University  at  Washington.  I  designate  it 
a  Government  University,  altho  I  remember  the  title  given 
it  by  those  who  would  fm-ther  the  scheme  was  "National 
University."  I  make  this  change  of  name  designedly  and 
for  truth's  sake,  as  I  consider  the  title  "National  Uni- 
versity" to  be  deceptive  and  calculated,  if  not  intended, 
to  conceal  the  real  character  of  the  institution  which  would 
thus  be  created.  We  have  already  a  half  dozen  or  more 
National  Universities  of  the  first  order.  Such  institutions 
as  Columbia,  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton,  Johns  Hopkins, 
and  Chicago,  with  faculties  and  students  drawn 
from  all  over  the  country,  supported  by  donations  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  doing  their  work  for  the  whole 
country  and  for  the  world,  are  national  universities  in  every 
true  and  genuine  sense  of  the  term.  They  are  not,  however, 
government  universities,  that  is,  they  are  not  universities 
supported  by  forced  contributions,  by  taxes,  and  subject 
to  poUtical  control.  This  is  the  kind  of  a  thing  concerning 
which  I,  as  an  old  university  professor,  viewing  the  edu- 
cational world  from  the  impartial  standpoint  of  professorial 
retirement,  would  hke  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  readers  of 
the  Educational  Review. 

When  our  forefathers  founded  this  Republic,  they  were 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  preservation  of  hberty  and  they 
valued  government  chiefly  as  a  means  to  that  end.     They 
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carefully  kept  its  clumsy  hand  off  all  the  finer  instruments 
and  institutions  of  civilization,  such  as  the  church  and  the 
colleges   and   universities.        This   is   the   one   thing   more 
than  any  and  every  other  which  has  distinguished  American 
from  European  civilization  and  which  has  preserved  Amer- 
ican liberty   against  the   despotism   of   government.     The 
fairest  flower  of  the  world's  civilization  is  a  great  American 
university  resting  financially  upon  the  free  gifts  of  generous, 
patriotic,    public-spirited   men   and   women   and   managed, 
controlled  and  conducted  by  a  free  association  of  men  and 
women  representing  the  highest  business  talent,   scholar- 
ship and  philanthropy  of  the  land  and  working  together, 
regardless  of  all  political  and  religious  distinctions,  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  nation  and  all  mankind.     To  substitute 
anything  resting   upon   forced   contribution   and   managed 
by  governmental  agents  for  something  so  subUme  as  this  is 
to  set  the  clock  of  the  ages  backward,  not  fifty  years,  but 
five  hundred  years.     It  may,  of  course,  be  answered  that 
in  the  establishment  of  a  government  university  the  govern- 
ment would  not  necessarily  destroy,  nor  detract  from,  our 
free  schools  of  higher  learning,  that  both  could  exist  at  the 
same   time.     Any   student   of   educational  history  knows, 
however,    that   if   the   government   once   enters   upon   the 
project  of  bringing  the  subject  of  higher  education  within 
its  grasp,  it  will  not  stop  until  it  shall  have  finally  monop- 
olized it.     It  is  always  the  tendency  of  government  to  en- 
croach more  and  more  upon  the  domain  of  liberty,  and  if 
liberty  would  live,  it  must  resist  this  tendency  at  the  outset. 
From  the  standpoint  of  profoundest  principle  there  is  no 
sound  reason  for  substituting  government  universities  or 
a   government   university   for   our   free   schools   of   higher 
learning,  but  every  reason  why  we  should  adhere  to  our 
traditional    principle    of    keeping    religion,    scientific    and 
philosophical   research   and   the   higher   learning   generally 
free  from  the  paralyzing  hand  of  governmental  compulsion 
and  leave  them  to  the  natural  development  which  they 
enjoy  under  the  support  and  guidance  of  spiritual  inde- 
pendence, enlightenment  and  benevolence. 
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As  I  see  it,  the  present  generation  among  us  is  exagger- 
ating the  part  which  government  should  play  in  the  civil- 
ization of  the  Republic  and  is  heedlessly  obUvious  of  the 
fact  that  no  clearer  evidence  of  retrogression  in  the  abiHty 
and  character  of  a  people  is  possible  than  the  demand 
that  the  government  shall  undertake  what  has,  heretofore, 
been  accomphshed  thru  the  free  impulse  and  action  of 
individuals  and  associations  of  individuals.  Even  tha 
government  should  enter  only  as  a  competitor  in  the  sphere 
reserved  to  free  development  its  presence  is  depressing  and 
discouraging,  since  it  operates  thru  forces  of  a  cruder  and 
more  overbearing  nature.  The  tendency  is  always  manifest, 
under  such  conditions,  of  a  withdrawal  of  free  effort  and 
contribution  from  the  field,  to  the  universal  deterioration 
of  the  national  character. 

In  the  second  place  a  government  university  is  not  the 
ideal  place  for  free  research  especially  in  the  moral  and 
political  sciences.  Government  is  the  institution  whicli 
commands  and  enforces  obedience  to  its  commands  by  the 
infliction  of  physical  punishment.  The  influences  emanating 
from  it  are  not  encouraging  to  untrammelled  thought, 
free  research  and  fearless  expression  of  opinion.  Even 
tho  the  members  of  the  controlling  legislature  and  the 
ofiicials  generally  should,  when  taken  individually,  appear 
to  favor  complete  autonomy  of  the  faculties  in  a  government 
university,  and  the  complete  intellectual  freedom  of  the 
individual  professors,  still  the  spirit  of  government  would 
inevitably  predominate,  while  it  is  the  spirit  of  Uberty 
which  ought  always  to  prevail.  University  professors  and 
investigators  are  pioneers  upon  the  frontiers  of  truth. 
The  greatest  possible  freedom  of  thought  and  movement 
is  necessary  to  the  success  of  their  incursions  into  the 
domain  of  the  unknown.  The  prescribed  precision  and 
uniformity  of  governmental  action  would  impose  imped- 
iments upon  their  efforts  and  activities  which  would  shackle 
them  hand  and  foot  in  the  pursuit  of  new  truth.  In  that 
part  of  the  educational  system  where  discipline  is  the  prime 
purpose,    government   may   with   advantage   take   control, 
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"but  beyond  this  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  reach,  es- 
pecially in  a  republican  system  with  its  changing  adminis- 
tration. In  a  monarchical  system,  that  is,  in  a  system 
where  the  head  of  the  administration  holds  by  hereditary 
right,  it  is  more  possible  to  avoid  political  control  or  party 
control,  and  to  build  up  advantageous  traditions  and  cus- 
toms in  the  administration  of  the  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions, but  even  there  governmental  restraint  upon  in- 
dividual research  and  the  announcement  of  new  results 
is  frequent  and  harmful.  A  university  is  a  product  of 
history,  par  excellence,  and  it  grows  best  when  left  freest, 
subject  to  the  subtle  play  of  influence,  but  not  driven  by 
majority  rule  or  executive  order. 

Finally,  it  is  financial  recklessness  to  create  a  govern- 
ment university  at  Washington,  when  we  already  have 
scattered  thruout  the  country  a  sufificient  number  of  uni- 
versities of  the  first  rank  to  satisfy  all  of  the  real  needs  of 
the  country.  In  fact,  I  think  we  have  already  too  many 
universities  and  too  many  students  attending  them.  We 
are  not  suffering  from  lack  of  quantity,  but  far  more  from 
lack  of  quality,  in  university  professors  or  university 
students.  The  whole  world  is  sufficiently  stocked  with 
them,  if  not  overstocked  with  them,  such  as  they  are. 
It  now  takes  a  very  large  part  of  the  time  and  energy  of 
those  who  are  capable  and  valuable  to  correct  the  errors 
and  the  injuries  committed  and  inflicted  by  those  who  are 
not.  We  ought  not  to  multiply  them  if  it  did  not  cost 
us  a  cent.  We  ought  not  to  create  any  more  opportunities 
for  attracting  the  natural  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  into  lines  for  which  they  are  utterly  without 
genius  or  aptitude  and  at  least  one-half  the  students  now 
attending  our  universities  are  of  this  class.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  we  need  a  government  university  to  provide, 
at  the  cost  of  the  taxpayers,  the  already  overburdened 
taxpayers,  opportunities  for  those  who,  on  account  of  lack 
of  means,  can  not  attend  the  already  existing  universities, 
since  all  these  universities  now  offer  more  free  tuition  by 
way  of  scholarships  and  also  additional  stipends  in  the  way 
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of  fellowships  than  can  be  taken  up  by  properly  qualified 
applicants.  There  is  no  man  of  talent,  however  poor  in 
this  world's  goods,  who  may  not  now  secure  university 
education  in  our  best  universities.  And  if  it  should  be  ar- 
gued that  Washington  should,  on  account  of  certain  ad- 
A^'antages  which  it  possesses,  have  a  university,  the  answer 
is  that  it  has  several  already,  among  them  the  first  univer- 
sity for  research  in  the  land,  the  Carnegie  Institution, 
with  an  almost  unlimited  endowment. 

There  is,  thus,  from  no  point  of  view  any  need,  what- 
soever, for  a  government  university  at  Washington  or  for 
another  university  of  any  kind,  and  it  would  be  a  most 
reckless  expenditure  of  the  taxpayers'  money  for  Congress 
to  provide  for  its  establishment,  so  reckless  and  useless  as 
to  be  almost  criminal. 

It  is  a  pity  and  a  great  danger  to  oiu-  own  civilization, 
and  the  civilization  of  the  whole  world,  that  the  men  of 
the  present  generation  in  these  United  States  understand 
so  little  of  how  the  maintenance  of  genuine  American  liberty 
is  related  to  our  system  of  higher  education.  They  seem 
to  see  no  difference  between  provision  for  and  control  over 
primary  and  secondary  education — i.  e.,  education  for  the 
purpose  of  discipline — by  government,  and  provision  for 
and  control  over  the  higher  education,  education  whose 
purpose  is  research  and  the  discovery  of  new  truth,  by  gov- 
ernment, and  seem  to  fail  altogether  to  appreciate  that, 
while  the  one  is  a  proper  function  of  government,  the  other 
can  best  flourish  only  in  the  sunshine  of  liberty  and  thru 
the  free  efforts  of  individuals  and  voluntary  associations 
of  individuals. 

John  W.  Burgess 

Newport,  R.  I. 


:SUMMARY  OF  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  CARNEGIE 

FOUNDATION  ON  THE  EDUCATIONAL 

SYSTEM  OF  VERMONT 

One  of  the  most  important  of  recent  educational  undertakings  in  this 
^country  is  the  systematic  and  scientific  inquiry  into  the  educational  system 
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of  the  State  of  Vermont  made  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching  at  the  request  of  the  Vermont  Educational  Commission. 
This  Commission  in  turn  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Vermont,  pur- 
suant to  action  by  the  Legislature  of  that  state.  As  a  basis  for  its  recommenda- 
tions, the  Commission  instituted  a  complete  and  authoritative  survey  of  all 
the  educational  activities  of  the  state  and  in  the  state,  thru  the  agency  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation.  The  full  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  will 
be  noticed  at  length  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Educational  Review.  What  is 
here  printed  is  a  brief  summary  in  tabular  form  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
in  the  Report,  and  there  supported  by  an  imposing  array  of  facts  and  argu- 
ments. 

I.  General  State  Policies: 

1.  The  concentration  of  state  school  funds  in  about  their 

present  amount  for  the  development  of  an  efficient 
elementary  and  secondary  school  system. 

2.  The   withdrawal    of    state    subsidies   from    all  higher 

institutions  not  owned  and  controlled  by  the  state. 

3.  The  concentration  in  a  State  Board  of  Education  of  full 

powers  for  the  regulation  and  disposition  of  state 
school  funds,  subject  to  the  biennial  appropriations, 
by  the  Legislature. 

II.  Measures  for  Legislative  Enactment: 

I.  The  creation  of  a  State  Board  of  Education  consisting 
of  five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  one 
member  to  be  appointed  each  year  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  subject  to  removal  by  the  Governor  on  charges 
pubhcly   filed   with   the   Secretary   of   State.     The 
members  of  this  Board  shall  be  representative  citi- 
zens not  engaged  in  education  or  interested  directly 
in    any    educational    institution;    they    shall    serve 
without  pay.     This  Board  shall  be  a  governing  and 
not  an   administrative  Board;  its  duties   shall  be: 
(i)  to    appoint    an    executive    officer    to    be    known 
as  the   Commissioner  of   Education,   thru  whom 
alone  its  oversight  of.  the  educational  affairs  of 
the  state  shall  be  conducted;  to  fix  his  salary,  and 
in  the  event  of  the  unsatisfactory  performance  of 
his  duties  to  remove  him ; 
(2)  to  appoint  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Commis- 
sioner  of    Education,    and   upon   his   motion   to- 
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remove,  all  other  officers  necessary  to  the  effec- 
tive administration  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  to  fix  their  salaries; 

(3)  to  act  in  all  matters  after  advising  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  who  for  this  purpose 
shall  be  ex-officio  a  non-voting  member  of  the 
Board;  to  give  vaHdity  by  its  sanction  to  ap- 
proved proposals  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation ; 

(4)  to  prepare  and  submit  to  each  Legislature  a 
budget  of  educational  expenses  for  the  ensuing 
biennium ; 

(5)  to  regulate  completely  the  distribution  of  school 
funds ; 

(6)  to  enforce  all  laws  pertaining  to  schools  or  edu- 
cation ;     • 

(7)  to  classify  schools;  to  establish  uniform  records 
and  reports;  to  determine  the  qualifications  of 
teachers,  their  certification  for  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  special  schools,  and  the  recognition 
of   certificates   and   diplomas   from   other   states; 

(8)  to  exercise  complete  oversight  and  control  in 
schools,  or  educational  departments  in  institu- 
tions, owned  by  the  state;  in  schools  aided  by  the 
state  to  exercise  such  oversight  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  the  conditions  upon  which  aid 
is  granted. 

(9)  to  devise  necessary  agencies  both  for  the  initial 
training  of  teachers  and  for  their  professional 
advancement  in  service ; 

(10)  to  consider  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  whole 
body  of  teachers  in  the  state  and,  if  desirable, 
to  undertake  the  establishment  of  a  retirement 
or  pension  fund  for  their  benefit ; 

(11)  to  study  the  educational  needs  of  the  state  and 
to  take  steps  to  provide  adequate  facihties  for 
such  vocational  or  other  training  as  may  be  con- 
sidered advantageous; 
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(12)  to  establish  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Board  of 
Health  standards  for  the  construction,  arrange- 
ment, and  sanitary  equipment  of  school  buildings 
and  school  sites;  and  to  direct  the  medical  in- 
spection and  study  of  public  health  in  so  far  as 
schools  are  concerned ; 

(13)  to  give  state-wide  publicity  to  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive information  regarding  the  educational 
facilities  both  within  and  without  the  state; 

(14)  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Governor  of  its 
acts  together  with  an  itemized  account  of  its 
expenditures  of  school  appropriations. 

2.  The  transfer  to  the  State  Board. of  Education  of  the 

powers  and  duties  now  belonging  to  the  State  Board 
of  Library  Commissioners,  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Permanent  School  Fund,  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
State  Schools  of  Agriculture,  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  State  School  for  Feeble  Minded,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Deaf,  BUnd,  Idiotic,  Feeble 
Minded  Children  of  Indigent  Parents  and  to  the 
State  Board  of  Penal  Institutions,  in  so  far  as  the 
Industrial  School  is  concerned;  and  the  enlargement 
of  such  powers  and  duties  to  full  discretion  and 
control  in  each  of  these  respective  fields ;  the  transfer 
also  to  the  said  Board  of  the  fiduciary  control  over 
all  property,  both  real  and  personal,  now  held 
by  any  of  the  aforenamed  authorities. 

3.  The  discontinuance  of  the  normal  schools  now  con- 

ducted at  Johnson  and  Castleton. 

4.  The  repeal  of  all  laws  inconsistent  with  the  intent  of 

the  above  legislation. 
III.  The    Administrative    PoHcy    of    the    State    Board   of 
Education : 
I.  General  Features: 

(i)  The    appointment,    with    adequate    salary,    of   an 
executive    capable    of    exercising    the    foremost 
educational  leadership  in  the  state. 
(2)  The  appointment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  trained 
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inspecting  and  supervising  officers  to  make  the 
policy  of  the  Board  of  Education  understood 
and  effective  in  every  school. 

(3)  The    maintenance    of    an    Education    Department 

equipped  for  the  appropriate  handling  and 
educational  use  of  records,  reports,  and  accounts, 
as  well  as  for  the  proper  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Executive  staff. 

(4)  The  use  of  the  classification  of  schools,  the  regula- 

tions for  the  distributions  of  school  funds,  quali- 
fication and  certification  of  teachers,  and  all 
other  administrative  measures  as  means  for 
securing  the  greatest  possible  educational  ac- 
tivity and  efficiency  thruout  the  state. 

(5)  The    provision    for    a    trustworthy    school    census 

supervised  by  local  superintendents  and  giving 
information  having  educational  importance. 

(6)  The  introduction  of  a  simple  and  uniform  system 

of  reports  and  accounting  for  teachers,   school 
committees,  and  town  officers. 
2.  The  Elementary  Schools: 

(i)  The  award  to  towns  of  state  aid  in  any  form  only 
for  schools  complying  with  state  regulations  in 
respect  to  hygiene  of  grounds  and  buildings, 
quahfications  and  salaries  of  teachers,  and 
character  of  equipment  and  maintenance. 

(2)  The    award   to   heavily   taxed    and   needy   towns, 

fully  complying  with  state  regulations,  of  a 
differential  aid  tending  to  equalize  the  school 
expenditure  per  pupil  with  a  standard  to  be 
determined  by  the  Board. 

(3)  Sufficient  inspection  on  the  part  of  state  super- 

vising officers  to  give  the  local  superintendents 
^  the  benefits  of  their  experience  and  influence, 

and  to  protect  the  conditions  on  which  the  Board 
grants  aid. 

(4)  The  guarantee  in  every  school  of  a  school  year 
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having  a  standard  length  to  be  determined  by 
the  Board. 

(5)  The  general  abolition  of  the  ninth  grade. 

(6)  An  immediate  revision  and  standardization  of  the 

curriculum  providing  each  teacher  with  a  clearly 
detailed  and  feasible  program  of  work  suited 
to  the  locahty. 

(7)  AboUtion  of  the  free  tuition  examination  so  soon 

as  a  curriculum  is  available  and  state  inspection 
has  been  well  established. 

(8)  The  requirement  that  in  return  for  state  aid  the 

problems  of  consohdation  and  transportation 
be  submitted  to  state  officers  for  adjustment, 
thus  giving  each  town  the  benefit  of  the  general 
experience. 

3.  The  Secondary  Schools: 

(i)  Classification  of  high  schools  on  a  basis  of  sustained 
excellence  of  equipment  and  operation. 

(2)  Award  of  state  aid  only  for  high  schools  complying 

with  the  Board's  regulations  in  respect  to  hy- 
gienic conditions  of  grounds  and  buildings, 
character  of  equipment  and  maintenance,  quali- 
fications, salaries,  and  service  of  teachers,  and 
nature  and  extent  of  cinrriculum. 

(3)  Constant  systematic  inspection  on  the  part  of  a 

competent  state  officer. 

(4)  Use   of   school  funds  to   develop   a  few  carefully 

selected  high  schools  as  central  or  regional 
institutions  affording  enlarged  opportunities  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  of  the  course. 

(5)  The  reorganization  by  the  same  means  of  the  re- 

maining high  schools  into  junior  high  schools 
offering  a  four-year  course  beginning  with  the 
seventh  grade  and  including  the  first  two  years 
of  the  present  high  school. 

(6)  The  thoro  revision  of  the  curriculum  to  meet  the 

new  lines  of  organization   and  to  secure  more 
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varied,  more  appropriate,  and  more  elastic 
courses. 

4.  Vocational  Schools: 

(i)  Modifications  in  the  curriculums  of  the  elementary 
schools  and  of  the  junior  high  schools  with  a 
view  to  securing  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward 
vocational  training. 

(2)  The  estabHshment  in  the  junior  division  of  all  the 

proposed  central  high  schools  of  thoro  vocational 
courses  in  agriculture  and,  later,  in  other  promis- 
ing branches  of  vocational  training. 

(3)  The   gradual   extension   of    vocational   courses   in 

the  upper  years  of  the  proposed  central  high 
schools  as  conditions  may  require. 

(4)  The   gradual   development   of   distinct   vocational 

schools  in  agriculture  and  other  trades. 

5.  Supervision: 

(i)  The  extension  of  the  present  system  of  union  super- 
intendents with  increased  emphasis  upon  their 
qualifications  and  salaries. 

(2)  The    gradual    enlargement    of    their    districts    to 

coincide  with  the  proposed  regional  high  school 
districts. 

(3)  The  eventual  consolidation  of  such  districts  into 

compact  administrative  units  including  all  schools 
under  one  competent  head. 

6.  The  Training  and  Certification  of  Teachers: 

(i)  The  intensive  development  in  all  parts  of  the  state 
of  training  classes  for  elementary  teachers. 

(2)  The  eventual  establishment  of  a  single  high  grade 

teachers'  training  school  to  prepare  for  the  junior 
high  schools  and  for  higher  grade  positions,  to 
bring  leadership  and  unity  to  the  work  of  the 
training  classes,  and  to  afford  permanent  facili- 
ties for  summer  schools  and  special  courses 
needed  to  extend  the  training  of  teachers. 

(3)  The  regulation  of  financial  aid  primarily  with  a 

view  to  insuring  the  employment  of  good  teachers. 
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(4)  An  increase  in  the  qualifications  required  of  sec- 

ondary school  teachers  in  respect  to  (a)  con- 
centration of  preparation  on  subjects  to  be  taught, 
(b)  experience  in  teaching  under  competent  pro- 
fessional criticism. 

(5)  Modification  of  the  system  of  certifying  teachers 

in  favor  of  (a)  shorter  term  certificates  commen- 
surate with  the  degree  of  preparation;  (b)  the 
principle  of  probation  with  promotion  only  after 
competent  inspection  in  service. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  AS  A  REFERENCE  DOCU- 
MENT IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  ROMAN  HISTORY 
The  New  Testament  can  be  used  with  good  results  in 
teaching  Roman  History.  No  sectarian  questions  need 
be  raised.  The  value  of  correlating  the  New  Testament 
with  Roman  History  is  this,  that  nobody  can  understand 
the  development  of  Christianity  adequately  unless  he  has 
the  complex  fabric  of  the  Roman  Empire  clearly  in  the 
background.  I  append  typical  selections  which  are  sug- 
gestive in  explaining  the  varied  phenomena  of  the  Roman 
world. 

I.  In  reference  to  mythology:  When  St.  Paul  came  to 
Athens,  he  found  an  altar  inscribed  "To  an  unknown  god" 
(Acts,  17,  23,  dypf^cTTfu  deoi).  This  has  also  been  trans- 
lated "To  the  unknown  God;"  but  the  article  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  Greek  Testament.  The  explanation  of  the 
passage  will  be  found  in  a  superstition  of  the  times.  As  is 
well  known,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  multiplied  their 
gods  as  the  years  went  by  until  they  had  a  god  of  Sitting  Up, 
a  god  of  Lying  Down,  and  the  like  indefinitely;  no  action 
was  so  minute  that  it  did  not  have  a  protecting  deity. 
All  these  spirits  must  be  duly  honored.  In  their  dread 
of  offending  some  unknown  deity  thru  inadvertence,  the 
people  often  erected  altars  "To  the  unknown  god."  Prob- 
ably the  Athenians  had  done  just  that.  They  did  not 
necessarily  have  the  God  of  the  Christians  in  mind. 
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Such  references  as  that  of  the  great  Diana  of  the  Ephesians 
offer  additional   opportunities   for  mythological   comment. 

II.  In  reference  to  Roman  Law:  A  concrete  example  of 
the  value  of  Roman  citizenship  under  the  Valerian  Act 
and  the  impartial  protection  thrown  about  citizens  rich 
and  poor  may  be  taken  from  the  case  of  St.  Paul.  Whereas 
the  other  Christians  might  be  summarily  disposed  of,  the 
great  apostle,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  had  a  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Rome.  There  is  a  wonderful 
dramatic  intensity  about  the  scene  (Acts,  22,  25-29)  where 
the  officials  are  struck  with  a  wholesome  fear  at  the  thought 
that  they  were  about  to  scourge  a  Roman. 

Among  other  fundamental  principles  of  Roman  Law  as 
it  appears  in  the  New  Testament  are  the  facts  that  no  man 
could  be  accused  without  having  his  accusers  face  to  face, 
that  every  defendant  was  allowed  to  speak  for  himself, 
that  the  law  took  no  vengeance  on  the  dead  (in  marked 
contrast  to  the  laws  of  Christian  powers  later),  that  women 
were  accorded  an  absolute  equality  of  property  rights  and 
social  standing  (whereas  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  put  them 
distinctly  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  their  male  rela- 
tives) . 

III.  In  reference  to  the  political  system:  The  numerous 
references  to  publicans  can  be  taken  as  a  text  for  comments 
on  the  system  of  taxation,  and  Cicero's  remarks  on  finance 
in  the  Manilian  Law  may  be  profitably  compared.  The 
government  of  provinces  is  made  more  vivid  by  a  considera- 
tion of  governors  like  Gallio,  Felix,  and  Pilate.  A  study  of 
the  haughty  disdain  of  the  Roman  aristocrat  towards  the 
constant  petty  squabbles  of  the  Jews,  with  whom  the  Chris- 
tians were  quite  naturally  confounded,  will  lead  to  a  more 
sympathetic  understanding  of  men  like  Gallio  (Acts,  18, 
12-16),  who  was  a  gentleman. 

IV.  In  reference  to  philosophy:  Paul  encountered  the 
Stoics  and  Epicureans  at  Athens  (Acts,  17,  18-22).  Refer- 
ences to  the  writings  of  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  to  the  work  of  the  Stoic  missionaries  will 
prove  profitable,  for  these  men  had  already  prepared  the 
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minds  of  many  to  be  receptive  to  a  religion  of  brotherhood 
and  good- will. 

V.  In  reference  to  geography:  Follow  the  travels  of 
Paul  (e.  g.,  Acts,  20,  13-18)  or  note  how  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  having  Hellenized  the  civilized  world,  made  the 
quick  spread  of  Christianity  possible  later. 

VI.  In  reference  to  language:  The  Vulgate  is  accessible 
in  a  cheap  and  well-printed  edition  (fifty  cents)  and  ought 
to  be  read  at  sight  in  the  Latin  course.  The  word  order, 
almost  like  the  English,  will  disabuse  students  (and  teachers, 
eheu ! )  of  the  common  delusion  that  all  Romans  talked 
in  stately  periodic  structures.  It  will  also  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  King  James'  version  to  realize  that 
"prove"  means  "test"  (Latin  "probo"),  that  "ecclesia" 
means  "congregation,"  not  "church"  in  the  sense  of  the 
clergy  alone,  that  Christ  was  not  averse  to  a  pun  when 
he  made  Peter  the  "rock"  of  the  faith. 

VII.  In  reference  to  the  spell  cast  by  the  majesty  of 
Rome  about  the  minds  of  men :  Take  the  case  of  the  Beast 
in  the  Apocalypse  (13,  18).  Its  number  was  666.  This  is 
unintelligible  unless  it  is  explained  that  the  writer  was 
attacking  the  Empire  indirectly  and  that  the  Greeks  used 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  for  numerals.  If  you  get  the 
numerical  equivalent  to  the  Greek  v  \aTipr]  ^aaCKeCa, 
"The  Latin  Empire,"  you  will  find  that  it  adds  up  to  pre- 
cisely the  number  mentioned. 

Eugene  A.  Hecker 

Country  Day  School 
Newton,  Mass. 


IX 
REVIEWS 

Mont-Saint-Michel  and  Chartres — By  Henry  Adams.     Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1913.     401  p.     $6.00. 

This  exceptional  book  was  privately  printed  some  years 
ago  and  it  then  made  a  deep  impression  on  those  friends 
of  the  author  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  put  in 
possession  of  it.  Mr.  Adams  has  now  been  persuaded  to 
let  the  book  go  out  from  its  hiding-place  and  in  its  present 
dignified  and  beautiful  form  it  may  be  had  by  anyone  who 
has  an  interest  in  its  subject. 

And  what  scholar  is  not  interested  in  the  marvelous 
twelfth  century  with  its  triumphs  of  art  and  architecture, 
of  teaching  and  of  philosophic  insight,  and  of  early  steps  in 
nation-building?  All  this  is  treated  and  treated  with  full 
understanding  and  rich  scholarship  by  Mr.  Adams.  That 
such  a  book  could  be  written  at  all  in  these  modern,  hurry- 
ing days  is  full  of  encouragement,  and  that  it  could  be 
written  in  America  of  all  places,  by  an  American,  is  ground 
for  new  and  substantial  pride  in  our  country's  scholarship. 

The  best  way  to  enjoy  and  to  appreciate  the  book  is 
undoubtedly  to  sit  by  the  hour  with  it  open  on  the  reader's 
lap  in  the  precincts  of  the  great  church  at  Chartres,  or  by 
the  wall  of  the  extraordinary  building  which  juts  out  into 
the  ocean  at  Mont-Saint-Michel.  Each  detail  is  tenderly, 
almost  affectionately,  discust  and  interpreted,  and  the 
whole  is  given  a  setting  in  the  Hfe  and  thought  of  the  twelfth 
century  that  make  it  pulsate  with  a  life  that  is  real  and  not 
feigned. 

The  chapter  on  Abelard  taken  by  itself  is  a  gem.  No- 
where else  has  the  mind  and  the  story  of  that  most  ex- 
ceptional man  been  better  described  and  interpreted. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  for  the  scholar  who  turns  the  pages 
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of  this  book  and  who  dwells  upon  the  deep  and  permanent 
meaning  of  all  it  records  and  all  that  it  tells,  to  restrain  his 
enthusiasm.  We  dare  to  express  the  strong  hope  that 
every  library  in  America  will  possess  itself  of  this  book  and 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  its  more  thoughtful  readers, 
and  also  that  no  teacher  of  European  history  will  fail  to 
tell  his  students  what  a  treasure-house  it  is  for  them. 


Education  for  Social  Efficiency— By    Irving    King.     D.    Appleton  &  Com- 
pany,   1913.     311    P-     $i-5o.     Moral   training   in   the   school   and   the 
home— By   E.   Hershey  Sneath,   George   Hodges.     The   Macmillan 
.  Company,     80c      The  way  to  the  heart  of  the  pupil — By  Dr.  Herman 
WeimER.     The  Macmillan  Company,   1913-      178  P-     60c. 

These  three  volumes  have  to   do  with  the  moral  and 
social  Hfe  as  determined  by  the  home  and  the  school.   They 
are  all  written  by  men  who  beheve  that  education  is  a 
human  undertaking  and  that  the  spirit  in  which  the  work 
is  done  and  the  sentiments  awakened  are  of  much  more 
importance    than    any   formal    or   mechanical    systems    of 
training,  however  excellent  they  may  be.     All  these  writers 
see  the  need  of  radical  reform  and  reaUze  that  tradition 
and  custom  are  hard  to  overcome.     They  recognize  that 
some  of  the  ideals  of  education  are  in  conflict  with  each 
other.     For  example,  it  is  pointed  out  by  Messrs.  Sneath 
and    Hodges    that   the    employment   of   measurements   in 
estimating    the    value    of    different    educational    processes, 
tends  to  discount  the  teacher's  human  insights  and  sym- 
pathies and  to  reduce  him  to  a  mechanical  performer  of 
tricks.     In  hke  manner  Mr.   King  shows  that  the  school 
can  not  attune  its  activities  to  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  the  community  while  quahtative  standards  are  in 
force,  whereby  the  teachers  are  compelled  to  think  of  such 
results  as  are  to  be  obtained  by  examinations. 

These  volumes  have  certain  characteristics,  some  of 
which  may  be  briefly  indicated.  Professor  King,  who 
has  previously  written  with  intelhgence  on  school 
problems,  has  thrown  into  this  volume  a  good  assort- 
ment of  ideas  and  opinions  of  a  broad,  general  nature, 
which  are  pertinent  to  the  new  movement  for  social  effi- 
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ciency  and  vocational  guidance.  He  places  first  in  the 
volume  a  discussion  of  the  needs  of  the  rural  school  and 
community  and  presents  outlines  of  courses  in  agricultiu-e 
and  other  farming  and  household  acti\dties  which  have 
worked  successfully  in  various  schools.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  features  of  the  work  is  the  references  to  actual 
undertakings  which  have  been  successfully  carried  out  in 
various  schools  and  communities,  as  well  as  to  printed 
material.  This  concrete  matter  gives  the  book  a  value 
which  distinguishes  it  from  many  volumes,  which  are 
purely  theoretical.  Many  of  the  \dews  herein  exprest  are 
quite  current  thruout  the  country  and  thus  the  book  can 
hardly  be  counted  as  remarkable  for  its  originahty.  As 
a  compendium,  however,  of  the  best  current  thought,  it 
takes  a  high  place. 

Messrs.  Sneath  and  Hodges  have  condensed  into  a  vol- 
ume of  about  two  hundred  pages  an  excellent  outHne  for  the 
guidance  of  teachers  and  parents  concerning  moral  educa- 
tion. The  book  eschews  ethics  as  a  subject  for  direct 
teaching  and  lays  the  emphasis  upon  such  indirect  instruc- 
tion as  may  be  given  in  connection  with  the  ordinary 
every-day  life  and  happenings  in  the  school  and  the 
home.  For  reading  circles  or  for  individual  teachers, 
the  book  is  suited  to  be  a  worthy  and  inspiring  guide.  It 
is  genuinely  sincere  and,  while  simple  and  straightforward, 
it  goes  to  the  very  roots  of  conduct  and  action.  The  bodily 
Hfe,  the  intellectual  life,  and  the  social  life  in  its  various 
relations,  and  the  economic,  political  and  esthetic  life  are 
all  considered  in  well  balanced  chapters.  At  the  end  of 
each  chapter  there  is  a  carefully  arranged  scheme  for  in- 
struction in  the  several  grades  with  copious  references  to 
books  adapted  to  children  and  youth.  Most  of  these  books 
are  stories  or  narratives  illustrating  the  various  human 
virtues.  The  authors  evidently  have  faith  in  children;, 
they  also  have  faith  in  teachers.  Possibly  if  they  had  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  good  work  now  being  done  thru 
indirect  teaching  of  morals,  they  would  have  still  more 
confidence  in  the  schools  as  a  moral  agency. 
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In  turning  from  these  two  volumes,  which  are  thoroly 
American   in   their   attitude   and   spirit   and   which,    while 
breathing  considerable  discontent  with  present  conditions, 
are  evidently  expectant  of  better  things,   we  find  that  a 
German  pedagog,  who  has  really  breathed  the  new  ethical 
spirit,   is   quite   at  war  with  the   prevailing  system.     Dr. 
Weimer  has  that  largeness  of  heart  and  that  love  for  the 
child  which  makes  him  extremely  impatient  with  the  rigid, 
severe,  and  militant  methods  of  the  German  schools.     He 
pleads  for  the  free  play  of  personality,  for  the  exercise  of 
the  power  of  love,  for  patience  and  confidence  on  the  part  of 
teachers.     He  points  to  Pestalozzi,  who,  in  his  self-sacri- 
ficing,   devoted   work   among   poor   children,    set  the   true 
model  for  all  teachers.     Concerning  the  punishing  power 
of  the  teacher  he  speaks  with  great  feeling.     The  chapter 
on  the  misuse  of  punishment,  he  says,  is  always  the  darkest 
in   the   history   of   education   in   Germany.     "How   many 
thousands  of  petty  crimes,  thru  thoughtlessness,  laziness, 
lack  of  strength,  and  brutal  craving  for  power,  the  parents 
and  teachers  commit  day  in   and  day  out  against  their 
wards — crimes  that  can  not  be  proved  documentarily  but 
can  be  discerned  by  anyone  that  looks  with  seeing  eyes." 
Concerning  the  shams  of  the  German  school  he  says,  "We 
see  pupils  rise  in  their  places  with  a  jerk  and  sit  down  in 
the  same  way  as  if  they  were  puppets  all  pulled  by  a  string 
at  the  same  time.     The  teachers  stand  motionless  before 
the  classes  and  the  children  sit  motionless  in  their  benches 
according  to  command  with  folded  hands." 

American  visitors  to  German  schools  see  so  much  that 
is  good  in  the  way  of  logical  and  scientific  teaching  that 
they  are  indisposed  to  criticize  the  vagaries  and  crudities 
of  German  discipline.  It  is  well  that  a  voice  from  the  ranks 
should  point  out  to  his  confreres  and  to  German  people 
generally  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  a  system  so  arbitrary 
that  it  crushes  initiative,  cheerfulness,  and  hope,  for  the 
author  insists  that  very  few  German  children  look  back 
with  pleasure  to  their  teachers  or  to  their  school.  "The 
'discipline  that  must  be  inflicted  by  force  leads  to  stupidity 
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and  formalism.  It  smothers  the  freshly  throbbing  life  of 
youth,  which  we  should  rightly  guide  but  not  constrict." 
In  pleading  for  less  uniformity  and  more  individuaUty, 
both  in  teaching  and  administration,  he  evidently  voices 
a  feehng  which  is  rather  widespread  among  progressive 
German  teachers.  In  discussing  the  home  Dr.  Weimer 
finds  some  of  the  same  deficiencies  and  unhappy  char- 
acteristics which  are  in  the  school.  He  concludes  that 
parents  and  teachers  should  consult  together  respecting 
the  good  of  their  children,  and,  in  so  doing,  should  become 
more  mindful  of  those  higher  aims  of  life  toward  which 
education  in  the  home  and  the  school  should  lead  the  way. 
Such  a  group  of  volumes  as  this,  written  by  serious  and 
scholarly  persons,  promises  well  for  the  future,  for  different 
nations,  in  education,  as  in  politics  and  religion,  react  upon 
each  other  and  gradually  reconstruct  their  standards  to 
meet  world-wide  demands. 

Samuei.  T.  Button 
Teachers  College 
CoLUMBL\  University 


Problems  of  educational  adjustment — By  David  Snedden.      Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company.      1913.     259  p.     Price,  $1.50. 

This  book  of  Dr.  Snedden's  undertakes  to  deal  with  cer- 
tain educational  problems  isolated  for  purposes  of  analysis 
and  discussion,  the  purpose  being  to  suggest  how  educa- 
tion may  be  rendered  more  effective,  especially  that  por- 
tion of  education  which  concerns  young  persons  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  this  we  must  utihze  the  de- 
velopment of  scientific  knowledge  and  recognize  more  fully 
the  spread  of  democratic  ideals.  The  coming  school  wiU 
deal  more  directly  with  the  practical  problems  of  ' '  reducing 
suffering  and  waste  of  life  and  promoting  human  well- 
being."  In  this  work  it  must  not  be  a  rival  but  a  co- 
operative agency  with  other  social  institutions. 

Dr.  Snedden  criticizes  severely  the  premature  intrusion 
of  the  adult  point  of  view  in  education.  From  the  days  of 
Rousseau  educators  have  been  recognizing  the  necessity 
of   supplying   the   child   with   a   stimulating   environment 
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and  a  field  for  the  free  expression  of  his  native  powers. 
The  early  contact  of  children  or  youth  with  any  new  field 
of  human  experience  should  be  governed  by  this  educational 
principle  rather  than  by  the  logical  treatment  of  subject 
matter.  He  points  out  the  application  of  this  method  to 
the  teaching  of  history  and  the  practical  arts  and  shows 
that  little  can  be  done  effectively  in  these  subjects  by  the 
early  introduction  of  generalized  experience.  As  for  young 
people's  life  work,  "neither  motive  nor  ability  as  found  in 
such  youth  is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  master  the  funda- 
mentals of  science  and  art  preliminary  to  the  application 
of  these  in  a  vocation." 

Dr.  Snedden  regards  the  work  of  the  upper  grades  in  the 
American  elementary  schools  as  inefficient  and  uninter- 
esting, and  recommends  a  more  flexible  program  of  study 
for  pupils  of  the  7th  and  8th  grades  with  substantial  courses 
in  the  practical  arts,  in  foreign  languages,  or  in  commercial 
subjects.  "Such  courses  should,  in  a  measure,  prepare  them 
for  some  future  vocation,  tho  the  vocational  aim  for  chil- 
dren of  the  elementary  shools  should  never  be  dominant." 

He  also  suggests  special  programs  for  youths  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  now  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  secure  work  that  is  in  any  degree  educational 
in  character.  These  courses  also  are  "only  incidentally 
vocational  and  must  be  judged  by  their  capacity  to  con- 
tribute to  liberal  rather  than  vocational  education." 

A  chapter  on  the  small  high  school  attempts  to  point 
out  ways  of  making  such  schools  more  efficient,  both  for 
those  who  go  on  to  higher  schools  and  those  who  do  not, 
for  those  who  complete  the  course  and  those  who  remain 
one  or  two  years  only. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  portions  of  the  book 
is  the  summary  of  the  principles  that  have  been  established 
by  experience  in  dealing  with  vocational  education,  to- 
gether with  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  debatable  issues 
of  vocational  education.  The  book  as  a  whole  is  an  im- 
portant contribution. 
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Industrial  education:  its  problems,  methods   and  dangers — By    Albert  H. 
Leake.     Boston:    Houghton     Mifflin    Company.      1913.     205    p.     Price, 

$1.25- 

The  book  discusses  the  needs  of  industrial  schools,  the 
necessity  of  re-vitalizing  our  elementary  schools,  the  suc- 
cess, failure  and  re-organization  of  manual  training,  and 
suggests  certain  new  types  of  schools  necessary  to  meet 
the  present  situation.  It  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  the  subjects  of  apprenticeship  and  vocational  guidance. 

Many  writers  will  agree  with  the  author  on  the  waste 
attending  the  administration  of  our  present  elementary 
school,  but  would  not  agree  with  him  that  we  should  give 
their  courses  of  study  a  decided  industrial  trend.  Some 
believe  that  the  first  problem  is  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  tools  of  the  race  and  that  special  industrial  training  is 
mainly  a  problem  of  adolescence.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
schools,  however,  should  encourage  work,  and  the  pupils 
of  the  last  four  grades  may  well  be  required  to  work  longer 
hours  than  they  do  at  present.  "At  present  it  seems  to 
be  nine  months'  rush  and  three  months'  rust,"  says  the 
author. 

Mr.  Leake's  strictures  of  the  manual  training  schools 
of  the  past  will  be  approved  by  the  most  thoughtful  stu- 
dents of  present-day  education.  "They  have  been  a  sop 
and  a  fraud  so  far  as  industrial  training  is  concerned.  While 
they  have  done  good  and  valuable  cultural  work  they  have 
proved  a  disappointment  so  far  as  vocational  and  industrial 
training  is  concerned." 

The  author  criticizes  the  home-making  work  of  our  pres- 
ent-day schools  on  the  ground  that  it  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  cookery,  while  "we  do  not  live  in  the  kitchen." 
Provision  should  be  made  for  dealing  with  larger  subjects 
of  "Housewifery"  or  "Home-craft." 

Mr.  Leake,  like  Dr.  Snedden,  urges  the  introduction  of 
•certain  new  types  of  schools  to  bridge  over  the  legal  ages 
between  leaving  the  elementary  school,  fourteen  years, 
and  the  age  when  young  people  can  find  really  educative 
work,   sixteen   years.     They   are  to   be  general   industrial 
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schools  for  the  first  two  years  and  special  industrial  schools 
for  the  third  year.  The  work  in  these  schools  should  be 
definitely  related  to  the  industries  of  the  district.  Every 
subject  should  be  treated  from  its  industrial  side.  He 
recommends  an  extension  of  the  school  day  to  eight  hours, 
the  exclusion  of  mental,  moral,  and  physical  defectives,, 
compulsory  attendance,  the  selling  of  the  product,  and  the 
subjecting  of  the  work  of  the  boy  to  the  rigid  laws  of  trade. 

The  author  speaks  of  the  importance  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  employees,  and  the  school 
administration.  He  calls  attention  to  the  danger  of  leav- 
ing the  sole  control  of  the  system  of  industrial  education 
to  the  general  educational  authorities.  The  board  of  ad- 
ministration must  be  composed  of  both  practical  men  and 
educators. 

The  book  will  be  useful  to  students  of  our  present-day- 
problems  of  industrial  education. 

Edwin  G.  Cooi^ey 

Chicago.  III. 


The  recent  visit  of  Professor  Bergson  to  America  as 
Visiting  French  Professor  at  Columbia  University  was  the 
occasion  of  the  publication  of  a  contribution  to  the  Bibli- 
ography of  Henri  Bergson,  which  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Librarian  of  Columbia  University  and  his  associates, 
with  an  interesting  and  helpful  introduction  by  Pro- 
fessor John  Dewey.  As  an  indication  of  Professor  Bergson 's 
activity,  this  volume  contains  no  fewer  than  86  titles  of 
writings  by  him  and  their  translations  into  foreign  lan- 
guages. As  an  indication  of  the  interest  his  teachings  have 
aroused,  the  Bibliography  includes  410  titles  of  books  and 
articles  about  Professor  Bergson 's  philosophy.  Serious 
students  of  philosophy  will  find  this  Bibliography  indis- 
pensable. (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1913. 
56  p.     25c.) 

High  school  ethics  by  J.  Howard  Moore  of  the  Crane 
Technical  High  School,  Chicago,  is  vigorously  written  and 
contains  many  practical  applications  of  ethical  principles. 
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Not  all  of  its  statements  are  well  balanced.  The  book  is 
without  an  index.  (London:  George  Bell  &  Sons,  191 2. 
182  p.     2S.  6d.) 

In  the  little  volume  entitled  Studies  in  literature,  Pro- 
fessor Tisdel  of  the  Univ^ersity  of  Missouri  has  made  an 
attractive  and  interesting  textbook  for  high  school  students. 
A  novel  and  helpful  feature  is  the  inclusion  of  photographs 
representing  places,  buildings,  and  paintings  that  have  well 
known  literary  associations.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1913.     330  p.     90c.) 

Between  the  pages  of  Elementary  biology:  plant,  animal, 
human,  is  collected  an  enormous  amount  of  material  of 
the  high  school  variety.  It  is  plain  that  the  book  is  the 
work  of  practical  teachers  who  know  how  to  present  and 
arrange  their  material.  The  authors  are  James  E.  Peabody 
and  Arthur  E.  Hunt,  secondary  school  teachers  in  New  York 
City.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1913.  228  p. 
$1.25.) 

As  a  book  of  reference  that  is  safe  and  sound,  without 
being  original,  we  may  commend  The  governments  of  Europe 
by  Professor  Ogg  of  Simmons  College,  Boston.  It  will  be 
a  convenient  book  to  which  to  turn  for  facts  and  details 
regarding  the  constitutional  organization  and  working  of 
the  several  European  governments.  (New  York :  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  19 13.     668  p.     $3.00.) 

A  clever  book,  full  of  practical  value  in  showing  on  almost 
every  page  skill  in  teaching,  is  The  art  and  business  of  story 
writing,  by  Professor  Walter  B.  Pitkin,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. The  hope  may  be  exprest  in  the  public  interest 
that  not  all  the  people  who  read  this  excellent  book  will 
take  to  writing  short  stories.  (New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1912.     255  p.     $1.25.) 

An  elaborate  and  very  sympathetic  study  of  Wordsworth 
reaches  us  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Sneath,  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity. The  writer  has  combined  exposition,  interpreta- 
tion and  criticism  in  very  inviting  proportions.  (Boston: 
Ginn  &  Company,  1912.     320  p.     $2.00.) 
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The  reading  of  Strindberg  proceeds  apace,  and  we  welcome 
the  volume  entitled  Easier,  which  contains  not  only  the 
play  of  that  name,  but  a  number  of  prose  stories.  The 
translation  is  by  Velma  S.  Howard,  well  known  as  a  student 
of  the  Scandinavian  languages.  (Cincinnati:  Stewart  & 
Kidd  Company,  191 2.     263  p.     Si. 50.) 

Despite  the  wise  and  experienced  men  who  hold  the  con- 
trary view,  we  believe  that  better  results  would  be  obtained 
in  teaching  German  if  the  so-called  "direct  method"  were 
more  largely  followed.  This  impression  is  borne  in  upon  us 
by  examining  Das  erste  Jahr  des  deutschen  Unterrichts, 
by  Dr.  D.  L.  Savory,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Marburg 
and  now  at  Belfast.  (Oxford  University  Press,  1912. 
192  p.     60c.) 

Another  beautifully  printed  German  book  from  the 
same  house  is  Wieland  der  Schmied,  adapted  from  the  Saga 
and  edited  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Wilson,  of  Winchester  College. 
(Oxford  University  Press,  191 2.     72  p.     40c.) 

Just  as  charming  a  book  in  the  Oxford  Modern  French 
Series  is  Lettres  de  mon  Moulin,  by  Daudet,  edited  by  Mr. 
Bradby,  of  Rugby  and  Mr.  Rieu,  formerly  a  scholar  of 
Balliol  College.  (Oxford:  At  the  Clarendon  Press,  1912. 
112  p.     60C.) 

Helping  school  children  is  the  title  of  a  semi-professional 
and  semi-popular  book  by  Elsa  Denison  which  sets  out  a 
good  many  ways  for  rounding  out  school  activity  and  for 
improving  it.  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1912. 
338  p.     $1.40.) 

A  very  good  book  for  training  college  students  in  the 
handling  of  source  material  is  Problems  in  medieval  history, 
by  Professor  Duncalf,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  and  Mr. 
Krey,  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  These  books  on  source 
material  are  steadily  multiplying  and  are  welcome  evidence 
of  improvement  being  made  everywhere  in  the  methods  of 
historical  teaching.  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1912.     250  p.     $1.10.) 
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Professor  Root,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Pro- 
fessor Ames,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  are  joint 
authors  of  a  very  excellent  and  thoro  Syllabus  of  American 
colonial  history.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
1912.     123  p.     $1.00.) 

Two  additions  have  recently  been  received  to  the  series  of 
Bell's  English  Source  Books.  The  first  deals  with  the  Age 
of  Elizabeth  and  the  second  with  Walpole  and  Chatham. 
Both  are  as  good  as  possible.  (London :  G.  Bell  &  Sons, 
1912.     120  p.     IS.  each.) 

A  well  made  series  of  selections  from  the  prose  works 
of  Matthew  Arnold  has  been  edited  by  WilHam  H.  John- 
son of  the  University  of  Kansas.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Com- 
pany, 1913.     341  p.     60c.) 

In  his  substantial  volume  called  Outlines  of  chordate 
development,  Professor  Kelhcott,  of  Goucher  College,  has 
written  a  really  excellent  treatise  in  textbook  form.  The 
book  is  a  distinct  credit  to  the  work  of  the  younger  school 
of  biologists  of  America.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Com- 
pany.    1913.     454  p.     $2.50.) 

We  can  unreservedly  commend  the  well  written  and  ad- 
mirably printed  series  of  biographical  sketches  contained 
in  Romische  Charackterkopfe,  by  Theodor  Birt.  The  author 
has  emphasized  the  most  important  traits  of  his  chosen 
subjects  and  has  included  in  his  volume  capital  reproductions 
of  the  best  known  busts  or  other  known  representations  of 
them.  We  can  not  imagine  a  better  book  to  combine  with 
the  study  of  Roman  history  and  Roman  literature.  (Leip- 
zig: Quelle  &  Meyer.      1913.     348  p.     M.  8.) 

Teachers  of  geography  in  elementary  schools  have  not 
heretofore  received  any  too  much  help  and  guidance  for 
their  practical  work  in  the  schoohoom.  This  lack  is  in 
a  large  measure  supplied  by  The  teaching  of  geography  in 
elementary  schools,  the  authors  of  which  are  Professors 
Richard  Ellwood  Dodge  and  Clara  Barbara  Kirch  way  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.     The  book  bears 
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on  almost  every  page  evidence  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  out- 
growth of  wide  and  practical  experience.  The  physio- 
graphic work  is  well  done  and  if  there  could  be  any  substan- 
tial criticism,  it  is  that  the  historical  side  of  geography  might 
well  have  been  more  strongly  emphasized.  (Chicago: 
Rand,  McNally  &  Company.     19 13.     248  p.) 

A  new  History  of  the  United  States  which  is  a  textbook  and 
nothing  more,  has  been  prepared  by  Professors  H.  E. 
Bourne  and  Elbert  J.  Benton,  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. Some  of  the  illustrations,  particularly  those  on 
pages  274-5  3-iid  that  on  page  308,  are  very  interesting. 
(Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company.     1913.     598  p.     $1.00.) 

We  have  heretofore  called  attention  to  the  capital  series 
of  English  history  course  books  edited  by  Messrs.  Win- 
boldt  &  Bell.  We  are  glad  to  note  the  addition  of  two  new 
volumes,  one  on  The  welding  of  the  race,  449-1066,  by  the 
Rev.  John  E.  W.  Wallis,  and  the  second  entitled  From 
Palmerston  to  Disraeli,  1 856-1 876,  by  Ewing  Harding. 
These  are  the  best  books  of  their  kind  and  indispensable 
to  the  proper  study  of  English  history.  (London:  G.  Bell  & 
Sons.     1913.     119  P-  IS.;  120  p.  is.) 

President  Thwing  has  had  the  happy  thought  of  printing 
some  wise  and  helpful  words  of  counsel  to  girls  in  a  little 
volume  entitled  Letters  from  a  father  to  his  daughter  entering 
college.  They  are  practical,  sincere  and  direct.  (New 
York:  Piatt  Peck  &  Company.     1913.     75P-     50  cents.) 

The  author  of  a  volume  entitled  Labor  and  administra-l 
Hon  is  Professor  John  R.  Commons,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  an  energetic  gent  eman  who  takes  himself  and 
his  immediate  activities  with  extreme  seriousness.  He, 
writes  quite  without  perspective  or  sound  historical  knowl- 
edge, but  entertainingly.  One  gains  the  impression  from! 
his  book  that  the  author  would  sincerely  like  to  help  various' 
matters  in  the  United  States,  but  that  he  is  rather  befuddled: 
as  to  how  to  go  about  it  without  doing  more  harm  than  good.j 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1913.  431  P- 
$1.60.) 


X 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  Vermont  Elsewhere    in    this    issue    of  the   Review 

Educational  Survey  is  printed  a  summary  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  as 
a  result  of  its  elaborate  and  painstaking  educational  survey 
of  the  State  of  Vermont.  In  these  days  of  inquiries,  in- 
vestigations and  surveys  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
whether  such  an  undertaking  is  helpful  or  not  depends  not 
upon  what  it  is  called,  but  upon  who  makes  it.  There 
have  been  such  inquiries  and  surveys,  widely  advertised, 
that  have  been  ludicrous  in  their  results  because  of  the 
incompetence  or  insignificance  of  those  who  have  made 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  this  Vermont  survey  is  a  model 
of  its  kind  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion will  follow  it  with  many  more  of  the  same  type. 

In  this  inquiry  each  part  of  the  work  was  allotted  to  a 
special  student,  but  that  special  student  was  not  allowed  to 
put  out  his  personal  conclusions  as  the  official  results  of  the 
survey.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  required  to  explain  and 
defend  his  conclusions  at  frequent  conferences  in  which 
,  all  those  who  were  assigned  to  any  portion  of  the  work 
]  participated.  The  results  arrived  at  became,  therefore, 
the  work  not  of  individual  inquirers,  but  of  an  intelligent 
body  of  cooperating  specialists  working  under  the  guidance 
and  the  criticism  of  President  Pritchett  himself. 

One  of  the  most  striking  results  of  this  inquiry  is  the 
clear  demonstration  given  of  the  impolicy  and  the  un- 
wisdom of  paying  state  subsidies  to  institutions  of  higher 
1  education  that  are  not  tax  supported  and  under  govern- 
ment control.  It  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  seeds 
sown  here  on  this  subject  will  spread  and  grow,  and  quickly 
check  what  has  become  a  vicious  tendency  in  many  states. 

209 
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Following  the  unfortunate  use  made  in  so  many  cases  of 
the  IMorrill  land  grants  and  of  the  subsequent  appropria- 
tions for  agricultural  education  made  by  the  Congress, 
divers  institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  country  con- 
ceived the  notion  of  plunging  their  hands  into  the  public 
treasury  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  some  ostensibly 
public  work.  If  a  study  were  made  of  what  has  happened 
in  this  way  thruout  the  country,  the  results  would  be  sur- 
prizing and  disheartening.  We  hope  that  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  will  have  the  courage  to  undertake  it,  and  that 
speedily. 

Still  another  point  which  is  brought  out  with  clearness 
in  the  Vermont  Survey  is  the  fact  in  nowise  peculiar  to  Ver- 
mont, that  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  national  appropria- 
tions for  agricultural  education  are  spent  upon  agriculture. 
It  is  astonishing  how  long  those  interested  in  agricultural 
education,  and  the  intelligent  public  generally,  have 
acquiesced  in  what  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  im- 
proper diversion  of  public  funds  from  agricultural  educa- 
tion to  subjects  of  general  instruction.  We  are  quite  aware 
that  this  practise  is  defended  by  those  responsible  for  it  as 
permissible  within  the  terms  of  the  law,  but  even  if  it  is 
technically  so  permissible  it  is  certainly  a  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  Any  law  which  permits  it  ought  to  be 
amended  or  repealed. 

The  Vermont  Survey  is  highly  constructive,  thoro  and 
sound.  In  an  early  issue  of  the  Educational  Review  it 
is  hoped  to  present  a  detailed  examination  of  its  methods 
and  conclusions. 


The  Association  ^^^     fifteenth     annual     conference     of    the 

of        American 

Universities  Association  of  American  Universities  was; 
held  on  November  6-9  with  the  University  of  Illinois.' 
The  first  day  of  the  meeting  was  devoted  to  two  sessions  of 
the  conference  of  deans  and  similar  officers  of  graduate 
schools  which  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  ac-, 
tivities  of  the  conferences  of  the  Association.  At  the  threej 
sessions  of  the  whole  body  papers  were  read  by  Presideni 
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Hibben  of  Princeton  on  "The  Type  of  Graduate  Scholar;" 
by  WiUiam  Dawson  Johnston,  Librarian  of  Columbia 
University,  on  "The  Library  as  a  University  Factor;"  by 
Dean  Guy  Stanton  Ford,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
on  "The  Library  and  the  Graduate  School;"  and  by  Dean 
Kendric  C.  Babcock,  of  the  University  of  Ilhnois,  on  "Fur- 
ther Coordination  of  Colleges  and  Universities." 

President  Hibben's  paper  was  printed  in  the  January 
issue  of  the  Review.  Mr.  Johnston's  paper  stated  as 
questions  that  inevitably  present  themselves  in  a  con- 
sideration of  the  hbrary  as  a  university  factor:  To  what 
extent  is  consolidation  and  centralization  of  libraries  of  a 
university  desirable?  What  should  be  the  membership 
and  powers  of  the  several  Hbrary  committees?  What 
should  be  the  professional  qualifications  and  academic 
status  of  the  Hbrary  staff?  These  questions  the  writer  of 
the  paper  answered  by  stating  that  while  consolidation  of 
university  libraries  is  undesirable,  centralization  of  ad- 
ministration is  not  only  desirable  but  indispensable  in  an 
efficient  and  economical  administration,  particularly  in 
the  accessioning  of  books  and  in  all  the  clerical  and  mechan- 
ical work  of  the  libraries ;  that  in  addition  to  a  library  com- 
mittee of  the  board  of  trustees  there  should  be  a  committee 
of  the  stafif  of  the  library,  or  library  council,  representing 
both  the  administrative  departments  of  the  university 
Hbrary  and  the  department  Hbraries  and  having  all  the 
powers  of  an  administrative  council,  and  there  should  be 
committees  representing  the  faculty  of  each  of  the  im- 
portant schools  or  groups  of  departments,  having  advisory 
powers  regarding  the  ahotment  of  book  funds  and  the 
Hbrary  policies  to  be  pursued  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments ;  and  that  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  biblio- 
graphical service  or  Hbrary  staff  proper  should  be  equal 
to  those  for  admission  to  the  teaching  staff  and  the  op- 
portunities for  continued  study  and  research  should  be 
similar.  Dean  Ford's  paper  maintained  the  central  char- 
acter of  the  Hbrary  in  all  graduate  work,  and  the  importance 
of  early  and  complete  recognition  of  this  position.     Vital 
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points  to  the  graduate  school  in  Hbrary  poUcy  and  ad- 
ministration are  central  vs.  seminar  libraries ;  the  committee 
system  vs.  the  librarian;  the  apportionment  of  funds,  and  the 
expenditure  of  funds;  university  rivalry  in  building  up 
libraries,  and  the  possibilities  of  inter-university  policy  in 
directing  library  expansion.  Dean  Babcock's  paper  dis- 
cust  the  work  undertaken  by  himself,  as  speciahst  in  higher 
education  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  classification  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  country  with  reference  to  their  bachelor's  degrees 
and  emphasized  the  necessity  for  further  coordination. 
The  Association  put  itself  on  record  as  to  its  own  attitude 
in  this  whole  matter  by  directing  the  Secretary  to  forward 
a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  containing 
a  request  for  the  completion  of  the  classification  of  colleges 
already  begun  by  the  Bureau  of  Education ;  and  by  request- 
ing the  Executive  Committee  to  appoint  a  special  committee 
to  investigate  and  report  to  the  Association  on  the  question 
of  the  classification  of  American  colleges,  with  regard  to 
their  educational  standards  and  practises. 

An  important  action  of  the  Conference  was  to  approve 
a  list  of  American  colleges  and  universities  whose  bachelor's 
degrees  should  be  recognized  by  the  educational  authorities 
of  Germany  as  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  matriculation 
at  a  German  university.  This  matter  has  long  been  con- 
sidered in  the  Association  as  well  as  outside  of  it,  an  un- 
fortunate discrimination  against  the  good  colleges  of  the 
country  whose  bachelor's  degrees  are  not  recognized  abroad. 
The  subject  has  several  times  come  before  the  Association, 
which  is  primarily  concerned  in  a  proper  adjustment  of 
the  matter,  in  that  the  degrees  bestowed  by  the  institutions 
in  its  membership  are  the  only  ones  at  the  present  time 
recognized  as  equivalent  to  the  Maturitdtszeugnis  of  the 
Gymnasium  and  the  Oberrealschule,  but  until  now  without 
definite  action  having  been  taken  to  make  a  list  of  other 
colleges  whose  degrees  should  be  certified  to  Germany  as 
entitled  to  equal  recognition  with  their  own.  The  report 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  which  was  approved  by  the 
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Association  and  ordered  to  be  included  in  its  minutes,  and 
the  resolution  accompanying  it  was  printed  in  full  in  the 
December  issue  of  the  Review. 

Officers  of  the  Association  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are : 
President,  University  of  Illinois;  Vice-President,  Columbia 
University;  Secretary,  University  of  Pennsylvania  (for  five 
years) ;  additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
University  of  Minnesota  and  Harvard  University. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  annual  Conference  with 
Princeton  University  at  a  date  to  be  determined.  The 
invitation  of  the  University  of  California  was  accepted  to 
hold  the  Conference  of  1915  in  San  Francisco. 


Foreigners  m  Ger-  A  recent  number  of  the  Hochschul- 
man  mversi  les  JS[ achrichten  has  a  long  article  on  ' '  Foreigners 
in  German  Universities"  which  contains  some  conclusions 
that  in  their  bearings  are  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing 
consideration.  The  number  of  foreign  students  in  the 
various  German  universities  increases  from  year  to  year. 
In  the  year  1886-87  there  were  1682  students  from  countries 
outside  the  German  Empire.  In  the  summer  semester^ 
of  1 9 13  the  number  of  such  students  had  grown  to  4841. 
Of  this  number  2326,  or  45  per  cent,  were  from  Russia,  and 
in  great  part  were  Russian  Jews.  This  latter  fact,  accord- 
ing to  the  writer  of  the  article,  is  the  real  reason  for  the 
limitation  that  has  been  made  by  several  of  the  German 
states  to  the  number  of  foreigners  who  may  study  in  the 
universities  under  their  jurisdiction.  This  procedure  has 
not  taken  place  thruout  Germany  with  any  degree  of  sys- 
tem. The  Prussian  ministry,  for  instance,  has  determined 
a  maximum  which  is  not  to  be  exceeded  by  any  foreign 
nation.  So  far,  however,  in  all  the  Prussian  universities 
this  rule  has  only  affected  students  from  Russia.  In  Berlin, 
there  were  no  new  matriculations  of  such  students  in  the 
last  semester  for  which  statistics  are  at  hand.  In  Bavaria, 
a  limitation  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  students  of  medi- 
cine alone,  and  the  maximum  is  set  for  foreign  students 
of  400  in  Munich  and  80  each  in  Erlangen  and  Wiirzburg, 
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with  the  further  provision  that  from  the  same  country- 
there  shall  not  be  more  than  150  in  Munich  and  40  in  each 
of  the  other  universities.  In  Munich,  too,  there  were  no 
new  matriculations  of  Russian  students  in  the  semester 
in  question.  In  Saxony,  the  certificate  of  a  Russian  gym- 
nasium will  only  be  accepted  for  matriculation  when  its 
possessor  has  studied  at  least  two  semesters  in  a  Russian 
university.  In  Baden,  provision  has  been  made  for  a  later 
registration  of  foreign  students  and  their  exclusion  in  case 
of  insufficient  room. 

The  writer  of  the  article  points  out  with  asperity  that 
altho  these  measure  of  exclusion  are  plainly  aimed  alone 
at  Russian  Jews,  who  have  notoriously  overcrowded  the 
already  congested  laboratories  and  clinics  of  many  of  the 
German  universities,  they,  nevertheless,  put  all  Germany 
in  an  altogether  unfavorable  light  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
nations  and  particularly  at  a  time  when  international 
comity  and  cooperation  plays  such  an  increasing  part  in 
education.  And  not  only  that,  continues  the  article,  but 
a  process  of  exclusion  such  as  this,  at  whomsoever  it  may 
•specifically  be  aimed,  is  in  emphatic  disaccord  with  German 
educational  traditions;  it  is  both  paradoxical  and  short- 
sighted to  dole  out  German  thought  to  the  world  in  spoonfuls, 
from  the  universities  which  have  always  been  the  paramount 
source  of  influence.  Instead  of  an  extension  of  oppor- 
tunities— an  increase  in  room  and  equipment,  the  organiza- 
tion of  parallel  courses,  and  the  like — the  present  arrange- 
ment is  in  effect  to  hang  out  the  famihar  sign,  "No  ad- 
mittance. Beware  of  the  dog!"  The  immediate  effect 
of  this  attitude  is  seen  in  the  greatly  increased  number  of 
Russian  students  at  the  Austrian  and  Swiss  universities, 
notably  at  Prague  and  Zurich.  It  is  also  pointed  out  in 
this  connection  as  a  significant  fact  that  France  has  8ooO' 
foreign  students,  or  20  per  cent  of  its  entire  student  body, 
while  Germany  has  less  than  5000,  or  a  httle  more  than 
8  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

These  new  rules  can  have,  of  course,  no  effect  whatever 
upon  the  attendance  of  students  from  the  United  States 
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upon  German  universities,  nor  is  it  at  all  intended  that 
they  should.  The  number  of  such  students  in  recent  years 
has  decreased  and  it  will  doubtless  continue  to  do  so. 
This  is  simply  the  natural  result  of  the  improvement  of 
educational  conditions  at  home.  There  was  a  time  in 
the  not  very  distant  past  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  an  American  student  to  study  abroad,  and  particularly 
at  a  German  university,  if  it  was  desired  to  pursue  a  sub- 
ject beyond  its  college  stage.  This  time,  however,  in  the 
case  of  most  subjects  of  study  and  investigation  has  past ; 
and  altho  it  will  always  be  eminently  desirable  for  an  ad- 
vanced student  in  his  later  years  of  study  to  come  into 
contact  with  other  men  and  other  methods  in  the  new  en- 
vironment of  a  German  university,  the  necessity  for  so 
doing  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  no  longer  exists. 
That  this  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  while  the  number  of  graduate  students  in  the  Amer- 
ican universities  has  enormously  increased,  year  after  year, 
the  number  of  American  students  matriculated  in  German 
universities  not  only  has  wholly  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  of  graduate  study  in  America  that  this  fact 
indicates,  but,  as  has  already  been  stated,  it  has  actually 
decreased.  The  German  university  statistics  as  contained 
in  the  Universitatskalender  do  not  discriminate  between 
North  and  South  America  but  make  one  category  of  all 
American  students.  The  number  of  students  from  South 
America,  however,  has  never  been  large  and  is  not  so  to- 
day. Such  students  from  all  America  in  the  winter  semester 
of  1904-05,  the  first  available  statistics,  were  295  in  number, 
in  a  total  student  enrollment  of  39,719.  The  number 
reached  a  maximum  in  the  winter  semester  of  1910-11, 
when  there  were  398  students  from  America,  in  a  total  of 
54,823.  In  the  winter  semester  of  191 2-13,  the  number 
of  American  students  was  338,  in  a  total  of  58,844.  The 
winter  semester  has  been  selected,  because,  according  to 
the  statistics,  the  number  of  students  from  America  is 
invariably  greater  than  in  the  corresponding  summer 
semester.     In  the  summer  semester  of  19 13,  the  last  avail- 
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able  statistics,  the  number  of  American  students  was  only 
287,  in  a  total  student  body  of  60,346. 


The  University  of  Vienna  has  received  from  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  late  Professor  Theodor  Gomperz  a  gift 
of  thirty  thousand  crowns,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be 
used  to  provide  travelling  fellowships  to  enable  students 
of  ancient  history  and  Uterature  to  visit  Italy  and  Greece. 


Esperanto  has  been  recognized  as  a  university  subject 
at  Budapest.  The  Hungarian  Minister  of  Education 
has  just  authorized  the  establishment  of  courses  in  Esperanto 
at  the  University  of  Budapest  and  a  Professor  of  Es- 
peranto has  been  named. 


At  the  University  of  Basle  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy granted  some  months  ago  has  been  annulled  by  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  following  the  discovery  of  the  fact 
that  a  candidate's  dissertation  was  in  all  its  essential  parts 
a  reproduction  of  an  earher  work  by  another. 


In  his  annual  statement  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  sets  out  with 
clearness  the  work  of  the  Bureau  for  the  past  year  and  also 
indicates  some  of  its  hopes  and  plans  for  the  future.  There 
are  indications  that  these  hopes  and  plans  are  to  receive 
more  sympathetic  attention  at  the  hands  of  Congress  than 
was  long  the  case. 


The  attention  of  all  subscribers  of  the  Educational  Review  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  hereafter  written  notice  of  the  date  at 
which  subscriptions  are  to  expire  will  not  be  sent  from  the  office 
of  publication.  The  printed  label,  containing  the  address  to  which 
each  copy  of  the  Review  is  mailed,  will  hereafter  include  the 
date  of  the  expiry  of  each  subscription.  This  will  be  regarded  as 
adequate  notice  to  subscribers.  All  changes  of  address  must  be 
promptly  reported  to  the  office  of  publication  in  order  to  insure 
the  delivery  of  the  Review. 
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TESTS  OF  COLLEGE  EFFICIENCY^ 

Many  causes  are  contributing  to  the  deep  soul-searchings 
which  the  colleges  are  at  present  engaged  in.  What  these 
stimuli  are  does  not  matter  much  so  long  as  the  searchings 
are  sincere  and  carried  on  with  enough  system  and  acumen 
to  bring  results,  in  the  fullness  of  time.  General  dissatis- 
faction of  business  men  with  college  output,  the  writings  of 
Eliot,  Corbin,  Flexner,  Vanderlip,  and  Birdseye  (that  most 
Utopian  of  college  critics!),  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
have  all  contributed.  Sordid  fact  tho  it  be,  any  candid 
observer  must  admit  that  the  pecuniary  interest  centering 
in  the  Carnegie  pensions  has  done  more  than  any  other 
one  thing  to  stir  up  the  whole  question  of  what  the  college 
is  and  what  it  ought  to  be.  An  advocate  of  the  economic 
interpretation  of  history  could  find  here,  surely,  most  de- 
lightful evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  theory.  But  beyond 
the  scramble  to  get  pensions  for  underfed  professors,  and 
the  resulting  hurried  revision  of  entrance  standards  and 
curriculums,  the  candid  observer  must  discern  that  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  or  its  administrators,  realizing  their 
strategic  position,  have  done  most  vahant,  most  needed, 
service  in  awakening  interest  in  college  problems,  in  dis- 
covering   to    college    authorities    and  faculties    problems, 

^  Tests  of  College  Efficiency:  The  Report  of  a  Special  Committee  of  the 
Oberlin  College  Faculty.  P.  135-208  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  President 
and  Treasurer  of  Oberlin  College  for  the  Year  1908-9.  Also  as  a  separate 
reprint. 
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the  existence  of  which  they  might  never  have  dreamed 
had  not  some  irritant  been  apphed  from  without — and  this 
notwithstanding  whatever  views  one  may  have  of  the 
propriety  of  some  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Foundation. 

It  was  not  anxiety  about  pensions,  however,  which  led 
the  President  of  Oberhn  College  to  delegate  to  a  special 
committee  of  the  faculty  the  task  of  drawing  up  a  com- 
prehensive and  systematic  series  of  questions  to  be  used 
in  judging  college  efficiency,  for  Oberlin  College  was  in  the 
original  list  of  "accepted"  institutions.  It  was  rather  the 
desire  really  to  find  out  where  the  college  stands  with  re- 
spect to  what  it  ought  to  be  accomplishing. 

The  committee  entrusted  with  this  task — not  of  judging 
college  efhciency  be  it  remembered,  but  of  surveying  care- 
fully the  way  over  which  an  inquiry  into  efficiency  should 
go — consisted  of  eleven  members  under  the  very  able 
chairmanship  and  leadership  of  Professor  Charles  N.  Cole. 
It  was  engaged  in  its  task  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
1908-9.  Toward  the  end  of  that  year  and  the  beginning 
of  the  next,  the  preliminary  draft  of  the  Report  was  thrashed 
over  in  a  long  series  of  faculty  meetings,  in  which  the  work 
of  the  committee  was  examined  from  every  angle,  and  a 
number  of  important  topics  of  inquiry  added.  After  this 
faculty  revision,  the  whole  Report  was  cast  into  final  shape 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  So  great  was  the  amount 
of  time,  attention,  and  effort  that  went  to  making  the 
Report,  so  well  was  the  work  done,  in  most  respects,  and 
so  important  are  both  its  aim  and  the  suggestions  it  makes 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  aim,  that  it  seems  to  merit 
more  than  formal  notice.  It  will,  in  fact,  amply  repay 
most  thoughtful  study. 

The  main  headings  treated,  with  the  space  devoted  to 
each,  are  as  follows: 

The  quality  of  the  output 3  pages 

The  government  of  the  college 2  pages 

The  administration  of  the  college 38  pages 

Instruction  in  the  college 6  pages 

Student  work  and  life 4  pages 

The  cost  of  the  college  and  its  operation 8  pages 
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The  reader  may  guess  that  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
attention  is  given  to  administration  and  especially  to  routine 
administration,  but  of  this  more  hereafter. 

To  begin  the  outline  with  a  series  of  questions  on  the 
quality  of  college  output  (how  even  in  classic  halls  of  learn- 
ing do  we  borrow  from  the  language  of  the  factory  and  the 
mart!)  may  seem  like  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
We  might  better  perhaps  ask  what  the  function  of  the 
college  is,  and  then  go  on  with  the  inquiry  into  the  way 
this  function  is  performed,  ending  with  the  "output"  as 
the  final  test  of  efficiency  (thus  borrowing  further  from 
the  vocabulary  of  commerce),  but  the  present  arrangement 
is  at  least  logical.  "By  their  works  ye  shall  know  them" — 
provided  you  can  find  the  works.  This  test  can  be  applied 
only  after  the  college  has  a  considerable  body  of  graduates, 
and  then  only  in  a  very  general  way.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  college  that  has  the  most  prominent  and  socially 
useful  body  of  alumni  must  have  something  distinctive 
in  its  teaching  and  in  its  general  influence  upon  its  students, 
but  other  things — social  position,  opportunity,  economic 
backing,  stimulative  home  life — never  are  equal.  The 
college  may  pride  itself  upon  its  influence  but  it  must  ever 
remain  exceedingly  difficult  to  isolate  this  influence  suffi- 
ciently to  define  it  or  render  it  capable  of  imitation  by 
other  institutions. 

The  long  section  on  administration  is  divided  into  three 
headings:  Organization  of  Administration  (4  pages).  Con- 
structive Administration  (9  pages).  Routine  Administration 
(25  pages).  Naturally  the  organization  of  administration 
has  to  do  mainly  with  mechanical  details,  yet  here,  as  in 
the  earlier  section  on  the  government  of  the  college,  some 
important  questions  of  policy  are  raised,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  organization  of  the  faculty  and  committees. 
The  most  important  part  of  the  Report  should  be  that  deal- 
ing with  constructive  administration,  for  here  certainly 
we  naturally  look  for  suggestions  for  definite  ways  and  means 
of  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  college  in  its  fundamentals. 
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The   pomt   of   view   of   Constructive   Administration   is 
suggested  by  the  initial  questions  it  propounds: 

"Has  the  college  made  a  scientific  study.  .  .  of  the 
chief  problems  of  college  teaching  and  administration? 
Has  it  definitely  formulated,  in  accordance  with  the  results 
of  such  studies,  fundamental  principles  upon  which  to  base 
its  practise?  Does  it  systematically  review  and  revise 
its  theories  in  the  light  of  new  information  and  added  ex- 
perience?" 

The  topics  suggested  for  constructive  study  comprize: 

a.  The  distinctive  function  of  college  education 

b.  The  relation  of  college  education  to  secondary  and  university  edu- 

cation 

c.  Adaptation  of  the  curriculum  to  the  ends  proposed 

d.  The  time  element  in  college  education 

e.  Promotion  of  effectiveness  in  scholastic  work 
/.  The  legitimate  scope  of  academic  freedom 

g.  The  relation  of  research  to  college  teaching 

h.  Supervision  of  student  life  outside  the  classroom 

i.  The  securing  of  better  personal  knowledge  of  students  and  student 
life 

;.  Democracy  in  college — its  effects  and  tendencies 
k.  Coeducation  vs.  segregation 

/.  Relation  between  number  of  students  and  size  of  plant 
m.  Elimination  of  waste 
n.  Application  of  modern  business  methods  to  college  administration 

0.  Cooperation  with  persons  outside  the  administrative  force 
p.  Moral  and  religious  influence  of  the  college 

q.  Relation  to  instruction  in  secondary  schools 

r.  Relation  with  educational  associations,  learned  societies,  etc. 

5.  Cooperation  with  other  institutions  to  promote  educational  interests 

t.  Public  and  social  service  of  the  college 

Here  certainly  are  enough  Hues  of  inquiry  to  keep  the 
average  college  faculty  busy  for  several  years — without 
ever  entering  upon  the  twenty-five  pages  of  routine  ad- 
ministration. And  here  certainly  we  find  the  very  kernel 
of  the  Report.  Should  it  result  only  in  stimulating  dis- 
cussion of  the  more  important  of  these  topics  it  will  have 
served  a  most  useful  purpose. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  function  of  the  college,  the  first 
topic  suggested.  A  thoro  discussion  of  this  subject  by 
college  faculties  everywhere  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
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dispelling  that  partialness  of  view  and  that  divergency  of 
opinion  now  so  evident  with  regard  to  what  the  college  should 
aim  to  be  and  do. 

The  two  sections  on  the  relation  of  the  college  to  secon- 
dary schools  embody  matters  which  the  secondary  schools 
themselves — more  especially  the  public  high  schools — have 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  college  authorities.  A  thoro 
discussion  can  not  help  but  bring  many  colleges  into  a 
more  rational  frame  of  mind  with  regard  to  the  function  of 
the  high  school. 

The  section  on  the  adaptation  of  the  curriculum  to  the 
ends  proposed  is  pregnant  with  suggestion,  both  positive 
and  negative.  Here  will  be  discust  many  of  the  most 
important  present-day  college  problems.  The  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  elective  system,  of  the  value  of  the  various 
group  systems,  of  major  and  minor  systems,  etc.,  is  here 
raised.  Broader  questions  are  also  involved:  What  sub- 
jects come  properly  within  college  range?  How  much 
research  and  advanced  specialization  is  to  be  permitted 
undergraduates?  How  far  is  the  vocational  attitude  prop- 
erly to  find  a  place  in  college  instruction?  In  our  own 
poor  opinion,  to  keep  down  the  number  of  specialized 
courses  and  to  insist  that  undergraduates  shall  ground 
themselves  thoroly  in  the  elementary  principles  of  certain 
great  subjects  is  one  of  the  greatest  duties  of  the  college, 
as  well  as  one  of  its  hardest  tasks.  It  is  a  proclivity  of 
youth  to  want  to  take  the  course  upside  down — advanced 
and  special  courses  first;  and  it  is  also  always  a  temptation 
to  departments  to  enlarge  their  list  of  detailed  courses. 

What  is  the  legitimate  scope  of  academic  freedom? 
Under  what  circumstances  may  the  college  assume  the  right 
to  interfere  in  the  work  of  a  teacher,  with  reference  to  the 
subject  matter  of  his  courses,  his  standards  of  marking, 
methods  of  teaching,  number  of  courses,  hours  of  teaching, 
etc.?  These  assuredly  are  sometimes  knotty  questions, 
too  often  incapable  of  practical  solution.  The  next  ques- 
tion, as  to  interference  with  a  teacher's  freedom  of  public 
utterance  upon  political,  social,  moral  and  religious  matters, 
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seems  somewhat  impertinent.  It  may  serve  to  raise  the 
very  pertinent  question,  however,  why  the  college  should 
assume  any  right  to  interfere  in  anybody's  public  utterances, 
so  long  as  he  speaks  in  his  own  name  and  not  officially. 

The  section  on  the  relation  of  research  to  college  teaching 
is  only  six  lines  long  but  it  should  be  printed  in  capital 
letters.  Two  significant  questions  are  raised.  Is  the 
service  of  college  teachers  generally  benefited  by  partici- 
pation in  research?  Really,  one  could  wonder  that  this 
question  could  be  raised  at  all,  or  that,  if  raised,  it  could 
possibly  be  answered  in  the  negative;  but  the  question  is 
needed,  and  it  may  well  be  recommended  to  the  numerous 
tribes  of  deans  and  professors  in  small  colleges  who  think 
that  a  teacher  can  teach  sixteen  hours  a  week,  attend 
numberless  committee  meetings,  always  have  time  for  con- 
ferences with  students,  divorce  himself  from  the  desire 
to  do  any  original  work,  and  yet  keep  up  with  his  subject  j 
and  do  first-class  teaching.  The  thing  is  impossible. 
The  popular  dictum  in  many  small  colleges,  and  unfortu- 
nately in  most  normal  schools,  is  that  the  business  of  the 
teacher  is  to  teach.  This  may  well  be  granted.  It  is  i 
probably  recognition  of  the  truth  that  lies  in  the  statement  •' 
that  has  led  one  university,  Columbia,  to  establish  teaching 
professorships  upon  substantially  the  same  basis  of  rank, 
etc.,  as  research  professorships.  But  we  venture  to  beHeve 
that  while  research  professors  may  get  along  very  well  j 
without  teaching,  the  teaching  professor  must  do  some 
research  if  his  teaching  itself  is  not  to  suffer  materially. 
The  other  question.  Should  the  college  assist  teachers  to 
engage  in  research  by  relieving  them  of  some  part  of  the 
usual  work  of  teaching?  is  a  little  vague  as  it  stands,  but  ' 
a  part  of  what  undoubtedly  lies  under  it  is  this.  Should  ' 
college  teachers  be  reUeved  as  far  as  possible  of  routine 
clerical  work,  such  as  typewriting  and  mimeographing  their 
own  outlines,  examination  questions,  etc.,  taking  class 
rolls,  recording  grades,  attending  to  purely  routine  matters 
in  committee  and  faculty  meetings — matters  which  could 
easily    be    delegated    to    some    individual    authority?     In 
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other  words,  shall  professors  be  relieved  of  office  boys'  and 
stenographers'  work  and  devote  the  time  thus  saved  to 
more  productive  enterprises?  This  may  seem  a  small 
question  to  those  who  have  not  seen  the  time  of  many 
men  on  full  professors'  salaries  frittered  away  in  non- 
essentials, but  if  we  are  to  apply  business  principles  to  college 
administration  here  is  one  place  to  begin. 

The  sections  on  the  supervision  of  student  life  outside 
the  classroom  and  the  securing  of  better  personal  knowledge 
of  students  and  student  life  suggest  a  number  of  measures 
that  might  be  desirable  if  we  had  an  instructor  for  every 
ten  students,  but  which  are  practically  out  of  court  when 
any  one  teacher  may  have  anywhere  from  fifty  to  three 
hundred  students  in  his  classes.  Just  here  the  Utopian 
influence  of  Mr.  Birdseye  is  most  apparent. 

Under  the  heading  Democracy  in  College — Eff"ects  and 
Tendencies,  perhaps  the  most  important  question  raised 
concerns  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  faculty.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  faculty  organization,  solidarity,  and  good 
feehng  are  necessary  to  efficiency.  Jealousy,  factionalism, 
and  the  Hke  are  often  fatal,  temporarily  at  least.  Yet 
something  of  the  sort  is  almost  inevitable  in  an  era  of 
change.  The  esprit  de  corps  of  the  average  faculty  today 
will  depend  primarily  upon  the  president.  If  he  is  able 
to  sail  a  clear  way  between  conservative  resistance  to  change 
on  the  part  of  the  old  guard,  and  the  impetuous  trans- 
formation often  desired  by  the  young  blood,  he  accompHshes 
an  extremely  difiicult  and  necessary  task.  No  executive 
could  be  in  a  position  calhng  for  more  fairness  and  openness 
of  mind,  more  tact  and  real  democracy  of  attitude,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  firmness  and  decision  when  the  time 
for  decision  comes.  He  in  a  sense  is  the  court  of  equity 
to  which  all  must  finally  appeal. 

On  the  relation  of  the  number  of  students  to  capacity 
of  plant  two  opposing  views  are  briefly  quoted:  "Honesty 
demands  that  only  so  many  students  be  admitted  as  can  be 
cared  for  properly;"  to  which  some  rejoin  that  "over- 
crowding is  a  condition  of  growth  of  resources;  the  greater 
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it  is,  the  more  urgent  and  effective  are  appeals  for  endow- 
ment." The  only  comment  we  make  is  that  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  here  as  well  as  at  other  places  the  Report  is  drawn 
up  too  exclusively  from  the  standpoint  of  the  privately 
endowed  college. 

The  topic  of  elimination  of  waste  in  the  college  is  doubt- 
less suggested  by  industrial  comparison.  It  is  as  important 
in  one  field  as  in  the  other.  There  is  useless  expenditure 
of  time  and  effort,  it  is  hinted,  first  by  officers,  thru  inad- 
equate organization,  insufficient  clerical  assistance,  and 
unnecessary  administration;  and  secondly  by  teachers 
thru  lack  of  suitable  classrooms  and  offices,  of  sufficient 
apparatus,  of  faciUties  for  the  speedy  performance  of 
clerical  work,  etc.,  and  of  excessive  requirement  of  com- 
mittee and  other  petty  work.  Another  potent  cause  of 
lost  motion  should  have  been  suggested:  "thru  having  to 
teach  too  great  a  variety  of  courses."  This  of  course  applies 
to  college  and  not  to  university  teachers.  It  is  just  possible 
that  here  Hes  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  waste  of  energy, 
at  least  so  far  as  teaching  is  concerned.  And  it  naturally 
follows  when  college  teachers  are  required  to  teach  a  large 
number  of  hours  and  are  more  or  less  discouraged  from  original 
scholarship.  The  third  region  of  waste — that  by  students 
— covers  well-known  matters:  unwise  choice  of  courses, 
failure  in  studies,  undue  devotion  to  outside  interests. 
The  Report  makes  the  positive  statement  that  "the  loss 
to  both  college  and  student  thru  the  student's  dropping 
out  before  graduation  calls  for  careful  study  and  reduction 
to  lowest  limits."  Now  no  such  positive  statement  about 
keeping  every  student  in  college  as  long  as  he  can  be  kept 
there  by  hook  or  crook  will  bear  analysis.  There  is  just 
as  much  room  on  this  matter  for  question  as  elsewliere. 
It  is  not  at  all  clear,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  not  best  for 
a  considerable  number  of  students  to  drop  out  of  college 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  at  least  open  to  argument  that 
time,  money,  and  energy  are  wasted  when  certain  types 
of  mind  and  certain  grades  of  capacity  spend  four  years  in 
an  educative  process  not  adapted  to  their  needs.     Certain 
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individuals  will  be  educated  in  a  college;  certain  others 
will  develop  only  by  the  rough  and  tumble  of  worldly  ex- 
perience, or  by  the  hard  grind  of  the  technical  school.  It 
is  of  course  possible  that  the  college  may  adapt  its  processes 
to  these  minds,  but  it  can  scarcely  meet  their  case  fully 
without  crippling  its  services  to  others. 

Under  the  Moral  and  Religious  Influence  of  the  College 
many  questions  are  raised.  It  is  significant  of  the  role 
which  the  magic  formula,  influence,  pla3^s  in  the  theory 
of  the  small  college  that  nearly  twenty  distinct  questions 
are  here  suggested,  as  against  two,  for  instance,  on  the 
relation  of  research  to  teaching,  or  two  on  the  relation  of 
the  number  of  students  to  size  of  plant.  The  last  section 
under  constructive  administration — the  Public  and  Social 
Service  of  the  College — also  naturally  emphasizes  the  idea 
of  influence,  with  perhaps  a  Httle  too  much  attention  to 
philanthropy  and  religion  to  the  exclusion  of  social  and 
political  endeavors.  Nevertheless  the  section  is  valuable 
in  that  it  can  not  but  stimulate  in  the  colleges  more  of  the 
tendency  already  so  apparent  in  the  universities  for  faculty 
members  to  take  part  in  important  civic  affairs.  Small 
colleges  need  to  stimulate  the  external  interests  of  their 
teachers  to  something  beyond  the  Anti-saloon  League  and 
evangelization. 

We  come  now  to  the  long  section — twenty-five  pages — on 
routine  administration.  Two  general  questions  are  raised: 
"Is  it  conducted  in  strict  accordance  with  the  policies  de- 
veloped in  the  constructive  studies  in  administration? 
Is  it  as  far  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  officers  and  small 
committees?"  Probably  many  readers  of  the  Report  will 
find  it  difficult  to  discover  a  reason  why  the  sharp  distinction 
between  constructive  administration  and  routine  adminis- 
tration is  made,  formally  at  least.  Many  important  ques- 
tions are  to  be  found  in  one  as  well  as  the  other  of  these 
sections,  and  since  any  question  of  method  of  routine  in 
administration  is  also,  broadly  speaking,  a  matter  of  policy, 
the  reason  for  trying  to  cut  a  sharp  line  between  the  two 
kinds  of  administration  does  not  seem  quite  clear.     Im- 
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provement  in  routine   administration   is   constructive   ad- 
ministration. 

Routine  Administration  covers  the  following  topics: 

a.  Cooperation  with  the  board  of  trustees 

b.  Regulation  of  instruction 

c.  Administrative  relations  with  students   (to  which  seventeen  pages 

are  devoted) 

d.  Conduct  of  the  college  library 

e.  Keeping  in  touch  with  alumni  and  former  students 
/.  Cooperation  with  other  educational  institutions,  etc. 

g.  Maintaining  cordial  relations  with  the  local  community 
h.  Participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  outside  world 

Of  these  perhaps  the  one  that  will  challenge  the  most 
attention  is  the  section  on  regulation  of  instruction,  but 
hardly  a  page  will  be  found  that  is  not  so  pregnant  with 
suggestion  that  even  the  casual  reader  will  find  himself 
impelled  to  argument  and  discussion. 

We  have  but  one  suggestion  to  make  with  regard  to  the  brief 
section  on  cooperation  with  the  trustees.  The  questions 
imply  that  the  cooperation  should  all  start  from  the  side 
of  the  faculty.  We  venture  to  assume  that  there  may  be 
boards  of  trustees  that  could  accompUsh  more  in  the  way 
of  furthering  efficiency  were  the  cooperation  to  be  initiated 
more  often  from  their  end. 

Regulation  of  Instruction  deals  with  the  hiring,  pro- 
motion, and  retirement  of  teachers,  their  temure  of  office, 
vacations,  sabbatical  years,  and  salary,  the  adjustment  of 
the  amount  and  nature  of  their  work,  the  adjustment  of 
the  curriculum,  direction  of  summer  session  and  graduate 
instruction,  and — ominous  suggestion — supervision  of  teach- 
ing. It  is  significant  that  in  enumerating  the  quaHties  to 
be  sought  for  in  new  teachers,  personal,  social,  moral,  re- 
ligious come  first,  and  general  education,  special  training, 
scholarship,  abihty  in  research,  last.  Whether  this  is  the 
order  of  importance  in  the  minds  of  the  committee  we  are 
unable  to  say;  but  we  venture  to  reiterate  that  the  college 
that  puts  the  emphasis  on  personaHty  first  and  leaves 
scholarship  to  the  last,  in  the  selection  of  its  teachers, 
is  going  to  fall  short  of  certain  necessary  elements  of  effi- 
ciency.    There  is  today  perhaps  too  much  of  this  exalta- 
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tion  of  the  spiritual  and,  comparatively,  too  little  apprecia- 
ation  of  solid  intellectual  attainments. 

Now  under  "adjustment  of  work  of  teachers"  it  is  per- 
fectly just  to  ask — "Does  the  college  exercise  a  reasonable 
supervision  over  the  service  rendered  to  it  by  the  teachers, 
regulating  the  amounts,  time,  etc.,  with  due  regard  to  all 
interests  concerned  ?"^ — but  when  a  little  farther  on  we  run 
across  the  query,  "Are  regular  reports  received  from  all 
teachers  upon  the  amount  of  work  carried  by  them  in  teach- 
ing, administration,  conferences  with  students,  reading 
papers,  etc.?"  we  must,  as  we  once  heard  a  young  orator 
proclaim,  "pause  and  cogitate."  Are  these  efficiency 
enthusiasts  going  to  reduce  us  high  and  mighty  to  the 
ignominy  of  punching  the  time  clock  every  time  we  are 
held  up  on  the  street  for  a  conference  with  a  student,  or 
snatch  a  few  minutes  between  luncheon  and  class  for  the 
reading  of  some  examination  paper?  The  just  gods  forbid! 
This  whole  commotion  about  introducing  business  methods 
into  college  administration  may  easily  go  too  far  and  have 
detrimental  reactions.  There  is  a  certain  definite  field  for 
it,  but  it  must  not  be  driven  with  too  great  vigor  beyond  a 
certain  limit.  Let  it  by  all  means  be  applied  to  the  financial 
administration,  and  to  the  proper  adjustment  of  resources 
everywhere,  but  "ca'  canny,  mon"  when  you  are  tempted 
to  apply  it,  with  anything  Hke  mathematical,  card-index 
exactitude  to  the  work  of  the  teaching  staff.  It  will  not  do 
to  forget  that  a  teacher,  Hke  a  high  administrative  officer, 
or  a  captain  of  industry,  has  to  have  a  certain  amount  of 
what  is  mis-named  leisure,  and  that  no  formal  system  of 
examination  or  accounting  has  ever  been  devised  for  weigh- 
ing ability  of  this  kind.  The  college  should  hire  teachers 
whose  scholarship,  intellectual  ideals,  industry  and  sense 
of  responsibility  are  such  that  they  will  neither  need,  nor 
indeed,  tolerate,  a  system  which  would  require  from  each 
teacher  a  report  similar  to  what  one  often  hears  from 
Young  Men's  or  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations — 
so  many  hours  spent  thus,  so  many  calls  of  such  and  such  a 
kind  made,  so  many  old  coats  distributed,  etc.,  etc.     We 
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venture  to  think  the  administrative  officers  can  ascertain 
the  relative  needs  of  different  departments  for  additional 
instructors  and  equipment  upon  a  more  effective  basis. 
We  are  the  more  inclined  to  dwell  upon  this  subject  because 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  discussion  of  what  should  go  into  the 
outline  at  this  point,  it  was  seriously  suggested  that  a 
question  as  to  the  advisability  of  having  in  the  college  a 
supervisor — something  like  a  public  school  superintendent — 
should  be  inserted.  Perhaps  the  question  should  have  been 
included.  The  answer  would  be  easy.  The  officer  who  by 
observation,  or  visiting,  attempted  to  exercise  a  more 
intimate  direction  of  instruction  than  at  present  is  exercised 
by  the  average  dean  of  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences 
would  find  a  hard  row  to  hoe  and  little  to  show  for  his  pains. 
Rightly  or  wrongly  college  teachers  as  a  rule  would  resent 
such  supervision,  and,  even  if  they  did  not,  there  would  be 
about  equal  chances  of  improving  their  pedagogical  practise 
and  destroying  that  free  responsibihty  and  individuahty 
of  instruction  which  do  so  much  to  lift  college  and  university 
instruction,  in  spite  of  pedagogical  shortcomings,  above 
the  routine  level  of  the  overworked  secondary  school-teacher. 
With  the  section  on  Supervision  of  Teaching  as  it  finally 
appears  we  have  not  so  much  fault  to  find.  As  it  suggests, 
the  faculty  certainly  should  exercise  some  authority  over 
the  work  of  the  several  departments,  especially  in  respect 
to  the  number  of  courses  offered,  the  methods  of  teaching, 
strictness  of  standards,  size  of  classes,  etc.  It  is  one  thing 
for  the  faculty,  another  thing  for  some  administrative 
officer,  to  exercise  this  control,  however.  In  Oberlin,  while 
the  right  of  the  faculty  to  regulate  these  matters  has  been 
formally  insisted  upon  for  a  long  time,  nevertheless  the 
theory  of  democracy  which  is  put  in  practise  leaves  it  almost 
entirely  with  each  department,  almost,  it  may  be  said,  with 
each  teacher  to  determine  what  courses  shall  be  given, 
and  upon  what  standards  of  scholarship  they  shall  be  con- 
ducted. This  has  had  the  admirable  result  of  increasing 
the  sense  of  responsibility,  of  securing  to  each  individual 
teacher  a  sense  of  real  participation  in  the  determination  of 
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college  policy,  and  the  freedom  to  accomplish  in  his  own 
way  what  he  aims  to  do;  but  it  has  been  attended  with 
the  danger  of  academic  anarchy,  an  absence  of  definite 
and  somewhat  nearly  even  standards  of  scholarship,  a 
noticeable  lack  of  coordination  between  the  courses  of 
different  departments  and  even  between  courses  in  the 
same  department.  This  danger  has  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years  been  obviated  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
formation  of  divisions  and  divisional  committees  and  it  is- 
likely  that  in  the  near  future  the  committee  on  course, 
enlarged  to  represent  every  department  of  instruction, 
will  begin  to  exercise  a  much  more  effective  regulation  of 
the  curriculum  and  of  instructional  standards  than  has. 
been  the  case  up  to  this  time. 

One  question  raised  in  this  connection  will  prove  a  hard 
nut  to  crack:  Are  any  special  means  used  to  ascertain 
the  effectiveness  of  teaching? — i.  e.,  of  individual  teachers. 
Four  methods  for  such  inquiry  are  suggested,  but  there 
are  weighty  objections  against  them  all.  First,  study  of 
the  number  and  character  of  the  students  attracted  to  the 
several  courses,  the  marks  given,  the  order  maintained, 
etc.,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  lead  us  to  definitive  in- 
formation. The  number  of  students  in  a  course  may  mean 
several  things — that  the  course  is  easy,  that  the  professor 
is  popular,  that  the  subject  is  one  that  many  wish  to  take, 
that  it  comes  at  a  convenient  hour,  that  it  is  a  required 
study.  Moreover,  how  are  we  to  judge  the  character  of 
the  students  in  any  class?  Of  course  if  all  the  notoriously 
lazy  students  are  found  in- a  certain  man's  courses,  at  the 
same  time  that  his  marks  average  higher  than  other  in- 
structors' then  there  is  strong  circumstantial  evidence 
that  he  is  not  doing  the  work  properly.  Beyond  this  we 
could  hardly  venture  a  conclusion.  Secondly,  use  of 
questionaires  addressed  to  upper  classmen  and  alumni. 
But  these  are  not  always  likely  to  call  forth  thoughtful, 
frank,  or  even  sincere  answers.  This  and  the  first  method, 
however,  in  combination,  are  likely  to  furnish  about  as  good 
results  as  we  can  hope  to  get.     The  third  suggestion  needs 
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to  be  used  with  extreme  caution,  if  at  all.  Informal  in- 
quiry of  student  opinion  too  often  leads  to  mere  gossip 
with  students  about  instructors  and  professors  other  than 
one's  self.  It  is  likely  to  stimulate  adverse  criticism  where 
no  ground  for  it  exists;  and  in  general  it  affords  a  fertile 
field  for  ever-present  faculty  jealousies  to  work  insidiously 
and  invidiously  thru  the  student  body.  Moreover,  the 
suggestion  rests  upon  a  doubtful  assumption — that  under- 
graduates, especially  underclassmen,  are  good  judges  of 
what  good  college  teaching  is.  There  can  be  Uttle  doubt 
that  glowing  reports  will  go  in  about  the  striking  personaHty 
who  delivers  brilHant  lectures  to  his  classes  but  does  not 
eive  them  work  to  do,  while  the  instructors  of  more  soUd 
attainments  and  less  picturesqueness  will  suffer.  The 
fourth  suggestion — collection  and  filing  of  final  examina- 
tion papers — seems  trivial. 

Two  suggestive  questions  follow:  "Are  full  reports 
received  regularly  from  chairmen  of  divisions  and  heads 
of  departments,  and  suitably  filed?  Are  similar  reports 
received  from  other  teachers?"  Oberlin  practise  answers 
both  these  queries  in  the  affirmative;  and  it  is  probably 
due  to  President  King's  insistence  that  each  teacher  shall 
annually  make  any  suggestions  he  has  in  mind  either  about 
his  own  department  or  any  phase  of  the  life  of  the  college, 
that  has  gone  so  far  to  develop  in  the  OberHn  faculty  an 
esprit  de  corps,  a  sense  of  individual  participation  in  the 
poHcies  of  the  college,  probably  not  excelled  anywhere. 

Turning  to  Control  of  the  Curriculum,  we  start  off  with 
two  questions  which  will  cause  interminable  discussion, 
because  they  demand  comparison  and  weighing  of  funda- 
mental values:  "Is  the  curriculum  kept  well  within  the 
means  of  the  college?  Is  it  confined  to  a  range  of  subjects 
entirely  suited  to  the  college?"  This  is  where  a  large 
committee  on  course  should  find  its  work  cut  out  for  it. 

Administrative  Relations  with  Students  is  the  longest  of 
the  sub-sections — seventeen  pages.  It  treats  of  the  following 
topics : 
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Canvass  for  students 

Admission  of  students 

Supervision  of  work  of  students 

Recording  the  work  of  students 

Providing  aids  to  general  culture 

Oversight  of  the  "community  life"  of  students 

Supervision  of  housing  and  boarding  of  students 

Safeguarding  student  health 

Promotion  of  social  contact  with  teachers 

Administration  of  discipline 

Determining  the  necessary  expenditure  of  students 

Beneficiary  aid 

Securing  appointments  for  graduates 


A  host  of  questions  are  raised,  some  of  them  trivial  but 
many  of  great  importance.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
haustive part  of  the  Report.  Adverse  criticism  is  called 
for  in  one  or  two  instances  only. 

The  first  topic  apparently  takes  it  for  granted  that  the 
college  is  going  to  make  a  canvass  for  students  (in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  already  has  more  than  it  can  teach  well), 
by  advertising,  by  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  secondary 
teachers  and  students,  and  by  "indirect  influences."  One 
of  these  latter  is  representation  by  students  in  tours  of  mu- 
sical organizations,  athletic,  forensic,  and  oratorical  con- 
tests, college  papers,  etc.  Inasmuch  as  the  Report  puts 
no  question  mark  after  these  items,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  we  have  here  a  frank  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
"student  enterprises"  can  be  used,  and  are  used,  by  the 
smaller  colleges  at  least,  for  their  advertising  value.  Shall 
we  not,  then,  add  another  question  or  two?  Do  these 
things  retain  their  tenacious  hold  on  students  and  faculties 
in  part  precisely  because  of  their  advertising  value?  Is  it 
right  that  the  college  should  use  students'  time  (however 
enjoyably  for  them)  for  advertising  pm-poses?  Intercol- 
legiate athletic  contests,  especially  football,  are  especially 
in  point  here. 

Supervision  of  the  Work  of  Students  is  a  very  important 
topic,  covering  seven  pages.     Its  main  divisions  are: 

a.  Regulation  of  the  amount  of  work 

h.  Guidance  in  choice  of  subjects  of  study 

c.  Fixing  and  maintaining  standards 
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d.  Promotion  of  excellence  in  scholarship 

e.  Individual  assistance  to  weak  students 

/.  Discouragement  of  dishonesty  in  college  work 
g.  Requirement  for  graduation 

We    shall   comment   upon   only   one    of    these.     The   sub- 
section on  promotion  of  excellence  in  scholarship  deserves 
sharp  criticism,  not  so  much  for  what  it  does  or  does  not 
contain   specifically,    as  for  the  point   of  view  it  reveals. 
The   suggested   means   for   promoting   scholarship   include 
special    devices    in    grading,    awarding    honors    or    special 
mention,  degrees  with  distinction,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  prizes, 
extra   credit  for   high-grade   work,    etc.     All   this   reminds, 
one  of  the  reward  of  merit  cards  one  used  to  receive  (oc- 
casionally) in  Sunday-school.     With  one  exception — stim- 
ulus   resulting   from    association    between    instructors    and 
students  in  clubs  and  conferences — every  suggestion  made 
is  of  a  mechanical  nature.     Must  we  then  admit  that  the 
college  is  so  Httle  connected  with  the  real  interests  of  life 
that  it    must    resort    to    these   more    or   less    puerile   me- 
chanics to  get  students  to  work?     The  fact  that  all  of  them, 
are  in  actual  use  in  the  colleges,  and  that  they  are  here 
seriously  proposed  as  the  means  of  stimulating  scholarship, 
is  about  the  most  damning  bit  of  evidence  the  antagonists, 
of    the    college    could    casually    pick    up    anywhere.     The 
Report  fails  completely  to  touch  the  fundamental  problem 
of  interest  in  work,  not  only  in  this  section  but  thruout  all 
its  pages.     This  particular  section  is  typical  of  the  dangers, 
any  investigation  of  college  efhciency  is  likely  to  fall  into. 
Attention    will    be    directed    to    the    external,    mechanical 
details  of  administration,  while  the  real  educational  prob- 
lems which  the  inquiry  ought  to  center  upon  will  go  by  the 
board.     Why,    for   instance,    have   we   here   no   hint   that 
scholarship   may   be   stimulated   by   connecting    in    some 
way  the  student's  college  work  with  his  prospective  vo- 
cational   interests — a    connection    long    ago    insisted    upon 
by  Mrs.  Young  and  John  Dewey  and  more  recently  re- 
iterated by  ex- President    Eliot?     The  problem  of  scholar- 
ship   will    be    solved   by    teachers   with    scholarship,    more 
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quickly  than  it  will  by  any  combination  of  mechanical  or 
administrative  devices. 

Had  this  latter  point  of  view  been  taken  rather  than  the 
mechanical  one,  the  next  main  section,  Instruction  in  the 
College,  would  have  been  much  more  fully  developed,  and 
matters  bearing  on  it,  now  scattered  in  various  places 
thruout  the  Report,  would  have  been  focused  together 
to  throw  all  possible  light  upon  this  fundamental  essential 
of  college  efficiency.     The  subject  is  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  The  Teachers: 

a.  Number  of  teachers 

b.  Esprit  de  corps  of  the  teaching  force 
'c.  Qualifications  of  teachers 

2.  The  Work  of  Teachers: 

a.  In  teaching 

b.  In  other  college  duties 

c.  In  outside  work 

3.  The  Conduct  of  Teaching: 

a.  The  curriculum 

b.  The  classes 

The  first  matter  treated  is  the  ratio  of  teachers  to  students 
in  the  several  departments.     This  is  a  pertinent  question 
for  the  reason  that  certain  departments,  Hke  mathematics 
and  the  languages,  arrogate  to  themselves  the  claim  to  small 
classes  and  hence  to  a  large  number  of  instructors,  regard- 
less of  what  other  departments  may  have  or  need.     It  is 
gradually   dawning   on   other   departments,    however,    that 
this  is  a  sort  of  vested-interest  argument  which  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  stand  unchallenged.     It  is,  in  fact,  as  clear 
as  noonday  that  subjects  Hke  economics,  political  science, 
and  philosophy  can  no  more  be  taught  effectively  in  large 
classes  to  undergraduates  by  the  lecture  method  than  can 
chemistry  or  German.     We  venture  to  think  that  the  time 
is  near  at  hand  when  the  newer  departments  will  bring 
pressure    to    secure    those    same    conditions    of    efficiency, 
small  sections  and  adequate  teaching  force,  to  which  the 
older  departments  seem  to  have  established  a  prescriptive 
right.2 

^  Cf.  the  discussions  in  the  Conference  on  the  Teaching  of  Elementary 
Economics,  held  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  October  22,  1909,  published 
in  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  December,  1909. 
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Under  Qualifications  of  Teachers  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  scholarship  is  put  last,  in  an  entirely  subordinate  posi- 
tion. Here  as  elsewhere  the  Report  lacks  perspective. 
There  is  no  suggestion,  no  question  raised,  as  to  whether 
the  prime  essential  of  a  good  college  is  not  a  good  faculty — 
the  best  faculty  that  can  be  obtained.  Not  buildings, 
not  control  of  athletics,  not  administrative  machinery,  not 
ascertaining  how  much  time  a  professor  spends  in  reading 
test  papers,  not  even  securing  Carnegie  pensions,  will  make 
a  college.  But  men  of  keen,  enthusiastic  scholarship,  who 
like  to  teach,  will.  The  small  colleges  might  as  well  recog- 
nize this. 

Passing  over  the  section  on  Student  Life  and  Work,  we 
find  the  important  section  on  financial  matters — The  Cost 
of  the  College  and  its  Operation.  Here  is  involved  the 
general  question  of  economy  and  effectiveness  in  the 
financial  management  of  the  college.  The  following  topics 
are  considered : 

A.  The  organization  of  financial  administration 

B.  The  capital  of  the  college 

C.  Augmenting  its  resources 

D.  The  annual  income 

E.  The  annual  expenditure 

F.  Analysis  of  expenditure 

G.  Elimination  of  waste 

One  question  should  have  been  definitely  raised  here: 
Is  there  any  way  to  keep  administrative  expenses  from 
increasing  out  of  proportion  to  instruction  expenses? 
Indeed  we  may  reasonably  fear  that  a  possible  result  of 
this  whole  Report  may  be  an  extraordinary  increase  of 
administrative  machinery  and  administrative  expense. 

What  now  is  to  be  said  of  the  Report  as  a  whole?  Cer- 
tainly a  large  amount  of  credit  is  due  to  President  King  for 
having  inspired  the  whole  project,  to  the  committee  which 
sat  so  long  and  patiently  in  drafting  it,  and  most  of  all  to 
Professor  Cole  upon  whom  fell  the  burden  of  leadership 
and  final  responsibility.  The  great  value  of  the  work  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  done.  We  may  point  out  what 
we  individually  consider  shortcomings  in  it,  but  the  fact 
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remains  that  one  party  of  surveyors  has  been  over  the  way; 
their  work  can  be  used  by  any  college  faculty  that  feels 
disposed  to  take  up  the  question  of  efficiency,  and  altho 
different  faculties  may  prefer  different  formal  outHning  and 
different  emphasis,  they  can  nevertheless  find  here  a  mine 
of  suggestions  which  will  save  them  a  vast  deal  of  time  and 
effort.  It  is  easy  to  criticize  a  piece  of  work  after  it  has  been 
done;  it  is  another  thing  to  blaze  the  way  and  do  the  work. 
With  this  in  mind  we  may  conclude  this  review  with  a 
summary  of  its  general  shortcomings. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Report  frankly  follows  the  present 
vogue  of  comparing  the  college  to  a  business  organization. 
It  is  no  doubt  valuable  to  apply  business  notions  of  effi- 
ciency to  college  organization,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  draw 
too  close  an  analogy  between  the  two.  A  college  is  not  a 
factory,  where  an  elaborate  cost-keeping  system  is  neces- 
sary, nor  a  mercantile  estabHshment,  which  can  take  in- 
ventory at  the  end  of  the  year  and  strike  a  balance  sheet 
of  resources  and  HabiHties.  The  resources  and  habilities 
of  the  college  are  measured  in  teachers  and  in  students,  not 
in  dollars  and  cents.  No  doubt  many  teachers  would  be 
stimulated  to  better  work  were  they  subject,  or  could  they 
be  subjected,  to  the  sort  of  comparison  a  large  corporation 
constantly  makes  between  the  superintendents  of  its 
various  plants,  but  the  chances  are  that  the  work  of  about 
as  many  others  would  suffer  from  outside  interference. 
Let  the  business  efficiency  idea  be  applied  to  the  work  of 
the  college  treasury  and  the  other  administrative  offices, 
if  you  will,  but,  as  already  said,  go  slowly  when  you  attempt 
to  apply  it  to  the  teaching  staff'. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Report  lacks  perspective,  at 
least  its  perspective  is  distorted.  There  is  an  inordinate 
emphasis  upon  mechanical  devices  and  administrative  de- 
tails, possibly  just  because  these  offer  the  most  obvious 
means  of  drawing  the  comparison  minutely  between  the 
college  and  business.  But  this  procedure  is  content  to 
thumb  over  the  husk  of  education  and  not  get  at  its  real 
meat.     Even   where  instructional  matters   are   under  dis- 
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cussion  the  point  of  view  is  still  that  of  finding  objective 
tests  of  effectiveness  and  amount  of  work  done,  and  of 
applying  external  stimuli  to  get  more  done.  There  is  an 
immense  grasp  of  details,  and  an  adroit  marshalling  of  them 
under  head  and  sub-head,  but  we  fail  to  find,  standing  out 
in  clear  relief,  the  main,  great  essential  problems  of  the 
college,  two  of  which  we  believe  to  be  the  securing  of  a 
faculty  of  high  and  enthusiastic  scholarship  and  teaching 
power,  and  the  finding  of  some  effective  means  of  intro- 
ducing the  "life  career  motive"  into  the  college  students' 
work,  and  of  doing  this  without  destroying  the  college  as 
such  and  turning  it  into  a  technical  school. 

Finally,  the  very  bulkiness  of  the  Report,  its  compre- 
hensive inclusion  of  all  conceivable  topics  and  details,  may 
be  a  disadvantage.  Unless  the  outline  is  used  with  great 
care,  there  is  too  much  material;  the  faculty  that  under- 
takes its  discussion  will  run  the  danger  of  spending  its 
time  on  subordinate  questions  while  the  real  problems  have 
to  wait.  What  is  needed  now  is  a  selection  of  a  Hst  of  the 
most  important  and  essential  matters  for  discussion.  These 
must  be  thrown  into  proper  perspective  with  regard  to  the 
mass  of  administrative  devices  suggested.  This  is  the  real 
basis  for  judging  the  Report.  Does  it  succeed  in  sug- 
gesting, and  in  throwing  into  proper  high  light,  those  lines 
of  inquiry  which  are  most  needed  and  which  will  do  most 
toward  stimulating  the  fundamental  essentials  of  efficiency 
in  colleges?  Given  these  fundamentals,  we  shall  have 
ample  time  to  take  up  details  later. 

A.  B.  Wolfe 
Obbklin  Coi,i,ege 


II 

PRESENT  PROBLEMvS  OF  EDUCATION^ 

Most  influential  educational  positions  in  this  country 
can  affect  directly  only  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of 
education,  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  colleges  and  universities  on  the  other. 
Dr.  Finley's  studies  and  labors  may  cover  the  whole  field. 
I  congratulate  Dr.  Finley  first,  on  the  wide  scope  of  his 
work.  Secondly,  I  congratulate  him  on  the  moment  at 
which  he  enters  on  so  vast  a  labor,  a  time  of  extraordinary 
development  and  progress,  and  of  Hvely  social  awakening 
to  new  objects  and  ends  of  public  education. 

Greater  enlargements  of  educational  effort  have  been 
proposed  within  the  last  ten  years  than  in  any  previous 
period;  and  in  some  respects,  a  real  revolution  in  both 
the  subjects  and  the  methods  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  is  well  started.  Now  the  most  interesting  times 
in  education  and  politics  are  the  times  of  rapid  evolution. 

I  speak  first  of  the  enlargements  of  education.  The 
conception  of  public  education  as  Hmited  to  childhood  and 
youth  has  already  been  greatly  modified.  On  every  hand 
we  see  an  increasing  utihzation  of  schoolhouses  and  school 
equipment  for  the  benefit  of  adults  who  are  already  earning 
a  Uvelihood.  In  many  cities  the  schoolhouses  are  utilized 
as  social  centers  of  instruction  and  rational  entertainment. 
Evening  schools  for  young  men  and  women  already  earning 
wages  receive  much  more  attention  from  municipahties 
than  they  did  even  five  years  ago ;  and  afternoon  and  evening 
technical  schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  classes,  and  correspondence 
schools  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  and  women  who  are 

'  An  address  delivered  at  the  installation  of  Dr.  John  H.  Finley  as  Com- 
missioner of  Education  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  January 
2,  1914. 
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already  engaged  in  a  trade,  or  other  skilled  occupation, 
are  numerous  and  thriving.  The  universities,  thru  their 
extension  departments,  share  amply  in  this  development 
of  education  for  the  adult.  The  United  States  Agricultural 
Department,  the  agricultural  departments  of  many  state 
universities,  and  the  General  Education  Board  endowed 
by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  have  demonstrated  within 
the  last  ten  years  the  enormous  value  to  the  country  of 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  economics,  given  by  well- 
equipped  itinerant  instructors,  directly  to  farmers  and  the 
grow^n-up  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers,  and  followed  up 
by  local  competitions  and  demonstrations.  The  summer 
schools  which  have  multiplied  so  rapidly  during  the  last 
ten  years,  have  proved  highly  serviceable  to  thousands  of 
adults  who  have  already  entered  on  teaching  or  other 
intellectual  calling.  State  and  city  libraries  lend  books 
all  over  their  respective  territories,  soon  with  the  effective 
aid  of  the  parcel  post,  many  of  the  reform  movements, 
in  which  far-seeing  and  public-spirited  men  and  women 
have  recently  engaged,  require  a  large  amount  of  public 
teaching  before  they  can  be  effectively  organized  and  carried 
into  practise;  and  most  of  these  reforms  endeavor  to  use 
directly  and  indirectly  the  services  of  the  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities,  and  to  utilize  their  equipment.  On  this 
comparatively  new  educational  work  the  success  of  many 
social  reforms  absolutely  depends;  such,  for  example,  as 
the  reform  of  the  civil  service,  the  temperance  reform,  the 
diminution  of  infant  mortality,  all  the  new  projects  in  pre- 
ventive medicine,  and  all  the  new  eugenic  proposals.  The 
promoters  of  these  reforms  are  all  preaching,  teaching,  and 
exhorting,  and  their  work  is  fundamentally  educational. 
In  a  democracy  there  is  no  other  way  to  effect  the  needed 
progressive  improvements  in  government,  industries,  and 
social  life.  The  enlargement  of  the  function  of  public 
education,  and  the  improvement  of  its  methods,  are  to  be 
the  main  stays  of  free  institutions.  To  this  mighty  enginery 
your  new  Commissioner  of  Education  has  already  set  his 
hand. 
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Another  kind  of  enlargement  is  taking  place  within  the 
present  educational  structure.  Great  efforts  are  put  forth 
to  keep  children  longer  in  school  before  they  go  to  work; 
to  establish  continuation  schools  for  children  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  years  of  age;  to  improve  superintendence  by  au- 
thorizing several  towns  to  employ  one  superintendent; 
to  create  one  good,  well-equipped,  well-graded  central 
school,  to  which  children  living  at  a  distance  are  transported 
at  the  town's  or  the  state's  expense,  instead  of  several, 
small,  scattered,  ungraded  schools;  to  provide  in  cities 
a  variety  of  secondary  schools  for  both  sexes  in  addition 
to  the  traditional  high  school,  such  for  instance,  as  commercial 
and  mechanic  arts  high  schools.  All  these  interior  modi- 
fications of  the  public  school  system  require  the  cooperation 
of  parents,  pupils,  and  industrial  and  commercial  establish- 
ments to  carry  out  and  make  effective  the  improvements. 
The}^  also  involve  many  changes  of  subjects  and  methods 
within  the  schools  themselves,  particularly  in  the  grades. 
Altho  beginnings  have  been  made  in  many  American  com- 
munities in  several  of  these  directions,  the  bulk  of  the  work 
in  the  country  at  large  still  remains  to  be  done;  and  the 
great  State  of  New  York  is  no  exception  in  this  respect. 

These  improvements  have  been  set  on  foot  in  response 
to  new  conceptions  of  the  objects  to  be  attained  thru  public 
education.  For  the  great  majority  of  children  the  ultimate 
object  of  schooling,  forty  years  ago,  was  to  enable  them 
to  read  and  write,  and  to  do  simple  ciphering.  Those 
slight  acquisitions  at  fourteen  years  of  age  w^re  all  that 
the  mass  of  mankind  was  supposed  to  need  in  order  to  earn 
a  Uvelihood,  and  take  a  fair  part  in  the  processes  of  free 
government.  The  situation  is  completely  changed  today. 
For  the  earning  of  a  good  livelihood  today  the  workman 
needs  much  more  than  the  bare  elements  of  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  which  after  all  are  only  the  tools  of  educa- 
tion or  keys  of  knowledge;  he  needs  a  deal  of  information 
to  enable  him  to  conduct  his  own  life  safely  and  happily, 
and  he  needs  some  sort  of  skill  of  eye  and  hand.  Further- 
more, the  voter  urgently  needs  to  know  something  about 
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the  structure  and  function  of  modern  governments,  of  demo- 
cratic society,  of  the  human  body,  and  of  industrial  organiza- 
tion. None  of  these  subjects  was  alluded  to  in  the  public 
schools  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  even  now  they  receive  but 
scanty  attention.  The  functions  of  government  have  de- 
veloped so  rapidly  within  the  past  fifty  years,  and  touch 
so  nearly  the  well-being  of  the  community,  that  every  voter 
needs  to  understand  what  the  functions  of  government 
really  are,  and  under  what  conditions,  and  by  what  sort 
of  officials  they  can  be  well  discharged.  Government, 
today,  is  expected  to  take  care  of  the  pubHc  health,  to 
regulate  industries  and  commerce,  to  prevent  some  monopHes 
and  to  regulate  others;  to  supervise  all  the  means  of  trans- 
portation by  which  cities  live;  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  vital  public  works;  and  to  conduct  great  systems 
of  public  education.  These  functions  are  numerous,  es- 
sential, and  difficult;  and  none  but  highly-trained  men 
can  perform  them.  Every  voter  needs  to  understand  what 
an  expert  is,  how  experts  are  trained,  and  how  experts  should 
be  utilized  in  the  public  service. 

It  is  only  within  about  forty  years  that  the  mass  of  the 
voters  began  to  use  their  power  to  control  the  government, 
which  previously  had  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  better 
educated  and  more  prosperous  class.  The  real  experiment 
in  democratic  government  is  still  to  be  tried;  and  it  is  only 
thru  a  great  expansion  and  vivification  of  the  functions  of 
pubhc  education  that  this  prodigious  experiment  can  be 
safely  tried. 

Next  I  must  sketch  the  new  subjects  and  methods  of 
instruction.  The  first  addition  that  needs  to  be  made  to  the 
instruction  now  given  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  to  adults 
already  earning  their  hveHhood,  is  instruction  in  the  ele- 
ments of  economics,  and  particularly  in  whatever  relates 
to  labor  and  capital,  and  the  indispensable  union  of  the  two 
in  production,  and  to  the  distribution  of  necessaries,  com- 
forts, and  luxuries,  the  ownership  of  the  instruments  of 
production,  the  relation  of  wages  to  prices,  the  control  of 
monoplies,  and  the  means  of  increasing  the  efficiency — and. 
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therefore,  the  well-being  of  the  entire  community.  There 
would  be  great  danger  to  civilization  in  the  coming  into  the 
control  of  the  government  of  masses  of  people  whose  ideas 
on  these  subjects  were  crude,  mistaken,  or  perverse.  The 
well-being  of  the  population  at  large  can  only  be  increased 
by  increasing  the  total  national  product  of  necessaries  and 
comforts;  and  such  an  increase  of  product  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  increasing  the  average  efficiency  of  the 
whole  people  in  their  work,  or  by  improving  the  economy 
of  the  people  in  the  distribution  and  intelligent  consumption 
of  the  aggregate  product.  Yet  many  people  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  a  mere  rise  of  wages  can  of  itself,  without  increase 
of  product,  cause  an  increase  of  public  well-being.  It  is  an 
object  of  the  utmost  urgency  to  teach  on  a  great  scale  both 
young  people  and  adults,  that  capital  is  nothing  but  the 
agglomeration  of  those  portions  of  the  previous  profits  of 
capital  and  labor  combined,  which  were  not  consumed  at 
the  time,  but  were  saved  to  be  used  in  future  produc- 
tion; and  that  these  savings  are,  as  a  rule,  necessarily 
put  into  lands  and  buildings,  roads,  railroads,  sewers, 
water  supphes,  power  plants,  mines,  and  factories,  which 
then  become  the  means  of  obtaining,  making,  or  trans- 
porting more  or  better  goods  for  the  population  of  suc- 
ceeding years  to  consume.  What  an  admirable  function 
for  a  State  Department  of  Education  is  here  in  sight! 

The  urgent  need  of  a  democracy  for  instruction  in  econom- 
ics is  well  measured  by  its  frequent  failure  to  elect  to 
office  efficient  and  honest  men,  capable  of  giving  the  people 
good  service.  The  progress  of  a  democracy  in  knowledge 
of  economics  will  be  best  indicated  by  its  increasing  success 
in  procuring  an  efficient  public  administration. 

The  last  fifteen  years  have  been  characterized  education- 
ally by  the  introduction  of  new  subjects  into  the  pubHc 
schools  system,  and  by  many  readjustments  of  the  propor- 
tions in  which  the  several  subjects  enter  into  school  programs. 
New  subjects  and  new  methods  have,  in  some  measure, 
penetrated  the  elementary  schools ;  but  naturally  the  second- 
ary schools  have  gained  most  in  regard  to  variety  of  sub- 
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jects  and  new  methods  of  teaching.  The  years  which  stretch 
just  before  us  will  see  large  developments  in  both  these 
directions.  Some  educational  administrators  have  already 
learnt,  and  more  are  learning,  that  it  is  indispensable  for 
a  public  school  to  give  much  more  attention,  than  has 
heretofore  been  given,  to  the  systematic  training  of  the 
senses,  and  to  implanting  habits  of  close  observation, 
accurate  recording,  and  careful  comparing  of  records. 
In  the  modern  industries  individual  skill  of  eye  and  hand 
tell  more  and  more  on  the  individual's  earnings  and  the 
total  productiveness.  Well-trained  senses  also  add  greatly 
to  the  enjoyment  of  rational  pleasures.  All  schools  must 
hereafter  attend  more  carefully  than  heretofore  to  this, 
training  of  the  senses. 

The  subjects  thru  which  the  senses  can  best  be  trained 
are  also  those  in  which  mental  application,  or  control  by 
the  will  over  mental  processes,  can  best  be  practised. 
Furthermore,  thru  the  same  subjects  which  best  afford 
training  for  the  senses,  the  information  most  needed  by 
the  child  and  the  adult  of  today  may  best  be  acquired.. 
What  are  these  subjects?  First,  the  sciences,  such  as  chem- 
istry, physics,  and  biology ;  secondly,  the  household  arts ; 
thirdly,  the  use  of  common  tools  in  the  simple  trades;, 
fourthly,  drawing;  and  fifthly,  music. 

All  these  subjects  should  be  started  in  proper  sequence 
in  the  elementary  schools,  and  in  methods  carefully  adapted 
to  the  bodily  and  mental  development  of  the  children; 
and  all  of  them  should  be  carried  thru  the  secondary  schools. 
There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  in  this  theoretical  prescrip- 
tion. Herbert  Spencer  stated  it,  and  urged  it  aggressively 
fifty-five  years  ago,  and  many  other  educational  philosophers 
have  pleaded  for  it.  Spencer's  doctrine  that  science  was 
the  knowledge  of  greatest  worth,  and  that  skill  in  the  arts 
by  which  the  individual  and  the  community  live  should 
be  a  prime  object  in  all  sorts  of  education,  gained  scanty 
acceptance  in  the  generation  to  which  he  belonged;  and 
even  now  is  not  the  cause  of  the  present  movement  towards 
the  sciences  and  the  useful  arts  as  means,  or  staple,  of  edu- 
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cation.  The  real  cause  of  the  present  American  tendencies 
in  education  is  the  new  and  complete  dependence  of  modern 
industries,  commerce,  and  government  on  appHed  science 
working  thru  mechanical  power,  machinery,  the  wiser 
utihzation  of  nattu-al  resources,  and  the  varied  skills  which 
human  beings  must  possess  in  order  to  direct  these  new 
agencies.  The  first  duty  in  the  education  of  the  young 
is  to  prepare  them,  effectively,  for  usefulness  and  a  fruitful 
life  in  the  actual  world  into  which  they  are  soon  going  out 
— a  world  very  different  from  the  world  of  1850  and  even 
of  1880.  This  is  the  justification  of  the  popular  demand 
for  vocational  training.  The  demand  is,  of  course,  too 
narrow — it  should  cover  the  whole  period  of  education  and 
apply  to  all  educational  means  and  methods. 

To  most  men  and  women  brought  up  on  language,  litera- 
ture, history,  and  philosophy — with  a  dash  of  incompatible 
elementary  mathematics — this  doctrine  is  repulsive;  it 
seems  to  them  utilitarian,  materialistic,  and  unimaginative, 
devoid  of  idealism  and,  almost,  of  moraHty.  But  what, 
in  fact,  are  the  effects  of  this  sort  of  training  on  children 
and  adults?  The  desirable  mental  and  moral  effects  on 
children  can  be  more  surely  attained  by  the  new  training 
than  by  the  old;  and  if  we  look  at  the  mental  and  moral 
development  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  it  is  plain  that 
the  era  of  pure  and  applied  science,  which  began  near  the 
opening  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  has  been  remarkable 
for  ethical  development,  for  wonderful  uses  of  the  human 
imagination  in  new  fields,  for  amazing  instances  of  the  power 
of  the  human  mind  over  nature,  and  for  extraordinary  dem- 
onstrations of  the  attunement  of  man's  mind  to  the  Creative 
IntelUgence.  Only  those  who  know  little  or  nothing  about 
the  sciences  conceive  of  them  as  unesthetic,  unimaginative, 
or  unmoral.  Regarded  as  material  for  education,  they  are, 
in  the  highest  degree,  charged  with  beauty,  grace,  order, 
and  rectitude. 

The  American  schools,  public,  private,  and  endowed, 
have  always  tried  to  give  some  lessons  in  behavior,  manners, 
duty,  and  patriotism,  but  the  social  and  industrial    expe- 
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riences  of  the  past  twenty  years  prove  that  enlargement  of 
this  sort  of  teaching  is  imperative. 

These  principles  will  be  illustrated  as  we  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  methods  of  teaching  the  sciences  and  arts  in 
the  elementary  and  secondar}^  schools.  AATien  we  speak 
of  training  the  senses,  just  what  do  we  mean?  Do  we  mean 
that  we  propose  to  train  the  child  to  see  correctly  or  accur- 
ately, to  touch  deftly,  and  to  learn  more  and  more  by  touch- 
ing, and  to  hear  with  precision  in  regard  to  tone,  time, 
rhythm,  and  inflection?  All  this  is,  obviously,  training  in 
accuracy,  in  doing  whatever  we  do  just  right,  and  not  about 
right,  or  well  enough.  When  we  require  a  child  to  make 
a  correct  report  of  what  he  has  seen,  touched,  or  heard, 
either  orally  or  in  writing,  we  train  the  memory  and  the 
power  of  expression  in  language;  and  there  is  no  better 
training  in  the  accurate  use  of  the  native  language.  When 
we  require  a  boy  to  plane  a  board  to  a  true  level,  or  a  girl 
to  produce  a  pudding  or  a  cake  from  a  well-exprest,  accurate 
recipe,  we  are  training  him  or  her  to  get  moral  effects  on 
his  or  her  character  as  well  as  a  material  result.  To  do 
a  mechanical  or  artistic  piece  of  work  thoroly  is  much  more 
than  the  material  operation;  it  is  a  moral  achievement. 
To  conceive,  plan,  and  get  into  operation,  and  keep  profit- 
able a  great  factory,  machine-shop,  mill,  or  mine,  requires 
an  immense  effort  of  the  imagination,  and  moral  qualities 
of  a  high  order.  The  transformation  wrought  in  business 
ethics  in  the  last  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  the 
first  years  of  the  Twentieth,  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
great  moral  and  humanitarian  movements  of  modern  times 
— and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

The  uniform  method  of  teaching  the  sciences  and  .arts 
at  school  must  be  the  laboratory  method,  which  calls  for 
accurate  observation  from  every  pupil,  and  attentive  use, 
every  day,  of  eyes,  ears,  and  fingers.  In  the  rural  elementary 
schools  much  of  this  work  should  be  done  out-of-doors, 
on  walks  and  excursions  to  see  in  operation  the  forces  which 
have  moulded  and  are  moulding  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
in  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  and  flowers,  and  in  the 
study  of  insects  and  domestic  animals.     In  the  lower  grades 
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there  will  be  more  of  exposition  and  leading;  in  the  upper 
grades,  and  the  secondary  schools,  more  of  independent 
work  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Accompanying  all  the  labora- 
tory work  should  go  incessant  practise  in  speaking  and  writ- 
ing, the  quaUty  and  quantity  being  proportioned  to  the  age 
of  the  pupil.  Books  and  reading  should  hold  a  secondary, 
but  still  an  important  place.  Among  the  arts  to  be  acquired, 
reading  aloud,  drawing,  and  singing  should  hold  high  places; 
for  there  is  invaluable  training,  as  well  as  great  utiHty, 
in  all  three.  Drawing  has  the  advantage  of  providing, 
simultaneously,  admirable  training  for  both  eye  and  hand. 
Music  is  highly  desirable,  not  only  as  training  for  the  indi- 
vidual, but  as  imparting  a  high  and  durable  capacity  for 
enjoyment,  and  power  to  give  pleasure  to  others.  In 
none  of  our  schemes  of  education  have  we  thot  enough 
about  this  power — so  precious  in  its  effects  on  children 
and  youth — of  giving  pleasure  to  other  people. 

All  the  while  the  child  should  have  it  in  mind  that  he  is 
acquiring  arts  and  faculties  which  will  enable  him  to  make 
himself  useful  to  others,  and  so,  by  and  by  to  earn  his  own 
liveUhood,  and  that  of  his  family.  The  normal  human 
loves  and  devotions  should  be  presented  as  motives.  The 
desire  for  approbation,  and  for  success  in  competition  may 
be  rehed  on. 

An  important  distinction  between  this  method  in  educa- 
tion, and  the  earlier  method,  is  that  it  leads  the  child  to 
1   personal  activity;  it  teaches  thru  action.     The  attitude  of 
the  child  toward  language,  literature,  history,  and  philosophy 
is  ordinarily  that  of  passive  reception,  or  absorption.     The 
memory  is  exercised   on   words   and   on  sayings   of  other 
people.     The  child  hears  about  men  and  things;   his  mind 
plays   upon   stories,    descriptions,    narratives,    and   poems; 
not  on  real  things  and  persons  that  he  has  seen,  or  on  events 
j   in  which  he   took  part.     There  is   a  wide   difference  for 
!   training  purposes  between  absorbing  a  narrative  written 
i    by  another,  and  producing  a  narrative  yourself  about  events 
you  have  witnessed;  and  the  latter  is  far  the  best  training 
process.     Moreover,  the  latter  by  no  means  excludes  the 
former.     The  good  teacher  gets  a  strong  reaction  from  the 
child,  and  that  reaction  is  the  real  training. 
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It  is  already  demonstrated  that  normal  children  take 
much  more  interest  in  the  subjects  and  the  methods  here 
described,  than  they  do  in  the  subjects  and  methods  of 
the  old  regime;  and  this  increased  interest  in  school  work, 
on  the  part  of  the  children,  would  be  a  sufficient  argument 
in  favor  of  the  change.  Inasmuch  as  no  adult  or  well- 
trained  person  can  ever  do  his  best  unless  he  is  thoroly 
interested  in  his  work,  it  may  be  assumed  that  no  child 
can  do  his  best  work  when  he  is  driven  to  a  task  which  he 
dishkes,  or  to  which  he  is  indifferent.  Some  rather  archaic 
persons  maintain  that  there  is  no  disciphne  in  work  which 
is  not  repulsive,  or  at  least  uninteresting ;  but  the  fact  seems 
to  be  that  work  done  without  interest  and  pleasure  is  never 
good  work  in  regard  to  either  intensity  or  rapidity.  Child 
work  without  interest  compares  with  interested  child  work 
just  as  slave  labor  compares  with  free  labor — product 
smaller  and  enjoyment  nil. 

I  lately  witnessed  in  a  private  school,  in  Buffalo,  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  Dalcroze  method  of  training  young  children 
and   adolescents   to   make  rhythmical   movements   of  the 
Hmbs,  head,  and  body  in  time  with  music;  no  apparatus 
was  used,  and  no  implements  of  any  sort.     The  movements 
were  slow  or  quick,  grave  or  gay,  and  were  highly  enjoyable; 
but  they  always  required  on  the  part  of  the  child  two  mental 
exertions  of  high  value.     First,   a  concentrated  attention 
to  the  music,  with  instant  response  to  any  change  of  rhythm 
therein;    and    secondly,    complete    inhibition    of   irrelevant 
sights  and  sounds.     The  attention  given  by  the  children, 
moment  by  moment,  and  the  concentration  of  their  wills 
on  the  sport  were  most  remarkable.     The  immediate  phys- 
ical result  of  this  training  is  the  improvement  the  children 
exhibit  in  agihty,   alertness,   grace,   and  cooperative  skill; 
but  the  most  important  result  is  the  strenuous  training  of 
mind  and  will;  for  the  mental  power  and  the  self  control 
acquired  in  these  exercises  are  the  best  results  of  any  edu- 
cation, since  they  are  apphcable  anywhere  to  any  subject. 
An  agreeable  and  useful  outcome  of  the  Dalcroze  method 
of  rhythmical  movements  is  that  it  leads  straight  to  a  very 
desirable  kind  of  active,   graceful,   pleasurable,   animating 
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dancing.  The  Dalcroze  method  is  a  strong  case  of  teaching 
thru  action  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

The  need  of  instruction  at  school  in  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
tools  of  the  fundamental  trades  is  really  very  urgent,  now 
that  the  wages  in  the  building  trades  are  so  high  that  the 
house  owner  with  a  moderate  income  ought  to  be  able  to 
make  his  own  repairs ;  for  he  can  hardly  call  any  mechanic 
into  his  house  without  paying  him,  by  the  day,  more  than 
he  earns  himself.  The  need,  too,  of  widely  diffused  in- 
struction in  the  art  of  cooking  has  long  been  pressing;  but 
it  is  much  more  pressing  now  that  the  cost  of  food  in  this 
country  has  risen  so  seriously.  Fortunately,  with  skilful 
cooking  the  cost  of  feeding  an  average  American  family 
can  be  much  reduced  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  family; 
since  the  most  expensive  elements  in  the  diet  which  an  ordi- 
nary American  prefers  are  hygienically  inexpedient. 

Within  three  or  four  years  the  American  public  has 
undergone  a  change  of  mind  regarding  teaching  in  schools 
and  colleges  what  is  called  social  hygiene;  a  delicate  and 
difficult  subject,  which  ought  to  be  preceded  at  school  by 
instruction  in  the  elements  of  biology.  Nearly  everybody 
agrees  that  the  former  policy  of  silence  on  the  subject  of 
social  hygiene  has  failed,  and  yet  nearly  everybody  perceives 
that  it  is  impossible  to  teach  it  in  the  public  schools  without 
imposing  careful  limitations.  There  is  indeed  very  serious 
difficulty  in  providing,  in  the  great  public  school  systems, 
competent  instruction  in  the  sciences  and  in  the  arts  which 
-depend  directly  on  appUed  science,  for  the  reason  that  well- 
trained  teachers  of  these  subjects  are  but  few.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  educational  administrator  always  is  how  to  get 
into  practise  well-known  theories  in  education,  long  since 
accepted  by  the  educated  world  at  large,  or  at  least  by  him. 
This  is  to  be  Dr.  Finley's  great  task;  to  get  into  practise 
all  over  this  great  state,  in  urban  and  rural  communities 
alike,  principles  of  education  which  the  leaders  of  educa- 
tional thought  have  established,  but  have  never,  or  seldom, 
seen  put  into  effective  execution.  I  dare  say  that  the  first 
problem,  with  which  your  new  Commissioner  of  Education 
will  grapple,  will  be  the  problem  of  training  teachers  for  the 
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new  work  he  plans,  as,  for  instance,  for  the  laboratory- 
teaching  of  the  sciences,  for  teaching  English  thru  reading 
aloud,  the  daily  writing  of  accurate  descriptions  and  narra- 
tives, the  frequent  recitation  and  the  occasional  opportunity 
for  dramatic  expression,  and  for  the  teaching  of  economics 
and  social  hygiene. 

Having  myself  now  retired  from  long  educational  service, 
I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  feel  the  strongest 
sympathy  for  Dr.  Finley  as  he  enters  upon  his  new  func- 
tions. Under  similar  conditions,  I  undertook,  forty-five 
years  ago,  a  hke  task  in  a  narrower  field ;  the  task  of  intro- 
ducing into  an  old  college,  whose  rules  and  practises  had 
been  rather  firmly  fixt  by  custom  and  tradition,  many  new 
subjects  of  instruction  with  a  regulated  freedom,  of  election 
for  the  student  among  all  the  subjects.  Then  and  there  as 
now  and  here,  an  educational  administrator  found  his 
task  to  be  to  bring  into  use  educational  principles  which 
had  been  often  stated  and  sometimes  partially  accepted, 
but  never  given  free  play.  Mine  was  a  difficult  but  in- 
spiring task,  as  Dr.  Finley's  will  be.  The  veteran  heartily 
congratulates  the  pubhc  servant  in  his  prime  on  his  cheerful 
prospects  and  wide  opportunities,  and  also  on  the  difficulties 
and  obstacles  he  will  certainly  encounter;  his  prospects 
and  opportunities  invite  him  to  his  noble  task;  but  his 
conflicts  with  discouragements  and  doubts  will  reward  him 
most,  and  in  the  end  make  his  career — which  we  all  hope 
will  be  long — memorable  in  the  educational  history  of  this 
state  and  of  the  country. 

Chari.es  W.  Euot 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


Ill 

THE  BETTER  ARTICULATION  OF  THE  PARTS  OF 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

The  reorganization  plan  under  which  the  school  depart- 
ment of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  is  now  working,  went  into  effect 
in  January,  1910.  This  plan  proposed  that  the  twelve 
school  grades  or  years  be  broken  into  three  groups;  the 
first  group,  elementary,  to  comprize  the  first  six  years  of 
school  life;  the  second,  the  lower  high  school,  to  comprize 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  years;  and  the  third  group, 
the  upper  high  school,  to  embrace  all  pupils  of  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  years.  In  its  ideal  form  the  plan 
'  required  separate  buildings  for  the  elementary  division, 
a  separate  building  for  the  lower  high  school  grades  at  the 
center  of  each  group  of  .elementary  schools,  and  an  upper 
high  school  at  the  geographical  center  of  the  entire  city, 
and  thus  at  a  point  equally  convenient  to  all.  In  practise 
it  was  found  that  the  buildings  which  were  suited  in  size 
and  equipment  to  the  work  of  the  lower  high  schools  were 
not  in  every  case  situated  at  points  altogether  central  and 
convenient  to  all  of  a  given  group  of  elementary  schools. 
Furthermore,  inasmuch  as  such  buildings  were  already 
filled  to  capacity  with  children  of  the  first  eight  years,  it 
was  necessary  to  transfer  to  schools  situated  farther  out,  a 
sufficient  number  of  children  to  make  room  for  the  sev- 
enth, eighth,  and  ninth  grades  to  be  congregated  therein. 
In  consequence  of  the  inconvenience  both  to  the  younger 
children,  in  being  transferred  to  outlying  schools,  and  to 
the  older  children,  in  being  brought  in  to  the  lower  high 
schools,  objection  was  at  once  made  by  some  of  the  parents 
concerned. 

When  first  suggested,  the  plan  contemplated  transferring 
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all  of  the  children  in  the  first  six  grades  from  the  central  or 
lower  high  school  buildings  and  distributing  them  among 
the  elementary  schools  of  the  respective  attendance  districts. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  such  action  would  require  that 
the  little  children  who  were  living  within  the  shadows  of 
the  central  school  would  be  obliged  to  attend  schools  sit- 
uated at  prohibitive  distances.  Two  ways  of  meeting  this 
serious  objection  to  the  plan  were  considered:  first,  retaining 
a  sufficient  number  of  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  first  two  or 
three  grades  and  transferring  the  entire  enrolment  of  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades;  second,  retaining  six  rooms, 
one  for  each  of  the  first  six  grades  to  accommodate  those 
children,  only,  who  resided  in  close  proximity  to  the  school 
in  question.  The  latter  method  was  finally  adopted  and  has 
worked  satisfactorily. 

Another  serious  difficulty  was  encountered  in  carrying 
the  proposed  plan  into  effect,  namely,  the  attachment  which 
the  children  in  the  upper  grades  had  formed  for  their  re- 
spective schools,  and  their  disinclination  to  leave  their  home 
school  and  the  teachers  with  whom  they  were  acquainted 
until  their  eighth  grade  course  was  completed.  This 
difficulty  was  met  by  compelling  only  those  children  who 
had  completed  the  work  of  the  sixth  grade  in  the  outlying 
buildings  to  come  in  at  a  given  time  to  the  central  school. 
The  grades  which  had  already  entered  upon  the  work  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  years  were  permitted  to  choose  whether 
to  remain  in  their  home  schools  or  be  transferred  to  the 
central  school,  such  decision  to  be  determined  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  class  after  conference  with  the  parents 
and  after  the  educational  advantages  to  be  obtained  at  the 
lower  high  schools  had  been  pointed  out  to  them.  In  several 
instances  classes  chose  to  enter  the  central  schools  im- 
mediately, but  in  other  instances  the  feeling  for  the  home 
school  was  so  strong  that  they  remained  there  until  the 
completion  of  their  eighth  year's  work.  A  transition  period 
of  one  and  one-half  years,  three  terms,  however,  has  been 
sufficient  to  bring  them  all  in  to  the  central  schools  and 
without  the  necessity  of  exercising  distasteful  compulsions. 
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A  series  of  difficulties  which  had  to  be  met  arose  in 
connection  with  the  internal  organization,  especially  as 
it  affected  the  personnel  of  the  school  corps.  The  plan 
required  that  the  principals  of  the  lower  high  schools  should 
hold  certificates  of  high  school  grade  and  that  the  teachers 
of  said  schools  should  also  be  teachers  empowered  by  law 
to  do  high  school  work.  A  further  difficulty  was  also  met 
respecting  the  salaries  of  the  principals  of  the  elementary 
schools.  The  salary  schedule  under  which  the  principals 
operate  bases  salary  upon  the  grade  of  the  building  which, 
in  turn,  is  determined  by  the  number  of  rooms  occupied. 
For  instance,  a  sixteen-room  building  falls  into  one  class 
whereas  a  fifteen-room  building  is  in  the  class  below  in  re- 
spect to  the  principal's  salary. 

The  first  difficulty  was  met  by  a  transfer  of  principals, 
an  arrangement  which  was  made  easy  because  of  the  fine 
spirit  of  the  men  in  question.  In  respect  to  the  standard 
of  certification  required  of  the  teachers,  Httle  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  practise  because  of  the  fact  that  those  teach- 
ers at  the  central  schools  who  had  been  doing  successful 
work  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  were  retained  in  their 
same  positions,  and  the  high  school  requirement  was  made 
to  apply  to  new  teachers  coming  into  the  department  and 
who  for  the  most  part  were  to  be  assigned  to  the  ninth  grade 
which,  in  accordance  with  California  law,  is  the  first  year 
of  the  high  school  division.  The  salary  schedule  was  so 
amended  as  to  place  all  teachers  of  the  lower  high  schools, 
teaching  on  grammar  grade  certificates,  on  the  grammar 
school  salary  schedule,  and  all  teachers  teaching  on  high 
school  certificates  on  the  salary  schedule  of  the  high  school. 
The  third  objection  from  the  corps  was  met  by  a  liberal 
action  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  education  to  the  effect 
that  the  principals  of  the  elementary  schools  should  not 
suffer  loss  in  salary  due  to  a  decrease  in  attendance  during 
the  period  of  transition.  In  these  ways  the  objections  to 
the  plan,  growing  out  of  the  personal  interests  of  the  school 
corps,  were  met. 

Still  another  objection  was  raised,  namely,  that  such  an 
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arrangement  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  state 
which  view  the  elementary  school  district  and  the  high  school 
district  as  two  separate  corporate  entities,  the  one  being 
represented  by  an  elementary  school  board  of  education  and 
the  other  by  a  high  school  board  of  education.  Altho  the 
personnel  of  the  two  boards  is  the  same,  yet  under  the  law 
the  bodies  are  separate  and  distinct.  Again,  the  law  pro- 
vides that  funds  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  elementary 
school  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  high  school  on  the  other, 
must  be  kept  separate  both  as  regards  income  and  expendi- 
ture. Again,  the  school  law  provides  that  certain  subjects 
shall  be  taught  in  the  elementary  school  and  certain  others 
in  the  high  school;  also,  the  state  has  adopted  a  series  of 
textbooks  which  must  be  used  in  the  elementary  schools; 
furthermore,  it  decrees  that  no  teacher  shall  teach  a  class 
of  high  school  grade  who  does  not  possess  a  high  school 
certificate  issued  by  the  state  authorities.  These  objections 
proved  not  to  be  serious,  for  by  being  careful  to  use  the  state 
textbooks  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  lower  high 
school;  to  keep  the  record  of  attendance  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  separate  from  that  of  the  ninth  grade, 
upon  each  of  which  the  apportionment  of  the  state  school 
fund,  in  part,  is  based;  and  to  assign  to  the  ninth  grade, 
only  those  teachers  in  the  lower  high  school  who  were  teach- 
ing on  high  school  certificates,  it  was  easy  to  carry  the  plan 
into  effect,  even  under  a  law  which  does  not  contemplate  such 
an  arrangement. 

A  final  difficulty  has  arisen  due  to  congestion  at  the 
central  schools  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  city  is  growing 
rapidly.  The  capacity  margin  of  the  entire  department 
has  now  become  exhausted,  and  the  people  must  take  steps 
toward  providing  for  the  growth  of  the  future.  Berkeley 
is  now  a  city  having  a  population  of  forty  thousand.  It  is 
somewhat  compactly  built  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
school  plan  lends  itself  to  an  arrangement  of  one  lower  high 
school  in  each  of  the  geographical  quarters  of  the  city. 
When  steps  are  finally  taken  toward  bonding  the  city  to 
secure  additional  school  facilities  the  plan  will  undoubtedly 
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be  adopted  providing,  at  the  geographical  center  of  each  of 
these  quarters,  a  site  and  a  building  erected  expressly  for 
the  needs  of  such  schools.  This  arrangement  will  enable 
the  department  at  once  to  secure  additional  capacity  in 
practically  every  one  of  its  schools,  and  at  the  same  time 
will  finally  end  all  objections  based  on  lack  of  school  prox- 
imity. 

Recognizing  that  a  plan  involving  inconvenience,  even 
tho  such  was  not  serious,  and  also  recognizing  how  per- 
sistently people  cling  to  tradition  and  how  timidly  they 
face  changes,  it  was  clearly  necessary  to  build  up  in  the 
community  a  strong  sentiment  in  support  of  the  same  before 
the  board  of  education  could  be  expected  to  take  affirmative 
action.  A  period  of  two  months,  therefore,  prior  to  its 
adoption  by  the  board  was  devoted  to  a  campaign  of  pub- 
Ucity.  Alany  meetings  were  held  by  improvement  clubs, 
mothers'  clubs,  parent-teachers'  associations,  and  other 
civic  bodies  for  its  examination.  Even  the  churches  co- 
operated in  the  effort  to  place  before  all  of  the  people  in- 
terested in  the  schools  the  details  of  the  plan.  A  printed 
explanation  of  the  contemplated  scheme  was  placed  in  every 
home  in  the  city.  Articles  descriptive  of  the  same  ap- 
peared almost  daily  in  the  columns  of  the  local  press. 
More  than  thirty  meetings  were  held  among  the  citizens 
for  a  discussion  of  the  plan,  during  each  of  which  full  op- 
portunity was  given  for  the  presentation  and  frank  dis- 
cussion of  the  objections.  In  consequence  of  this  period 
of  discussion,  the  objections  were  so  far  overcome  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  organized  bodies  of  citizens  endorsed  the 
proposed  arrangement,  whereupon,  with  complete  unan- 
imity, the  board  of  education  authorized  its  inauguration 
knowing  that  the  plan  would  be  given  sympathetic  trial 
by  the  people. 

The  form  of  the  organization  under  which  the  lower 
high  schools  were  established  was  that  commonly  found  in 
high  schools  thruout  the  country  embracing,  so  far  as  the 
corps  of  instructors  is  concerned,  a  principal  and  teachers 
selected  to  combine  in  each  sympathy  with  children  of  the 
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adolescent  age,  and  a  wider  scholastic  outlook  than  is  to  be 
found  ordinarily  among  teachers  limited  to  a  preparation 
for  grammar  school  work.  As  in  the  upper  high  school, 
classes  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  subjects  studied  rather 
than  upon  the  basis  of  school  age.  Promotion,  as  in  the 
upper  high  school,  is  likewise  upon  subjects  and  credits 
received  therein  rather  than  by  the  class  system  which  pre- 
vails in  the  grades.  It  is  also  possible  in  these  schools, 
within  Umits,  to  elect  certain  courses  on  the  assumption 
that  it  is  inadvisable  to  require  all  children  entering  the 
adolescent  period  to  pursue  the  same  studies. 

To  bring  about  an  organic  unity  between  the  work  of 
these  lower  high  schools  and  that  of  the  upper  high  school, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  department  heads  of  the  latter  has 
been  extended  dow^nward  to  include  kindred  hnes  of  work 
therein  begun.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  head  of  the  history 
department  supervises  the  work  in  the  general  field  of 
history  from  the  seventh  grade  inclusive  upwards;  so  with 
the  head  of  the  department  of  mathematics,  of  science,  of 
EngUsh,  of  the  languages,  of  commercial  work,  and  of 
mechanic  arts.  In  two  departments,  that  of  drawing  and 
household  arts,  the  work  thruout  the  entire  department 
including  the  three  divisions  is  under  the  same  supervision, 
respectively.  In  music,  the  work  of  the  supervisor  of  the 
elementary  grades  has  been  extended  upwards  to  include 
that  of  the  lower  high  schools.  The  elementary  schools, 
except  for  the  special  subjects  of  music,  drawing,  and  house- 
hold arts,  are  under  the  general  control  of  a  supervisor  of 
elementary  grades  who  is  responsible  for  the  work  of  the 
schools  embracing  the  first  six  years.  Aside  from  offering 
electives  within  certain  limitations,  a  differentiation  has 
been  made  in  the  work  of  the  lower  high  schools  themselves. 
In  three  of  the  schools  courses  are  duplicated,  but  in  the 
fourth  school  commercial  and  industrial  courses  are  em- 
phasized as  this  particular  school  is  situated  in  the  industrial 
section  of  the  city. 

In  this  general  arrangement  the  lower  high  school  is 
viewed  as  providing  a  three-year   period  between  the  ele- 
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mentary  school  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  upper  high  school 
on  the  other,  which  should  be  lookt  upon  primarily  as  a 
transition  period  from  the  one  to  the  other  in  everything 
except  the  content  of  the  school  courses.  Under  the  tra- 
ditional organization  the  break  between  the  elementary 
school  and  the  high  school  is  a  distinct  one  for  the  child. 
In  the  one,  the  pupil  leans  heavily  upon  his  teacher  both 
during  hours  of  recitation  and  hours  of  study;  in  the  high 
school,  particularly  during  the  periods  of  study,  the  pupil 
is  thrown  entirely  upon  his  own  responsibihty,  for  w^hich 
his  prehminary  school  training  has  never  prepared  him. 
Standards  of  scholarship,  methods  of  instruction,  and 
methods  of  administration  are  all  different.  In  short, 
under  the  customary  procedure  the  child  enters  a  new  world, 
and  in  all  of  these  important  particulars  without  preparation 
therefor.  The  lower  high  school  provides  a  three-year 
period  during  which  the  chief  objective,  in  matters  per- 
taining to  school  administration,  is  that  of  a  gradual  trans- 
ition from  the  machinery  of  the  elementary  school  to  that 
of  the  high  school. 

This  transition  can  be  brought  about  in  several  ways. 
The  teachers  of  the  high  school  are  of  necessity  specialists; 
they  have  come  into  the  high  school  after  having  taken 
undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  and  for  the  most  part 
without  technical  training  in  teaching.  The  methods  which 
they  tend  to  pursue  are  the  only  methods  with  which  they 
are  familiar,  namely,  those  which  are  prevalent  among 
university  professors,  and  which,  obviously,  are  poorly 
adapted  to  high  school  instruction.  The  point  of  view  of 
such  teachers  tends  to  be  that  wherein  the  subject  and  its 
content  are  of  paramount  importance,  oftentimes,  in  a 
measure,  overshadowing  interest  in  the  pupil  himself. 
Such  conditions  and  such  teachers  are  bad  enough  for  the 
older  pupils,  but  positively  harmful  to  those  coming  in 
from  teachers  of  a  totally  different  type  respecting  prepara- 
tion, sympathy,  outlook,  and  training.  By  selecting  teach- 
ers in  the  lower  high  school  who  first  of  all  have  had  suc- 
cessful experience  in  teaching  in  the  grades,  and  who  in 
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the  second  place  have  taken  enough  advanced  academic 
work  to  broaden  their  horizon  somewhat  beyond  that  of 
the  grade  teacher,  the  ideal  combination  is  secured.  Fur- 
thermore, by  insisting  that  such  teachers  be  assigned  at 
least  two  different  subjects  rather  than  one,  as  often  ob- 
tains in  the  larger  high  schools,  the  tendency  toward  undue 
specialization  in  these  early  years  can  be  checked. 

Again,  in  the  handling  of  the  study  period  a  transition 
can  be  effected  thru  graduating  the  degree  of  independence 
in  the  same  delegated  to  the  pupil.  Thus,  in  the  first  two 
years  of  the  lower  high  school  course  it  has  been  found 
desirable  for  each  child  to  devote  one-half  of  a  given  period, 
otherwise  employed  in  recitation  work,  to  study  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher,  and  to  give  the  other  half,  only, 
over  to  the  usual  methods  of  the  recitation.  McMurry 
has  pointed  out  the  fact  that,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
children  in  our  schools  are  not  taught  how  to  study.  To 
assume  that  a  pupil,  accustomed  to  the  close  supervision 
of  the  grade  teacher,  on  entering  the  high  school  will  im- 
mediately make  proper  use  of  his  free  time,  is  clearly  false, 
and  one  which,  undoubtedly,  is  accountable  for  a  very 
large  percentage  of  high  school  mortality. 

In  another  particular  the  grammar  grade  pupil,  on 
entering  the  traditional  high  school,  finds  himself  in  con- 
fusion because  of  the  number  of  teachers  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact  daily.  He  misses  the  one  teacher  to  whom 
he  was  responsible  in  the  grades  and  to  whom  he  could  go 
for  advice  respecting  the  perplexities  of  his  school  life. 
Entering  a  large  high  school,  among  so  many  teachers,  who 
for  the  most  part  are  strange  to  him,  he  finds  himself  without 
anyone  to  whom  he  can  tie.  Many  times,  therefore,  a  word 
of  encouragement  or  advice,  which  would  gladly  be  given 
by  any  teacher,  is  withheld  thru  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  himself  to  exercise  initiative  in  the  matter,  and  also 
because  such  teachers  have  so  many  different  pupils  under 
their  jurisdiction  that  a  considerable  period  elapses  before 
there  is  estabUshed  between  teacher  and  pupil  that  bond 
of  personal  feeling  which  is  necessary  to  the  giving  and  the 
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receiving  of  confidences.  This  is  clearly  the  chief  danger 
which  attends  departmental  work.  It  can  be  eliminated 
only  thru  shaping  up  the  machinery  of  the  school  with  this 
objective  specifically  in  mind.  It  is  serious  enough  among 
older  pupils  of  high  school  age,  but  doubly  so  with  those 
just  coming  in  from  the  grades  accustomed  as  they  are  to  a 
close  personal  contact  with  their  teachers. 

A  transition  from  the  extreme  of  one  teacher  to  many, 
the  latter  of  which  is  necessary  in  the  large,  modern  high 
school,  can  be  effected  in  the  lower  high  school  thru  in- 
sisting that  the  work  of  the  seventh  grade  classes  shall  be 
handled  in  each  case  by  not  more  than  two  teachers,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  designated  the  "advisory  teacher"  and  upon 
whom  shall  rest  the  final  responsibility  for  the  progress  of 
the  individuals  committed  specifically  to  her  keeping.  If 
too  much  home  work  is  being  given,  as  often  happens  where 
a  school  is  organized  on  a  departmental  basis,  it  is  her  busi- 
ness to  detect  and,  with  the  advice  of  the  principal,  to 
regulate  the  same.  If  a  given  pupil  is  beginning  to  fall 
behind  in  the  work  of  his  class  or  subject  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
advisory  teacher  to  confer  with  each  of  his  instructors,  his 
principal,  the  student  himself,  and,  if  necessary,  the  parents 
as  well,  with  a  view  to  modifying  promptly  conditions  if 
these  are  at  fault,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  retrieve  himself. 
This  advisory  teacher  is  particularly  needed  when  the  young 
student  enters  the  lower  high  school,  and  if  she  makes  sym- 
pathetic and  effective  use  of  her  opportunities,  the  ar- 
rangement is  of  great  value  thruout  the  entire  high  school 
period.  Indeed,  so  important  is  this  piece  of  machinery 
in  the  efficient  working  of  a  large  school  that  it  has  been 
found  desirable  to  set  aside  a  definite  period  of  twenty  min- 
utes each  day,  during  which  time  all  the  advisory  teachers 
meet  the  pupils  committed  to  their  care  to  give  counsel 
collectively  and  individually  as  the  particular  exigency 
demands.  By  the  arrangement,  therefore,  of  hmiting  the 
number  of  teachers  of  each  beginner  to  two  and  gradually 
increasing  this  number  as  the  pupil  becomes  more  mature 
and  better  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  the  school,  and 
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thru  the  further  expedient  of  vesting  the  responsibility  for 
his  progress  in  an  advisory  teacher,  the  chief  danger  of  the 
departmental  method  of  school  organization  is  eliminated. 

Aside  from  providing  a  three-year  period  of  transition 
from  the  elementary  school  on  the  one  hand  to  the  more 
highly  specialized  high  school  on  the  other,  there  are  a 
number  of  significant  possibilities  growing  out  of  this  plan 
of  school  organization.  First  of  all  in  respect  to  the  ele- 
mentary division:  by  reducing  the  elementary  school  course 
from  eight  years  to  six,  there  is  presented  the  opportunity 
of  condensing  a  course  which  many  educational  leaders 
now  contend  contains  much  padding.  The  period  of  the 
elementary  school,  if  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  function, 
should  be  that  given  over  primarily  to  securing  literacy. 
Observation  of  the  best  schools  makes  it  clear  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  same  can  be  secured,  if  the  work  be  properly 
systematized  and  handled  under  advantageous  conditions, 
in  six  years  at  most.  The  tasks  of  learning  to  read,  to  write 
a  legible  and  fairly  rapid  hand,  to  acquire  the  written  forms 
necessary  to  express  the  oral  vocabulary,  and  to  acquire 
the  simple  elements  of  the  arithmetic  used  in  the  household, 
are  not  tasks  which  should,  in  themselves,  demand  the  at- 
tention of  the  pupil  beyond  the  first  six  years  of  his  school 
life.  Bringing  together  the  prime  essentials  of  the  prev- 
alent eight-year  elementary  course  and  organizing  the  same, 
shaping  up  thereby  a  six-year  course,  will  strengthen  the 
work  of  the  elementary  school.  It  will  cause  the  children 
therein  to  feel  that  they  are  doing  real  work  instead  of 
dawdling.  Assuming  that  due  regard  is  paid  to  health 
conditions,  and  assuming  also  the  presence  of  efficient 
instructors,  such  a  body  of  actual  essentials  can  be  given 
to  the  ordinary  normal  child,  without  strain,  in  six  years. 

Furthermore,  by  breaking  our  elementary  and  secondary 
divisions  into  three  groups  or  cycles  of  work  the  standards 
of  accomplishment  for  the  lower  grades  will  be  lifted.  The 
history  of  school  progress  shows  that  the  necessity  of  passing 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  division  has  always  tended  to 
stimulate  the  work  of  the  lower.     Thus,  for  example,  the 
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fact  that  high  schools  have  been  required  to  meet  university 
standards  has  in  the  large  unquestionably  raised  the  schol- 
arship in  the  former.  Likewise,  the  fact  that  our  grammar 
schools  have  promoted  to  the  high  school,  and  that  in  the 
latter  there  is  a  separate  and  distinct  body  of  experts,  in 
a  measure  passing  judgment  upon  the  work  of  the  schools  of 
lower  grade,  has  tended  toward  betterment,  but  in  this 
instance  too  frequently  the  strain  of  improving  the  work 
has  been  Umited  to  the  last  year  immediately  preceding 
the  high  school  rather  than  being  distributed  over  the  entire 
eight-year  period  of  elementary  work.  Even  tho  no  direct 
or  specific  demands  be  made  this  arrangement  of  introducing 
a  cycle  of  work  embracing  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
grades  will  crowd  further  down  the  stimulating  efifect. 

Congregating  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  in 
separate  buildings  removes  the  older  boys  and  girls  from  the 
young  children  which  is  a  decided  advantage  to  both. 
With  the  limited  play  ground,  which  unfortunately  obtains 
in  most  of  the  schools  of  our  land,  either  the  older  children 
are  prohibited  from  playing  the  rougher  games  which  their 
natures  crave  and  their  muscles  demand,  or  else,  thru  fear 
of  bodily  injury,  the  little  children  are  crowded  to  one  side 
and  fail  to  secure  that  opportunity  for  free  exercise  without 
restraint  which  they  most  need.  Again,  thru  such  sep- 
aration the  attention  of  the  principal  and  teachers  can  be 
centered  upon  the  needs  of  these  young  children  without 
having  to  divert  the  same  to  those  difficult  problems  of 
management,  of  instruction,  and  of  control  which  the  ado- 
lescent child  of  necessity  raises.  Too  frequently  the  diffi- 
culties and  problems  of  the  older  children  absorb  the  at- 
tention of  the  principal  and  his  faculty  to  the  neglect  of 
the  younger  children,  and  in  consequence  there  is  serious 
weakness  in  the  first  period  of  school  Ufe  which  in  many 
respects  is  fully  as  important  as,  if  not  more  important 
than  any  subsequent  period. 

By  increasing  the  number  of  children  attending  the  first 
six  years  at  the  elementary  school,  incident  to  eliminating 
the  same  from  the  lower  high  school  building  it  will  fre- 
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quently  be  possible  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  to  permit 
of  either  the  realization  of  the  ideal  classification  in  the 
elementary  schools,  or  an  approximation  thereto.  An  at- 
tendance of  four  hundred  children  in  a  given  school  of  this 
character  will  justify  the  assignment  of  twelve  teachers 
which  will  give  to  each  teacher  not  more  than  a  single  divi- 
sion of  children.  A  teacher  working  under  such  conditions 
should  properly  be  held  responsible  for  highly  satisfactory 
results. 

Even  more  helpful  and  significant  is  this  plan  of  organ- 
ization in  the  work  of  the  second  cycle,  namely,  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  In  a  city  of  some  size,  thru  con- 
gregating the  children  of  these  grades,  it  is  possible  to  collect 
at  one  point  a  sufficient  number  to  justify  offering  a  choice 
in  the  subjects  of  study.  Obviously,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  offer  any  option  in  the  usual  ward  school  wherein  are  to 
be  found  the  full  eight  grades.  Enrolment  rapidly  dimin- 
ishes as  one  proceeds  upward  in  the  grades  of  our  public 
schools.  The  eighth  grade  is  always  very  much  smaller 
than  preceding  ones,  and  oftentimes,  in  a  given  school 
it  is  only  large  enough  to  maintain  one  or  two  classes.  It 
would,  therefore,  not  be  practicable,  from  the  standpoint 
of  expense  alone,  to  offer  to  such  grades,  scattered  as  they 
are  among  the  several  schools  of  a  city  department,  any 
variety  in  subjects.  Such  opportunity  can  be  provided 
only  where  a  sufficient  number  are  grouped  together  to 
make  each  class  large  enough  to  justify  the  assignment  of  a 
teacher  thereto.  There  can  be  little  question  that  by  the 
time  young  people  have  reached  the  upper  grades  of  the 
grammar  school  their  tastes,  aptitudes,  and  abilities  are 
frequently  sufficiently  in  evidence  to  warrant  an  oppor- 
tunity for  some  selection  of  subjects.  To  force  all  children 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  at  the  time  when  they  are 
entering  a  period  of  school  work  which  should  be  char- 
acterized by  very  different  ideals  and  goals  from  those 
which  obtain  in  the  first  division,  to  take  the  same  work 
is  clearly  wrong.  Uniformity  is  a  curse  under  which  our 
schools  have  too  long  been  laboring,  and  should  never  be 
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insisted  upon  beyond  that  period  in  which  the  "tools"  of 
an  education,  which  must  be  secured  by  every  one,  are 
taught.  An  organization  of  a  school  system  whereby  the 
.  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  schools  are  brought  together 
I  in  numbers  is  the  only  arrangement,  within  reasonable 
limits  of  expense,  thru  which  variety  can  be  secured. 

Such    an    arrangement    also    makes    possible    a    greater 
\  flexibility  in  our  methods  of  promotion,   for  it  enables  a 
school  to  evaluate  the  work  of  the  pupil,   and  hence  his 
progress  in  terms  of  the   school  course,   by  subjects   and 
points  rather  than  by  the  traditional  class  system  of  pro- 
!  motion.     The  lock  step  in  education  has  been  justly  con- 
demned as  being  mechanical  and  positively  harmful  to  the 
'  individual  pupil  who  varies  somewhat  from  the  theoretical 
average   which   the    teacher   establishes.     In   recent   years 
j  various   methods    of   promotion    have    been    attempted   in 
the  interests  of  such  individuals.     The  Batavia  system,  the 
.  Cambridge   plan,    the    plan    of   ungraded    classes,    the    ar- 
i  rangement  in  force  in  the  Portland,  Oregon,  schools,  besides 
!  variations   now   in    effect   in    Elizabeth,    Pueblo,    Chicago, 
I  North  Denver,  St.  Louis,  Oakland,  and  other  cities  are  all 
i  efforts  toward   bringing   about   greater  flexibility,   thereby 
!  rendering  the  schools  more  helpful  to  the  individual  pupil. 
Each  of  these  contains  excellent  features,  but  none  fully 
reaches  the  difficulty.     Progress  by  subjects,  however,  goes 
further  and  gives  every  individual  a  chance  to  move  for- 
ward as  rapidly   as  his  abilities   and  his   will   determine. 
Under  such  a  method  some  pupils  may  choose  to  take  three 
subjects,   some  four,   others  five,   thereby  individually  de- 
termining the  length  of  the  period  necessary  to  complete 
the  work  of  a  given  cycle. 

By  bringing  together  a  number  of  pupils  of  the  ages  and 
attainments  of  those  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
grades  the  school  principal  and  his  faculty  have  an  in- 
'  valuable  opportunity  of  initiating  a  splendid  work  thru 
'  the  student-body  organization  which  can  be  formed.  Such 
a  plan  provides  an  opportunity  for  developing  the  social 
consciousness  of  the  individual  and  teaching  him  thereby 
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how  to  comport  liimself  in  a  group  of  his  fellows  and  at  a 
time  when  the  instinct  for  establishing  social  relationships 
runs  high.     Perhaps  no  lesson  is  of  greater  importance  to 
the  individual  than  that  of  developing  the  ability  to  get    i 
on    with    his  fellows  without  making  a  compromise    with    ! 
his    moral    standards.     The    activities    coming    naturally 
thru  participation  in  a  live  student-body  organization  pro- 
vide unusual  opportunities  for  teaching  such  lessons  con- 
cretely, and,  naturally  therefore,  effectively.     Furthermore, 
by  means  of  a  student-body  organization  high  standards  of    I 
conduct  and  character  can  be  secured  and  a  general  school    ; 
morale  developed  as  in  no  other  way.     It  has  been  found  that    I 
a  measure  of  student  government   can   thereby  oftentimes 
be  introduced  with  decided  advantage  to  those  who  par-    i 
ticipate  in  the  same  and  which  in  turn  reacts  beneficially    i 
upon  the  tone  of  the  school.     It  has  been  observed  that 
students,  who  in  the  lower  high  school  by  means  of  such    i 
activities  develop  confidence  in  themselves,   very  quickly    , 
and  forcibly  exert  their  influence  upon  the  student  body  in   i 
the  upper  high  school.     In  short,   with  such  an  internal 
organization  of  the  students  as  this  opportunity  provides,    ! 
an    unsuspected    and    undeveloped    field    obtains    wherein   ' 
can  be  secured  highly  satisfactory  results  of  a  very  practical 
character. 

Again,  a  segmentation  of  the  parts  of  the  public  school 
system  in  the  manner  herein  indicated  fully  justifies  the 
paying  of  high  school  salaries  to  all  teachers  in  this  second 
division  who  have  certificates  of  high  school  grade.  Where 
this  is  done  it  becomes  possible  to  command  the  services 
of  young  men  who  are  college  graduates  and  who  are  willing 
to  enter  these  grades  as  teachers  and  to  remain  therein  j 
for  a  time.  Already,  one  fourth  of  the  total  number  of  ' 
teachers  in  our  lower  high  schools  are  young  men  of  splendid 
character  and  ability.  As  vacancies  arise  in  the  teaching 
force  'of  these  grades,  the  percentage  of  male  teachers  will 
be  increased  until  the  sexes  are  about  evenly  balanced. 
The  customary  arrangement,  wherein  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  are  grouped  with  the  elementary  division  and 
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wherein  the  elementary  school  salary  schedule  only  applies, 
offers  no  inducement  to  such  men.  In  consequence,  in 
most  communities  thruout  the  United  States,  the  sorry 
spectacle  can  be  seen  of  generations  of  boys  and  girls  passing 
thru  the  first  eight  years  of  school  life  without  at  any  time 
ever  having  come  under  the  influence  of  a  male  teacher. 
Indeed,  it  frequently  happens  that  a  child  is  never  under 
the  instruction  of  a  man  until  he  reaches  the  high  school 
and  as  half  of  the  school  population  of  the  land  never  enters 
the  high  school  it  is  clear  that  the  criticism  that  our  school 
system  is  tending  toward  a  feminization  of  the  children  is  a 
just  one. 

Thru  a  grouping  of  the  grades  into  three  cycles  it  would 
seem  that  the  work  of  the  last,  the  upper  high  school,  could 
be  made  more  intensive  than  it  usually  is,  with  higher 
standards  of  scholarship  and  more  rigid  requirements  than 
universally  obtain,  and  this  without  working  a  hardship 
upon  the  young  people  who  enter  the  same,  for  it  would 
seem  that  if  the  work  in  the  lower  high  school  be  carefully 
and  efficiently  done  that  the  incoming  students  will  have 
developed  a  much  more  serious  attitude  toward  their  work, 
will  have  oriented  themselves  better  so  far  as  their  subjects 
are  concerned,  and  that  the  break  will  not  be  so  great  or  so 
-discouraging  as  with  the  plan  under  which  we  have  tra- 
ditionally worked.  Moreover,  the  students  entering  the 
upper  high  school  will  have  developed  in  the  lower  high 
school  a  greater  cohesion  than  now  obtains.  Under  the 
customary  plan  pupils  dribble  into  the  high  school  in  small 
numbers  and  from  many  schools.  They  are  wholly  lacking 
in  anything  approaching  community  feeling  or  a  feeling  of 
group  responsibility.  They  have  had  no  experience  in 
organized  action  and  are  not  conscious  of  their  individual 
responsibility  in  contributing  to  the  establishment  of  a 
student-body  sentiment  which  shall  be  high  and  lofty  in 
its  purpose  and  in  its  influence.  In  consequence  it  is  diffi- 
^cult  for  the  student  body  of  the  school  to  assimilate  such 
properly  and  completely,  and  if  the  existing  school  morale 
■be  low  these  incomers  are  in  no  wav  fitted  to  lift  it.     With 
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three  years  of  community  life  at  the  centers  wherein  the 
administrative  methods  are  shaped  to  develop  this  responsi- 
bility, the  pupils  would  necessarily  enter  the  upper  high 
school  at  a  much  higher  level  with  respect  to  school  stand- 
ards than  obtains  under  the  traditional  procedure. 

There  remain  two  items  which  are  of  paramount  signifi- 
cance not  yet  considered :  first,  the  effect  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment in  reducing  school  mortality;  and  second,  the  oppor- 
tunity which  the  same  provides  for 'modifying  our  courses 
of  study  and  making  the  work  of  each  cycle  distinctive  in 
purpose  and  accomplished  result. 

Ayers'^  study  of  school  mortality  shows  that  the  first 
break  in  school  attendance  comes  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
grade  or  thereabouts;  that  between  this  point  and  the  first 
year  of  the  high  school  sixty  out  of  every  one  hundred 
pupils  leave  school;  that  of  the  remaining  forty  who  enter 
high  school,  nineteen  reach  the  second  year,  a  loss  of  over 
fifty  per  cent  between  the  first  and  second  high  school  years 
and  that  ten  only  remain  to  complete  the  entire  course. 
In  California,  two  and  six-tenths,  on  the  average,  enter 
normal  schools,  universities,  or  schools  of  a  grade  beyond 
that  of  the  high  school  and  one  and  three- tenths  graduate. 
While  a  given  locality  will  vary  from  this  general  average 
and  while,  indeed,  Ayers'  figures  may  not  be  altogether 
exact^  they  unquestionably  indicate  a  general  tendency 
among  the  city  school  systems  of  this  country. 

The  break  which  begins  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  grades  and 
continues  thru  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  gram- 
mar school  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  by  the  time  the 
children  who  have  made  slow  progress  have  reached  these 
upper  grades  they  have  come  to  an  age  which  marks  the 
termination  of  the  compulsory  school  period,  fourteen 
years  in  most  states;  besides,  they  are  now  old  enough  to 
command  a  recognized  earning  power  in  the  business, 
world.  In  consequence,  the  temptation  to  quit  school  can 
scarcely  be  resisted  particularly  if  their  school  work  has  been 

'  Leonard  P.  Ayers,  Laggards  in  our  schools. 

-  See  studies  by  Thorndyke,  Strayer,  Keyes,  Jones  and  others. 
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discouraging  in  respect  to  promotions.  Furthermore,  the 
work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  is  in  most  places 
differentiated  in  no  wise  from  that  with  which  they  have 
become  famihar  in  the  lower  years.  The  prospect  of  spend- 
ing two  or  three  years  beyond  the  fifth  grade  in  the  mere 
amplification  and  review  of  the  elements  already  covered 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  furnish  any  great  incentive  to 
those  who  have  developed  no  over-powering  ambition  for 
an  education.  By  terminating  a  cycle  of  work  with  the 
sixth  year,  unquestionably  the  tendency  will  be  to  hold 
such  pupils  in  school  at  least  one  year  longer,  namely  to 
the  end  of  the  sixth  grade.  By  making  the  work  of  the 
next  cycle  different  from  that  of  the  first,  thus  introducing 
elements  of  fresh  interest,  it  is  entirely  reasonable  to  believe 
that  children  who  have  not  yet  reached  the  age  of  fourteen 
and  who  thus  have  not  past  out  from  under  the  operation 
of  the  compulsory  school  law  will  become  sufficiently  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  cycle  to  remain  in  at  least  until 
its  completion.  Therefore,  thru  this  arrangement,  those 
who  have  been  retarded  in  the  lower  grades  will  tend  to 
remain  at  least  one  year  longer  until  the  first  cycle  of  work 
is  completed,  and  those  who  have  made  normal  progress 
thru  the  grades  but  who  otherwise  would  drop  out  at  the 
end  of  the  eighth  grade,  when  the  compulsory  school  period 
for  them  ends,  will  tend  also  to  remain  a  year  longer  until 
the  ninth  grade  is  finished  and  the  second  cycle  terminated. 
The  explanation  for  the  break  in  attendance  between  the 
ninth  and  tenth  years,  which  experience  shows  to  be  a  heavy 
one  under  the  usual  grouping  of  grades,  lies  largely  in  the 
fact  that  the  pupil  coming  into  the  high  school  from  the 
grades  fails  to  make  a  proper  adjustment.  In  consequence 
he  begins  to  fail  in  his  work,  he  becomes  disheartened  and 
discouraged  and  quits  before  he  reaches  the  tenth  grade, 
and  worst  of  all  he  quits  because  he  has  failed.  Throwing 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  together  in  a  second 
cycle  of  work  which  shall  have  distinguishing  characteristics 
from  that  which  precedes  it  as  well  as  from  that  which  fol- 
lows; arranging  everything  connected  therewith  to  make 
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his  work  a  three-year  transition  period  from  the  elementary 
school  to  the  upper  high  school,  and  yet  shaping  the  work 
so  that  it  is  a  unit  in  itself  which  can  be  terminated,  if 
necessary,  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  year,  will  not  only  tend 
to  hold  the  pupil,  who  would  otherwise  drop  out  at  the  end 
of  the  eighth  year,  a  year  longer,  but  will  go  very  far  toward 
insuring  a  complete  adjustment  to  the  conditions  which 
prevail  in  the  upper  high  school.  It  likewise  ofifers  at  the 
end  of  the  ninth  year  an  opportunity  for  the  pupil  to  check 
up  his  own  judgment  and  to  determine  whether  his  cir- 
cumstances, as  well  as  his  tastes,  are  such  as  to  justify 
him  in  going  on  for  three  years  more  of  secondary  work. 
If,  after  making  a  careful  survey  of  such  matters,  he  decides 
to  leave  school,  he  leaves,  conscious  of  having  succeeded 
rather  than  because  he  had  failed — a  very  different  reaction 
upon  his  character  follows. 

It  is  scarcely  fair  to  the  plan  which  has  been  recently 
inaugurated  in  Berkeley  to  judge  of  its  results  during  the 
period  of  its  estabhshment,  but  the  indications,  in  respect 
to  the  effect  of  the  arrangement  upon  this  problem  of  school 
mortahty,  are  already  striking.  Out  of  a  total  of  453  pupils 
who  were  enrolled  in  the  ninth  grade  last  year,  1910-11, 
and  who  should  normally  be  found  this  year  in  the  tenth 
grade,  118  are  missing.  Of  the  118  pupils  who  did  not 
appear  this  year  in  the  tenth  grade,  20  are  repeating  their 
work  in  whole  or  in  part  and  hence  are  still  in  the  system; 
22  have  moved  to  other  cities  and  are  known  to  have  en- 
tered the  schools  therein;  17  are  working;  3  are  out  on  ac- 
count of  illness;  17  went  to  business  schools,  convents,  and 
private  schools;  and  39  have  disappeared  without  leaving 
any  clue  as  to  their  reasons  or  intentions.  Two  of  these 
groups,  that  repeating  work,  and  that  which  has  entered 
other  public  schools,  aggregating  42  pupils  can  not  be 
considered  as  a  proper  charge  against  the  local  system. 
For  the  remaining  76,  representing  an  actual  loss  of  16.7 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  enrolled,  the  system  must 
assume  responsibility.  Unfortunately,  we  lack  the  data 
to  show  what  the  school  mortality  was  in  the  ninth  grade 
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in  Berkeley  in  previous  years.  While,  doubtless,  it  was 
less  than  Ayers'  averages  show,  yet,  it  certainly  did  not 
dififer  in  any  such  degree  as  that  which  obtains  under  the 
reorganized  plan  now  in  force.  The  response,  therefore, 
in  lessening  the  mortality  between  the  ninth  and  tenth 
grades  thru  arranging  our  school  work  in  three  cycles,  has 
been  so  immediate  and  decisive  as  to  admit  of  no  doubt 
respecting  the  tendency. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  consideration  of  greatest  signifi- 
cance which  such  a  plan  of  school  organization  offers  lies 
in  the  opportunity  which  it  gives  of  radically  changing  the 
nature  and  content  of  the  courses  of  study  offered. 

In  the  commendable  effort  to  fashion  a  school  organiza- 
tion so  that  the  path  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university 
may  be  made  easy  and  straight  the  assumption  has  pre- 
vailed that  every  child,  passing  along  this  way,  most  needs 
that  content  and  training  which  will  best  prepare  for  each 
succeeding  grade  and  ultimately,  in  turn,  for  the  university. 
In  their  absorption  in  the  task  of  keeping  such  a  pathway 
accessible  to  all  alike,  educators  have  failed  to  hit  upon  the 
obvious  fact  that  specific  preparation  for  successive  grades 
and  divisions  is  not  essential  to  an  open  track.  Our  tra- 
ditional attitude  is  that  of  one  seeking  to  learn  what  the 
high  school,  and  in  turn  the  university,  demand  of  their 
entrants;  whereas,  were  the  university  and  the  high  school 
to  say,  as  they  in  reason  should,  "We  will  take  pupils  of 
requisite  school  experience  where  we  find  them  in  point  of 
learning,"  the  educational  way  would  still  be  unobstructed 
and  yet  all  would  be  getting  that  content  and  training  which 
would  best  prepare  for  living.  In  the  face  of  the  facts 
that  the  masses  go  no  further  than  the  first  five  or  six  grades ; 
that  eighty  out  of  every  one  hundred  leave  during  the  next 
three  or  fotu  grades;  and  that  less  than  three  per  cent  ever 
reach  the  university,  a  course  of  instruction  which  seeks  to 
prepare  for  successive  institutions  on  up  the  grade-line  is 
absurd.  Instead,  the  matter  should  be  put  in  some  such 
way  as  this:  Assuming  that  every  boy  and  girl  leaves 
school  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  years,  what  shall  the  schools 
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give?  Again,  assuming  that  everybody  leaves  school  at 
the  end  of  the  ninth  year,  what  shall  the  schools  give? 
And  similarly  with  the  third  cycle  of  work  terminating  with 
the  fom-th  year  of  the  high  school,  assuming  that  all  leave 
school  and  that  no  one  is  to  enter  the  university,  what  should 
they  get  at  the  hands  of  the  school  from  this  third  level? 
The  answer  to  these  questions  will  comprize  that  content 
and  training  which  will  be  best  for  those  who  are  leaving 
our  schools  and  likewise,  I  am  bold  enough  to  assert,  best 
for  those  who  pass  on  from  grade  to  grade  finally  reaching 
the  highest  institution  in  our  system.  Furthermore,  a 
content  selected  on  such  a  basis,  it  may  be  readily  believed, 
will  tend  more  strongly  to  hold  our  population  in  school 
than  one  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  chief  purpose  of  our 
schools  is  a  preparatory  one.  The  effect  of  this  shift  in  the 
conception  of  the  function  of  our  schools  will  be  momentous. 
The  plan  of  organization  which  this  paper  discusses  lends 
itself  to  the  effective  application  of  this  conception. 

Frank  F.  Bunker 
Boston,  Mass. 


IV 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  EDUCATION 

Professor  James  quotes  with  approval  Mr.  Chesterton's 
words:  "There  are  some  people  who  think  that  the  most 
practical  and  important  thing  about  a  man  is  his  view  about 
the  universe.  .  .  .we  think  the  question  is  not  whether  the 
theory  of  the  cosmos  affects  matters,  but  whether  in  the 
long  run  anything  else  affects  them."  Professor  James 
himself  speaks  of  this  "philosophy  which  is  so  important 
in  each  of  us"  as  "our  more  or  less  dumb  sense  of  what  life 
honestly  and  deeply  means."  This  expression  of  it  exactly 
suits  the  case  under  consideration,  that  of  the  teacher 
engaged  in  the  primary  school.  This  is  the  school  that 
influences  the  largest  number  of  children;  the  majority  of 
its  pupils  come  under  no  other  organized  educative  process. 
It  is  therefore  of  chief  moment  that  the  teacher  in  such  a 
school  should  have  a  "sense  of  what  life  honestly  and  deeply 
means,"  for  that  sense  will  be  reflected  in  his  life  and  teach- 
ing; it  will  color  his  government,  discipline,  and  instruction. 
If  he  have  never  thot  seriously  of  the  issues  that  belong 
to  philosophy,  that  will  be  evident  in  his  schoolroom 
"walk  and  conversation;"  he  wiU  bewray  himself  by  formal 
and  soulless  teaching.  If  he  have,  his  whole  intercourse 
with  his  scholars  will  be  informed  with  the  spirit  of  his 
meditations.  Some  ideal  will  dominate  his  effort  to  edu- 
cate, and,  as  Professor  Laurie  has  said,  "A  conscious  ideal 
is  an  ideal  based  on  a  study  of  man — in  short,  on  the  phil- 
osophy of  man." 

The  intimate  connection  between  philosophy  and  edu- 
cation is  shown  by  the  tendency  of  the  philosopher  to  ex- 
press himself  in  a  theory  of  education,  and  the  history 
of  education  has  no  more  fruitful  tracts  for  the  young  teacher 
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than  those  where  the  seed  sown  by  philosophy  sprouts  in 
the  school. 

Plato  not  only  developed  his  theory  of  ideas  in  a  theory 
of  education,  but  applied  it  in  the  curriculum  of  his  academy. 
Like  Hegel  and  Herbart  at  a  later  time  he  wrote  on  the 
work  of  the  school  as  one  acquainted  with  its  conditions 
and  Hmitations,  not  after  the  fashion  of  a  modern  phil- 
osopher, Herbert  Spencer,  as  a  keenly  interested  but  some- 
what unpractical  critic.  In  the  opinion  of  Grote,  Plato 
must  have  exercised  greater  influence  among  his  contem- 
poraries thru  his  school  than  thru  his  writings.  In  the 
Phaedms  Plato  ranks  written  matter  far  below  what  is 
spoken,  exalting  the  power  of  the  teacher  to  stimulate  his 
pupils  by  conversation  that  compels  them  to  think.  This  is 
the  ideal  of  true  seminar  work. 

When  each  by  turns  was  guide  to  each, 

And  Fancy  light  from  Fancy  caught, 
And  Thought  leapt  out  to  wed  with  Thought 

Ere  Thought  could  wed  itself  with  Speech. 

Professor  Mahaffy  seems  to  accept  the  testimony  of  Aris- 
toxenus  that  Plato's  lectures  were  so  abstract  as  to  be  very 
dry,  but  perhaps  one  need  not  attach  an  excessive  im- 
portance to  this  criticism  of  a  distinguished  teacher. 

When  Mr.  Gradgrind  laid  it  down  that  facts  alone  are 
wanted  in  life,  he  had  settled  as  he  thot  what  a  fact  is, 
and  would  have  been  considerably  astonished  to  find  that 
if  he  and  Cissy  Jupe  had  been  examined  on  the  subject 
more  Socratico  by  a  Platonist,  the  horserider's  daughter 
would  have  scored  most  marks.  As  the  outcome  of  merciless 
questioning  Mr.  Gradgrind  would  have  been  led  to  see 
that  facts,  that  is,  the  true,  must  be  sought  not  among  the 
things  of  sense,  the  visible  and  opinable,  but  in  the  regions 
of  the  invisible,  among  those  ideas  that  alone  are  eternal 
and  therefore  real.  He  would  have  been  shown  the  way 
from  the  world  of  mere  becoming,  where  all  is  change  and 
man  can  only  believe,  to  the  world  of  being,  where  all  is 
changeless,  and  man  at  last  knows. 

Now  for  such  as  are  to  be  educated — and  in  Plato's  view 
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the  number  is  necessarily  limited — the  purpose  of  the 
educator  is  to  lead  them  away  from  what  is  temporal  and 
visible  that  they  may  have  knowledge  of  what  belongs  to 
the  realm  of  eternal  and  invisible  being,  they  must  in  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament,  afterwards  adopted  by 
Hegel  to  express  his  goal,  lose  themselves  to  find  them- 
selves, die  to  live.  This  is  to  be  achieved  thru  assimilation 
to  the  Idea  of  the  Good,  to  God,  to  the  Absolute. 

If,  without  considering,  meantime,  the  curriculum  of 
studies,  it  be  asked  how  Plato  figures  the  process  of  as- 
similation, one  or  two  interesting  points  emerge.  Dr. 
Adam  has  traced  the  fascinating  parallelism  between  the 
New  Testament  and  the  Repubhc  in  those  passages  where 
Plato  describes  the  process  as  seeking  the  things  that  are 
above,  the  la3dng  aside  of  every  weight,  a  deliverance  from 
the  body,  a  revolution,  or  "conversion"  of  the  soul,  "which 
is  traversing  a  road  leading  from  a  kind  of  night-Hke  day 
up  to  a  true  day  of  real  existence;"  this  conversion  affects 
the  entire  soul,  character  as  well  as  intellect.  A  particular 
interest  attaches  to  those  expressions  that  aim  at  pre- 
senting the  relation  of  the  process  to  the  individual  person- 
ahty.  In  the  attempt  to  state  this  relation  Dr.  Adam 
remarks,  "Michael  Angelo  used  to  say  that  every  block  of 
marble  contained  a  statue,  and  that  the  sculptor  brings 
it  to  light  by  cutting  away  the  encumbrances  by  which  the 
'human  face  divine'  is  concealed.  In  Uke  manner,  ac- 
cording to  Plato,  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  prune 
the  soul  of  his  pupil  of  those  unnatural  excrescences  and 
incrustations  which  hide  its  true  nature,  until  the  human 
soul  divine  stands  out  in  all  its  pristine  grace  and  purity."' 
This  comes  perilously  near  denying  the  cooperation  of  the 
individual  in  his  own  salvation,  making  the  teacher  the 
only  active  influence  in  freeing  the  pupil's  personality. 
It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  Herbart  that  he  lays  stress  on  the 
reverence  to  be  paid  by  the  teacher  to  his  scholar's  indi- 
viduality; with  the  help  of  his  instructor  a  boy  must  form 
his  own  character.  Plato  himself  teaches  "that  there  is  a 
faculty  residing  in  the  soul  of  each  person,  and  an  instru- 
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ment  enabling  each  of  us  to  learn,"  and  Mr.  Adamson 
expresses  Plato's  view  of  the  teacher  thus:  "His  business 
is  to  superintend  the  presentation  of  material  and  to  guide 
his  pupils  to  an  orderly  assimilation  of  it.  But  it  is  emphat- 
ically not  his  business  to  impress  his  'modes  of  thought' 
so  that  they  become  a  second  nature  in  his  pupils.  Every 
bit  of  knowledge  worth  the  name  bears  the  private  mark 
of  the  individual  who  has  acquired  it." 

The  supreme  merit,  therefore,  of  Plato's  theory  of  educa- 
tion is  that  to  teacher  and  taught  alike  it  assigns  a  life  of 
worthy  endeavor  and  a  noble  goal  beyond  "our  bourne  of 
Time  and  Place."     "Not,"  writes  St.  Paul,  "that  I  have 
already  obtained,  or  am  already  made  perfect;  but  I  press 
on."     This  is  the  spirit  of  Plato.     Among  sensibles  and  their 
shadows  the  soul  can  find  no  rest;  she   "does  not  desist 
from  her  journey  until  she  has  scaled  the  topmost  summit 
of  the  intelligible  land  and  be  held  the  Idea  of  Good." 
Plato  finds  and  would  have  us  rouse  in  every  soul  a  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness  which  can  neither  be  satisfied 
nor  baffled  by  the  things  of  sense,  but  must  press  on  to  that 
sphere  of  the  ideal  where  we  shall  know  even  as  we  are 
known. 
Y    It  is  repugnant  to  modern  thought  that   Plato  should 
limit  education  of  any  kind  to  the  superior  class  in  his 
RepubHc,  and  should  reserve  what  may  be  called  his  sec- 
ondary education  for  a  very  Umited  number  of  those  that 
have  gone  through  his  primary  curriculum,  but  there  are 
certain  modifying  circumstances.     The  superior  class  may 
be  added  to  form  the  inferior,  for  "if  a  child  be  born  into  the 
guardians'  class  with  an  alloy  of  copper  or  iron,  they  are 
to  have  no  manner  of  pity  upon  it,  but  giving  it  the  value 
that  belongs  to  its  nature,  they  are  to  thrust  it  away  into 
the  class  of  artisans  or  agriculturists;  and  if  again  among 
those  a  child  be  born  with  any  admixture  of  gold  or  silver, 
when  they  have  assayed  it,  they  are  to  raise  it  either  to  the 
class  of  guardians,  or  to  that  of  auxiUaries."     Again,  the 
restriction  of  higher  education  to  those  fit  tho  few  is  in- 
evitable, for  only  a  minority  are  capable  of  rising  above 
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mere  belief  to  knowledge.  Finally,  if  the  Guardians  are 
to  enjoy  the  highest  privileges  they  must  bear  the  greatest 
responsibihty ;  on  them  will  chiefly  rest  the  burden  of 
securing  the  happiness  of  the  State. 

It  is  the  case  that  in  his  Repubhc  Plato  breaks  up  the 
family  and  otherwise,  in  his  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  stock 
of  the  Guardians,  lays  down  extreme  views  with  regard 
to  eugenics,  but  in  order  not  so  much  to  defend  as  to  under- 
stand his  teaching,  we  must  try  to  get  at  his  point  of  view. 
The  Greek  of  Plato's  day  assigned  to  education  a  two-fold 
task;  it  had  to  make  possible  the  superman,  the  fully 
developed  individual,  and  it  had  to  produce  the  efficient 
citizen.  Athens  threw  special  emphasis  on  the  first  aim, 
Sparta  on  the  second,  but  in  both  states  citizenship  had 
high  claims.  Now,  as  Professor  Burnet  points  out,  the 
family  was  a  community  within  the  larger  community  of 
the  state,  and  had  authority  and  rights  that  might  well 
conflict  with  those  of  the  body  poHtic.  Even  Aristotle, 
who  does  not  follow  Plato  in  his  proposal  to  abohsh  the 
family,  dwells  rather  on  the  dangers  of  home  influence 
and  with  this  we  may  compare  the  anxiety  of  Pestalozzi, 
Frobel,  Hegel,  and  Herbart  that  the  work  of  the  educator 
should  be  supported  by  the  parent's  precept  and  example. 

Aristotle  is  so  far  a  Platonist,  but  he  wears  his  rue  with 
a  difference.  For  him  Education  is  a  practical  science,  a 
branch  of  pohtics,  whose  aim  might  be  stated  in  the  words 
of  James  Mill — "to  render  the  individual,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, an  instrument  of  happiness,  first  to  himself,  and  next 
to  other  beings."  Pestalozzi 's  interest  in  education  was 
due  to  his  regarding  it  as  an  instrument  of  social  reform, 
a  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor,  so  that 
he  was  to  some  extent  an  Aristotelian,  with  his  own  con- 
ception of  practise  and  happiness.  Like  Pestalozzi,  Aris- 
totle aims  at  fitting  man  to  take  his  place  in  the  state,  but 
also  at  allowing  him  to  realize  himself  so  that  he  may  be 
able  to  use  his  leisure  well.  Here  Aristotle  touches  on  a 
problem  of  the  hour.  What  is  still  to  seek  in  the  schools 
is  an  influence  that  will  give  a  worthy  conception  of  what 
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is  best,  and  a  desire  to  seek  it  both  while  we  work  and  while 
we  play.  This  is  part  of  the  end  of  education  as  conceived 
by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  that  it  should  form  character  and 
that  this  should  express  itself  in  the  whole  of  man's  Hfe.. 
"We  have  to  be  busy  and  to  go  to  war,"  says  Aristotle, 
"but  still  more  to  be  at  peace  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
leisure,"  or,  as  Professor  Burnet  paraphrases  it,  "the  prac- 
tical hfe  is  only  the  handmaid  of  the  speculative,  and  it 
has  ultimately  no  other  justification  than  that  it  makes 
the  higher  hfe  possible."  How  far  we  are  still  from  this 
lofty  ideal  let  our  absorption  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and 
ambition  testify,  still  more  the  extent  to  which  our  leisure 
is  filled  with  mean  and  sordid  pleasures,  instead  of,  as  both 
Plato  and  Aristotle  would  have  it,  with  "the  contemplation, 
of  the  divinest  things  in  the  universe." 

In  the  earher  philosophical  systems  of  the  Roman  world 
men  sought  for  a  rule  of  life,  and  this  practical  spirit  is 
reflected  in  their  institutions,  including  their  schools,  which 
aimed  at  realizing  some  definite  purpose.  The  Roman 
boy  was  to  be  modelled  in  conformity  with  a  certain  type 
of  character,  and  fitness  for  "all  the  offices  both  private 
and  public  of  peace  or  war,"  and  this  by  a  process  of  imita- 
tion. As  a  preparation  for  living  in  a  certain  hmited  sense^ 
the  Roman  training  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised;  it  em- 
phasizes the  necessity  of  keeping  in  view  the  needs  of  this- 
Hfe.  At  the  same  time  Rome  has  contributed  little  to  the 
development  of  the  educational  idea  just  because  she  turned 
her  eyes  away  from  speculation. 

At  a  later  period  Roman  education  became  blended  with 
Greek,  and  the  dominant  philosophy  became  Neoplatonism,. 
which  had  a  notable  effect  on  Christian  theology,  and  in 
particular  taught  an  asceticism  that  colored  medieval  views. 
of  education.  The  teaching  of  the  church  with  regard 
to  the  flesh,  that  it  imprisons  and  wars  against  the  spirit,, 
striving  to  seduce  it  from  its  allegiance  to  the  divine,  and 
with  regard  to  the  worthlessness  of  earthly  knowledge 
and  the  pride  of  intellect,  not  only  affected  the  matter  of 
the   curriculum,    leading   to   the   depreciation   of   physical 
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education  and  secular  studies,  but  also  affected  the  form, 
leading  to  the  exaltation  of  discipline  and  effort.  It  was  no 
longer  a  question  of  enabling  the  superman  to  evolve  or  of 
making  the  perfect  citizen;  that  which  is  natural  must  be 
crushed  if  the  spiritual  was  to  flourish  and  the  Ufe  now 
became  a  strenuous  apprenticeship  for  a  life  to  come.  The 
Renaissance  swept  away  so  much  of  this  and  submerged 
the  rest  for  a  time,  but,  when  its  floodtide  began  to  ebb, 
the  rigid  pillars  of  discipline  and  effort  were  still  there. 
The  idea  was  firmly  rooted  in  the  schools  that  human  nature 
must  be  constrained,  and  that  "where  there  is  no  difficulty 
there  is  no  praise."  The  whole  conception  of  education 
as  a  formative  process  found  a  notable  exponent  in  Locke. 
As  the  leader  of  the  English  Enlightenment,  Locke  makes 
experience  the  source  of  all  knowledge  and  claims  for  intel- 
lect the  right  and  the  ability  to  try  all  facts  and  all  judg- 
ments; "the  faculty  of  reason  seldom  or  never  deceives 
those  who  trust  to  it."  It  followed  that  in  education  Locke 
became  the  apostle  of  learning  by  doing,  a  doctrine  not 
yet  fully  accepted  in  the  schools.  In  a  recent  volume 
Sir  Philip  Magnus  says,  "There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
that  elementary  instruction  must  be  based  on  practical 
work,  and  must  have  an  experimental  rather  than  a  lit- 
erary bias,"  and,  altho  Locke  had  in  his  eye  a  different 
kind  of  education,  he  contemplates  in  connection  with  it 
methods  entirely  similar.  Like  the  modern  writers  Locke 
was  of  the  opinion  that  "we  must  look  to  education  to  do  some- 
thing more  for  us  than  to  impart  knowledge,"  and  he  was 
so  because  it  seemed  to  him  that  even  more  valuable  to 
a  boy  on  his  life  journey  are  health,  virtue,  good  breeding, 
and  wisdom.  Not  that  he  despises  knowledge,  "grateful 
to  the  understanding,  as  light  to  the  eyes,"  or  whatever 
tends  "to  set  the  mind  right,"  but  what  the  pupil  "is  to 
receive  from  education  must  be  habits  woven  into  the  very 
principles  of  his  nature."  These  habits — physical,  moral, 
intellectual — are  the  things  that  make  for  success,  and  are 
to  be  formed  by  precept,  example,  and  experience.  Pre- 
cept carries  with  it  such  reasoning  as  children  are  capable 
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of,  having  regard  to  their  age  and  understanding.  But 
since  to  be  able  to  reason  well  we  must  be  perfectly  trained, 
free  from  prejudice,  and  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  mani- 
festly much  in  the  way  of  reasoning  can  not  be  expected 
of  children,  and  consequently  not  much  in  the  way  of 
knowledge  can  be  achieved  since  "Till  we  ourselves  see  it 
with  our  own  eyes,  and  perceive  it  by  our  own  understand- 
ing, we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  and  as  void  of  knowledge 
as  before."  Locke's  philosophy  had  issue  in  a  body  of 
educational  doctrine  which,  within  the  limits  he  assigns 
to  himself,  the  upbringing  of  a  gentleman's  son,  is  for  the 
most  part  singularly  sound  and  practical.  In  the  opinion 
of  Professor  Laurie  no  writer  on  education  surpasses  him. 
In  Hegel  we  find  a  philosopher  of  another  kind  and 
therefore  a  distinct  type  of  educator;  moreover  his  practical 
knowledge  was  wider;  as  private  tutor,  a  teacher  in  the 
University  of  Jena,  Rector  of  Niirneberg  Gymnasium,  and 
Professor  at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  he  had  a  long  experience 
of  instruction,  and  it  is  on  record  that  he  had  good  business 
faculty  and  organizing  ability,  and  was  a  successful  head- 
master. A  special  interest  attaches  therefore  to  the  peda- 
gogy of  a  man  that  so  united  the  speculative  with  the 
practical.  Hegel's  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  universe 
and  his  view  of  man  as  containing  within  himself  the  po- 
tentiaUty  of  assimilation  to  the  absolute  have  their  counter- 
part in  his  estimate  of  education  as  the  means  whereby 
man  is  to  rise  above  the  natural  limitations  that  clog  him 
to  the  freedom  that  only  universals  can  give,  to  that  region 
where,  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  the  animal  impulses  and 
desires,  he  reigns  with  enlightenment,  a  moral  and  spiritual 
being.  This  is  what  St.  Paul  calls  "the  putting  off  of  the 
body  of  the  flesh  in  the  circumcision  of  Christ,"  and  the 
oppression  of  the  body  is  often  in  the  Apostle's  mind, 
"For  we  that  are  in  this  tabernacle  do  groan,  being  bur- 
dened." Deliverance  from  the  burden,  Hegel  teaches, 
is  the  work  of  education,  a  process  not  without  pain,  wherein 
violence  must  be  done  to  natural  incUnations  and  tastes. 
So  far  from  leading  his  pupils  in  a  path  easy  and  congenial, 
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the  teacher  must  put  constraint  upon  him,  and  the  pupil 
himself  must  surrender  himself,  for  only  thru  self-abnega- 
tion and  readiness  to  be  guided  and  taught  can  we  hope 
to  enter  the  universe  of  ideas.  This  may  seem  harsh 
doctrine,  one  bound  to  result  in  severe,  unsympathetic 
teaching,  but  there  is  another  side  to  it.  For  like  St.  Paul, 
Hegel  finds  in  the  inward  man  not  only  a  law  of  sin,  but  a 
law  of  the  mind,  "the  centrifugal  force  of  the  soul"  which 
drives  it 

Forward  to  the  starry  track 
Glimmering  up  the  heights  beyond  me, 
On,  and  always  on. 

Thus  while  discipline  and  effort  are  writ  large  in  Hegel's 
theory  of  education,  it  contains,  too,  recognition  of  that  in- 
born energy  whereby  in  suitable  environment  the  boy 
forms  his  own  character,  which  is  emphasized  by  Herbart. 

Herbart  has  become  a  potent  influence  in  education  very 
much  because  of  the  new  hope  he  has  brought  into  the 
schoolroom.  One  may  be  unable  to  accept  his  conception 
of  the  soul  as  "a  simple,  unchanging  being  without  any 
plurality  of  states,  activities,  or  powers,"  with  his  conse- 
quent doctrine  as  to  the  growth  of  mind  and  the  activities 
of  ideas,  and  yet  be  grateful  for  the  significance  he  has 
given  to  the  right  teaching  of  the  right  things,  and  for  the 
stress  he  has  laid  upon  preserving  the  pupil's  individuality. 
The  fusion  of  instruction  and  education,  the  possibilities 
of  character  making,  and  the  teacher's  opportunity  and 
power  to  breed  interest  in  what  is  best  in  the  universe — 
these  are  worth  preaching  even  if  the  preacher's  text  seems 
to  lack  sanction.  It  is  certain  that  his  views  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  world  of  thought  have  yielded  a  most  fruitful 
pedagogy. 

But  meantime  pragmatism  has  entered  the  field  of  edu- 
cation and  is  proclaiming  a  new  message  to  teachers.  Her- 
bartianism,  says  Dewey,  seems  "a  schoolmaster's  psychology, 
not  the  psychology  of  a  child.  It  is  the  natural  expression 
of  a  nation  laying  great  emphasis  upon  authority  and  upon 
the  formation  of  individual  character  in  distinct  and  recog- 
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nized  subordination  to  the  ethical  demands  made  in  war 
and  in  civil  administration  by  that  authority.  It  is  not 
the  psychology  of  a  nation  which  professes  to  believe  that 
every  individual  has  within  him  the  principle  of  authority, 
and  that  order  means  coordination,  not  subordination." 
Thus  Dewey  as  an  exponent  of  the  pragmatic  theory  of 
truth,  "that  ideas  (which  themselves  are  but  parts  of  our 
experience)  become  true  just  in  so  far  as  they  help  us  to 
get  into  satisfactory  relations  with  other  parts  of  our  ex- 
perience," and  a  believer  in  the  pragmatic  method,  "the 
attitude  of  looking  away  from  first  things,  principles, 
'categories,'  and  supposed  necessities,  and  of  looking 
towards  last  things,  fruits,  consequences,  facts,"  is  the 
natural  author  of  a  pedagogy  that  lays  the  teacher  alongside 
the  actual  facts  of  the  child  mind  and  asks  him  to  secure 
"in  the  school  the  conditions  of  direct  experience  and  the 
gradual  evolution  of  ideas  in  and  thru  the  constructive 
activities."  For  Dewey  the  significance  of  interest  Hes 
in  what  it  leads  to;  while  interest  is  to  have  its  immediate 
and  proximate  use,  the  teacher  must  so  handle  it  as  to  se- 
cure growth  in  knowledge  and  in  efficiency.  Professor 
Findlay  seems  to  be  right  in  thinking  that  this  instrumental 
view  of  education  is  destined  to  initiate  a  "reform"  move- 
ment in  the  schools  and  to  prove  once  more  the  indebted- 
ness of  education  to  philosophy  and  the  consequent  need 
that  in  training  centres  students  should  be  enabled  to  see 
how  philosophy  "works"  in  a  practical  science  like  educa- 
tion. 

A.    M.    WlIvIvIAMS 

Glasgow  Provincial  Training  College 
Glasgow,  Scotland 


V 
GREEK  AT  PRINCETON 

The  extensive  defection  from  Greek  in  American  colleges 
during  the  last  twenty  years  suggests  to  many  that  the 
study  of  Greek  is  hereafter  to  be  an  unimportant  and  neg- 
ligible element  in  our  college  education.  No  doubt  the 
strong  utiUtarian  trend  has  caused  the  defection,  and  no 
'doubt  the  feeUng  among  so-called  "practical"  men  has 
been  more  than  indifference.  It  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
become  hostile  and  intolerant.  And,  of  course,  if  this 
feeling  ever  has  full  sway  in  university  councils  we  may 
expect  to  see  Greek  studies  practically  supprest. 

It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  argue  with  such  men  that  this 
would  lower  the  general  intellectual  level  of  our  universities 
and  would  especially  injure  hterary,  historical  and  philo- 
sophical studies.  Nevertheless,  the  verdict  of  expert 
educated  opinion  ought  still  to  be  respected  here,  as  well  as 
in  regard  to  other  studies.  Happily  there  are  renewed 
signs  of  reahzation  of  the  need  and  value  of  Greek,  as 
•evidenced  in  recent  pubhshed  testimonies  of  many  pro- 
fessors at  Cornell,  Amherst,  Brown,  Wesleyan  and  Cin- 
cinnati. To  these  may  be  added  the  influential  and  vigor- 
ous assertion  of  President  Lowell  of  Harvard  in  his  latest 
annual  report  (p.  ii),  that  "the  neglect  of  both  Classics 
and  Mathematics  as  the  principal  fields  of  a  college  edu- 
cation is  as  marked  as  it  is  deplorable." 

It  will  therefore  be  encouraging  to  those  who  beheve 
in  Greek  studies  to  hear  what  has  been  the  result  in  Prince- 
ton University,  where  Greek  is  prescribed  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree,  both  for  entrance  and  onward  to  the  middle 
of  the  Sophomore  year.  Princeton  gives  three  Bachelor's 
degrees — in  Arts,  Letters  and  Science.  In  all  three  there 
is  the  following  common  substratum  of  prescribed  school 
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and  college  studies :  Latin,  English,  History,  Mathematics, 
Science  and  Philosophy.  Greek,  as  stated,  is  also  required 
for  the  degree  in  Arts,  but  not  in  the  other  two — the  omission 
of  Greek  being  offset  by  special  requirements  in  the  sciences 
and  modern  languages. 

During  the  past  academic  year,  the  first  year  of  Presi- 
dent Hibben's  administration,  the  Princeton  Faculty  was 
engaged  in  a  general  revision  of  the  undergraduate  course 
of  study,  and  without  going  into  other  general  questions 
or  into  needless  details,  it  may  be  stated  that  one  result 
of  the  revision  has  been  to  reveal  the  very  important  fact 
that  our  Bachelors  of  Arts  show  in  general  a  clear  superiority 
in  scholarship  over  candidates  for  the  other  Bachelor's 
degrees. 

Mr.  Charles  Hodge  Jones,  the  Registrar  of  the  University, 
made  an  exhaustive  statistical  inquu-y  and  compiled  tables 
showing  the  facts  in  detail  for  the  preceding  six  academic 
years  (1906- 1907  to  1911-1912  inclusive)  and  recording 
the  comparative  percentages  for  all  departments  of  study 
in  regard  to  (a)  First  Group  standing  (or  highest  rank), 
(b)  average  standing,  and  (c)  failure  of  students  in  courses 
of  study. 

The  statistics,  which  were  prese:ited  to  the  committee 
on  the  course  of  study,  are  based  on  all  undergraduate 
courses  taken  in  common  by  candidates  for  the  three 
Bachelor's  degrees,  except  those  in  which  the  enrolment  is 
so  small  as  to  afford  no  just  basis  for  comparison.  On 
this  basis  the  comparative  record  of  candidates  for  the 
degrees  of  A.B.,  Litt.B.  and  B.S.  is  shown  in  the  following 
brief  summary  of  the  results  as  to  (a)  percentage  of  First 
Group  and  (b)  average  standing  (on    a    scale   of   i   down 

to  5). 

I.     Department  of  Philosophy 

Sophomore  Course  201-202 

A.B.  Litt.B.  and  B.S. 

Total  enrolment 1657  1381 

Total  in  first  group 178  58 

Percentage  in  first  group 11%  4% 

Average  standing 3  •  4°  3  •  "3 

Note:     The  returns  from  this  department  are  incomplete,  but  the  other 
recorded  courses  in  philosophy  show  similar  results. 
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2.     Department  of  History,  Politics  and  Economics 
Sophomore  Course  202 

A.B.  Litt.B.  and  B.S. 

Total  enrolment 648  525 

Total  in  first  group 50  26 

Percentages  in  first  group 7%  4% 

Average  standing 3.32  3  ■  5o 

Junior  Course  J01-J02 

A.B.  Litt.B.  B.S. 

Total  enrolment 1093  772  42 

Total  in  first  group 83  38  o 

Percentage  in  first  group 7%  5%  0% 

Average  standing 2 .  98  319  3-25 

Junior  Course  JOJ-J04 

Total  enrolment 1222  789  67 

Total  in  first  group 118  41  7 

Percentage  in  first  group 9%  5%  i©% 

Average  standing 318  3-44  3-23 

Junior  Course  305-306 

Total  enrolment 1145  755  77 

Total  in  first  group 91  33  5 

Percentage  in  first  group 8%  4%  6% 

Average  standing 3-53  3-68  3  •  66 

Senior  Course  401-402 

Total  enrolment 583  286  20 

Total  in  first  group .70  17  i 

Percentage  in  first  group 12%  6%  5% 

Average  standing 2 .  87  3  •  20  3-35 

Senior  Course  403-404 

Total  enrolment 996  592  73 

Total  in  first  group 136  54  5 

Percentage  in  first  group 13%  9%  7% 

Average  standing 2 .92  3-14  3  09 

Senior  Course  405-406 

Total  enrolment 836  53 1  34 

Total  in  first  group 119  68  4 

Percentage  in  first  group 13%  12%  11% 

Average  standing 2 .  73  2 .  83  3-26 
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Senior  Course  407-408 

A.B. 

Total  enrolment 382 

Total  in  first  group 53 

Percentage  in  first  group 13% 

Average  standing 2.92 

Senior  Course  40Q-410 

Total  enrolment 588 

Total  in  first  group 64 

Percentage  in  first  group 10% 

Average  standing 320 

3.     Department  of  Art  and  Archaeology 
Junior  Course  301-302 

A.B.  Litt.B.  B.S. 

Total  enrolment 112  71  12 

Total  in  first  group 10  3  o 

Percentage  in  first  group 8%  4%  0% 

Average  standing 3  •  26  329  329 

Junior  Course  303-304 

Total  enrolment 158  108  26 

Total  in  first  group 31  16                     3 

Percentage  in  first  group 19%  14%  11% 

Average  standing 2 .38  2 .85               2 .55 

4.     Department  of  Classics 

(Latin  courses  only) 

Freshman  Course  103-104 

A.B.  Litt.B.  and  B.S. 

Total  enrolment 1604  1645 

Total  in  first  group 215  49 

Percentage  in  first  group 13%  3% 

Average  standing 3  ■  05  3-85 

Sophomore  Course  203 

Total  enrolment 114  365 

Total  in  first  group 40  15 

Percentage  in  first  group 35%  4% 

Sophomore  Course  204 

Total  enrolment 812  345 

Total  in  first  group 105  12 

Percentage  in  first  group 12%  3% 

Average  standing  for  courses  203  and 

204  is 2.70  3-57 
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5.     Department  of  Modern  Languages 

(Germanic  Section) 

Sophomore  Course  20J-204 

A.B.  Utt.B.  and  B.S. 

Total  enrolment 481  484 

Total  in  first  group 64  23 

Percentage  in  first  group 13%  4% 

Average  standing 2 .  80  3.51 

Junior  Course  301-302 

A.B.  Litt.B.                       B.S. 

Total  enrolment 212  127  56 

Total  in  first  group 29  10                     3 

Percentage  in  first  group 13%  8%                 5% 

Average  standing 2 .66  3  •  14               3-36 

Junior  Course  303-304 

Total  enrolment 118  68  21 

Total  in  first  group 18  7  o 

Percentage  in  first  group 15%  10%  0% 

Average  standing 2  .  85  2  .  83  3 .  48 

Senior  Course  401-402 

Total  enrolment 54  43  6 

Total  in  first  group 25  8  o 

Percentage  in  first  group 46%  18%  0% 

Average  standing 2. 00  2. 70  3-15 

(Romanic  Section) 

Sophomore  Course  203-204 

A.B.  Litt.B.  and  B.S. 

Total  enrolment 627  784 

Total  in  first  group 59  75 

Percentage  in  first  group 9%  9% 

Average  standing 326  3-44 

Junior  Course  301-302 

A.B.  Litt.B.  B.S. 

Total  enrolment 224 

Total  in  first  group 35 

Percentage  in  first  group 15% 

Average  standing 2  .  79 

Junior  Course  305-306 

Total  enrolment 138 

Total  in  first  group 19 

Percentage  in  first  group 13% 

Average  standing 2  .  89 
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Junior  Course  307-308 

A.B. 

Total  enrolment 227 

Total  in  first  group 21 

Percentage  in  first  group 9% 

Average  standing 3 .  22 

6.     Department  of  English 
Freshman  Course  101-102 

A.B.                 Litt.B.  B.S. 

Total  enrolment 1604  1626                 748 

Total  in  first  group 207  no                   27 

Percentage  in  first  group 13%  7%                 4% 

Average  standing 2 .  93  3-58               358 

Sophomore  Course  201 

A.B.  Litt.B.  and  B.S. 

Total  enrolment 624  595 

Total  in  first  group 87  37 

Percentage  in  first  group 14%  6% 

Average  standing 2.81  3  28 

Junior  Course  301-302 

A.B.  Litt.B.                     B.S. 

Total  enrolment 792  475                   51 

Total  in  first  group 108  23                     2 

Percentage  in  first  group 13%  5%                 4% 

Average  standing 2. 58  317               317 

Junior  Course  303-304 

Total  enrolment 226  157                   23 

Total  in  first  group 68  24                     5 

Percentage  in  first  group 29%  15%               21% 

Average  standing 2  .32  2  .  76               2 .  76 

Senior  Course  401-402 

Total  enrolment 346  239                   29 

Total  in  first  group 70  24                     4 

Percentage  in  first  group 20%  10%                14% 

Average  standing 2.47  2.81                2.81 

Senior  Course  403-404 

Total  enrolment 1 108  566                   93 

Total  in  first  group 168  41                      7 

Percentage  in  first  group 15%  7%                 7% 

Average  standing 2.65  2.91               317 
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7.     Department  of  Mathematics 
Freshman  Course  loi-ios 

A.B.  Litt.B.  and  B.S. 

Total  enrolment 894  963 

Total  in  first  group 88  81 

Percentage  in  first  group 10%  8% 

Average  standing 3-45  3-45 

Freshman  Course  107-108 

Total  enrolment 803  1 366 

Total  in  first  group 76  126 

Percentage  in  first  group 9%  9% 

Average  standing 387  3  •  76 

Sophomore  Course  201-202 

Total  enrolment 184  510 

Total  in  first  group 17  41 

Percentage  in  first  group 9%  8% 

Average  standing 3  91  3-97 

In  junior  and  senior  courses  in  mathematics  the  enrol- 
ment is  small.  In  these  courses  the  A.B.  candidates  are 
generally  superior  to  the  others  in  the  percentage  in  first 
group  and  in  general  average. 


Same  course  -j 


8     Department  of  Physics 
Freshman  Course  101-102 
Sophomore  Course  201-202 

A.B.  Litt.B.  and  B.S. 

Total  enrolment 1489  i449 

Total  in  first  group 102  77 

Percentage  in  first  group 7%  5% 

Average  standing 3 .  89  3-93 

Junior  Course  JOI-J02 

A.B.  Litt.B.  B.S. 

Total  enrolment 84  17  112 

Total  in  first  group 18  3  28 

Percentage  in  first  group 21%  18%  25% 

Average  standing 2.51  2.77               2.41 

In  the  two  senior  courses  in  physics  the  enrolment  is 
small.  In  these  two  courses  the  A.B.  candidates  are  ahead 
in  average  standing,  and  in  the  percentage  in  first  group 
in  one  course.  In  the  other  course  the  B.S.  candidates 
are  ahead  in  percentage  in  first  group. 
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9.     Department  of  Chemistry 
Sophomore  Course  201-20 

A.B.  LJtt.B.  and  B.S. 

Total  enrolment 448  607 

Total  in  first  group 41  56 

Percentage  in  first  group 9%  9% 

Average  standing 3.71  3  •  60 

Junior  Course  301-302 

A.B.  Litt.B.  B.S. 

Total  enrolment 42  9  82 

Total  in  first  group 5  2  16 

Percentage  in  first  group 12%  22%  19% 

Average  standing 3 .  29  3 .  25  3.25 

Junior  Course  303-304 

Total  enrolment 80  22  126 

Total  in  first  group 11  i  21 

Percentage  in  first  group 13%  4%  16% 

Average  standing S'^i  3  ■  03  3 .  03 

In  the  three  senior  courses  in  chemistry,  the  enrolment 
is  small.  In  two  of  these  com-ses  the  A.B.  candidates  are 
ahead  on  average  standing  and  in  percentage  in  first  group. 

10.    Department  of  Geology 
Junior  Course  301-302 

A.B.  Litt.B.  B.S. 

Tota  enrolment 233  168  91 

Total  in  first  group 31  8  22 

Percentage  in  first  group 13%  4%  24% 

Average  standing 2 .  62  2.77  2 .  35 

Junior  Course  303-304 

Total  enrolment 31  20  40 

Total  in  first  group 6  i  3 

Percentage  in  first  group 19%  5%  7% 

Average  standing 2. 68  312  3. 11 

In  the  two  senior  courses  the  enrolment  is  small.  In 
both  coiu-ses  the  A.B.  candidates  are  ahead  in  percentage 
in  first  group  and  in  general  average. 

In  the  three  senior  courses  in  biology  the  enrolment  is 
small.  In  one  course  the  A.B.  candidates  are  ahead  in 
percentage  in  first  group  and  in  average  standing,  and  in 
two  courses  are  below  the  other  students. 
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II.     Department  op  Biology 

Junior  Course  301-302 

A.B.  Litt.B.  B.S. 

Total  enrolment 134  46  76 

Total  in  first  group 16  9  3 

Percentage  in  first  group 11%  18%  3% 

Average  standing 2.77  3 .  36  2 .  92 

Junior  Course  303-304 

Total  enrolment 56  3  49 

Total  in  first  group 13  o  3 

Percentage  in  first  group 23%  0%  6% 

Average  standing 2 .  82  2 .  66  3.52 


12.    Extra-Departmental  Courses 

Astronomy 

Junior  Course  301   (First  Term) 

A.B.  Litt.B.                   B.S. 

Total  enrolment 81  85                    27 

Total  in  first  group 14  8                      7 

Percentage  in  first  group 17%  9%               25% 

Junior  Course  302  (Second  Term) 

Total  enrolment 8  9                     3 

Total  in  first  group 5  3                      2 

Percentage  in  first  group 62%  33%              66% 

Average  standing  (both  terms) 2.33  2  .  63               2  .  30 

Physical  Geography 
Junior  Course  302 

Total  enrolment 359  277                   72 

Total  in  first  group 31  3°                     8 

Percentage  in  first  group 8%  10%               11% 

Average  standing 2 .  94  2.95               2 .  93 

Biblical  Literature 
Senior  Course  403-404 

Total  enrolment 69  37                     9 

Total  in  first  group 8  5                      i 

Percentage  in  first  group 11%  13%                "% 

Average  standing 2.61  3 .  39               3 .  39 

The  results  in  the  extra-departmental  courses  are  accord- 
ingly as  follows: 
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In  junior  astronomy  301-302  the  B.S.  candidates  are 
ahead  in  percentage  in  first  group,  and  very  sUghtly  ahead 
in  average  standing.     The  A.B.  candidates  come  next. 

In  junior  physical  geography  302  the  B.S.  and  Litt.B. 
candidates  lead  slightly  in  percentage  in  first  group.  The 
average  is  practically  a  tie. 

In  senior  BibUcal  hterature  403-404  the  Litt.B.  candi- 
dates have  a  slight  lead  over  the  others  in  percentage  in 
first  group  and  the  A.B.  candidates  have  a  decided  lead  in 
average  standing. 

The  total  summarized  result  is  as  follows:  Apart  from 
three  insignificant  exceptions  in  detail,  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  all  the  considerably  attended 
courses  taken  in  common  with  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Letters  and  Bachelor  of  Science  are  in  the  lead 
of  the  others  both  in  the  percentage  of  first-group  men 
(the  highest  standing)  and  also  in  average  standing  in  all 
such  courses  in  philosophy,  history,  pohtics,  economics, 
art  and  archaeology,  Latin,  German,  French  and  English. 
In  this  class  of  courses  in  mathematics  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  practically  tie  the  others,  in  phys- 
ics they  lead  in  one  course  and  in  the  other  come  second  to 
the  Bachelors  of  Science;  in  chemistry  they  fall  behind 
slightly;  in  geology  they  do  slightly  better  than  the  others 
and  in  biology  just  about  as  well  as  the  others. 

It  should  be  added  here  that  the  Registrar's  records  also 
show  that  in  the  advanced  electives  of  senior  year  (so  far 
as  taken  in  common)  the  A.B.  condidates  lead  in  every 
course  in  mathematics,  have  a  slight  advantage  in  physics, 
a  clear  lead  in  chemistry,  a  slight  lead  in  geology,  and  are 
somewhat  behind  the  others  in  biology.  Thus  by  the  end 
of  senior  year  the  A.B.  students  on  the  whole  go  ahead  of 
the  others  in  the  sciences,  except  in  biology. 

Taking  last  of  all,  the  three  scattering  extra-departmental 
courses,  we  find  that  the  A.B.  candidates  are  slightly 
behind  the  B.S.  students  in  astronomy.  In  physical 
geography  the  average  standing  is  practically  a  tie  for  all 
and  the  A.B.  candidates  are  slightly  behind  in  first-group 
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standing.  In  Biblical  literature  the  A.B.  candidates  have 
a  decided  lead  in  average  standing  and  the  Litt.B.  candi- 
dates have  a  slight  lead  in  percentage  of  first-group  men. 

Most  briefly,  then,  the  A.B.  candidates  have  maintained 
.•a  clear  lead  over  all  others  in  all  the  humanistic  subjects 
and  in  the  sciences  they  have  at  least  fairly  tied  and  some- 
times have  led  the  others  in  the  departments  of  mathematics, 
physics  and  geology,  and  have  not  done  so  well  in  chemistry 
and  biology,  tho  in  the  advanced  senior  courses  in  chemistry 
they  take  the  lead  at  the  end. 

The  B.S.  candidates  on  the  whole  come  next  after  the  A.B. 
candidates  and  in  a  few  courses  surpass  them.  The  Litt.B. 
candidates  as  a  rule  come  third.  It  is  the  A.B.  candidates 
alone  who  have  had  a  general  and  widely  sustained  lead  in 
scholarship  in  Princeton  during  the  last  six  years  (1907- 
1912). 

Thus  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  positive  results  in 
the  way  of  undergraduate  scholarly  achievement.  It  is 
well  to  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  if  only  to  reveal 
the  fact  that  this  superiority  of  A.B.  candidates  has  not 
been  due  to  severity  of  discipUne  or  remorseless  weeding 
out  of  A.B.  students  as  compared  with  the  others.  The 
statistics  of  "dropping"  for  deficiency  in  studies  during 
the  years  in  question  are  as  follows : 

Percentage  of  Students  Dropped 
iQo6-igo7  to  igii-igi2  inclusive 

A.B.  Litt.B.  and  B.S. 

1907 6%  7% 

1908 8%  8% 

1909 • 5%  9% 

1910 6%  9% 

19" 4%  9% 

1912 6%  8% 

Average  percentage  for  6  years 6%  8% 

It  thus  appears  that  while  the  difference  in  percentage  of 
"dropping"  is  not  great,  the  A.B.  students  as  a  class  needed 
less  "dropping"  than  did  the  others. 

It  has  been  possible  to  present  these  definite  results  be- 
cause it  was  possible  to  separate  clearly  the  candidates  for 
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the  three  Bachelor's  degrees  without  confusion.  The  facts 
are  clear.  The  best  educational  results  are  obtained  in 
Princeton  more  generally  and  more  surely  from  the  A.B. 
students  with  the  prescribed  training  in  which  Greek  is  a. 
characteristic  and  essential  part,  than  from  the  others. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  leaving  out  Greek  and  Latin,  but  of 
leaving  out  Greek — for  all  our  candidates  for  any  Bachelor's 
degree  have  Latin  and  have  it  in  practically  the  same  amount 
— as  well  as  substantially  the  same  prescribed  amount  in 
mathematics,  science  and  philosophy.  Let  "practical" 
men  who  are  open-minded  study  these  recent  practical 
results  and  ask  themselves  squarely  these  questions:  Why^ 
oppose  a  type  of  education  which  is  producing  such  good 
results?  Why  not  stop,  once  for  all,  the  ignorant  clamor 
against  Greek  studies  ?  And  why  not  maintain  and  strengthen 
the  one  type  of  college  curriculum  which  our  experience 
thus  far  indicates  is  the  only  definite  type  we  may  expect 
to  surpass  the  others? 

Andrew  F.  West 

The  Graduate  College 
Princeton  University 


VI 
ACADEMIC  FREEDOM! 

In  the  history  of  universities  academic  freedom  means  the 
right  to  search  for  truth  unhampered  by  shackles  of  political, 
religious,  or  scientific  beliefs  and  opinions.  A  true  uni- 
versity is  conceivable  in  no  other  atmosphere  than  that  of 
freedom.  If  certain  preconceived  views  must  be  taught 
and  if  certain  preconceived  opinions  must  be  held,  then  the 
institution  whose  teachers  are  so  restricted  is  not  a  univer- 
sity. It  may,  nevertheless,  be  a  useful  educational  agency 
or  a  helpful  factor  in  social  improvement,  but  it  is  not,  and 
can  not  be,  a  university,  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  bear 
the  university  name. 

The  tenure  of  office  of  a  university  teacher  must,  therefore, 
be  quite  independent  of  his  views  on  political,  religious,  or 
scientific  subjects.  In  his  seeking  for  truth  he  is  entitled  to 
be  free  to  follow  wherever  his  intelligence  and  his  conscience 
may  lead,  and  he  must  not  be  forbidden  to  break  out  new 
paths  or  persecuted  if  he  does  so.  On  the  other  hand,  free- 
dom imposes  responsibility,  and  there  are  distinct  limitations 
upon  university  teachers  w^hich  ought  to  be  self-imposed. 
Academic  freedom  has  been  won  at  a  great  cost  and  it  has 
produced  noble  results,  but  is  open  to  grave  abuse.  The 
limitations  upon  a  university  teacher  are  those  imposed  by 
common  morality,  common  sense,  common  loyalty,  and  a 
decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind.  A  teacher  or 
investigator  who  offends  against  common  moraUty  has  de- 
stroyed his  academic  usefulness,  whatever  may  be  his  in- 
tellectual attainments.  A  teacher  who  offends  against  the 
plain  dictates  of  common  sense  is  in  like  situation.  A 
teacher  who  can  not  give  to  the  institution  which  maintains 

^  Written  for  the  Philadelphia,   Pa.,   Public  Ledger,  January   13,   1914. 
Reprinted  by  permission 
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him  common  loyalty  and  that  kind  of  service  which  loyalty 
implies  ought  not  to  be  retained  thru  fear  of  clamor  of 
criticism.  Moreover,  a  university  teacher  owes  a  decent 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind.  Men  who  feel  that  their 
personal  convictions  require  them  to  treat  the  mature  opin- 
ion of  the  civiUzed  world  without  respect  or  with  active  con- 
tempt may  well  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so  from  pri- 
vate station  and  without  the  added  influence  and  prestige 
of  a  university's  name. 

It  is  much  easier,  however,  to  state  these  fundamental 
principles  than  to  apply  them  in  specific  cases;  for  the  an- 
swers that  are  made  when  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples is  urged  are  so  specious,  and  the  appeals  to  prejudice 
that  follow  are  all  so  plausible,  that  to  apply  these  principles 
requires  courage  no  less  than  wisdom.  No  university  can 
long  maintain  its  position  if  its  official  action  appears  to  be 
guided  by  prejudice  and  narrowness  of  vision.  Nevertheless, 
the  historical  development  of  the  human  race  can  hardly 
be  wholly  without  significance,  and  there  must  be  some 
reasonable  presumption  that  what  has  been  and  is  need  not 
always  take  a  subordinate  and  inferior  place  to  that  which 
is  proposed  for  the  immediate  future  but  is  as  yet  untested 
and  untried. 

Most  abuses  of  academic  freedom  are  due  simply  to  bad 
manners  and  to  lack  of  ordinary  tact  and  judgment.  In 
order  to  prove  that  one  is  individually  free  it  is  not  necessary 
to  be  an  ass  or  to  use  violent  and  insulting  language  toward 
those  with  whom  one  is  not  in  agreement.  It  ought  not  to 
escape  notice  that  questions  of  academic  freedom  are  fre- 
quently involved  with  other  issues.  For  example,  if  in  the 
present  state  of  public  opinion  there  happened  to  be  a 
teacher  in  a  university  school  of  law  who  was  inadequate  to 
his  task,  who  did  not  properly  prepare  his  work,  or  who 
neglected  it,  it  would  only  be  possible  to  remove  him  from 
office  or  to  make  other  change  in  his  status  if  he  happened 
to  be  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat.  If  he  were  a  Progressive 
and  had  supported  the  proposals  for  the  recall  of  the  judges 
and  the  recall  of  judicial  decisions,  both  the  newspapers 
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and  the  general  public  would  assume,  assert  and  reiterate 
that  such  a  teacher  had  been  punished  because  of  his  political 
opinions.  There  might  be  no  basis  whatever  for  such  a 
conclusion,  but,  nevertheless,  it  would  be  drawn;  and  this 
fact  is  just  now  as  secure  a  protection  to  any  such  teacher 
as  the  highest  type  of  competence  would  be. 

There  is  not  now,  and  there  never  has  been,  any  body  of 
pubUc  opinion,  either  within  a  university  or  in  the  com- 
munity at  large,  which  will  sustain  the  displacement  of  a 
teacher  either  in  school,  in  college,  or  in  university,  simply 
because  he  can  not  teach.  If  he  is  a  person  of  good  moral 
character,  of  reasonable  industry  and  of  inoffensive  person- 
ality his  place  is  perfectly  secure,  no  matter  what  havoc  he 
may  make  in  the  classroom.  It  is  this  inequitable  security 
of  tenure,  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
calHng,  that  attracts  to  the  teaching  profession  and  holds 
in  it,  despite  its  modest  pecuniary  rewards,  so  much  medi- 
ocrity. This  is  not  so  much  a  condition  to  be  criticized  as  a 
fact  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  bearing  of  this  fact  upon 
the  question  of  academic  freedom  is  that  an  inefficient 
teacher  is  the  more  safely  protected  according  as  his  views 
in  matters  political  and  religious  are  unconventional.  He 
can  then  raise  the  question  of  academic  freedom  if  his  skill 
or  capacity  as  a  teacher  is  criticized,  and  the  whole  commu- 
nity will  rally  to  his  support. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  question  of  academic  free- 
dom is  not  so  simple  as  at  first  appears.  It  is  confused  and 
confounded  with  many  other  issues,  and  one  of  those  issues 
is  the  capacity  or  incapacity  of  a  given  scholar  to  behave 
like  a  gentleman.  In  Columbia  University  there  is  but  one 
rule  of  order  for  the  government  of  teachers  and  students 
ahke.  That  rule  is  that  each  member  of  the  University  is 
presumed  to  be  a  gentleman  and  is  expected  to  conduct  him- 
self as  such.  With  a  simple,  easily  comprehended  principle 
such  as  this,  no  elaborate  code  of  regulations  for  the  control 
of  teachers  or  for  the  government  of  students  is  necessary. 
The  observance  of  this  simple  rule  would  cause  the  quick 
disappearance  of  almost  every  charge  that  academic  free- 
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dom  is  in  danger.  A  gentleman  measures  his  public  utter- 
ance and  bears  himself  with  tolerance  and  kindliness  toward 
those  who  are  otherwise  minded.  A  gentleman  understands 
that  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  to  teach  to  the 
young  everything  which  the  experience  and  reflection  of 
an  older  man  may  have  taught  him  to  beUeve.  A  gentle- 
man has  some  appreciation  of  historic  values  and  a  sense 
of  proportion.  He  knows  how  to  use  the  rich  gift  of  free- 
dom without  divesting  himself  of  a  high  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  that  use.  The  universities  of  the  world,  and,  in 
particular,  the  leading  universities  of  the  United  States, 
offer  abundant  illustrations  of  scholars  who  hold  views  on 
fundamental  questions  that  are  quite  at  variance  with  those 
in  authority  about  them  and  who  are  yet  as  secure  and  as 
contented  in  their  tenure  of  academic  office  as  it  is  possible 
for  men  to  be.  They  enjoy  academic  freedom,  but  they 
enjoy  it  Uke  gentlemen.     This  is   the   crux   of   the   whole 

matter. 

NiCHOivAS  Murray  Butler 

Columbia  University 


VII 
DISCUSSION 
PROF.  BEYER  AND  THE  WOMAN  QUESTION 
Professor  Beyer,  in  the  January  number  of  the  Educa- 
•TiONAL  Review,  makes  a  serious  charge  against  woman 
suffrage  and  against  the  feminist  movement  in  general.  He 
bases  his  charge  on  the  philosophy  of  Henri  Bergson.  If  Berg- 
son  is  right,  then,  according  to  Professor  Beyer,  the  feminists 
are  wrong,  wrong  to  the  appalhng  extent  of  trying  to  unravel 
the  thread  of  evolution  milUons  of  years.  Bergson  tells  us 
that  the  human  race  has  two  sources  of  knowledge,  instinct 
and  inteUigence.  Instinct  knows  hfe  itself,  but  can  not  tell 
what  it  knows.  Intelligence  is  jStted  to  deal  with  the  exter- 
nal world  and  can  tell  what  it  knows,  but  it  does  not  know 
life  itself.  Professor  Beyer,  not  Bergson,  is  responsible 
for  the  statement  that  "women  have  a  corner  on  instinct." 
He  assumes  that  if  the  feminists  have  their  way,  all  woman- 
kind will  in  the  end  go  out  into  the  world  to  compete  with 
men  in  political,  professional  and  commercial  pursuits,  the 
home,  woman's  natural  sphere,  will  be  deserted,  and  woman 
will  lose  for  herself  and  for  the  race  the  source  of  the  deepest 
knowledge  of  Hfe,  instinct. 

This  is  truly  a  picture  of  a  cold  and  unmothered  world. 
But  is  not  Professor  Beyer  needlessly  alarmed?  Is  it  not 
possible  that,  since  he  is  not  in  the  feminist  movement,  he, 
with  his  mere  mascuHne  intellect,  has  been  obHged  to  look 
on  from  the  outside,  and  has  failed  to  comprehend  the  new 
woman?  She  is  quite  as  little  to  be  understood  from  the 
outside  as  was  ever  the  old  woman  in  all  her  glory. 

Professor  Beyer  is  guilty  of  a  sHght  inconsistency  when 
he  speaks  in  the  earUer  paragraphs  of  his  article  of  the 
popular  demand  for  sex  equality  in  poHtics,  in  business,  and 
everywhere,    and    calls   the   miUtant   suffragist   movement 
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non-intelligent  (that  is,  instinctive),  while  in  a  later  para- 
graph he  declares  that  it  is  only  a  few  women  of  hypertro- 
phied  intellects  who  demand  the  vote,  and  that  the  great 
majority  of  women,  instinct  ruled,  do  not  care  a  snap  of 
their  fingers  for  the  ballot. 

No  one  who  understands  the  feminist  movement  or  who- 
knows  the  soul  of  a  real  new  woman  would  make  the  mistake 
of  supposing  that  the  modern  woman  is  fighting  for  the  vote^ 
for  education  and  for  economic  freedom,  because  she  wants 
to  be  a  man.  That  idea  is  the  invention  of  masculine  in- 
telligence. Woman  is  fighting  today,  as  she  has  fought  alB 
the  way  up  to  the  ages,  for  freedom  to  be  a  woman.  She,, 
not  man,  knows  what  a  woman  ought  to  be.  Man  has 
blinded  himself  because  he  has  demanded  that  woman  is- 
his  possession.  Anyone  who  supposes  that  woman  is  free 
today  to  live  her  woman's  life  by  her  own  best  instincts,, 
does  not  know  the  conditions  under  which  women  live. 

Women's  sphere  is  the  home.  Granted,  gladly.  But 
that  no  longer  means  that  woman's  sphere  lies  within  the 
four  walls  of  her  own  house.  There  is  not  a  phase  of  home- 
making  in  our  complex  modern  life  that  does  not  bring  a 
woman  into  contact  with  the  business  of  the  outside  world. 
It  is  her  duty  to  see  that  her  household  has  wholesome  food. 
This  means  deaUng  with  the  beef  trust,  the  ice  trust,  the 
milk  trust,  the  health  board,  the  makers  of  the  pure  food 
laws.  It  is  her  duty  to  educate  her  little  children.  She  is 
then  concerned  with  educational  boards  and  commissions,, 
with  the  sanitation  of  schoolhouses,  with  the  laws  regulating 
immigration,  and  the  treatment  of  contagious  diseases.  In 
a  word,  her  feminine  duties  bring  her  into  direct  contact 
with  big  ' '  business ' '  and  politics.  The  problems  of  the  home 
can  not  be  settled  by  the  individual  woman,  working  for 
her  own  husband,  her  own  home,  her  own  children.  They 
can  only  be  solved  by  all  women — and  men — working  to- 
gether for  all  homes  and  all  children.  This  means  not  less, 
motherhood,  but  broader  motherhood,  for  women.  Thou- 
sands of  women  who  have  no  children  are  doing  mother-work 
in  the  world  for  everybody's  children.     No  mother  heart 
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will  be  afraid  of  the  ballot  if  with  it  she  can  bring  about 
better  conditions  for  the  coming  generations. 

Woman  is  demanding  that  she  be  free  to  marry  the  man 
of  her  choice,  free  to  rear  beautiful,  healthy  children  in 
happy  homes.  A  woman  is  not  free  to  choose  her  mate  so 
long  as  she  must  choose  someone.  So  long  as  home-making 
in  the  narrow  sense  is  the  only  occupation  open  to  her,  she 
is  forced  to  marry.  Therefore  she  must  have  the  possibility 
of  useful  labor  and  se-f -support  until  she  meets  the  man  she 
wishes  to  marry. 

No  intelligent  person  contends  today  that  woman  knows 
by  instinct  alone  how  to  conduct  a  home  and  bring  up 
children.  These  duties  involve  deaUngs  with  the  external 
world  which  can  be  carried  on  only  by  trained  intelligence. 
Therefore,  whether  a  woman  is  to  work  for  the  home  di- 
rectly, or  indirectly  thru  some  business  or  profession,  she 
must  be  free  to  choose  the  education  that  will  fit  her  for  her 
work. 

Intelligence  is  fitted  to  deal  with  the  external  world  and 
can  speak  whereof  it  knows.  But,  alas,  it  sometimes  speaks 
whereof  it  does  not  know.  The  oracles  of  the  woman  move- 
ment are  not  the  men  who  stand  off  and  look  on,  but  the 
best  type  of  women  who  are  a  part  of  that  movement. 
Those  women  know  that  they  are  not  trying  to  be  men,  and 
they  do  not  believe  that  they  are  trying  to  unravel  the  thread 
of  evolution.  The  form  the  struggle  is  taking  just  now — 
the  demand  for  the  ballot,  for  professional  education,  for 
economic  freedom,  these  women  are  intelligent  enough  to 
know  and  explain.  Deep  from  within  them  comes  the  im- 
pulse, the  push,  toward  freedom — that  is  instinctive,  and 
perhaps  only  the  men  who  have  kept  some  vestige  of  womanly 
instinct  can  sympathize  and  help.  Will  not  the  rest 
stand  back  and  trust  woman's  instinct  to  bring  her  and  them 
out  safe  at  last? 

Professor  Beyer  apparently  overlooks  the  point  made  by 
Bergson  that  it  is  not  to  pure  instinct,  but  to  instinct  de- 
veloped by  the  push  of  intelligence  into  intuition,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  interpretation  of  life's  deepest  secrets. 
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Does  this  not  imply  that  even  woman  must  use  her  intellect 
if  she  is  to  keep  what  Professor  Beyer  considers  her  unique 
source  of  knowledge?  Does  anyone  honestly  doubt  that 
woman's  nature  will  deepen  and  her  intuition  grow  keener 
as  she  enters  into  the  broader  life  of  the  world  and  helps  to 
solve  the  big  problems  of  society? 

The  world  of  women  do  not  want  to  vote,  they  are  asleep, 
but  there  are  signs  of  waking,  and  is  not  the  desire  to  sleep 
on  indefinitely  a  mark  of  vegetable  torpor?  Bergson  him- 
self points  out  that  the  animals  who  have  evolved  have 
thrown  ofif  their  protective  coverings  and  taken  the  danger- 
ous way.  The  way  of  the  new  woman  is  full  of  danger,  of 
risks,  but  it  is  the  way  of  growth. 

Anne  Burton  Hamman 

Mechanics  Institute 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


VIII 
REVIEWS 

The   Rhodes    Scholarships — By  George    R.  Parkin.      Boston:    Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1912.     260  p.     $2.00. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  the  present  book,  as  the  author 
— the  organizing  secretary  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarship 
Trust — states  in  his  preface,  is  the  practical  one  of  conveying 
much  needed  information  to  teachers,  to  candidates  for 
the  scholarships,  and  to  committees  of  selection  with  re- 
gard to  conditions  at  hand  in  the  whole  matter  of  the  Rhodes 
Scholarships — the  ideal  conception  in  the  mind  of  their 
founder,  the  interpretation  by  the  trustees  of  the  wiU 
thru  which  they  were  provided,  and  the  system  of  selec- 
tion of  candidates  that  has  resulted.  The  book  contains, 
to  carry  out  its  purpose,  a  Ufe  of  Cecil  Rhodes  that  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  within  a  short  compass  that  has  yet 
been  written,  with  the  reasons  for  the  selection  of  Oxford 
as  the  particular  instrument  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
he  had  in  view,  and  the  responsibilities  that  are  assumed 
to  the  university,  and  incidentally  to  himself,  by  the  Scholar 
thus  selected  to  membership  within  it.  Two  of  the  most 
attractive  chapters  in  the  book  are  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Wylie, 
who  has  had  from  the  beginning  the  direct  administration 
of  the  Trust  in  Oxford,  and  who  writes  here,  out  of  abundant 
experience,  of  the  university  system  and  its  effects  upon 
the  Rhodes  Scholar,  and  on  the  social  side  of  Oxford  student 
life.  The  volume  is,  accordingly,  a  handbook,  better 
than  any  that  has  hitherto  been  compiled  and  fuller  along 
the  lines  of  suggestion  of  purpose  and  result,  of  the  Rhodes 
Scholarships,  that  should  have  careful  consideration  and 
wide  currency.  As  the  author  points  out,  it  is  particularly 
desirable  at  this  time  to  call  renewed  attention  to  the  proper 
conditions  that  should  be  at  hand  in  the  selection  of  Scholars, 
which  are  apparently  still  ill  understood  by  committees  of 
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award,  or  are  ignored  by  them.  To  attain  the  best  results 
under  the  system  as  it  is  in  force,  it  is  also  necessary  to 
give  fuller  publicity  to  teachers  and  to  students  alike 
thruout  the  country,  to  the  habits  of  mind  and  body  that 
should  be  possest  by  a  Rhodes  Scholar,  to  the  opportunities 
held  out  to  him  by  Oxford  for  further  study,  and  to  the  new 
conditions  of  college  life  which  will  meet  him  and  which 
he  should  meet  in  an  intelligent  spirit  of  their  true  significance. 
The  whole  is  most  carefully  and  convincingly  done,  and 
the  book  is  not  only  of  value  for  the  purpose  of  enlighten- 
ment as  to  the  inception  of-  the  Trust,  its  history,  its  aims, 
its  problems,  the  opportunities  it  offers,  and  its  methods 
of  administration,  but  it  is  by  far  the  best  presentation  that 
has  been  made  of  the  actual  working  of  a  great  educational 
movement  that  is  destined  to  play,  in  the  long  run,  a  vastly 
important  part  in  the  life  of  the  nations  with  which  it  is 
concerned. 

The  first  appointments  to  Rhodes  Scholarships  were 
made  to  take  effect  in  October,  1903;  the  scheme  has,  \ 
therefore,  now  been  in  force  for  nine  years,  and  the  Scholars  1 
have  already  numbered  nearly  seven  hundred.  It  is,  | 
accordingly,  possible  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  at  the  \ 
present  time  of  the  system  as  an  actual  condition  whose 
theoretical  stage  is  past  and  which  has  fairly  definite  re-  j 
suits  to  show  of  its  operation.  i 

On   the   whole   it   has    abundantly    justified    itself.     As  I 
Mr.  Wylie  says  in  his  admirable  chapter  on  the  social  side 
of  Oxford  life,  in  the  face  of  wide  differences  of  ability,  of  i 
temperament,  of  interests,  and  of  early  associations  on  the  j 
part  of  the  Scholars,  it  can  only  be  a  matter  of  surprize  how 
seldom  Rhodes'  faith  in  the  reality  of  the  complex  influences 
of  Oxford  has  been  misplaced,  for,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, the  matter  was  thruout  an  experiment  in  influences. 

Oxford  was  wisely  selected  by  Rhodes,  after  Edinburgh 
had  been  considered,  largely  on  account  of  its  being  a  resi- 
dential university,  and  because  of  the  closer  influence  which 
the  college  within  the  university — ^characteristic  of  the 
organization  of  Oxford,  where  the  college  is  both  the  aca- 
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demic  and  the  social  unit — can  exercise  upon  the  student. 
How  great  this  influence  has  been  upon  the  Rhodes  Scholars, 
and  particularly  upon  the  American  Rhodes  Scholars, 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine.  In  many  cases  it  has 
been  undeniable  and  the  American  Rhodes  Scholar  has 
received  a  bent,  and  often  in  the  particular  direction  that 
Cecil  Rhodes  had  in  mind,  that  will  shape  him  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  In  other  instances  this  influence  has  neither 
been  great  nor  lasting — a  fact  due  not  so  much  to  the  in- 
fluences themselves  as  to  the  individual  in  his  attitude 
toward  them.  The  American  Rhodes  Scholar  on  account 
of  inherent  differences  in  intellectual  and  social  training, 
that  in  most  cases  are  inevitable,  finds  himself  at  Oxford 
in  an  entirely  new  environment,  in  which,  do  what  he  will, 
he  often  feels  himself  at  the  beginning  and  remains  to  the 
end  an  alien.  Our  friends,  the  English,  are  not  always 
spontaneously  or  readily  responsive,  not  because  they  de- 
sire to  be  unfriendly,  but  because  they  are  temperamentally 
constituted  that  way  and  their  attitude  toward  the  stranger 
within  their  gates  is  in  general  not  as  effusive  as  it  is  in 
some  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  This  is  particularly 
true  at  Oxford,  where  there  are,  in  so  many  instances,  the 
previous  friendships  of  the  great  pubHc  schools,  or  well- 
known  social  connections,  to  unite  men  naturally  together 
as  against  the  rank  outsider.  The  American  has  not  always 
understood  the  real  significance  of  the  conditions  at  hand, 
and  as  Mr.  Wylie  puts  it,  has  fallen  back  upon  his  books 
and  his  own  compatriots  to  the  defeat  of  the  purpose  of 
the  Scholarships  and  his  own  individual  loss.  It  is  an 
open  secret  that  Oxford,  as  Oxford,  did  not  originally  wel- 
come the  Rhodes  Scholarships,  as  they  would  not  welcome 
any  other  innovation,  but  that  has  apparently  all  past 
by,  and  the  Rhodes  Scholar  at  the  present  time  is  not  only 
a  cheerfully  accepted  fact  in  the  academic  community, 
but  he  is  recognized  as  an  actual  part  of  it. 

The  American  Rhodes  Scholar  may  also  fairly  be  said 
to  have  justified  himself  as  a  student.  The  author  states 
the  matter  plainly  when  he  says  that  "while  the  proportion 
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of  absolute  failures  has  been  small,  the  number  of  marked 
successes  has  not  been  large,"  and  he  concludes  that  the 
Rhodes  Scholar  at  the  end  or  near  the  end  of  his  home  college 
course  is  not  as  accurate  a  scholar  in  the  subjects  he  has 
studied  as  is    a    well-trained   boy   fresh   from    an    English 
public  school,   and  intellectually  as  a  rule  is  less  thoroly 
grounded  than  the  best  of  the  men  with  whom  he  is  to  come 
into  competition.     What  this  really  means  is,   of  course, 
that  the  public  school  lad  has  largely  escaped  the  diffuseness 
that  characterizes  much  other  teaching  and  has  not  only 
learned  a  few  subjects  well,  but  is  already  in  line  to  proceed 
further  in  directions  that  have  been  begun  and  which  are 
familiar  to  him.     The  American  Rhodes  Scholar,  in  par- 
ticular, finds  himself  to  his  disadvantage  in  an  intellectual 
environment    as    strange    as    his    social    environment.     It 
is  not  wholly  that  he  is  ill  instructed,  altho  that  is  too  often 
the  case,  as  much  as  it  is  that  he  has  been  differently  in-     i 
structed,  and  instead  of  following  out  lines  that  are  already 
famiUar  to  him  he  is  abruptly  called  upon  to  take  up  others 
that  are  new.     In  the  face  of  results  that,  to  state  the  matter     i 
frankly,   are  not  thoroly  satisfactory,  the  writer  asks  for     I 
the  underlying  reasons  that  are  actually  present.     "Is  it,"     ; 
he  says,  "due  to  deficiency  of  preparatory  training,  to  the     I 
conditions   laid   down   in   the   bequest,    to   the   method  of     i 
selection,  to  the  type  of  candidate  to  whom  the  Scholar- 
ships appeal,  to  the  conditions  of  work  at  Oxford?" 

It  is  possible  to  answer  most  of  these  questions  at  the  j 
present  time  with  a  fair  degree  of  definiteness.  In  part, 
it  is  due  to  deficiency  of  preparatory  training  in  the  candi- 
dates themselves,  as  has  already  been  stated.  The  American 
Rhodes  Scholars,  it  must  be  remembered,  and  as  Mr. 
Parkin  himself  points  out,  are  drawn  from  no  less  than 
forty-eight  States  and  Territories  whose  educational  or- 
ganization and  standards  differ  greatly  in  completeness 
and  amount.  A  further  complication  arises  from  the  vast 
number  of  institutions  in  the  United  States  that  have  the 
power  to  grant  academic  degrees,  and  do  this  on  standards 
of  education  and  courses  of  instruction  so  various  as  to  defy 
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any  sort  of  reliable  comparison  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
students  who  hold  their  degrees.  It  is  almost  impossible, 
accordingly,  to  set  up  or  to  maintain  any  sort  of  a  common 
educational  standard  to  which  the  whole  body  of  Rhodes 
Scholars  shall  conform,  and  some  of  the  men  selected  will 
be  well  prepared  and  some  will  be  ill  prepared,  until  that 
educational  millenium  comes  in  America  which  is  still 
afar  off  when  we  shall  have  a  national  system  of  education 
rather  than  a  State  system,  or  often  no  well-defined  system 
at  all. 

The  difficulty  can  scarcely  be  due  to  the  conditions 
laid  down  in  the  bequest,  since  these  have  been  most  liberally 
interpreted  and  rationally  apphed.  Scholars  are  properly 
selected  in  large  measure,  says  the  book,  on  evidence  that 
they  possess  force  of  character  and  powers  of  leadership 
as  well  as  intellectual  ability.  With  regard  to  the  latter 
phase  of  the  matter,  only  two  qualifications  are  insisted 
upon  for  all  candidates,  viz.,  that  they  should  have  spent 
two  years  at  some  recognized  degree-granting  college; 
and  secondly,  that  they  should  possess  the  ability  to  pass 
"responsions,"  which  is  a  test  that  merely  shows  that  the 
candidate  will  not  be  rejected  by  the  Oxford  Colleges. 
These  are  minimum  conditions  that  it  is  entirely  proper 
to  impose  and  that  should  be  insisted  upon  to  safeguard 
the  terms  of  the  Trust. 

The  method  of  selection  as  determined  upon  would 
also  reasonably  accomplish  its  purpose,  if  the  committees 
of  award  would  properly  exercise  their  function,  which 
in  not  a  few  cases  they  do  not.  Many  of  the  committees 
act  with  the  utmost  punctiliousness  to  make  the  wisest 
selection  out  of  the  material  at  hand.  In  other  instances, 
and  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  choice  of  Scholars  is  still 
made  perfunctorily,  to  the  defeat  of  the  whole  purpose 
of  the  award.  The  selection  of  Scholars  by  these  committees 
is  a  matter  that  should  be  performed  with  the  greatest 
possible  care.  The  insistence  upon  the  two  minimum 
conditions  is  not  enough  and  the  relative  strength  of  candi- 
dates from  all  points  of  view  should  be  compared  and  valued 
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honestly  and  efifectively,  in  the  spirit  of  the  terms  of  the 
Trust  as  interpreted  by  the  Trustees,  before  the  award 
is  made.  Above  all,  the  award  should  not  be  past  around 
in  rotation  from  one  institution  to  another  within  a  State 
as  has  been  sometimes  the  case. 

The  lack  of  ideal  result  is  furthermore  scarcely  due  to 
conditions  of  work  at  Oxford.  There  are  few  branches 
of  learning,  says  Mr.  Wylie,  which  Oxford  does  not  recognize 
and  teach,  and  conditions  of  instruction  while  real,  and 
often  more  real  than  the  vScholar  has  been  accustomed  to 
at  home,  are  not  in  anybody's  mind  unduly  exacting  or 
onerous.  "He  will  be  an  exceptional  Rhodes  Scholar," 
the  book  well  concludes,  "who  can  not  find  somewhere  in 
Oxford  both  opportunity  and  inspiration." 

The  real  difficulty  in  the  choice  of  Rhodes  Scholars 
from  the  United  States  lies  inherently  in  the  matter  of  the 
type  of  candidate  to  whom  the  Scholarships  appeal.  The 
reason  why  the  scheme  has  not  succeeded  in  attracting 
better  men  is  dependent  in  part  upon  the  lack  of  a  wide- 
spread general  knowledge  of  the  true  significance  of  the 
Rhodes  vScholarships  and  the  opportunities  they  offer, 
but  above  all  it  is  due  to  the  relatively  limited  number 
who  can  use  the  Scholarships  to  advantage  in  the  light 
of  their  future  career.  The  intending  physician,  or  lawyer, 
or  technologist  of  whatever  kind,  can  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  ill  afford  the  break  in  the  continuity  of  his  professional 
studies  that  a  three  years'  residence  in  Oxford  would  mean, 
or  the  prolongation  of  his  course  of  study  to  include  it. 
At  the  end,  the  students  to  whom  the  Scholarships  actually 
appeal  are  largely  made  up  of  intending  teachers,  who  are 
no  doubt  good  material  in  their  way,  but  who  are  not  in- 
evitably the  best  and  keenest  men  of  their  college  in  student 
activities  or  in  Scholarship,  since  many  of  these  others 
are  notoriously  drawn  off  in  other  directions.  The  fact 
of  a  narrowed  range  of  students  from  which  the  committees 
of  selection  can  possibly  make  their  choice,  due  to  condi- 
tions of  American  life  that  are  inherent  and  will  always 
be  at  hand,  is  more  than  any  other  the  real  reason  why  the 
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American  Rhodes  Scholars  have  not  more  often  distinguished 
themselves  at  Oxford. 

The  book  well  states  the  kind  of  men  wanted,  and,  be 
it  said,  the  kind  that  we  should  use  our  utmost  endeavor 
to  send.  "Oxford,"  says  Mr.  Wyhe,  "wants  as  Rhodes 
Scholars  men  who  can  take  their  place  squarely  alongside 
of  her  best  men."  It  is  not  the  malleable  man,  he  continues, 
whose  convictions  sit  loosely  and  who  is  at  the  mercy  of 
each  new  influence  that  we  want,  but  the  man  of  character; 
not  the  weak  man,  but  the  strong  man. 

The  opportunity  offered  by  the  Scholarships  should 
make  a  much  stronger  appeal  to  the  American  student 
than  has  all  along  been  the  case.  Oxford,  as  scarcely 
another  place,  under  ideal  conditions  furnishes  to  the 
Rhodes  Scholar  not  only  an  extended  opportunity  to  study 
the  subjects  of  the  academic  curriculum,  but  what  Mr. 
Parkin  well  calls  an  epitome  of  English  life,  which  can  not 
fail,  if  properly  understood  and  appreciated,  to  broaden, 
wherever  he  may  subsequently  be  situated,  the  whole 
horizon  of  his  outlook  upon  life.  The  present  book  by 
directing  attention  anew  to  the  conditions  at  hand  in  the 
whole  matter  as  they  have  developed  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Trust,  should  readily  serve  the  purpose  which  has 
prompted  it  of  a  fuller  and  more  general  knowledge  in 
the  United  States,  in  particular,  of  the  true  educational 
significance  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarships  and  their  possi- 
bilities to  the  student,  to  the  effect  of  a  wider  and  more 
intelligent  competition  and  a  betterment  of  ultimate 
results. 

Wm.  H.  Carpenter 

Columbia  University 


The  Continuation  Committee  Conferences  in  Asia,  1912-13.      488  p.      New- 
York:  The  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  19 13.     $2.00. 

Many  persons  who  have  had  little  or  no  first-hand  ac- 
quaintance with  the  work  of  foreign  missions  are  still 
firmly  convinced  that  it  affords  a  notable  instance  of  zeal 
out-running   discretion.     That   this   is    true   in   individual 
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cases  no  one  would  deny,  any  more  than  we  would  deny 
it  in  the  fields  of  education,  philanthropy,  or  religion  in 
general.  But  that  foreign  missions  is  a  particularly  brain- 
less performance,  in  which  discretion  never  makes  the 
slightest  attempt  to  catch  up  to  an  all-sufficient  zeal,  the 
volume  under  review  should  disprove  for  any  fair-minded 
person. 

In  June,  1910,  there  was  held  in  Edinburgh  a  missionary 
conference  in  which  practically  all  branches  of  the  Protes- 
tant Christian  Church  participated  thru  about  1200  official 
delegates.  Eight  commissions,  each  in  charge  of  some 
large  phase  of  foreign  missionary  work,  had  been  engaged 
for  two  years  in  preparing  reports  to  submit  to  this  gather- 
ing. The  personnel  of  these  commissions  included,  among 
educationaUsts  and  laymen,  such  men  as  Prof.  Michael  E. 
Sadler,  Hon.  Seth  Low,  Prof.  Ernest  D.  Burton,  Admiral 
A.  T.  Mahan,  Sir  Andrew  Fraser  (Ex-Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Bengal),  as  well  as  a  number  of  prominent  Bishops, 
clergymen.  Board  Secretaries,  and  others.  The  report  of 
Commission  III  with  the  title  Education  in  Relation  to  the 
Christianization  of  National  Life,  is  the  most  thoro  treat- 
ment of  education  on  the  mission  field  yet  published. 
Before  adjourning,  the  Edinburgh  Conference  arranged 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  follow  up  its  delibera- 
tions and  to  continue  the  investigations  of  the  commissions. 

This  so-called  "Continuation  Committee"  requested  its 
chairman.  Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  to  visit  the  leading  mission 
fields  of  Asia,  and  to  hold  with  the  missionaries  and  native 
Christians  a  series  of  conferences  to  promote  the  most 
united  and  efficient  action.  Eighteen  conferences  were 
held  in  the  winter  of  191 2-13,  beginning  at  Colombo  and 
ending  at  Tokyo,  and  the  volume  under  review  reports 
their  findings.  They  were  attended  by  carefully  selected 
delegates,  including  both  missionaries  and  native  leaders, 
and  in  India  and  China  the  series  of  sectional  conferences 
culminated  in  larger  national  conferences. 

The  gist  of  the  book  is  found  in  the  reports  of  the  four 
national  conferences  of  India,   China,   Korea,   and  Japan, 
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and  the  sections  of  each  that  would  be  of  most  interest  to 
the  readers  of  this  magazine  are  those  on  the  training  of 
an  indigenous  Christian  leadership,  the  training  of 
missionaries,  Christian  education,  and  women's  work.  A 
few  points  will  be  mentioned  under  each  head. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  main  aim  of 
missionary  work  is  to  found  a  native  Christian  Church 
and  to  prepare  a  native  Christian  leadership,  to  whose 
care  the  Christian  interests  of  the  nation  may  ultimately 
be  entrusted.  The  conferences  call  for  better  equipment 
and  higher  standards  for  training  these  leaders,  and  turge 
that  more  responsibility  be  placed  on  those  who  are  in  any 
way  quaUfied  to  bear  it. 

A  more  efficient  training  of  missionaries  is  demanded 
and  lines  of  special  preparation  are  suggested.  The  last 
conference  recommends  the  elimination  of  those  candi- 
dates "however  zealous  and  well  equipped.  .  .  .who  thru 
lack  of  large  sympathies,  adaptability,  gentle  manners, 
or  self-discipHne,  are  unfit  for  missionary-  work  in  Japan." 

The  new  conditions  facing  educational  work  are  re- 
cognized. In  India  the  accession  of  great  numbers  from 
the  deprest  classes  has  created  an  urgent  problem.  The 
tremendous  pohtical  and  social  changes  taking  place  in 
China  constitute  a  demand  for  effective  education  that  has 
probably  never  been  equalled  in  the  world's  history.  The 
increasing  recognition  of  the  importance  of  moral  training 
in  Japan  affords  a  special  opportunity.  Bvery^vhere  the 
rising  standards  of  education  make  necessary  much  greater 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  missionary  educational  institu- 
tions. Normal  schools  and  supervisors  of  school  systems 
are  much  needed. 

Missionaries  have  always  been  pioneers  in  providing 
in  the  non- Christian  world  education  for  women.  A  few 
quotations  from  the  China  National  Conference  are  signifi- 
cant as  to  the  present  situation : 

"The  walls  which  guarded  the  young  girl  are  being 
demohshed  rapidly,  and  the  spiritual  walls  which  can  pro- 
tect her  purity  and  peace  are  rising  only  slowly."     "There 
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is  an  unlimited  field  for  the  Christian  kindergarten." 
"We  must  increase  our  educational  work  in  quantity  so 
that  we  can  provide  the  teachers  needed  in  missionary 
schools,  and  respond  to  calls  for  help  in  non- Christian 
schools.  We  must  increase  it  in  quality  and  fit  our  gradu- 
ates from  colleges  and  training  schools  to  investigate  social 
and  industrial  problems,  to  study  religious  questions,  and 
in  every  way  to  be  leaders  of  Chinese  women  in  the  re- 
generation of  China." 

To  the  educator  or  teacher  who  desires  to  see  education 
accomplish  its  aims  for  the  solution  of  the  national  prob- 
lems of  Asia,  which  may  some  day  have  a  far  more  inti- 
mate concern  for  us  than  most  of  us  at  present  realize,  this 
book  should  be  of  special  interest. 

T.  H.  P.  SAII.ER 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


We  are  most  unfavorably  imprest  with  a  substantial 
and  well-looking  textbook  on  American  history  and  govern- 
ment, by  Willis  M.  West,  formerly  of  the  Uhiversity  of 
Minnesota.  The  author  is  one  of  those  persons  who  ap- 
pear never  to  have  graspt  the  distinction  between  true 
and  false  democracy,  and  who  have  in  consequence  a  rather 
poor  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  vital  features  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  The  one  great  American 
contribution  to  public  polity,  namely,  the  estabhshment 
of  an  independent  judiciary,  excites  the  author's  special 
animadversions.  The  book  impresses  one  as  not  the  work 
of  a  thoro  and  well-balanced  scholar,  but  rather  that  of  a 
textbook  maker  in  search  of  popularitv.  (Boston :  Allyn  & 
Bacon.     1913.     801  p.     $2.50.) 

Professor  Meumann,  of  Hamburg,  has  just  now  brought 
out  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  Intelligenz  und 
Wille;  the  first  appeared  several  years  ago.  The  book  is 
a  careful  study,  in  part  philosophical  and  in  part  psycho- 
logical, of  the  fundamental  mental  processes.  It  is  clear 
and  readable.  (Leipzig:  Quelle  &  Meyer.  1913.  361  P- 
M.  5.20.) 
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The  Socialized  Conscience  is  not  a  very  attractive  title, 
but  in  a  book  by  that  name  Professor  Joseph  H.  Coffin  of 
Karlham  College  makes  a  very  useful  contribution  to  the 
textbook  literature  of  practical  ethics.  Stress  is  laid,  and 
properly  laid,  upon  the  distinction  between  personality 
and  individuaUty.  Just  here,  we  may  add,  lies  what  seems 
to  us  the  easiest  and  most  permanent  solution  of  many  of 
our  moral  and  social  ills.  The  book  is  on  the  whole  well 
done,  altho  "  propagandum "  (p.  105)  seems  unnecessary. 
(Baltimore:  Warwick  &  York,   1913.     247  p.     $1.25.) 

Two  textbooks  on  history  have  reached  us  that  we  wish 
particularly  to  praise.  There  must  be  some  American  sec- 
ondary schools  that  would  like  to  use  books  so  good  as  these. 
They  are  Western  Europe,  by  B.  L.  K.  Henderson,  D.Lit., 
and  The  English  nation,  by  P.  Meadows,  M.A.  Both 
authors  have  managed  to  dispense  with  the  notion  that 
European  history  in  general  and  English  history  in  particu- 
lar are  made  up  of  a  series  of  reigns.  They  have  moved  the 
center  of  gravity  over  to  the  social  and  industrial  life  of 
the  people,  and  have  set  out  the  main  facts  concerning  this 
with  admirable  clearness,  food  order  and  brevity.  We  very 
much  wish  that  these  two  capital  textbooks  might  find  wide 
use  in  this  country.  Good  teachers  would  accomplish 
excellent  results  with  them.  (London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons, 
1913.     258  p.     2  s;  254  p.  2s.) 

Among  makers  of  dictionaries,  particularly  those  for 
use  in  school,  in  college  and  in  the  family,  the  publishers 
of  the  long  time  Standard  Webster's  dictionary  are  easily  in 
a  class  by  themselves.  The  amount  of  thought  and  labor 
that  has  been  expended  upon  the  successive  editions  of 
this  now  classic  book  is  almost  incalculable.  During 
the  lifetime  of  the  late  William  T.  Harris  he  devoted  no 
small  part  of  each  day  to  research  and  to  analytical  work 
in  connection  with  the  successive  editions  of  Webster's 
dictionary.  The  latest  edition  of  the  so-called  New  inter- 
national is  in  advance  of  any  of  its  predecessors.  It  con- 
tains  more   than    400,000   vocabulary   terms,    12,000   bio- 
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graphical  entries  and  thousands  of  other  references.  It  is 
difficult  to  know  what  to  say  of  this  invaluable  book  ex- 
cept that  it  remains  invaluable.  (Springfield:  G.  &  C. 
Merriam  Company.     19 13.) 

A  well-made  series  of  selections  from  the  prose  works 
of  Matthew  Arnold  has  been  edited  by  WilUam  H.  John- 
son of  the  University  of  Kansas.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Com- 
pany, 1913.     341  p.     60c.) 

There  comes  to  our  table  a  second  volume  of  Professor 
Ernst  Meumann's  Vorlesungen  zur  Einjiihrung  in  die  Ex- 
perimenielle  Pddagogik,  a  stout  book  full  of  new  material, 
which  is  the  result  of  many  experiments  and  large  reflec- 
tion. The  volume  requires  far  more  minute  treatment  than 
can  be  given  it  in  a  note.  (Leipzig:  W.  Englemann.  1913. 
800  p.     M12.25.) 

A  book  that  is  wide  in  scope  but  neither  too  long  nor  too 
difficult  is  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Literatur,  by  Professors 
Stroebe  and  AVhitney,  of  Vassar  College.  It  begins  with 
the  sagas  and  comes  down  to  Sudermann.  (New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Company.     1913.     273  p.     $1.15.) 

An  outhne  of  ethics  that  is  built  upon  a  wise  and  helpful 
philosophy  is  contained  in  the  volume  entitled  Self  realiza- 
tion, by  Professor  W.  Wright,  of  Lake  Forest  College. 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company.  1913.  429  p. 
$1.60.) 

Professor  William  E.  KelUcott,  of  Goucher  College, 
gives  in  his  textbook  of  General  embryology  a  complete 
and  very  modern  presentation  of  a  subject  which  has  long 
since  been  fundamental  in  all  biological  teaching.  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company.     1913.     376  p.     $2.50.) 

Mr.  John  R.  Howard  who  has  made  many  attractive 
little  books  has  compiled  a  book  on  nature  verse  entitled 
The  changing  year.  It  is  altogether  delightful.  (New  York : 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell.     1913.     347  p.     $1.00.) 

President  Lowell  has  written  a  useful  book  entitled 
Public  opinion  and  popular  government.  His  political  clear- 
sightedness will  destroy  a  good  many  illusions;  particularly, 
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for  example,  when  he  writes  with  absolute  truth  that 
"popular  government  may  in  substance  exist  under  the 
form  of  a  monarchy,  and  an  autocratic  despotism  can  be 
set  up  without  destroying  the  forms  of  democracy."  There 
is  much  in  the  book  from  which  the  American  political 
student  and  observer  of  political  action  will  dissent,  but 
on  the  whole  it  is  a  wise,  useful  and  stimulating  volume. 
(New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company.  19 13.  415  p. 
$2.25.) 

A  remarkable  httle  volume  has  been  produced  by  Pro- 
fessor James  T.  Shotwell,  of  Columbia  University,  entitled 
Religious  revolution  of  today,  being  the  lectures  delivered  by 
him  at  Amherst  College  on  the  William  Brewster  Clark  Foun- 
dation. Professor  Shotwell  writes  with  great  penetration  into 
the  movement  of  intellectual  and  ethical  forces  and  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  historical  background.  We  commend 
his  volume  both  to  the  student  and  to  the  general  reader, 
and  could  only  wish  that  the  pubUshers  had  provided  it 
with  an  index.  (Boston:  Houghton  Miflflin  Company. 
1913.     162  p.     $1.00.) 

Professor  Frank  P.  Graves,  now  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  done  his  best  piece  of  work  in  his  last 
volume  entitled  A  history  of  education  in  modern  times. 
He  opens  his  treatment  with  a  general  characterization  of 
the  1 8th  century  and  follows  it  with  an  analysis  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Rousseau.  The  book  is  well  proportioned  and  well 
written  and  seems  to  us  to  be  a  distinct  advance  on  the 
author's  earUer  volumes  on  the  history  of  education.  He  is 
very  clear  and  helpful  in  his  concluding  chapters.  (New 
York:  The    Macmillan    Company,    1913.     410   p.     $1.10.) 


IX 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Dr.  Wallace  on  the  ^he  late  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  wrote 
Genesis  of  the  soul  ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^^^    j^-^    ^^^^^    ^    ^^^^ 

interesting  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  soul  which  was 
recently  printed  in  the  London  Spectator.  On  account  of 
the  very  widespread  interest  that  there  must  be  in  any 
expression  on  such  a  subject  from  so  eminent  a  scientist 
as  Dr.  Wallace,  we  are  glad  to  reproduce  the  letter  in 
full: 

"Broadstone,  Dorset, 

April  5,  1903. 
Dear  Sir  : 

Your  difficulty  about  'souls'  and  their  beginning  is  in- 
herent in  all  beginnings.  Consciousness  is  so  also.  At  some 
period  in  earth's  history  there  was  no  consciousness  or 
'conscious  life' — no  'sensation.'  Then  there  was  'sensa- 
tion.' I  find  an  analogy  for  both  in  the  now  undoubted 
effects  of  maternal  prenatal  impression  on  the  offspring. 
(See  Chambers'  Encyclopaedia,  Art.  'Deformities.')  Just 
as  fright  to  mother  often  makes  child  nervous — so  I  can 
realize  that  at  a  certain  epoch  when  the  physical  form 
and  the  brain  had  been  sufficiently  developed,  some  spiritual 
being  by  mental  impression  and  will-power  gave  the  off- 
spring a  portion  of  his  or  her  own  spirit-nature.  This,  too, 
may  be  incredible  to  you,  but  it  is  not  so  to  me.  The  spirit 
or  'immortal  soul'  thus  begun,  developed,  and  was  trans- 
mitted to  all  succeeding  generations.  You  mistake  in 
thinking  that  the  suggestion  in  my  article  on  the  Universe 
and  man  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  proving  anything 
or  for  answering  the  objections  of  agnostics.  In  studying 
modern  astronomy  for  another  purpose,  I  came  across  it, 
as  it  were,  and  was  so  struck  by  it  as  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  I  lookt  at  it  carefully,  and  brought  together  various 
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other  facts  bearing  upon  the  same  view.  Of  course,  I  was 
specially  interested  in  it  because  it  does  accord  with  views 
I  held  previously,  that  the  earth  exists  for  the  development 
of  man;  and  to  those  inclined  to  hold  that  view  the  facts 
I  now  adduce  render  it  more  probable.  But,  of  course, 
the  advocates  of  an  eternal  universe  of  matter  with  no  in- 
telligent cause,  and  man  as  a  product  of  the  blind  and 
dead  'laws  of  nature'  will,  as  I  say  in  the  last  paragraph, 
adopt  the  view  that,  whatever  produced  man,  he  was  an 
accident — one  lucky  hit  out  of  countless  myriads  of  failures — 
and  that  when  the  earth  goes  cold  and  dead,  he  will  go  dead 
too,  and  'leave  not  a  wrack  behind.' 
Yours  very  truly, 

Alfred  R.  Wallace." 


A  case  of  academic  Some    months    ago    a    statement    appeared 
freedom?  in  the  pubhc  press  to  the  effect  that  Pro- 

fessor John  M.  Mecklin  of  Lafayette  College  had  been 
required  to  retire  from  the  professorship  of  philosophy  and 
psychology  at  that  institution  under  conditions  which 
involved  an  invasion  of  his  proper  academic  freedom. 
The  newspaper  statements  were  somewhat  confused  as 
they  usually  are  in  regard  to  matters  of  this  kind,  and  it 
did  not  prove  easy  to  find  out  precisely  what  had  occurred. 
Fortunately,  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  a  joint  committee 
constituted  by  the  Presidents  of  the  American  Philosophical 
and  the  American  Psychological  Associations.  This  joint 
committee  made  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  attending 
Professor  Mecklin's  separation  from  Lafayette  College  and 
their  report  is  printed  in  full  on  pages  67-81  of  The  Journal 
of  philosophy,  psychology  and  scientific  methods  for  January 
/    29,  1914. 

This  method  of  approaching  a  question  of  this  kind 
strikes  us  as  excellent.  It  implies  an  inquiry  by  officially 
designated  representatives  of  a  known  and  responsible 
organization  of  academic  scholars  and  teachers,  and  the 
course  pursued  is  assurance  that  sufficient  time  and  pains 
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have  been  taken  to  go  carefully  into  whatever  matters  may- 
be in  dispute.  In  this  particular  case,  however,  the  inquiry 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  very  great 
skill  or  with  complete  thoroness,  and  while  the  report  of 
the  committee  makes  some  things  clear,  it  leaves  the  in- 
quirer still  in  the  dark  as  to  other  matters  that  are  important. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  committee  were  not  furnished 
with  a  more  complete  statement  on  behalf  of  the  president 
and  trustees  of  Lafayette  College  as  to  the  grounds  of  the 
action  taken  by  them,  and  as  to  what  that  action  actually 
was.  This  fact  probably  tied  the  committee's  hands  in 
some  respects,  but  they  should  not  have  permitted  them- 
selves to  quote  a  trustee  of  the  college  anonymously.  That 
trustee  should  have  signed  his  letter,  and  his  name  should 
have  been  given  to  the  public. 

What  the  report  reveals  is  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  trustees  of  Lafayette  College  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  action  taken  in  regard  to  Professor  Mecklin, 
and  that  there  is  apparently  no  precise  record  of  what  the 
action  was  or  the  grounds  for  it.  It  appears  from  the  com- 
mittee's report  that  a  test  has  been  applied  in  the  case  of 
Professor  MeckUn  that  is  not  consonant  with  the  charter 
of  the  college  and  that  involves  a  partial  or  partisan  inter- 
pretation of  the  doctrines  of  an  influential  branch  of  the 
Protestant  Church.  The  facts  as  set  out  by  the  committee 
of  inquiry,  even  tho  some  of  the  points  at  issue  remain  dark, 
are  not  creditable  to  the  president  and  trustees  of  Lafayette. 

Lafayette  is  a  college  and  not  a  university.  Academic 
freedom,  therefore,  has  a  different  meaning  for  it  than  it 
would  have  for  a  university.  Moreover,  Lafayette  is  not 
only  a  religious  institution,  but  it  is  distinctively  Presby- 
terian. This  is  perfectly  right  and  proper,  and  unless  we 
misread  the  report  of  the  committee  on  inquiry,  the  beliefs 
and  the  teachings  of  Professor  Mecklin  are  in  accord,  both 
with  Christianity  and  with  the  teachings  of  Presbyterianism 
as  widely  held  and  interpreted.  To  go  beyond  this,  even 
in  a  religious  institution  and  to  apply  the  test  of  a  personal 
or  partisan  interpretation  of  Presbyterian  doctrine,  seems 
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as  indefensible  as  it  is  inexplicable.  The  occurrence  is 
likely,  we  fear,  to  do  more  damage  to  Lafayette  than  to 
Professor  Meckhn. 


At  the  University  ^°^  ^  ^ood  many  years  past  the  Educa- 
of  Washington  TiONAL  REVIEW  has  followed  Up  closely 
every  newspaper  report  charging  a  viola- 
tion of  academic  freedom  at  an  American  college  or  university 
with  a  view  to  making  pubhc  a  full  statement  of  the  facts 
if  they  were  found  to  bear  out  the  charges  made.  We 
take  the  liberty  of  believing  that  such  violations  of  academic 
freedom  are  exceedingly  rare  and  that  the  newspaper  state- 
ments made  from  time  to  time  are  grossly  distorted  and 
exaggerated.  Recently  it  seemed  to  the  Education ai^ 
Review  that  at  last  an  exception  had  been  found. 
Statements  made  in  the  newspaper  press  indicated  that 
the  President  of  the  University  of  Washington  had  been 
summarily  and  unjustly  removed  from  office  solely  for 
reasons  of  partisan  politics,  and  that  those  interested  in 
preserving  the  highest  ideals  of  American  college  and  uni- 
versity Hfe  had  a  genuine  grievance  against  the  trustees 
of  that  institution. 

The  Review  has  been  put  in  possession  of  a  summary  of 
the  facts  over  the  signature  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Washington.  It  has  also 
received  a  copy  of  a  long  letter  addrest  to  the  regents  by 
former  President  Thomas  F.  Kane,  under  date  of  December 
6,  19 1 3,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  reply  sent  to  President 
Kane  by  the  regents  under  date  of  December  12,  19 13, 
which  reply  is  signed  by  each  regent  indi\4dually.  It  has 
likewise  received  in  confidence  very  full  statements  from 
members  of  the  faculty.  After  a  careful  reading  of  all 
these  papers,  and  after  consideration  of  the  undisputed 
facts  in  the  case,  the  Educational  Review  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
Washington  in  calhng  for  the  resignation  of  President  Kane, 
acted  in  what  they  sincerely  believed  to  be  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  university  and  of  the  state,  that  they  exer- 
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cised  a  proper  and  just  discretion  in  the  matter,  and  that 
no  considerations  of  party  poHtics  influenced  their  action. 
We  are  exceedingly  sorry  for  the  situation  in  which  President 
Kane  finds  himself,  but  we  can  not  agree  that  he  has  been 
the  unjust  victim  of  either  intrigue  or  partisanship. 

The  notion  that  an  academic  officer,  whether  president 
or  professor,  is  entitled  to  hold  his  place  subject  only  to 
his  own  sweet  will  whether  he  does  his  duty  or  not,  whether 
he  is  congenial  to  his  fellows  or  not,  and  whether  he  satis- 
fies the  just  expectations  of  the  regents  or  trustees  of  a  given 
university  or  not,  is  preposterous.  To  remove  a  president 
or  professor  because  of  personal  antagonism  or  partisan 
politics,  or  because  he  holds  literary,  scientific  or  religious 
views  that  are  not  in  harmony  with  those  held  by  persons 
in  authority,  would  be  a  clear  invasion  of  academic  freedom. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  those  who  are  charged  by  charter 
or  by  statute  with  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  a 
university  to  remove  a  president  or  a  professor  whom  they 
do  not  think  adequate  for  his  post,  is  a  perfectly  proper 
course  of  action  to  pursue.  Those  who  take  it  have  only 
to  answer  to  their  own  consciences  for  their  action. 

So  far  as  the  Educational  Review  has  been  able  to 
understand  the  facts,  there  is  no  just  cause  for  criticism  of 
the  recent  action  taken  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  Washington. 


In  a  paper  read  at  the  tenth  annual  meet- 
Progress  in  south-   .       ^^  ^^^  Southern  Association  of  College 

cm    collcfifcs 

Women,    held    some    little    time   since,    at 

Richmond,  Virginia,    Miss    Elizabeth  A.  Colton  presented 

a  careful  paper  that  contained  the  results  of  a  study  made 

by  her  as  to  the  improvement  in  standards  of  the  colleges 

of  the  southern  states  since  1900.     Miss  Colton  expresses 

the  opinion  that  the  pubHcations  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 

for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  and  the  benefactions  of 

the  General  Education  Board  have  been  the  most  influential 

factors   during   the   past   decade  in   the   greatly    improved 
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standards  of  the  better  known  southern  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. It  seems  that,  omitting  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Missouri,  there  were  only  three  southern  colleges  that 
in  the  year  1900  had  standard  requirements  for  entrance. 
Two  of  these,  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  Goucher  Col- 
lege, were  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  the  third,  Vanderbilt 
University,  was  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Six  years  later 
this  number  had  been  increased  by  five,  namely,  Baylor 
University,  Central  University  (Kentucky),  Randolph  Ma- 
con Women's  College,  the  University  of  Chattanooga  and 
the  University  of  Oklahoma.  By  September,  19 12,  however. 
Miss  Colton  finds  that  at  least  160  southern  colleges  and 
universities  announced  standard  admission  requirements. 

The  entire  report  is  worthy  of  careful  study,  but  its  most 
interesting  conclusion  is  that  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation.  The  writer  adds:  "altho  the  Car- 
negie Foundation,  according  to  its  seventh  annual  report, 
has  granted  fifty-four  allowances  to  professors  in  southern 
colleges  and  universities,  yet  the  study  of  the  catalogs  of 
the  southern  colleges  since  1 900  proves  that  the  Foundation 
has  advanced  the  cause  of  education  in  the  south  far  more 
by  its  publications  than  by  its  pensions." 

It  is  found,  too,  that  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  and  the  National  Conference  Committee  on  the  Stand- 
ards of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges  have  exerted  helpful 
influence  on  southern  education. 


Dr.  Sato  in  The   eminent  Japanese  authority  on   agri- 

America  culture,  Dr.  Shosuke  Sato,  began  his  course 

of  lectures  at  the  University  of  Virginia  on  January  12.  He 
will  lecture  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  from  Feb- 
ruary I  to  February  2 1 ;  at  Johns  Hopkins  from  February 
23  to  March  14;  at  Brown  University  from  March  16  to 
April  4;  at  Columbia  University  from  April  6  to  April  18; 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  from  April  20  to  May  9;  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  from  May  11  to  June  6. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  are  given  the  opportunity  of  listen- 
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ing  to  a  man  so  able  to  inform  us  accurately  of  Japanese 
government  and  institutions  and  to  interpret  to  us  Japanese 
life  and  character.  In  1912  we  had  such  an  opportunity 
when  Dr.  Nitobe  visited  the  United  States.  Last  year  Dr. 
Mabie  interpreted  America  to  the  Japanese.  Now  it  is 
again  our  turn  to  be  both  instructed  and  entertained.  Dr. 
Sato's  lectures  will  treat  in  general  of  the  progress  in  Japan 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  He  will  speak  in  the  universities 
on  the  transition  from  old  feudalism  to  new  imperialism, 
on  local  autonomy  and  constitutional  government,  on  Jap- 
anese finance — its  past  and  present.  His  popular  lectures 
will  deal  with  social  reforms  and  changes  since  the  Restora- 
tion, with  the  educational  system  of  Japan  and  with  re- 
ligious movements. 

Dr.  Sato  is  especially  well  known  as  an  agricultural  ex- 
pert aud  authority.  He  began  his  study  of  agricultural 
economy  at  Johns  Hopkins  in  1883,  was  nominated  Fellow 
by  Courtesy  at  that  university  in  1884  and  received  his 
Ph.D.  in  1886.  After  many  years  of  service  as  Professor 
and  Director  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Sapporo,  when 
that  college  was  incorporated  as  part  of  the  North  Imperial 
University,  Dr.  Sato  was  appointed  Rector  and  Professor 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Consequently  his  lectures 
at  the  various  agricultural  colleges  in  the  United  States, 
on  agricultural  credit  and  rural  sociology,  and  on  a  com- 
parative economic  retrospect  of  agriculture  in  Great  Britain 
and  Japan,  will  be  of  especial  interest. 


Unconscious  Every  now  and  then  there  appears  in  an 

schoolboy  humor      t>      i-  u  •  1        r  „ 

English  paper  an  amusing  example  01  errors 

made  by  schoolboys  in  answering  examination  questions. 

The  following  typical  examples  recently  appeared  in  print 

and  are  quite  worth  reproducing: 

Finally  James  II.  gave  birth  to  a  son  and  so  the  people 
turned  him  off  the  throne. 

After  twice  committing  suicide,  Cowper  lived  till  1800, 
when  he  died  a  natural  death. 
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When  Chaucer  describes  the  Prioress  as  amiable  of  port 
he  means  that  she  was  fond  of  wine. 

When  the  last  French  attack  at  Waterloo  proved  a  failure 
Napoleon  turned  very  pale,  and  rode  at  full  gallop  to  St. 
Helena. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  a  country  is  ginger-beer  and 
lemonade. 

The  imperfect  tense  is  used  in  French  to  express  a  future 
action  in  past  time  which  does  not  take  place  at  all. 

Much  butter  is  imported  from  Denmark,  because  Danish 
cows  have  greater  enterprise  and  superior  technical  educa- 
tion to  ours. 

In  the  British  Empire  the  sun  always  sets. 

Wolfe  declared  that  he  would  rather  repeat  Gray's 
Elegy  than  take  Quebec. 

The  Three  Estates  of  the  Realm  are  Buckingham  Palace, 
Windsor  and  Balmoral. 

The  courage  of  the  Turks  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  a 
man  with  more  than  one  wife  is  more  wilhng  to  face  death 
than  if  he  had  only  one. 

Milton  was  called  the  father  of  English  poetry  because 
he  was  blind  and  his  daughter  did  the  writing  for  him. 

James  I.  claimed  the  throne  of  England  thru  his  grand- 
mother as  he  had  no  father. 

Genae  puellae  formosae  sunt. — Beautiful  girls  are  cheeky. 

Petit  maria. — Little  Mary. 

Fitlminantis  magna  manus  lovis. — The  thundering  big 
hand  of  Jove. 

//  ne  faisait  rien  sans  but. — He  did  nothing  without  a 
drink. 

A  triangle  is  a  square  with  only  three  corners. 

A  problem  is  a  figure  which  you  do  things  with  which 
are  absurd,  and  then  you  prove  it. 

Air  usually  has  no  weight,  but  when  placed  in  a  barometer 
a  square  inch  of  it  is  found  to  weigh  about  fifteen  pounds. 

Q.  Under  what  conditions  will  a  body  float  in  water? 
A.     After  it  has  been  in  the  water  three  days. 
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The  Minister  of  War  is  the  clergyman  who  preaches  to 
the  soldiers  in  the  barracks. 

Ambiguity  means  telling  the  truth  when  you  don't  mean 
to. 

An  anachronism  is  a  thing  a  man  puts  in  writing  in  the 
past  before  it  has  taken  place  in  the  future. 

The  Flannelette  peril  means  petticoat  government. 


Research  in  Qne    of    the    most    pungent    and     incisive 

ermany  an  speakers  at  educational  and  scientific  gather- 

elsewhere  ^      .  ...  _. 

ings  in  Great  Britain  is  Professor  Henry  E. 

Armstrong,  the  w^ell-known  chemist.  At  a  recent  confer- 
ence held  in  London  on  the  subject  of  teaching  scientific 
subjects  in  schools  and  colleges,  Professor  Armstrong  spoke 
amusingly  of  the  vaunted  superiority  of  German  research 
work  over  that  done  in  England.  He  insisted  that  while 
there  were  a  few  men  of  genius  in  Germany  who,  having 
more  disciplined  material  to  deal  with,  and  being  placed 
in  conditions  more  favorable  than  those  which  prevailed 
in  England,  had  done  a  good  deal  of  a  sort  of  work  that 
Englishmen  had  not  been  able  to  do ;  yet,  that  in  the  matter 
of  ideas  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  chemistry 
and  physics  would  show  that  during  recent  years  England 
stood  at  least  level  with  Germany  even  if  it  was  not  in  the 
lead.  Professor  Armstrong  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
brilliantly  painted  pictures  of  the  superiority  of  Germany 
were  altogether  overdrawn.  He  thot  that  they  were 
painted  by  people  who  had  never  been  behind  the  scenes  in 
German  industrial  works  as  he  himself  had.  He  urged  that 
while  England  was  doing  much,  there  was  still  much  for  it 
to  do  in  order  to  take  its  place  in  the  world.  In  conclusion, 
Professor  Armstrong  offered  an  interesting  comparison 
of  the  two  recent  expeditions  made  to  polar  regions  by 
Scott  and  Amundsen.  Amundsen's  account  showed  that 
every  moment  during  the  winter  was  devoted  to  preparing 
himself  for  the  final  attempt  to  reach  the  pole.  Each  act 
was  carefully    thout    out    and    provided    with  a  scientific 
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foundation.     In  the  history  of  the  Scott  expedition  there 
was  no  evidence  of  anything  of  the  kind. 


Conditions  in  The  Minneapohs  Evening  Tribune  is  author- 
Minneapolis  -^^  j^^^  ^  most  extraordinary  story  of  bureau- 
cratic despotism.  It  states  that  Superintendent  Jordan 
who  had  been  the  head  of  the  Minneapohs  schools  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  who  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation 
thruout  the  country,  was  recently  deposed  by  the  Board  of 
Education  by  a  vote  of  six  to  one,  and  that  not  a  syllable 
was  spoken  against  Dr.  Jordan  as  superintendent  of  schools 
by  any  one  of  the  large  assembly  of  people  who  attended  the 
meeting,  or  by  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
According  to  the  Tribune,  the  whole  city  of  Minneapolis 
is  asking  the  question,  why?  and  no  answer  is  vouchsafed. 
Superintendent  Jordan  stated  publicly  that  he  knew  of  no 
reason  why  his  reelection  was  refused  and  said  that  the 
school  board  had  not  found  fault  with  him  or  given  him  any 
notion  that  they  believed  that  he  was  an  unsatisfactory 
olhcial. 

Assuredly,  this  reveals  a  most  astounding  state  of  af- 
fairs. It  is  quite  impossible  to  build  up  a  useful  and  effi- 
cient system  of  public  schools,  or  a  profession  of  teaching 
and  school  supervision,  if  conduct  hke  this  is  possible  in 
a  city  of  the  type  and  character  of  Minneapolis.  Under 
any  circumstances,  a  man  of  Superintendent  Jordan's  repu- 
tation and  long  experience  was  entitled  to  some  discussion 
in  his  record  and  his  pubhc  service.  If  these  were  unsatis- 
factory or  found  wanting,  no  criticism  could  lie  against  the 
board  of  education  which  should  displace  him;  but  to  act 
in  the  way  that  the  Tribune  reports  was  both  cowardly  and 
mean.  No  man  who  would  participate  in  an  action  of  that 
kind  ought  ever  again  to  be  allowed  to  hold  public  office. 
Even  if  Superintendent  Jordan  were  a  miirderer  he  would  be 
entitled  to  a  trial  and  would  receive  a  hearing.  Evidences 
continue  to  multiply  that  we  Americans  are  very  far  from 
being  civilized  people. 
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As  an  illustration  of  the  ease  and  skill  with  which  some 
of  the  population  of  these  United  States  can  always  be 
organized  for  the  purposes  of  deviltry,  we  quote  a  few 
excerpts  from  the  Congressional  Record  of  January  12  and 
13  last: 

"He  (the  Vice-President)  also  presented  memorials  of 
Andrew  Jackson  Branch,  American  Continental  League, 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  of  Local  Branch,  American  Continental 
League,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  of  Matthew  Thornton  Branch, 
American  Continental  League,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  of 
Jefferson  Branch,  American  Continental  League,  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass.;  of  the  Robert  Emmet  Literary  Society, 
of  Wilmerding,  Pa. ;  of  Washington  Branch,  American 
Continental  League,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio;  of  George 
Washington  Branch,  American  Continental  League,  of 
Pittsfield,  Mass. ;  of  Andrew  Jackson  Branch,  American 
Continental  League,  of  Wilmerding,  Pa. ;  of  the  Jefferson 
Club  of  the  Seventeenth  Ward,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  of  the 
Affiliated  Branches  of  the  American  Continental  League,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Branch,  American 
Continental  League,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  of  Commodore 
Perry  Branch,  American  Continental  League,  of  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. ;  of  the  United  Irish- American  Societies  of  Greater 
New  York;  and  of  Thomas  Jefferson  Branch,  American 
Continental  League,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  remonstrating 
against  an  appropriation  being  made  for  the  celebration 
of  the  so-called  100  years  of  peace  among  English-speaking 
peoples,  which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations." 

"He  (Senator  Oliver,  of  Pa.)  also  presented  memorials  of 
the  Robert  Emmet  Literary  Society,  of  Wilmerding;  of 
the  Andrew 'Jackson  Branch,  American  Continental  League, 
of  Wilmerding;  of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Branch,  American 
Continental  League,  of  Philadelphia;  of  the  Matthew 
Thornton  Branch,  American  Continental  League,  of  Phila- 
delphia; and  of  the  affiliated  branches  of  the  American 
Continental  League  of  Pittsburgh,  all  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania,   remonstrating    against    an    appropriation    being 
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made  for  the  celebration  of  the  so-called  one  hundred  years 
of  peace  among  English-speaking  peoples,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations." 

"The  Vice-President  presented  memorials  of  the  Daniel 
H.  Comber  Club,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  of  George  Washing- 
ton Branch,  American  Continental  League,  of  Danbury, 
Conn. ;  of  the  Vinegar  Hill  Club,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  and 
of  John  Hancock  Branch,  American  Continental  League,  of 
Lynn,  Mass.,  remonstrating  against  an  appropriation  being 
made  for  the  celebration  of  the  so-called  100  years  of  peace 
among  EngHsh-speaking  peoples,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations." 

"Mr.  McLean  (of  Connecticut)  presented  a  memorial  of 
George  Washington  Branch,  American  Continental  League, 
of  Danbury,  Conn.,  remonstrating  against  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  celebration  of  a  hundred  years  of  peace  among 
English-speaking  peoples,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations." 


We  venture  to  suggest  to  all  teachers  of  history,  high  and 
low,  a  careful  reading  of  the  presidential  address  delivered 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association  on 
December  29  last  by  Professor  WilHam  A.  Dunning,  of 
Columbia  University.  Professor  Dunning  took  for  his 
topic  "Truth  in  History,"  and  it  is  a  long  time  since  we 
have  seen  any  treatment  of  a  similar  subject  that  is  at  once 
so  brilliant,  so  profound  and  so  attractively  presented. 
The  gist  of  Professor  Dunning' s  argument  is  contained  in 
the  following  sentences  with  which  he  closes  his  address : 

"It  behooves  the  historian  to  be  modest  in  his  rejoicings 
over  the  discoveries  that  have  reversed  so  many  long-cher- 
ished beHefs.  He  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  reversal  can 
not  be  made  retroactive,  so  as  to  affect  the  thoughts  and 
the  deeds  of  the  generations  who  knew  not  the  reality.  He 
must  remember,  in  short,  that  for  very,  very  much  history 
there  is  more  importance  in  the  ancient  error  than  in  the 
new-found  truth." 
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The  newspapers  report  the  good  tidings  that  the  pro- 
fessors of  economics  and  poHtics  thruout  the  country  are 
going  to  form  a  union  and  become  affiHated  with  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor.  Few  things,  we  fancy,  can  be 
more  welcome  to  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  land. 
Their  treasurers  and  finance  committees  in  particular  will 
rejoice  exceedingly.  This  is,  of  course,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  action  proposed  would  involve  the  eight-hour 
working  day. 


As  an  indication  of  how  some  aspects  of  the  New  York 
City  situation  strike  an  unprejudiced  observer  in  the  west, 
we  offer  the  following  extract  from  a  personal  letter  recently 
sent  to  the  Educational  Review  by  one  of  the  best  known 
educators  in  the  country. 

"Superintendent  ]\Iaxwell  strides  among  the  educa- 
tional engineers  after  the  manner  of  Ajax,  defy  lightning 
and  thunder  with  a  battle  axe  in  both  hands.  He  fires  a 
volley  and  then  passes  on  after  the  manner  of  Longstreet's 
corps  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  on  the  forenoon  of  the 
second  day.  It  looks  to  me  that  they  have  need  to  protect 
their  supply  trains,  or  he  will  capture  all  their  baggage." 

"Dr.  Button's  article  in  the  January  Review  is  a  fair 
and  sane  presentation,  and  is  sensible  and  conservative 
thruout." 


The  attention  of  all  subscribers  of  the  Educational  Review  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  hereafter  written  notice  of  the  date  at 
which  subscriptions  are  to  expire  will  not  be  sent  from  the  office 
of  publication.  The  printed  label,  containing  the  address  to  which 
each  copy  of  the  Review  is  mailed,  will  hereafter  include  the 
date  of  the  expiry  of  each  subscription.  This  will  be  regarded  as 
adequate  notice  to  subscribers.  All  changes  of  address  must  be 
promptly  reported  to  the  office  of  publication  in  order  to  insure 
the  delivery  of  the  Review. 
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I 
THE  VERMONT  EDUCATIONAL  SURVEY 
The  Vermont  Educational  Survey  was  provided  for  by 
an  act  of  the  state  legislature,  approved  November  19, 
191 2,  which  constituted  a  commission  of  nine  persons, 
at  least  two  of  whom  were  required  by  the  provisions  of 
the  act  to  be  experts  in,  or  engaged  in,  educational  work. 
This  commission  was  directed  to  report  upon  the  educa- 
tional responsibihties  of  the  state.  The  scope  of  the  work 
of  the  commission,  as  defined  by  the  act,  included,  first, 
a  report  "on  the  several  rights,  duties,  and  obhgations  of 
the  University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College, 
Middlebury  College,  and  Norwich  University,  with  such 
recommendations  as  will  prevent  unnecessary  dupHcation 
and  consequent  financial  waste;"  second,  "that  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  reporting  on  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  hereinbefore  referred  to,  the  said  commission 
shall  recommend,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  such  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  pubhc  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  in 
adjustment  to  the  entire  educational  system  of  the  state, 
as  will  promote  the  ends  of  unity,  harmony,  economy, 
and  efiiciency." 

In  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  the  act,  the  Governor 
appointed  a  commission  composed  of  men  prominent  in 
the  pohtical  and  industrial  hfe  of  the  state,  together  with 
two  educational  experts,  namely,  the  President  of  Columbia 
University  and  the  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
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ciation  of  Vermont.  "At  meetings  held  January  25  and 
February  12,  19 13,  the  commission  considered  methods 
for  ascertaining  the  present  educational  conditions  of  the 
state,  and  for  preparing  an  exhibit  of  details  available  for 
convenient  use.  It  was  resolved  that  the  commission  should 
in  addition  to  the  visitations,  public  hearings,  and  in- 
quiries conducted  by  its  own  members,  cause  to  be  made 
an  expert  study  of  the  school  system,  including  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning." 

"By  a  resolution  adopted  February  24,  1913,  the  com- 
mission invited  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching  to  undertake  this  study,  with  such  as- 
sistance and  cooperation  as  the  President  of  the  Founda- 
tion might  determine  to  be  necessary,  provided  the  cost 
to  the  state  should  not  exceed  the  sum  of  four  thousand 
dollars." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  commission  chose  for  the 
conduct  of  the  survey  an  educational  agency  constituted 
for  the  purposes  for  which  this  inquiry  was  to  be  conducted, 
and  recognized  thruout  the  country  as  especially  compe- 
tent by  virtue  of  the  critical  reports  which  it  had  already 
issued  with  respect  to  various  educational  agencies.  The 
Carnegie  Foundation,  in  making  the  report,  utilized  "for 
a  number  of  months  a  large  share  of  the  time  and  energy 
of  the  President,  the  Secretary,  and  other  members  of  the 
staff,"  and  secured  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  special- 
ists who  shared  in  planning  and  carrying  out  the  work. 
The  chief  contributions  made  by  specialists  outside  of  the 
Foundation,  who  were  invited  to  cooperate,  are  the  studies 
of  the  normal  schools  and  of  the  state  system  of  educa- 
tional administration  and  expenditure,  made  by  Professor 
Edward  C.  Elliott,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the 
examination  of  elementary  schools,  made  by  Professor 
Milo  B.  Hillegas,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
and  the  report  on  the  secondary  schools,  made  by  Dr. 
WiUiam  vS.  Learned,  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Education. 
In  addition  to  the  men  just  mentioned,   the  Foundation 
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availed  itself  of  the  expert  service  of  five  other  specialists, 
each  of  whom  made  an  important  contribution  to  the 
inquiry. 

The  report  as  issued  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation^  is  en- 
titled A  study  of  education  in  Vermont.  If  we  accept 
the  terminology  commonly  in  use  today,  the  report  would 
be  called  An  educational  survey,  since  it  seeks  to  ac- 
quaint the  public  with  all  of  the  educational  agencies 
supported  in  whole,  or  in  part,  by  public  moneys  with  re- 
spect to  their  organization,  administration,  supervision, 
physical  equipment,  cost,  teaching  staff,  courses  of  study, 
methods  of  teaching,  student  body,  and  results  as  measured 
by  the  achievement  of  those  who  are  being  trained,  or  who 
have  been  trained  therein.  As  must  always  be  true  of  any 
such  inquiry,  this  report  reaches  its  conclusions  in  terms 
of  the  aim  or  purpose  of  education,  and  discusses  the  pres- 
ent achievement  of  the  school  system  in  relation  to  the 
sources  of  support  now  utilized,  or  which  may  be  made 
available.  The  unity  of  all  of  the  agencies  for  education 
to  be  found  in  the  state  as  parts  of  one  educational  system, 
is  emphasized,  and  the  inquiry  represents  "the  first  effort 
on  the  part  of  any  state  of  the  union  to  study  its  school 
system  as  a  whole  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  uni- 
versity." It  is  pointed  out  that  the  inquiry  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  an  investigation,  since  common  usage  has 
led  people  to  think  of  investigations  as  concerned  mainly 
with  the  desire  to  criticize  adversely  the  situation  as  it 
exists,  or  to  find  fault  with  the  men  who  are  responsible 
for  present  conditions.  "Its  attitude  toward  the  past  is  in 
the  main  negative,  except  in  so  far  as  an  historical  per- 
spective is  necessary.  What  the  inquiry  has  tried  to  do 
has  been  to  set  before  the  educational  commission  of  Ver- 
mont and  the  people  of  the  state  their  school  system  as  it 
exists  and  is  operated  today,  and  to  give  such  construc- 
tive suggestions  as  this  examination  shows  to  be  feasible. 

^  Bulletin  No.  7,    1914,   Carnegie   Foundation  for   the  Advancement  of 
Teaching. 
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It  has  sought  to  answer  the  questions:  What  is  the  system 
of  schools  today  trying  to  do?  What  are  its  hmitations? 
and  What  are  its  possibihties  ? " 

The  methods  employed  in  the  inquiry  deserve  special 
consideration.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  report 
records  the  judgment  of  the  specialists  in  any  given  field, 
based  upon  a  careful  personal  observation  which  was  en- 
lightened by  such  discussion  with  educators  or  citizens 
as  was  possible,  by  the  study  of  the  documentary  evidence 
available,  and  by  the  utilization  of  such  statistics  as  were  in 
existence  or  which  were  secured  in  response  to  question- 
naires sent  out  by  the  Inquiry  Committee.  It  is  only 
fair  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were  few  relia- 
ble data  available  for  the  use  of  the  Inquiry  Staff.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  judgments  of  individual  investi- 
gators were  in  every  instance  subjected  to  the  criticism  of 
the  whole  group,  and  that  the  report  represents,  therefore, 
"not  the  detached  opinion  of  individuals,"  but  rather  the 
combined  judgment  of  all  of  those  engaged  in  the  inquiry. 
' '  The  effort  has  been  made  to  minimize  the  factors  of  indi- 
vidual judgment,  and  to  record  observation  in  objective 
terms.  The  aim  has  not  been  to  make  a  microscopic 
examination  of  the  school  system;  on  the  contrary,  the  in- 
quiry has  attempted  to  place  before  the  people  of  the  state 
those  essential  facts  and  relationships  that  determine  the 
economy  and  the  performance  of  the  school  system  as  a 
whole." 

The  inquiry  disavows  any  attempt  to  recommend  in 
detail  the  particular  methods  to  be  employed  in  solving 
the  educational  problems  which  are  suggested.  The  prin- 
ciples upon  which  such  reorganization  must  be  based  are 
stated  in  the  form  of  methods  of  organization  commonly 
accepted  by  students  of  education,  or  with  reference  to 
educational  procedure  in  other  states  which  is  commonly 
accepted  as  representing  the  best  modern  practise. 

Any  satisfactory  review  of  the  inquiry  must  consider  the 
several  sections  of  the  report  in  some  detail  before  attempt- 
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ing  to  evaluate  critically  the  whole  report.  The  first  section 
of  the  report  is  entitled  The  State  of  Vermont.  This  divi- 
sion of  the  report  deals  with  Vermont  as  a  geographic 
region,  gives  statistics  from  the  federal  census  with  respect 
to  inhabitants,  density  of  population,  and  the  division 
of  population  as  between  rural  and  urban  dwellers.  It 
calls  attention  to  the  phenomenon  of  a  stationary  popula- 
tion in  Vermont,  discusses  emigration  and  immigration  in 
terms  of  causes  and  effects,  and  points  out  the  fact  that 
Vermont  still  remains  predominantly  an  agricultural  com- 
munity, with  dairying  as  the  principal  industry.  There  is 
a  brief  discussion  of  the  government  of  the  state  and  of  its 
local  units.  This  general  economic  and  social  survey  leads 
the  Inquiry  Committee  to  the  conclusion  that  the  problems 
of  education  in  Vermont  are  those  of  a  rural  agricultural 
population,  closely  related  to  a  small  group  of  moderate- 
sized  cities. 

Section  Two,  which  treats  of  the  existing  educational 
system,  gives  a  statement  largely  in  quantitative  terms 
concerning  the  various  educational  agencies,  their  adminis- 
tration and  supervision,  school  privileges  and  attendance, 
the  teaching  staff,  and  the  finances.  The  material  given 
in  this  section  is  utilized  later  in  the  report  in  the  discussion 
of  the  special  topics  considered,  and  need  not,  therefore, 
be  dwelt  upon  in  this  place. 

Section  Three,  on  The  Elementary  Schools,  which,  to- 
gether with  Section  Four,  on  The  Secondary  Schools,  is 
spoken  of  in  the  report  as  "the  backbone  of  the  educational 
inquiry,"  deserves  special  consideration.  In  the  section 
on  elementary  schools,  Professor  Hillegas  says  that  he  has 
judged  the  efficiency  of  elementary  education  mainly  by 
"the  application  of  standards  that  grow  out  of  the  essen- 
tial purpose  of  the  school."  "This  method,"  he  says, 
"has  the  advantage  of  applying  the  same  kind  of  standard 
that  the  public  uses  when  it  judges  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools.     Its  conclusions  point  the  way  to  improvement." 

"The   purpose   of   the   public   elementary   school,"    says 
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Professor  Hillegas,  "can  not  be  other  than  assistance  in 
developing  character  and  making  good  citizens.  On  this 
ground  alone  can  the  expenditure  of  public  money  for 
schools  be  justified.  The  standards  that  are  largely  used 
in  this  part  of  the  report  grow  out  of  this  conception  of  the 
purpose  of  the  elementary  school.  They  are  briefly  stated 
here;  their  application  will  be  found  in  the  section  dealing 
with  the  criticism  of  elementary  education:" 

1.  "Schools  should  recognize  the  varying  abilities,  ex- 
periences, and  environment  of  the  children. 

2.  "Schools  should  recognize  both  the  present  and  the 
future  needs  of  the  children. 

3.  "The  knowledge  gained  in  school  should  be  so  organ- 
ized that  the  children  can  use  it. 

4.  "In  so  far  as  the  state  assumes  the  responsibility  of 
elementary  education,  the  educational  opportunities  should 
be  as  nearly  uniform  thruout  the  state  as  conditions  will 
permit." 

After  reading  sections  on  the  scope  and  character  of  ele- 
mentary education  in  Vermont,  the  ages  and  attendance 
of  children,  the  teachers,  the  state  course  of  study,  the 
character  of  instruction,  extent  and  character  of  supervision, 
the  condition  of  school  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment, 
school  supplies,  and  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools, 
one  is  led  to  believe  that  none  of  the  standards  set  up  is 
realized  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Vermont.  Particular 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  courses  of 
study  and  the  poor  quality  of  instruction  given  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  inquirer  recommends  that  new 
courses  of  study  be  prepared  by  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents working  undef  the  direction  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  state  board  of  education.  He  suggests  that  committees 
for  this  purpose  be  brought  together  at  an  early  date;  that 
the  general  principles  that  shall  govern  the  making  of  the 
course  of  study  be  fully  explained  and  illustrated ;  that  they 
make  at  least  two  separate  courses,  one  for  rural  schools 
and  one  for  graded  schools ;  and  that  not  less  than  two  years 
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be  allowed  this  committee  in  which  to  prepare  a  tentative 
course,  which  should  then  be  published  and  tried  in  the 
schools  for  a  year  in  order  to  remedy  its  defects  before  final 
adoption.  In  the  discussion  concerning  the  courses  of 
study,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
teachers  seem  not  to  have  available  any  plan  of  work 
which  could  be  thought  of  as  a  course  of  study.  Coupling 
with  this  fact  the  author's  statement  that  the  Vermont 
state  courses  of  study  are,  on  the  whole,  about  as  good  as 
those  to  be  found  in  other  states,  one  wonders  why  he  has 
not  recommended  that  the  state  course  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  teacher  during  the  period  of  two  or  three 
years  which  must  elapse  in  preparing  the  new  courses  of 
study. 

In  order  to  improve  the  quaHty  of  instruction  given,  it 
is  suggested  that  chief  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  the  im- 
provement of  the  teachers  who  are  already  in  service. 
Among  the  recommendation  for  this  professional  training 
are  teachers'  meeting,  the  supervision  of  union  superin- 
tendents, the  development  of  teachers'  reading  circles,  and 
increases  in  salaries  which  will  enable  teachers  to  attend 
summer  schools.  The  author  believes,  however,  that  the 
most  important  agency  in  the  improvement  of  teachers 
will  be  found  in  the  addition  to  the  present  supervisory 
corps  of  a  number  of  "highly  trained,  capable  supervisors, 
employed  by  the  state  board  of  education,  who  should 
spend  their  time  in  the  schools  assisting  the  teachers  and 
demonstrating  proper  methods.  This  group  of  supervisors 
would  form  the  nucleus  of  a  highly  efficient  summer  school 
faculty.  Two  summer  schools  could  be  held  in  different 
parts  of  the  state,  and  the  teachers  encouraged  to  attend 
by  the  state  undertaking  to  increase  their  salaries  a  given 
amount  w^hen  two  or  more  sessions  had  been  attended, 
and  either  increasing  the  life  of  their  certificates  or  changing 
their  grade.  These  supervisors,  further,  would  render 
valuable  assistance  in  making  the  courses  of  study.  Their 
services  should  be  at  the  command  of  the  superintendents. 
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They  should  be  women.  The  type  of  work  expected  of 
them  could  not  be  so  well  done  by  men,  and  the  tendency 
would  be  for  men  to  become  mere  inspectors  of  schools 
rather  than  actual  teachers  and  supervisors." 

The  inquirer  is  careful  to  point  out  the  excellence  of 
school  attendance  in  Vermont,  and  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  schools  in  which  the  instruction  is  excel- 
lent and  the  supervision  adequate.  In  the  summary  of 
the  report,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  indict- 
ment of  rural  schools  will  hold,  not  alone  for  Vermont,  but 
thruout  our  states.  To  quote  from  the  summary:  "It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  not  alone  in  Vermont,  but 
thruout  our  states,  in  the  country-side  schools  the  children 
are  put  thru  the  grades  under  a  regime  which  gives  them 
httle  self-discipline,  dulls  their  minds  with  artificial  repe- 
titions and  routine  tasks,  and,  so  far  as  it  educates  them  at 
all,  educates  them  away  from  the  life  in  which  they  have 
grown  up.  Any  form  of  school  that  weakens  the  child's 
interest  in  the  hfe  of  his  community  is  deficient  in  the  ele- 
mental requisite  of  the  school  as  an  agency  of  civilization. 
Something  is  radically  wrong  with  a  school  in  an  agricul- 
tural community  that  develops  motormen,  stenographers, 
and  typewriters,  and  fails  to  develop  farmers,  diarymen, 
and  gardeners.  A  course  of  study  prepared  with  the  view 
of  correcting  this  condition  is  the  first  step  in  reform." 

The  section  on  the  secondary  schools  deals  with  the  chil- 
dren of  secondary  school  age  and  those  now  in  secondary 
schools,  with  the  schools  themselves,  their  number,  size, 
differentiation,  distribution,  physical  equipment,  and  per- 
sonnel of  administration  and  instruction,  with  the  curric- 
ulum, with  the  achievements  of  children  and  with  Ver- 
mont's secondary  school  problem,  with  a  suggested  solu- 
tion. The  findings  of  the  inquirer  are  based  upon  a  large 
number  of  statistical  data,  part  of  which  are  included  in 
the  section  on  secondary  schools,  and  part  of  which  are 
found  in  Part  Three  of  the  report,  which  is  given  up  largely 
to    statistics.     Among    the    most    interesting    deductions 
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from  the  statistical  data  available,  are  the  units  of  cost 
per  pupil  for  one  hour  per  week  of  instruction  in  advanced 
mathematics  and  in  Latin  in  the  high  schools.  The  author 
bases  his  recommendations  for  a  reorganization  of  the  high 
school  system  of  the  state  largely  upon  the  fact  that  the 
schools  are  giving  a  type  of  instruction  which  is  not  closely 
related  to  the  needs  or  interests  of  the  pupils,  or  to  the  en- 
vironment in  which  they  Hve.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Latin,  which  is  commonly  taught  in  the  first 
year  of  the  high  school,  will  be  used  even  as  an  entrance  re- 
quirement, by  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  pupils.  "Less 
than  ten  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  Vermont  high  schools  go 
to  college,  but  the  studies  that  the  colleges  require  of  them 
crowd  out  from  the  cm-riculum  all  forms  of  instruction, 
aside  from  commercial  branches,  that  might  make  the  other 
nine-tenths  of  the  students  happier  and  more  efficient  in 
their  future  occupations,  whether  they  be  farming  or  busi- 
ness, teaching  or  home-making.  Praise  is  due  to  the  state 
department  of  education  that  changes  in  these  respects 
have  long  been  preached  and,  in  places,  already  initiated 
in  Vermont."  The  investigator  is  not  less  severe  in  his 
criticism  of  the  material  included  in  courses  of  study,  such 
as  English,  history,  and  science,  which  should  be,  in  his 
opinion,  continued  as  subjects  in  the  reformed  high  school. 
A  typical  expression  is  the  following:  "Less  English 
grammar  as  medicine  and  more  good  Enghsh  as  a  medium, 
much  less  correction  by  the  way  and  much  more  appeal, 
conviction,  and  sense  of  significance,  would  lead  to  a  very 

much  higher  degree  of    correctness  at  the    end 

At  least  one  duty  of  the  English  teacher  would  seem  to 
be  to  explore  with  the  pupil  and  to  display  to  him  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  resources  of  literary  satisfaction  that  he  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  resort  to  on  leaving  school." 

That  the  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Vermont 
have  to  teach  too  great  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  too  many 
periods  per  week,  is  demonstrated  from  the  data  available 
with  respect  to  current  practise.     The  conclusion  is  also 
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reached  that  very  many  of  the  teachers  lack  adequate 
preparation  along  academic  lines,  and  that  most  of  them 
have  little  or  no  professional  training.  The  more  important 
of  the  inquirer's  recommendations  might  be  summarized 
very  briefly  as  follows:  (a)  the  appointment  of  a  qualified 
director  of  secondary  education  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  state  superintendent  of  education  and  to  act  as  his 
agent;  (h)  the  incorporation  of  the  secondary  schools 
everywhere  as  an  integral  part  of  a  single,  compactly  or- 
ganized school  system  for  each  locality,  and  therefore  sub- 
ject to  a  common,  local,  supervising  head;  ic)  higher  stand- 
ards of  supervision  and  higher  qualifications  for  teachers, 
including  professional  training;  (d)  improved  conditions  of 
service  for  teachers,  including  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
classes  and  subjects  taught ;  an  increase  in  capable  supervision, 
and  a  gradual  increase  in  salaries ;  {e)  "an  avowed  shift  of  em- 
phasis in  education  from  the  curriculum  to  the  child,  involving 
the  intimate  and  continuous  study  of  each  individual  child  to 

determine  what  the  characteristics  and  needs  are 

and  the  adaptation  of  curriculum,  organization,  and  meth- 
ods of  the  school  to  the  development  of  those  assets 

This  end  is  to  be  achieved  thru  a  more  varied  offering, 
especially  in  such  subjects  as  demand  an  active,  concrete, 
motor  response  or  application,  as  compared  with  a  solely 
abstract,  passively  absorptive,  verbal  reaction;  hence  the 
practical  arts,  original  oral  expression  and  composition, 
mathematics,  and  modern  languages  applied  to  a  stimulat- 
ing content,   history    as    life-story  of  the  familiar  present, 

and    so    on; "    (/)    "a    persistent  and  careful 

scrutiny  of  the  cost  of  the  curriculum  as  applied  in  each 
school,  with  a  view  to  the  largest  actual  returns  for  the 
money  invested;"  (g)  "a  general  reorganization  of  secon- 
dary schools  on  the  principle  of  centralization,  (i)  The 
development  of  say  fifteen  to  eighteen  central  and  readily 
accessible  schools  in  the  regional  high  schools  articulating 
directly  with  all  the  neighboring  junior  high  schools;  (2) 
the  reorganization  of  the  remaining  high  schools,  together 
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with  the  lower  years  of  the  proposed  regional  high  schools 
into  junior  high  schools  having  a  four-year  curriculum 
elastic  in  administration,  but  limited  in  scope  by  the  num- 
bers and  needs  of  the  local  boys  and  girls  twelve  to  sixteen 
years  of  age  covering  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the 
present  elementary  school  and  the  first  two  years  of 
the  present  high  school;"  {h)  "provision  for  the  gather- 
ing and  interpretation  of  the  most  important  secondary 
school  statistics;  attendance  and  withdrawal  in  the  various 
schools,  years,  courses,  and  subjects;  sources  of  pupils  as 
well  as  their  subsequent  performance  in  relation  to  their 
school  records;  and  costs  per  pupil  in  courses  and  subjects." 
As  one  reads  the  report  on  secondary  education  in  Ver- 
mont, he  is  imprest  with  the  inadequacy  of  the  present 
provision  for  the  education  of  youth,  not  only  in  Vermont, 
but  thruout  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  statements 
with  regard  to  the  failure  of  secondary  education  in  Ver- 
mont to  realize  the  purpose  for  which  it  should  be  organ- 
ized, might  have  been  said  with  equal  truth  of  the  secon- 
dary schools  of  any  other  state.  The  reforms  suggested 
seem,  in  the  light  of  the  data  upon  which  the  judgments 
of  the  inquiry  are  based,  to  be  highly  desirable.  It  is  not 
so  easy  to  pass  judgment  with  respect  to  the  feasibility 
of  some  of  these  recommendations.  For  example,  it  oc- 
curs to  one  that  the  problem  of  transportation  might  seriously 
interfere  with  the  success  of  the  regional  high  schools  which 
are  proposed.  Taking  into  consideration  the  money  now 
spent  for  public  education  in  the  state,  one  is  led  to  in- 
quire how  the  well- trained  teachers,  who  are  so  much  needed, 
or  the  better  conditions  of  service  and  higher  salaries, 
are  to  be  secured.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  ideals 
and  principles  underlying  the  recommendations  of  the  in- 
vestigator are  sound,  but  that  the  recommendations  pro- 
posed are  remote  from  that  which  we  may  expect  any 
American  state  to  accomphsh  within  the  next  decade. 
The  citizens  of  Vermont  may  be  more  than  proud  of  their 
educational  system,  if  they  even  approximately  realize 
the  program  set  up  for  them  within  the  next  generation. 
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The  section  dealing  with  the  training  and  certification, 
and  supply  of  elementary  school  teachers,  after  presenting 
the  facts  with  regard  to  the  history  of  teacher  training  in 
Vermont,  and  the  sources  from  which  information  was  de- 
rived, discusses:  (i)  the  existing  situation  with  regard  to 
(a)  normal  schools,  (b)  training  courses  in  high  schools, 
(c)  supplementary  training,  (d)  the  certification  of  teach- 
ers; (2)  the  inadequacy  of  the  normal  schools;  (3)  the  success 
of  the  training  classes;  and  (4)  a  central  training  school. 
One  is  imprest  in  reading  this  section  mainly  with  the  data 
which  are  supplied  and  w^hich  justify  the  conclusion  that 
the  two  normal  schools  are  inadequate  and  are  not  worth 
to  the  state  the  money  which  it  costs  to  run  them.  In 
contrast  with  these  schools,  the  success  of  the  local  train- 
ing classes,  in  connection  with  high  schools  in  supplying 
teachers  for  rural  schools,  stands  out  in  bold  relief .  "On 
the  whole,  the  state  certainly  did  vastly  better  for  its  pur- 
pose with  its  investment  of  $8600  in  these  126  teachers" 
(graduates  of  the  training  classes)  "than  in  the  $20,000 
that  it  put  into  the  14  'higher  course'  and  28  'lower  course' 
graduates  from  normal  schools  during  the  same  year.  For 
the  purposes  of  Vermont  in  its  rural  schools  the  former 
were  probably  quite  as  effective  teachers."  The  central 
training  school  which  is  recommended,  and  which  it  is  ex- 
pected may  eventually  provide  teachers  with  the  junior 
high  schools,  is  described  in  the  report  as  follows:  "For 
this  purpose  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  untrained  col- 
lege graduate  would  be  markedly  inferior  to  teachers 
trained  in  a  thoroly  high-grade  school  organized  and  con- 
ducted with  this  purpose  expressly  in  view;  (a)  a  'normal' 
school,  if  one  wishes  to  retain  the  name — one  requiring  at 
least  two  and  preferably  three  years  in  addition  to  a  four- 
year  high  school  course,  and  planned  not  to  imitate  the 
normal  school  of  other  states,  but  to  show  teachers  how  to 
deal  successfully  with  Vermont  problems.  Such  a  school 
could  provide  at  the  same  time  for  the  better-grade  posi- 
tion in  cities  and  towns." 
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From  the  evidence  which  is  presented  in  the  report,  one  is 
led  to  beheve  that  the  recommendations  proposed  are 
entirely  feasible  and  within  the  reach  of  the  state  almost 
immediately,  should  the  proper  authorities  determine  to 
take  such  action. 

Section  Six,  which  deals  with  vocational  schools,  presents 
the  general  argument  with  respect  to  vocational  education, 
the  existing  situation  in  Vermont,  with  a  consideration  of 
the  two  agricultural  schools  already  established,  and  pre- 
sents a  constructive  program.  A  brief  summary  of  this 
section  of  the  report  is  contained  in  the  following  para- 
graph: "A  wise  program  in  the  formation  of  vocational 
schools  would  seem  to  be,  first,  the  reform  of  the  public 
school  system  so  that  the  youth  of  Vermont  may  be  edu- 
cated toward  the  occupations  of  the  communities  in  which 
they  live;  secondly,  the  establishment  at  each  of  the  pro- 
posed regional  high  schools  of  a  high-grade  vocational 
course  in  agriculture;  thirdly,  the  gradual  formation  under 
the  direction  of  the  board  of  education  of  trade  schools 
in  agriculture  rightly  related  both  to  the  public  school 
system  and  to  the  agricultural  college;  and  finally,  the  in- 
vestigation by  the  state  board  of  the  question  of  trade 
courses  or  schools  for  other  vocations." 

The  section  on  records  and  accounts  deals  with  the  prob- 
lems of  business  administration  and  of  reporting  chiefly 
with  respect  to  accounting,  reporting,  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  pupils.  The  recommendation  that  a  form  be  pre- 
pared which  will  be  simple  enough  to  be  comprehended 
by  all  who  use  it  and  that  will  yet  obtain  adequate  results 
in  accounting  and  in  reporting  fiscal  statistics,  specifies 
the  following  elements  as  essential:  (a)  the  true  school 
revenue  for  the  year;  {h)  the  true  school  expenditure  for 
the  year;  (c)  the  resources  and  liabilities  at  the  end  of  the 
year;  {d)  the  means  of  estimating  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture for  the  ensuing  year,  in  order  that  the  school  directors 
may  determine  approximately  the  amount  necessary  to 
be  raised  by  taxation  to  provide  for  the  expenditure.     In 
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order  that  a  correct  accounting  may  be  secured,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  time  of  fiHng  the  full  report  by  the  school 
directors  be  changed  from  July  15  to  September  i. 
This  would  enable  the  report,  by  including  the  state  aid, 
to  give  the  true  revenues  and  expenditures.  Other  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  disbursement  of  school  moneys, 
the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  and  the  transportation 
of  pupils  are  in  entire  accord  with  what  is  commonly  ac- 
cepted as  good  business  practise. 

In  the  division  of  the  report  devoted  to  the  financial 
support  of  the  public  school  system,  data  are  supplied  con- 
cerning state  revenues  applied  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education;  the  method  of  their  derivation,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  law  specifies  that  the  money  shall  be 
spent ;  the  local  support  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
— total  resources  for  elementary  and  secondary  education; 
expenditures  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  and 
direct  state  support  and  educational  standards.  The 
careful  consideration  of  the  facts  available  with  refer- 
ence to  these  several  topics  leads  the  inquirer  to  make 
the  following  statement :  ' '  The  plan  at  present  in  opera- 
tion in  the  state  of  Vermont  makes  its  major  grant 
depend  simply  on  the  number  of  legal  schools  without  re- 
gard to  their  size,  or  efhciency,  or  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity that  maintains  them.  Both  of  these  plans  are 
characteristic  of  the  period  when  the  state  confided  every- 
thing in  education  to  the  varying  discretion  of  the  towns, 
a  period  when  the  state  itself  had  no  definite  educational 
policy.  This  has  changed;  the  state  has  become  educa- 
tionally conscious,  intelligent,  and  ambitious.  The  recom- 
mendations of  this  report  contemplate  for  Vermont  a 
strong,  well-centralized  and  ejfficient  control  in  education. 
It  is  obvious  that  with  the  introduction  of  such  educational 
leadership  the  power  of  state  funds  must  be  put  behind 
the  policies  to  be  inaugurated.  Hereafter,  money  should 
no  longer  be  granted  on  a  per  capita,  or  per  school,  or  other 
merely    numerical    basis.     State    aid,    when    administered 
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by  the  advice  of  an  informed  and  vigorous  central  authority, 
should  invariably  be  granted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  stimu- 
late and  reward  local  effort  which  is  harmonious  with  state 
poUcies.  Hence  in  Vermont,  what  assistance  the  state  can 
give  should  go  for  better  trained  and  better  paid  rural  school 
teachers,  for  better  buildings,  for  persistent  and  careful 
consolidation,  and  for  the  revision  of  the  curriculum  in  the 
interests  of  domestic  science,  manual  training,  and  agri- 
culture. Details  of  such  measures  must,  of  course,  rest 
with  the  educational  officers  themselves  to  elaborate;  it  is 
sufficient  at  this  point  to  urge  that  the  chief  tool  for  reahzing 
their  success  should  be  made  as  responsive  as  possible  to 
their  designs." 

Probably  the  most  direct  effect  of  the  inquiry  upon  the 
school  system  of  Vermont  may  be  expected  from  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  Section  Nine,  which  deals  with  the 
reorganization  of  the  agencies  for  administration.  After 
reviewing  current  educational  practise  with  respect  to  the 
organization  of  state  school  systems,  and  calling  attention 
to  recent  legislation,  especially  in  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Oklahama,  Idaho,  and  New  Jersey,  the  inquiry 
makes  definite  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  agencies  for  administration  in  the  follow- 
ing terms:  "It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  exist- 
ing state  board  of  education  be  reorganized  so  as  to  provide 
for  a  board  of  five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor, one  member  to  be  appointed  each  year  for  a  term  of 
five  years;  that  this  board  have  general  control  of  the  en- 
tire educational  system  of  the  state;  that  the  powers  and 
duties  now  belonging  to  the  present  board  of  education, 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  Permanent  School  Fund,  to  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  State  Schools  of  Agriculture,  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  State  School  for  Feeble-Minded,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Deaf,  Blind,  Idiotic,  Feeble-Minded 
Children  of  Indigent  Parents,  and  the  State  Board  of  Penal 
Institutions,  in  so  far  as  the  Industrial  School  is  concerned, 
be  transferred  to  this  board;  that  the  chief  executive  officer 
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of  the  board  be  a  commissioner  of  education  to  be  chosen 
by  the  board  under  such  conditions  and  at  such  compensa- 
tion as  shall  guarantee  the  service  of  a  progressive  educa- 
tional leader;  that  provision  be  made  for  the  appointment 
of  not  less  than  four  directors  or  deputy  commissioners — 
one  for  rural  schools,  one  for  secondary  schools,  one  for  voca- 
tional schools  (including  agriculture),  and  one  for  exten- 
sion activities.  In  addition  there  should  be  provided  in 
the  appropriation  for  the  state  board  of  education  a  sum 
of  money  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  board,  the  pay  of  as- 
sistants and  of  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of 
education,  and  the  necessary  traveling  expenses.  Owing 
to  the  impossibility  of  correctly  estimating  all  of  these  items 
in  advance,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage,  and  ultimately 
in  the  direction  of  economy  and  efficiency,  if  in  addition 
to  the  sum  set  aside  for  the  salaries  of  the  commissioner 
and  his  deputies  a  lump  sum  were  for  the  first  two  years 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  board,  to  be  accounted  for 
subsequently  in  the  form  of  an  itemized  budget." 

A  bill  embodying  these  recommendations  is  being  pre- 
pared for  submission  to  the  state  legislature.  The  experi- 
ence of  other  states  during  the  past  twenty  years  in  reor- 
ganizing their  systems  of  state  educational  administration, 
amply  justify  the  recommendations  of  the  inquiry  com- 
mittee, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Vermont  will  speedily  enact  a  law  on  accordance 
with  these  recommendations. 

Sections  Ten,  Eleven,  Twelve,  Thirteen,  Fourteen  and  Fif- 
teen deal  with  the  Vermont  colleges  and  their  relation  to 
the  state,  with  special  reference  to  the  subsidies  which  have 
been  in  the  past  provided  for  these  private  institutions  by 
the  state.  This  part  of  the  report  is  made  in  the  usual 
manner  of  the  reports  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  on  col- 
leges and  universities.  It  deals  with  the  problems  of  re-' 
sources,  curriculums,  teaching  staff,  physical  equipment, 
student  body,  and  in  this  case  with  the  special  problem  of 
state  subsidies.     Recommendations  are  made  with  respect 
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to  changes  in  the  offering  of  the  several  institutions,  includ- 
ing the  abolishment  of  the  College  of  Medicine  in  connec- 
tion with  the  University  of  Vermont,  a  larger  support  for 
the  State  Agricultural  College,  and  the  abolishment  as  soon 
as  is  practicable  of  all  state  subsidies  to  privately  controlled 
institutions.  The  report  finds  that  the  diversion  of  the 
money  now  given  in  subsidies  to  higher  institutions  ($100,- 
000),  together  with  the  amount  spent  for  the  two  state 
normal  schools  ($30,000)  which  it  recommends  be  abol- 
ished, will  go  far  toward  making  possible  the  program  of 
reorganization  and  reform  which  has  been  suggested  by  the 
inquiry. 

Part  Three  of  the  report  gives  a  part  of  the  statistical 
material  upon  which  many  of  the  conclusions  of  the  report 
are  formed.  This  section  of  the  report  will  prove  extremely 
valuable  to  the  careful  student  of  current  educational 
problems. 

On  the  whole,  the  report  should  be  characterized  as  an 
eminently  fair  and  complete  report  on  the  educational 
situation  in  Vermont  made  by  competent  educational 
specialists,  who  formed  their  judgments  only  after  careful 
and  extended  observation  and  after  conference  with  each 
other  and  with  the  commission,  which  resulted  in  a  con- 
firmation of  individual  opinions.  While  the  general  im- 
pression that  one  gets  from  reading  the  document  is  that 
of  a  somewhat  scathing  arraignment  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  state,  yet  one  is  imprest  by  the  evident  de- 
sire of  the  inquirers  to  present  all  of  the  facts  and  to  call 
attention  to  that  which  is  worthy  of  praise,  as  well  as  to 
point  out  the  deficiencies  in  present  practise. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  greatest  weakness 
of  the  report  is  to  be  found  in  the  idealistic  character  of 
many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  report.  One  can  not 
help  but  feel  that  in  many  cases  it  would  have  been  more 
helpful  to  state  definitely  the  next  step  to  be  taken  in  im- 
proving the  school  situation,  rather  than  to  present  the 
ideal  which  is  so  remote  as  to  seem  almost  impossible  of 
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accomplishment  in  the  near  future.  Doubtless  this  ten- 
dency to  propose  the  ideal  solution  for  many  of  the  prob- 
lems presented  was  due  to  the  desire  of  those  engaged  in 
the  inquiry  to  allow  to  the  properly  constituted  authori- 
ties the  working  out  of  all  of  the  details  which  are  to  bring 
about  eventually  the  new  and  better  systems  of  education 
in  Vermont. 

The  report  may  fairly  be  said  to  represent  the  kind  of 
service  for  which  industrial  enterprises  are  willing  to  spend 
tens  or  even  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  order  to 
utilize  more  effectivel)^  the  capital  invested  in  their  enter- 
prises. The  question  before  the  people  of  Vermont  is 
whether  or  not  they  are  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
findings  of  this  commission,  and  to  make  changes  in  their 
school  system  in  accord  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
report.  Already  there  are  indications  that  the  report  has 
been  received  in  the  same  fair  and  open-minded  spirit 
that  actuated  those  who  prepared  it.  If  this  be  a  common 
reaction  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  state,  the  Vermont 
school  survey  may  be  expected  to  mark  the  beginning  of 
an  era  of  great  educational  progress  for  that  community. 

George  Drayton  Strayer 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


II 

THE  COLLEGE  AS  A  COMMERCIAL  FACTORY 

PART   11^ 

In  the  former  portion  of  this  article  the  writer  made 
an  attempt  to  answer  the  question,  "What  is  the  product 
of  the  educational  factory?"  If  he  succeeded  in  this  at- 
tempt, it  will  now  be  agreed  that  the  educated  man,  the 
man  specifically  trained  for  a  definite  profession  or  calling, 
is  not  the  product  of  the  educational  institution,  but  that, 
in  its  boldest  statement,  the  product  is  instruction.  Over 
and  above  this  product  there  is  another,  or  many  others, 
forming  a  consistent  whole,  for  which  the  payment  made 
by  the  customer,  the  student,  is  not,  as  it  is  for  instruction, 
fees  of  divers  sorts,  but  a  payment  as  intangible  as  the 
product  purchased. 

In  that  place  also  was  discust  a  method  of  determination 
of  the  costs  of  an  educational  institution  and  their  proper 
allocation.  The  costs  were  given  per  student-hour,  not 
that  the  writer  considers  this  the  proper  method  of  express- 
ing the  costs,  but  because  it  is  the  method  employed  by 
those  who  have  investigated  educational  conditions  from 
the  standpoint  of  scientific  or  efficient  management.  In 
the  present  installment  of  his  article  the  writer  hopes  to 
show  that  such  a  method  of  expressing  the  costs  of  educa- 
tion is  erroneous  and  misleading,  that  the  results  may  be 
interpreted  in  ways  diametrically  opposed,  and  that  the 
interpretations  are  not  only  equally  false  but  also  are  equally 
meaningless,  except  in  one  particular;  namely,  as  furnish- 
ing a  means  of  comparison  between  what  the  education 
of  a  student  costs  the  college  in  money  and  what  the  stu- 
dent  pays    in    money    therefor.     Even    in    this    particular 

^  Part  I  of  this  article  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review  for  Decem- 
ber, 1913. 
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the  knowledge  obtained  must  be  used  with  extreme  cau- 
tion. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  well  before  proceeding 
to  the  present  discussion  to  recapitulate  some  of  the  many- 
elements  which  enter  into  the  more  ideal  product,  as  well 
as  some  of  those  which  constitute  the  student's  return  in 
kind.  Thus  among  the  things  which  the  workman,  the 
teacher,  strives  to  produce  are  information,  knowledge, 
learning,  wisdom,  honorable  ambition,  mental  discipline, 
intellectual  pleasure,  power  and  restraint.  Among  the 
things  which  the  purchaser,  the  student,  offers  in  return 
may  be  named  energy,  industry,  apphcation,  perseverance, 
interest,  growth  of  mind  and  character,  public  spirit  and 
private  usefulness. 

Returning  to  the  discussion  it  may  be  argued  with  some 
plausibility  that  even  tho  the  educated  man  be  not  the 
product,  the  cost  per  student-hour  may  afford  valuable 
information  to  the  administration  of  a  college.  In  other 
words,  to  translate  this  statement  into  the  terms  of  busi- 
ness or  accountancy,  that  the  management  of  a  factory 
or  plant  may  be  greatly  assisted  by  a  knowledge  of  the  cost 
per  customer  per  hour  of  the  product  of  its  plant. 

The  writer  has  serious  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  such 
knowledge  either  for  a  business  concern  or  for  a  college. 
Indeed  in  the  case  of  the  latter  such  information  may  be 
highly  misleading.  For  example,  the  cost  per  student- 
hour  in  astronomy  at  A  college  may  be  fifty  cents,  while  at 
B  University  it  may  be  $2.50.  The  term  astronomy  in 
the  former  case  may  connote  brief  courses  in  descriptive 
astronomy  and  the  astronomy  needed  in  surveying  prac- 
tise; in  the  latter  case  it  may  mean  astrophysics,  star  photog- 
raphy, and  the  more  recondite  branches  of  the  science. 
In  A  College  there  may  enter  into  the  cost  per  student- 
hour  the  salary  of  one  instructor  only,  and  a  very  Ught  over- 
head burden ;  in  B  University  there  may  be  a  group  of  high- 
priced  specialists  to  be  paid,  and  an  overhead  charge  made 
enormous  by  the  cost  of  large  telescopes  and  most  delicate 
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apparatus.  Thus  the  comparison  of  A  College  with  B 
University  on  the  basis  of  cost  per  student-hour  in  astron- 
omy would  be  futile  and  misleading  in  the  extreme. 

Moreover  mere  difference  in  location  as  affecting  the 
item  interest  on  capital  invested  in  land  and  buildings, 
might  occasion  great  differences  in  overhead  burden  and 
consequently  in  student  cost  per  hour,  but  this  would  not 
necessarily  indicate  that  B  University  should  remove  to 
a  location  where  land  is  cheap.  Accessibility  and  the  con- 
veniences of  the  student  customer  are  important  considera- 
tions. Besides,  proximity  to  large  libraries  and  collec- 
tions might  make  the  high  cost  location  so  much  more  de- 
sirable for  other  departments,  if  not  for  the  department 
of  astronomy  itself,  as  to  outweigh  by  far  any  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  such  a  change  of  location  even  if  the  re- 
moval could  be  effected  without  other  purely  economic 
losses. 

The  cost  per  student-hour  is  thus  seen  to  furnish  no 
adequate  basis  of  comparison  between  the  same  depart- 
ment in  different  colleges;  nor  does  it,  on  the  other  hand, 
give  a  fair  basis  for  the  comparison  of  different  depart- 
ments in  the  same  educational  institution.  A  university 
may  conduct  courses  in  the  Science  of  Business  Manage- 
ment and  may  have  also  a  department  of  Abyssinian 
Literature — two  hypothetical  departments  sufficiently  un- 
related both  in  scope  and  purpose.  Let  the  former  have 
a  total  hourly  cost  of  $8  .99;  the  latter  $5  .34.-  The  former 
may  reasonably  be  called  a  popular  course,  the  latter  the 
reverse;  so  that  the  assumption  that  fifty  students  pursue 
the  studies  in  Scientific  Management  and  one  the  course  in 
Abyssinian  Literature  is  not  remote  from  probability.  The 
costs  per  student-hour  in  these  two  departments  are,  there- 
fore, $0.18  and  $5.34,  respectively.  Indeed  the  situation 
may  be  even  worse  than  this;  for  a  course  of  instruction 
in  Abyssinian  Literature  may  attract  even  a  solitary  stu- 
dent only  once  in  five  years.     For  four  years  the  cost  per 

^  The  respective  costs  of  department  Di  and  D2  previously  mentioned. 
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student-hour  in  this  course  would  be  infinite,  or  if  the 
non-mathematical  reader  object  to  this  form  of  statement, 
the  costs  may  be  computed  over  a  period  of  five  years, 
allowing  one-fifth  of  one  student  per  year,  giving  $26.70 
costs  per  student-hour. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  management  of  any  commercial 
factory  would  continue  to  produce  a  product  for  which  the 
demand  should  prove  so  small.  The  operatives  engaged 
in  this  production  would  be  discharged  or  employed  on 
other  work,  and  the  machinery  so  employed  would  be  either 
sold  or  "scrapped."  As  the  "man  on  the  street"  would 
say,  the  manufacturer  is  not  in  business  "for  his  health," 
but  for  profit;  and  when  a  product  becomes  unprofitable 
it  is  no  longer  made.  The  college,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
"in  business"  not  for  profit,  but  for  "the  health"  of  itself 
and  of  the  community;  and  if  Abyssinian  Literature  is  con- 
ducive to  the  health  of  the  community  thru  few  or  many 
of  its  individuals,  the  college  must  continue  to  instruct  in 
that  literature,  even  at  an  excessive  cost. 

It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  the  cost  should  not  be 
permitted  to  remain  excessive.  The  costs  can  be  lowered 
by  reducing  the  wages  of  the  workman,  the  instructor, 
and  in  no  other  way.  The  collections  of  Abyssinian  manu- 
scripts and  books  can  not  be  temporarily  scrapped,  nor 
can  they  be  sold  or  diverted  to  other  use;  and  the  interest, 
insurance  and  other  charges  of  the  money  thus  invested 
run  on.  If  the  department's  share  of  general  administra- 
tive costs  be  diverted,  this  will  simply  increase  the  over- 
head burden  of  all  other  departments,  without  profit  to 
the  factory  but,  surely,  with  remonstrance  from  the  depart- 
ments whose  burden  is  thus  increased.  If  the  wage  of  the 
workman  be  lowered — he  is  a  skilled  workman,  hard  to  re- 
place— he  will  either  find  work  elsewhere  or  starve.  In 
either  case  the  production  of  instruction  in  Abyssinian 
Literature  would  cease  in  that  factory. 

Similar  instances   are   not   unknown  in   the   commercial 
factory.     Expensive  machinery  may  lie  idle  for  months, 
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to  be  then  used,  for  a  few  hours  only,  on  some  particular 
product.  The  skilled  workmen  who  run  the  machines  are 
not,  however,  paid  their  wage  during  the  long  months  of 
idleness.  The  management  quickly  finds  other  work  for 
idle  hands  to  do.  In  the  same  way,  perhaps,  during  his 
four  idle  years  the  professor  of  Abyssinian  Literature 
might  be  employed  as  a  typewriter  in  the  department  of 
Scientific  Management,  were  it  not  for  the  dictum  of  that 
science  that  a  man  must  be  selected  according  to  his  fit- 
ness for  a  given  kind  of  work. 

There  remains  yet  another  alternative.  In  the  case  of 
the  commercial  factory.  When  an  expensive  operation 
must  be  performed  in  comparatively  rare  instances,  it  is 
not  customary  to  charge  the  whole  cost  of  that  operation 
to  the  actual  product  on  which  it  is  performed.  Some- 
times it  is  so  charged,  but  more  often  the  cost  is  distributed 
over  the  entire  product  of  the  factory  in  the  overhead 
burden,  or  in  what  is  known  as  the  supplementary  rate. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  educational  plant  the  overhead 
burden  would  be  the  vehicle  for  such  distribution,  and  thus 
the  total  costs  of  the  course  in  Abyssinian  Literature  might 
be  allocated  to  the  various  departments.  The  accruing 
advantage  would  be  slight  since  the  factory  could  not 
increase  the  selling  price  of  the  general  product  to  cover  the 
additional  cost. 

The  objection  to  such  a  procedure  would  be  the  difficulty 
of  determining  which  courses  should  be  so  treated.  Should 
the  plan  be  adopted  for  any  course  having  fewer  than  five 
students  per  year,  or  ten  students?  Or  should  the  plan  be 
adopted  for  any  course  in  which  the  cost  per  student-hour 
exceeds  a  certain  maximum?  If  the  latter,  what  maximum 
should  be  adopted?  And  should  the  maximum  be  the  same 
for  all  courses  and  for  all  institutions? 

The  writer  confesses  freely  that  he  is  unable  to  answer 
these  questions  and  is  equally  willing  to  confess  that  he 
considers  all  such  plans  worthless  in  the  management  of 
the  college.     He  would  let  each  tub  stand  on  its  own  bot- 
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torn,  would  let  a  course  face  boldly  and  unashamed  such  a 
student-hour  cost  as  $26 .  70,  or  one  even  more  stupendous. 
Mankind  pays  heavily  for  many  things.  Rehgious  liberty, 
the  destruction  of  feudal  privilege,  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
all  were  most  dearly  bought,  but  all  are  worth  far  more 
than  they  cost.  Alchemy  during  long  centuries  was  wasteful 
of  both  wealth  and  human  effort.  That  was  the  cost  of 
the  science  of  modern  chemistry.  Who  knows  but  that 
Abyssinian  Literature  may  be  the  cost,  and  the  germ,  of 
international  peace,  of  a  universal  language,  or,  perhaps, 
of  a  scientific  and  acceptable  reformed  spelling? 

It  would  seem  impossible,  then,  to  base  the  comparison 
of  different  educational  institutions  as  a  whole,  of  the  same 
department  in  different  institutions,  or  of  different  depart- 
ments in  the  same  institution,  upon  the  cost  per  student- 
hour.  A  comparison  on  this  basis  seems  illogical,  contra- 
dictory of  the  principles  of  business  management,  and  un- 
informing. 

The  writer  would  not  abuse  the  principle  of  analogy 
which  he  believes  has  misled  some  of  those  who  would  treat 
the  college  as  an  educational  factory,  but  he  believes  the 
following  analogous  case  may  prove  illuminating: 

A  manages  a  chamber  music  concert  lasting  two  hours. 
There  are  four  performers  who  are  paid  $50  each,  and  the 
overhead  expense  is  $25.  The  audience  numbers  100, 
and  the  price  per  ticket  is  $2 .  50. 

Whence  the  cost  per  hearer-hour  =  $225/200  =  $1 .  13,  and 
the  profit  is  $25. 

B  manages  a  "pop"  concert  lasting  three  hours.  There 
are  100  performers  who  are  paid  $4  each,  and  the  overhead 
expense  is  $100.  The  audience  numbers  500,  and  the  price 
per  ticket  is  $1. 

Whence  the  cost  per  hearer-hour  =  $500/1500  =  $0.33, 
and  the  profit  is  zero. 

What  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  above  figures? 
The  cost  per  student-hour  in  Scientific  Management  was 
$0.18;   in   Abyssinian   Literature   $5.34.     Therefore,   shall 
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we  say  that  Scientific  Management,  as  an  educational  fac- 
tory product,  is  5.34/0.18  =  30  times  as  profitable  as 
Abyssinian  yterature?  By  the  same  reasoning  a  pop 
concert  would  be  1. 13/0. 33  =  372  times  as  profitable  as 
chamber  music.  Unfortunately  for  this  argument  the  pop 
concert  made  no  profit,  while  the  chamber  music  cleared 
$25.  Shall  we  say  that  the  cost  per  hearer-hour  being  only 
$0.33  in  the  case  of  the  pop  concert  while  it  is  $1 .  13  in  the 
case  of  chamber  music,  we  must  devote  all  of  our  time 
and  energy  to  the  former?  Such  a  course  would  be  mag- 
nanimous, but  certainly  not  profitable.  The  writer  is  not 
prepared  to  say  that  the  sum  total  of  hilarious  amusement 
derived  from  the  "pop"  may  not  be  greater,  or  more  valua- 
ble to  the  community,  than  the  sum  total  of  quiet  enjoy- 
ment derived  from  the  chamber  music;  nor  is  he  able  to 
make  an  analogous  statement  in  regard  to  the  low-priced 
educational  product  as  compared  with  the  high-priced. 
Having  no  standard  of  measurement  for  the  true  product 
in  either  case,  he  can  not  determine  the  value  or  the  cost. 

From  another  point  of  view  we  may  say  that  the  cost 
per  workman  per  hour  is  $225/8  =  $28.13  in  the  case  of 
chamber  music;  $500/300  =  $1.67  in  the  case  of  pop 
music.  May  the  conclusion  be  directly  drawn  that  chamber 
music  is  28. 13/1 .67  =  17  times  as  valuable  as  the  popular 
variety?  If  so  it  may  be  found  in  the  same  way  that  Abys- 
sinian Literature  is  many  times  more  valuable  as  an  educa- 
tional product  than  the  science  of  management. 

The  writer  decHnes  emphatically  to  act  as  sponsor  either 
for  the  last  statement  or  for  the  argument  from  which  it 
was  drawn.  "Nothing  lies  like  figures"  employed  in  ex- 
pressing the  value  and  costs  of  the  product  of  an  educa- 
tional institution 

Let  us  make  a  further  comparison  between  Manager  B, 
already  mentioned,  and  C,  who,  in  another  town,  manages 
a  pop  concert  lasting  three  hours.  There  are  100  per- 
formers who  are  paid  $3  each,  and  the  overhead  expense 
is  $50.  The  audience  numbers  500..  and  the  price  per 
ticket  is  $0.50. 
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Whence  the  cost  per  hearer-hour  =  $350/1500  =  $0.23, 
and  the  loss  is  $100. 

Since  the  cost  per  hearer-hour  is  less  in  the  C  town 
than  in  the  B  town,  shall  the  conclusion  be  drawn  that  all 
pop  concerts  should  be  given  in  the  former?  Again  it  may- 
be said  that  such  a  course  might  be  magnanimous,  but 
hardly  profitable.  Of  these  two,  which  was  the  better 
concert;  the  B  concert  because  the  cost  per  hearer-hour 
was  higher,  or  the  C  concert  because  the  cost  was  less? 
Is  physics  taught  better  at  Harvard  because  it  costs  there 
$1.08  per  student-hour,  or  better  at  Wisconsin  because 
there  it  costs  $0.60?  The  cost  per  student-hour  is  a  snare 
and  a  delusion;  fortunately,  however,  not  for  the  educator 
who  sees  the  foolishness  of  the  idea  and  refuses  to  make 
use  of  it. 

The  science  of  management,  efficiency  engineering,  is, 
after  all  but  one  manifestation  of  a  tendency  of  the  age, 
the  tendency  to  replace  individual  character,  worth  and 
ability  by  organization.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say  that,  organization  having  replaced  individuality, 
scientific  management  is  a  compromising  effort  to  correct 
the  resulting  evils.  Whether  organization  be  a  consequence 
of  overgrowth  or  overgrowth  of  organization  the  writer 
hesitates  to  say;  probably  the  two  forces  are  mutual  and 
interactive.  And  the  way  in  which  the  machine  has  re- 
placed manual  labor  has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  economic 
or  social  organization  whose  constituent  parts  are  men 
can  replace  the  individual  men.  Men  organized  can  un- 
doubtedly accomplish  greater  results  and  better  results 
than  are  possible  to  men  as  isolated  individuals,  but  the 
idea  of  the  organization  as  a  machine  made  of  the  ma- 
terial man  is  harmful  and  destructive.  That  this  is  so 
is  being  realized  at  last  and  there  are  signs  that  indicate 
a  limitation  of  this  growth,  this  outgrowth,  this  overgrowth. 
Politically,  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  refuse  to 
coalesce;  India  and  the  Philippines  are  threatening  and 
discontented;  economic  organization  is  being  curtailed  and 
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disintegrated.     There    is    reaction    from    organization    to 
men,  individuals  organized. 

In  the  educational  world  the  spirit  of  organization  mani- 
fested itself  first  in  the  pubHc  schools  of  the  country,  spread- 
ing from  the  lower  grades  to  the  higher.  Of  late  years  the 
spirit  has  spread  to  the  colleges  and  universities  which 
have  become  in  some  few  cases  more  or  less  mechanisms 
of  working  parts ;  parts  unknown  to  the  world  at  large  which 
sees  in  the  college  only  its  figure-head.  Such  organization, 
harmful  to  the  grade  schools,  harmful  to  the  higher  institu- 
tions where  it  has  arisen,  threatens  to  take  a  foothold  in 
many  more  which  have  thus  far  escaped.  Scientific  man- 
agement and  efficiency  engineering  when  they  leave  their 
true  field  of  usefulness,  business  enterprise  and  manage- 
ment, to  enter  the  field  of  education  threaten  to  hasten 
and  accentuate  this  harmful  organization.  Not  that  the 
science  of  efficiency  or  management  necessarily  connotes 
such  harmful  organization,  but  that  the  men  who  are  prac- 
tising that  science  seem  for  the  most  part  biased  in  the  direc- 
tion of  organization.  Moreover,  they  are  for  the  most 
part  men  fulfilled  of  the  materialism,  the  commercialism 
of  the  age,  men  whose  ideal  is  "big  business." 

The  ideal  of  the  school  and  college  should  be  neither 
big,  nor  business,  but  rather  truth  which  is  a  "still  small 
voice,"  and  ideality,  which  is  self -forgetful  whereas  business 
is  self-seeking.  The  school,  the  college,  the  university 
should  not  count  the  cost,  but  should  spend  and  spare  not. 

The  influence  of  the  spirit  of  organization  is  far  reaching. 
One  of  its  manifestations  is  in  the  growth  of  the  idea  of 
vocational  training.  The  demand  for  vocational  training 
has  arisen  from  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  scien- 
tific and  the  unscientific  manager,  the  efficiency  and  the 
non-efficiency  engineer,  the  manufacturer  and  business 
man  in  general  with  what  they  consider  the  product  of 
education.  This  dissatisfaction  and  the  demand  for  an 
improved  product  are  based  upon  a  false  conception  of 
the  aim  of  education  and  the  nature  of  the  educational 
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institution.  The  attention  of  the  practical  man  so-called 
is  fixt  too  exclusively  upon  the  methods  and  aims  of  his 
own  particular  business  and  its  management  or  at  best 
upon  those  of  business  and  business  management  in  general. 
He  looks  upon  the  boy  leaving  school  or  the  man  leaving 
college  as  a  finished  product  which  should  be  fitted  to  be- 
come immediately  and  with  little  or  no  adjustment  an  in- 
tegral part  of  his  business  organization.  Education  is  for 
him  a  process  apart  from  life;  a  process  begun  in  the  pri- 
mary school,  continued  in  the  grammar  school  and  ended 
in  the  high  school,  college,,  or  technical  school.  He  re- 
gards this  manufacturing  process  as  long  and  wasteful 
because  it  produces  some  things  which  he  does  not  want 
and  because  the  product  which  he  requires  could  be  pro- 
duced at  so  much  less  expenditure  of  money,  time  and 
effort. 

So  the  vocational  school  is  multiplied  until  the  student 
who  has  bought  this  vocational  product  finds  no  market 
therefor;  and  vocational  training  is  emphasized  in  grammar 
school,  high  school  and  college  until  the  student  purchaser 
of  education  finds  that  like  the  man  in  the  Bowery  auction 
room  he  has  paid  his  money  for  an  empty  carton  neatly 
wrapped  and  labeled.  Instead  of  being  trained  in  obedience, 
attention,  concentration;  instead  of  a  mind  trained  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  and  a  memory  trained  to  retain,  the  stu- 
dent customer  acquires  in  the  public  school  where  voca- 
tional training  has  spread  its  malign  influence  a  sentimental 
interest  in  an  impossible  nature,  a  little  dexterity  in  the 
mishandling  of  tools  and  marvelous  powers  of  inattention 
and  carelessness.  This  is  the  result  of  substituting  for  the 
educator's  ideal  of  mental  discipline  the  practical  man's 
notion  of  usefulness.  As  a  consequence  the  practical  man, 
having  got  what  he  demanded,  finds  it  is  not  what  he 
wants,  and  clamors  against  the  inefficiency  of  educational 
methods. 

What  is  the  product  which  the  practical  man  demands? 
In  many  cases  this  product  is  a  highly  complex  one  to  be 
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used  as  a  general  manager  perhaps  or  as  a  foreman  or  skilled 
laborer.  And  from  these  downward  the  product  demanded 
sinks  till  it  reaches  a  child  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
educated  to  endure  the  physical  strain  of  a  long  day  in 
factory,  department  store,  shop  or  office,  performing  a 
definite  routine  of  tasks.  This  amount  of  education  the 
practical  business  man  demands  and  he  asks  no  more. 
Moreover  he  demands  that  this  amount  of  education  be 
given  definitely  and  completely  in  the  educational  factory 
where  the  process  is  to  begin  and  end.  To  other  processes 
of  that  factory  he  is  indifferent  and  of  their  results  distrust- 
ful. 

To  the  educator  the  problem  is  different.  To  him  the 
education  of  the  schools  is  a  partial  preparation  of  the  child 
and  youth  for  life  in  its  totality,  and  to  him  education  in 
its  totality  is  coterminous  with  life.  To  him  education 
beginning  with  the  mother's  milk  ends  with  the  cup  of  the 
Angel  of  the  Darker  Drink,  and  is  then  left  uncompleted. 
To  him  there  is  no  finished  product.  He  knows  and  does 
not  shirk  the  consequences  of  that  knowledge,  that  educa- 
tion must  be  indeed  a  training  for  daily  toil,  but  he  wishes 
it  to  be  also  an  incentive  to  daily  usefulness,  a  lightener  of 
daily  care,  and  in  so  far  as  may  be  a  solace  in  daily  sorrow. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  educator  has  to  do  so  much  more  than 
the  practical  man  demands,  and  to  those  demands  he  re- 
plies : 

"I  will  start  the  boy  or  man  as  far  as  I  am  able  on  the 
path  of  life.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  give  and  he  to  receive 
will  I  educate  him  for  the  development  and  training  of  in- 
tellect and  character  and  usefulness.  My  time  is  short  and 
there  are  many  things  to  do  so  that  in  most  cases  I  can  only 
bid  him  God  speed  after  a  too  brief  journey  together.  Then 
I  put  him  into  your  hands,  and  demand  of  you  that  you 
continue  his  education,  that  you  add  to  his  previous  train- 
ing and  knowledge  whatever  he  may  require  to  fit  him 
not  only  for  your  purposes  as  a  manager  and  manufac- 
turer, but  also  for  his  own  needs  as  a  producer  and  indi- 
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vidual.  To  do  so  may  require  some  sacrifice  on  your  part. 
To  do  so  may  cost  you  money,  time  and  efifort;  but  so  also 
has  his  education  cost  me  these  things  and  more  beside. 
I  in  turn  will  continue  to  do  my  best.  I  will  listen  to  your 
advice  and  admonition,  I  will  strive  to  improve  my  meth- 
ods and  results,  but  I  will  not  strive  to  produce  a  mechanistic 
unit  for  your  immediate  ends,  a  stultified,  human  finished 
product  perfect  for  counting  room,  factory,  or  shop  at  the 
sacrifice  of  those  qualities  demanded  of  me  by  the  individual 
and  the  race.  I  will  not  count  the  intangible  costs,  for 
these  I  give  freely.  The  economic  costs,  the  expenditure 
of  monies,  I  am  willing  to  count  and  if  possible  will  make 
them  less;  provided  always  that  such  a  lessening  of  the 
costs — I  will  not  say  shall  leave  what  you  call  the  product 
unimpaired,  but  shall  lead  to  its  improvement.  This  im- 
provement I  can  not  accomplish  if  I  am  made  to  become 
but  a  unit  cog,  a  unit  year  in  a  mechanism  however  effi- 
ciently organized  and  scientifically  managed.  I  must  con- 
tinue to  be  an  individual  in  a  group  of  organized  men." 

It  may  be  objected  by  the  practical  man  that  to  obtain 
the  best  results  in  education  by  the  utilization  of  individ- 
uality in  combination  or  organization  would  prove  much 
too  costly,  that  the  results  could  not  be  attained  without 
enormously  increasing  the  expense  that  would  accrue 
under  a  mechanical  organization  of  unindividualized  units. 
The  practical  man  is  always  afraid  of  paying  too  much  for 
a  thing,  more  especially  an  intangible  thing,  unless  it  be 
a  thing  conducive  to  his  personal  gratification.  But  in  this 
matter  he  need  feel  no  fear  as  men  have  always  been  found 
and  will  always  be  found  who  are  willing  to  make  the 
sacrifice  of  material  comfort  to  intellectual  or  spiritual 
well  being;  will  be  found  in  all  walks  of  life,  but  pre-emi- 
nently in  the  paths  of  religion  and  education.  So  that  the 
inducement — the  sop  to  Cerberus — held  out  to  the  educa- 
tor as  a  concomitant  of  education  reformed  into  a  well- 
greased  and  automatic  mechanism,  the  inducement  held 
out  haltingly  and  with  many  reservations,  of  an  increase 
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of  wages  under  the  new  regime  has  not  to  the  consistent 
and  sincere  educator  the  forceful  attraction  that  the  re- 
organizer  beheves  it  to  have ;  has  not  the  attraction,  persua- 
sive and  irresistible,  that  it  would  have  to  the  business 
man  and  in  business.  There  are,  indeed  and  alas!  false 
shepherds  in  religion,  quacks  in  medicine,  and  charlatans 
in  education.  Business  organization  in  church,  hospital 
and  college  will  not  destroy  the  first,  silence  the  latter  or 
discredit  the  last.  It  will  on  the  contrary  tend  to  increase 
their  numbers,  since  not  only  individual  worth,  but  also 
individual  worthlessness  would  be  hid  by  the  mechanistic 
mantle. 

The  educator  confesses  with  a  humble  and  contrite  heart 
that  he  has  left  undone  those  things  which  he  ought  to 
have  done  and  has  done  those  things  which  he  ought  not 
to  have  done;  but  there  is  still  health  in  the  educational 
system,  health  and  a  normal  growth.  The  desire  for  wis- 
dom is  there  also,  tho  wisdom  itself  be  not.  But  "seeing 
it  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of  all  Hving"  the  educator  may  doubt, 
if  wisdom  dwell  even  in  the  tents  of  efficiency.  Nor  will 
he  admit  that  it  can  be  attained  by  a  study  of  costs  and 
values  nor  measured  by  a  standard  of  student-hours  or 
instruction  hours  nor  by  any  other  standard  of  commercial- 
ism. Since  "it  can  not  be  gotten  for  gold,  neither  shall 
silver  be  weighed  for  the  price  thereof." 

In  many  ages,  in  divers  ways  and  by  many  types  of  man 
has  education  been  hampered  and  restricted;  external 
forces  have  striven  to  debase  it  or  destroy,  but  always  with- 
out success.  So  in  reply  to  this  new  outbreak  of  criticism, 
this  new  attempt  at  constriction,  this  latest  effort  to  force 
the  educational  system  into  an  abnormal  and  distorted 
growth,  an  effort  fostered  if  not  fathered  by  an  organiza- 
tion founded,  it  was  hoped  to  be  HberaHzing  and  helpful — 
the  educator  knowing  that,  hke  all  such  attempts,  this  one 
too  is  foredoomed  to  failure  may  in  all  cheerfulness  ask, 
"Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,  or  loose 
the  bands  of  Orion?" 
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In  the  early  part  of  this  article  the  writer  mentioned  three 
things  which  are  known  or  at  least  determinable  by  the 
management  of  a  factory:  First,  the  nature  of  the  product; 
second,  the  cost  of  the  product;  and  third,  the  value  or 
selling  price  of  the  product.  The  first  two  have  now  been 
described  and  discust.  There  remains  the  question  of  the 
selling  price  or  value  of  the  educational  product.  Selling 
price  and  value  are  not  necessarily  identical.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  rarely 
if  ever  so.  Like  the  costs,  the  selling  price  is  made  up  of 
both  tangible  and  intangible  elements.  If  we  agree  that 
the  latter  are  an  equivalent  return  for  the  intangible  ele- 
ments of  cost  there  remains  the  cost  of  instruction  proper, 
paid  for  by  the  student  purchaser  in  fees.  Since,  more- 
over, the  costs  are  undoubtedly  always  in  excess  of  the 
selling  price  or  fees  one  of  two  conclusions  must  be  drawn. 
Either  the  value  of  the  product  of  the  college  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  selling  price,  or  the  costs  of  the  product  by  reason 
of  too  high  wages  or.  excessive  overhead  burden  are  greatly 
higher  than  need  be. 

The  discussion  of  these  two  alternative  hypotheses  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  aheady  sufficiently  demonstrated, 
it  is  hoped,  that  the  educational  factory  is  not  a  factory. 
If  it  were  a  factory  and  were  being  run  on  a  competitive 
basis  the  costs  could  not  exceed  the  selling  price  for  if  this 
were  so,  bankruptcy  would  be  an  inevitable  conseqiience. 
Such  competitive  educational  factories  do  exist  in  business 
or  commercial  colleges  so-called  and  in  correspondence 
schools  which  are  commercial  enterprises  and  often  dividend- 
paying  investments. 

We  may  consider  a  sufficiently  marked  case  of  the  other 
class  of  educational  institutions,  the  public  school,  where 
there  are  no,  or  at  most  but  nominal  fees  and  where  the 
only  source  of  income  is  taxation.  When  it  is  known  that 
a  town  of  about  10,000  inhabitants  pays,  with  no  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  complaint  about  the  tax  rate, 
for  the  education  of  its  children  in  all  grades  of  the  public 
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school  an  average  of  about  forty  dollars  per  pupil  per  year, 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  cost  per  pupil  does  not 
include  rent,  that  is,  interest  on  money  invested  in  land  and 
buildings,  nor  many  other  items  which  swell  the  overhead 
burden  of  the  college,^  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  in  such  a  town  while  ranking  reason- 
ably high  are  still  on  the  average  about  on  a  par  with  the 
wages  of  a  domestic  servant  ignorant  of  her  trade — when 
all  these  facts  are  considered  it  may  well  be  beheved  that 
in  the  opinion  of  a  community  of  average  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  the  value  of  education  is  far  greater  than  its 
selUng  price.  It  may  well  be  believed  also,  that  in  a  college 
the  value  of  the  product  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  seUing 
price. 

In  considering  the  other  hypothesis,  the  supposition  that 
excessive  costs  are  caused  by  too  high  wages  may  be  dis- 
missed without  comment.  Not  even  the  bitterest  critic 
of  the  educational  system  would  make  this  assertion. 
There  remains  then  only  the  supposition  that  excessive 
overhead  burden  is  the  cause  of  excessive  costs.  The  ex- 
cess of  overhead  expense  may  be  due  to  excessive  general 
administration  costs.  The  writer,  however,  has  never 
seen  it  stated  that  even  the  president  of  a  college  is  over- 
paid. The  excess  of  overhead  expense  may  be  occasioned 
by  overinvestment  in  'and  and  buildings.  But  the  land  is 
oftentimes  a  public  park  and  the  buildings  public  monu- 
ments. The  excessive  overhead  may  be  caused  by  in- 
judicious buying  of  apparatus,  materials  and  supplies. 
That  there  may  be  instances  where  this  is  so  the  writer 
can  not  deny,  but  he  believes  the  importance  of  the  item 
is  easily  overestimated.  Floor  space  inadequately  used 
may  be  another  factor  in  excessive  overhead  expense. 
This,  too,  the  writer  can  not  deny,  but  he  maintains  that 
much  of  it  is  unavoidable.     A  doctor's  office  is  not  always 

'  The  exact  cost  is  $42  .  70.  If  interest  at  4  per  cent  be  charged  on  the 
amount  invested  in  land,  buildings  and  equipment  the  cost  per  pupil  per 
year  becomes  $49.85.  In  this  latter  figiu-e  are  not  included  insurance  and 
other  items. 
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full,  and  a  directors'  room  may  lie  idle  much  oftener  than 
one  day  in  seven.  Similarly,  cases  are  known  in  the  college 
where  floor  space  is  not  continuously  in  use.  A  classroom 
used  from  necessity  not  from  choice  as  an  office  may  be  for 
hours  with  a  single  occupant  because  no  students  wish  to 
consult  that  instructor.  Over  against  this  may  be  put 
laboratories  and  classrooms  crowded  beyond  their  utmost 
capacity,  conditions  which  would  not  be  tolerated  even 
in  an  old-time  factory,  but  endured  here  because  they  can 
not  be  cured. 

These  are  wearisome  and  trivial  details  perhaps,  but 
much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  such  facts  by  expert  inves- 
tigators of  educational  conditions,  investigators  who  can 
not  see  the  forest  because  of  the  trees  and  who  appear 
also  to  forget  or  ignore  a  fundamental  precept  of  scientific 
management,  namely,  that  the  comfort  of  the  workman 
must  be  considered.  A  lecture  room,  for  example,  lying 
idle  for  two  or  three  hours  while  the  apparatus  for  an  hour's 
lecture  is  being  made  ready  and  brought  in  may  really 
mean  greater  efficiency  since  the  workmen  may  be  working 
steadily  under  comfortable  conditions  instead  of  hurriedly 
and  in  discomfort.  The  resulting  product,  the  lecture,  may 
in  consequence  be  better  in  quaUty  and  with  less  spoilage 
from  experiments  gone  wrong. 

Omitting  further  consideration  of  these  details,  let  us 
make  an  attempt  to  apply  Mr.  F.  W.  Taylor's  four  princi- 
ples of  management  to  an  educational  factory  job.  Mr. 
Taylor  says  that  as  a  preliminary  to  the  application  of  his 
four  principles  there  must  exist  conditions  as  follows: 

(a)  A  planning  department  to  lay  out  the  work,  to  give  detailed  orders 
in  writing  to  each  workman  daily  and  to  receive  daily  from  each  workman 
a  detailed  report  in  writing  of  the  work  done. 

(*)  Rearrangement,  standardization  of  all  the  physical  details  large  and 
small  of  the  shop. 

(c)  A  complete  tool  or  supply  room  for  the  issue  of  supplies. 

We  shall  assume  these  conditions  to  be  fulfilled.  The 
four  principles  of  management  to  be  then  applied  are: 

(i)  A  large  daily  task,  clearly  defined  and  definite. 
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(2)  Standard  conditions,  tools  and  appliances  of  standard  form  for  a 
given  kind  of  work. 

(3)  High  pay  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  task. 

(4)  Loss  in  case  of  non-accomplishment. 

Let  us  suppose  that  workman  X,  a  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics, arrives  at  the  "shop"  on  time  and  receives  his 
"instruction  card"  which  may  read  as  follows: 

Teach  classes  a  to  e,  of  twenty  students  each,  theorems 
i  to  X  on  pages  90  to  98  of  textbook  B.  Explain  problems 
30  to  35  in  detail  to  each  class  and  assign  problems  36  to 
40  to  be  worked  at  home.  Correct  and  return  to  the  stu- 
dents problems  20  to  24  which  were  handed  in  yesterday. 
Time  allowed  for  teaching  theorems,  explaining  and  assign- 
ing problems,  5  hours;  time  allowed  for  correction  and  re- 
turn of  problems,  8\  2  hours.  Work  to  be  done  in  room 
48,  building  A.  Bonus  for  accomplishment  of  task,  50 
per  cent  of  wage ;  for  non-accomphshment,  wage  reduced 
by  10  per  cent. 

This  instruction  card  seems  to  meet  all  requirements. 
There  is  a  large  daily  task,  clearly  defined  and  definite; 
standard  conditions,  as  we  may  assume,  and  high  pay  or 
loss  according  as  the  task  is  or  is  not  accomphshed.  The 
conditions  of  scientific  management  are  fulfilled. 

Some  difficulties  present  themselves  however.  Suppose 
the  instructor  to  have  explained,  clearly  and  forcibly, 
in  the  allotted  time,  theorems  i  to  x  and  problems  30  to 
35.  Would  it  affect  his  efficiency  and  wage  in  any  way 
if  half  the  students  did  not  understand  the  proofs  and  ex- 
planations? Would  students  be  permitted  to  ask  ques- 
tions as  to  points  not  clear  to  them?  If  so  and  if,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  questions,  the  time  were  increased  by  one- 
half  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  amount  of  work  done 
were  decreased  by  one-half  would  the  efficiency  of  the  in- 
structor be  reduced  by  one-half?  The  problem  is  not 
simple.  Possibly  a  part  of  the  planning  room  would  be  a 
group  of  psychological  examiners  who  should  test  the  stu- 
dents at  the  beginning  of  each  day  and  sort  them  into  groups 
for  every  subject  taught.     In  this  way  each  class  going  to 
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instructor  X  would  be  composed  of  absolutely  homogeneous 
elements  whose  questions  could  be  psychologically  fore- 
told and  pedagogically  anticipated.  This,  to  be  sure,  would 
be  treating  the  student  as  raw  material,  or  tool  or  machine, 
whereas,  in  the  writer's  view  he  is  the  purchaser,  and  possi- 
bly the  groups  or  classes  might  have  to  be  reduced  from  20 
to  10  or  5  or  a  single  student. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  investigator  applies 
Mr.  Taylor's  principles,  or  a  part  of  them,  not  to  the  work- 
man, the  teacher,  but  to  the  customer,  the  student.  To 
the  student  is  assigned  the  large,  clearly  defined  daily  task; 
and  if  he  succeed  there  is  possibly  a  reward  for — the  teacher. 
Truly  a  wondrous  factory  in  which  the  industry,  applica- 
tion and  skill  of  the  customer  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  workman  and  bring  him  a  reward:  Or,  possibly  the 
student  also  is  a  workman  of  the  factory.  The  writer 
must  desist.  What  can  be  the  value  of  treating  and  man- 
aging as  a  factory  an  institution  in  which  the  workman- 
student  pays  to  work,  and  the  workman-teacher  is  paid 
for  work;  where  the  student  is  simultaneously  workman, 
raw  material,  product  and  customer;  and  where  the  true 
product  is  itself  in  large  measure  so  incorporeal,  so  intangi- 
ble as  to  admit  of  no  measurement  and  no  evaluation? 
At  this  point  the  writer  is  tempted  to  grant  to  the  scientific 
manager  the  privilege  of  treating  any  part  of  the  educa- 
tional factory  in  any  way  desired  and  to  make  ready  him- 
self to  follow  instructor  X,  doubtless  aheady  resigned,  to 
the — insane  asylum. 

The  writer  is  not  aware  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  severely 
critical  of  educational  methods  nor  that  he  has  been  ac- 
tively interested  in  the  treatment  of  the  college  as  a  fac- 
tory, but  severe  critics  there  are  in  abundance  and  re- 
formers who  believe  that  the  college  is  a  factory,  or  if  it  is 
not  should  be  made  so.  In  the  bulletin  of  one  engineering 
society  for  the  three  months,  September  to  November, 
191 2,  there  appeared  no  less  than  eleven  papers  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  efficiency  in  education  and   the   scientific 
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management  of  educational  institutions.  These  articles 
were  in  most  cases  critical  of  educational  methods,  in  some 
cases  damnatory,  and  were  frequently  marked  by  the 
looseness  of  statement  and  the  vagueness  of  purport  which 
seem  to  characterize  the  writings  of  the  practical  engineer 
upon  educational  subjects.  The  writer  will  venture  to 
give  a  few  quotations  from  these  articles  to  illustrate 
their  looseness  of  statement  and  to  justify  his  own  temporary 
use  of  various  definitions  of  the  "educational  product." 
The  italics  are  in  every  case  the  present  writer's. 

One  article  says,  "In  the  college,  the  product  is 'the  work- 
man himself,  a  Hving  force  first  with  the  energy  of  youth. 

The   molding   of   this   material  for   the   market 

the  development  of  young  men is  surely 

an  industry  of  preeminent  importance;"  and  in  another 
place  speaks  of  "the  college  as  a  factory  for  the  develop- 
ment of  men." 

Another  writer  adopts  as  a  definition  of  efficiency  the 
"relation  [query,  ratio?]  between  an  equitable  standard  and 
an  actual  achievement,"  or  "the  relation  [sic]  between  what 
is  and  what  could  be."  With  this  definition,  and  with 
the  following  list  of  items: 

"Input  Output 

Time  Money  or  salable  goods 

Money  or  raw  material  Health 

Physical  labor  Recreation 

Nervous  energy  Education 

Health  vSatisfaction" 
Wear  and  tear  of  machinery 

the  writer  proceeds  to  say,  "a  business  man  may  spend 
every  one  of  the  items  listed  under  the  head  of  input 
and,  measured  by  a  money  standard,  the  result  may  show  a 
high  efficiency,  but  measured  by  a  broader  standard,  in 
which  the  result  as  to  health  is  a  negative  quantity,  it  is 
most  inefficient.  Then  if  he  takes  to  golf  playing  he  may 
spend  time,  money  and  physical  labor  and  gain  health. 
The  efficiency  by  the  money  standard  is  zero  [why?],  but 
by  the  broader  standard,  including  health,  recreation  and 
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satisfaction,  he  may  consider  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
operation  is  100  per  cent."  All  this  doubtless  has  a  mean- 
ing of  some  kind,  but  why  the  efficiency  in  the  latter  case 
might  not  as  well  be  one  thousand  per  cent  the  present  writer 
fails  to  see.  If  we  measure  nothing  by  nothing,  or  every- 
thing by  anything,  we  can  obtain  whatever  percentage  we 
please.  In  another  place  this  writer  speaks  of  the  "  otU- 
put"  of  the  college  "in  health,  recreation,  education  and 
satisfaction"  and  of  the  cost  per  unit  of  product  as  a  "cost 
per  student-hour."  Again,  defining  efficiency  as  "the  re- 
lation [sic]  of  output  to  input,"  he  calls  the  college  stu- 
dents' input  "four  years  of  time  and  say  $2,000  to  $4,000 
in  money.  The  output  is  what  he  receives  for  that  amount 
of  time  and  money."  Fortunately  the  writer  in  question 
makes  no  attempt  to  express  this  efficiency  as  a  percentage. 
He  does  remark,  however,  that  "it  is  high  time  that  some- 
thing practical  be  done  in  the  way  of  reform"  of  the  whole 
educational  system. 

Another  writer  remarks  that  "a  college  is  a  big  business 
enterprise.  Its  product  is  the  attainment  of  high  ideals  in 
scholarship,  in  character  development  and  culture,  and  the 
preparation  of  youth  for  the  activities  of  life  and  for  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  leadership.  In  place  of  mechanical 
output,  its  product  is  men." 

The  number  of  these  quotations  could  be  increased  many 
fold  from  other  sources,  but  enough  have  been  given,  the 
writer  beheves,  to  establish  his  several  contentions.  To 
grasp  fully  the  illogical  way  in  which  educational  reform 
is  treated,  to  appreciate  to  the  full  the  utter  looseness  of 
argument  and  statement  the  articles  referred  to  must  be 
read  entire.  At  least  if  the  whole  educational  system  is 
at  fault  and  must  be  corrected  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  scientific  management  and  efficiency  engineer- 
ing, let  the  reform  be  carried  out  by  scientists,  managers 
and  engineers  who  know  what  they  mean  and  can  formulate 
that  meaning.  If  the  authors  quoted  who  are  practical 
men  and  engineers  remodel  the  management  of  commercial 
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factories  after  the  manner  in  which  they  write  about  the 
reform  of  the  educational  factory,  the  commercial  factory 
will  be  before  long  a  forgotten  thing  of  the  past.  Indeed 
the  danger  seems  to  threaten  not  education  alone,  for  effi- 
ciency and  management  have  entered  the  realms  of  sur- 
gery and  the  church;  and  within  the  year  if  the  newspapers 
can  be  believed  there  has  been  incorporated  in  the  state  of 
New  York  a  society  whose  declared  aim  is  "to  promote 

increased  efficiency in  every  activity  of  man." 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  as  to  the  cost  of  education 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  customer,  the  student,  seem 
advisable.  Again  balancing  the  debit  and  credit  sides  of 
the  account  in  so  far  as  the  intangible  elements  are  con- 
cerned there  remains  the  outlay  of  the  student  in  money 
for  which  he  expects  a  return.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  commercial  management  this  matter  does  not  concern 
the  college.  The  purchaser  having  received  the  product 
and  payment  having  been  made,  the  account  is  settled. 
It  does  not  interest  the  factory  to  know  what  use  the  pur- 
chaser makes  of  the  product.  He  may  retail  it  at  great 
profit  to  himself,  may  give  it  away  or  destroy  it  utterly. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  from  the  writer's  point  of  view  at  least 
the  product  is  not  finished,  but  is  made  and  remade  by  the 
student,  in  turn  to  become  the  manufacturer,  in  an  endless 
succession  of  operations.  Portions  of  the  product  he  uses 
or  sells,  discards  or  donates  gratuitously.  To  determine 
whether  or  no  the  investment  has  been  commercially 
profitable  would  be  difficult  or  impossible.  There  is  an 
investment  of,  say,  $1500.  Shall  it  be  considered  an  in- 
vestment at  compound  interest  for  forty  years?  If  so, 
there  must  be  entered  on  the  other  side  of  the  account 
food,  clothing  and  lodging  to  go  no  further  than  the  most 
material  items,  for  shorter  or  longer  periods.  Even  the 
most  obvious  test  of  the  values  of  an  education,  the  salary 
received  on  graduation,  is  found  on  analysis  to  be  no  test 
at  all  since  so  many  extraneous  elements  enter  into  its  de- 
termination.    Of  two  men  receiving  exactly  the  same  col- 
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lege  education  at  exactly  the  same  cost  one  may  elect  to 
utilize  that  education  for  purely  material  gain,  may  become 
prosperous,  influential,  wealthy,  successful.  The  other 
may  elect  to  devote  his  training  to  purely  scientific  ob- 
jects, and  may,  as  did  the  writer's  college  classmate,  Jesse 
William  Lazear,  after  a  few  brief  years  die,  an  economic 
failure,  of  yellow  fever  contracted  in  the  course  of  investi- 
gations which  brought  that  scourge  under  man's  control. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  discussion  it  has  been 
made  clear,  the  writer  hopes,  that 

1.  The  product  of  the  educational  factory  is  not  the  edu- 
cated man.  The  product  is  instruction  plus  many,  very 
many,  intangible  entities.  The  product  moreover  is  not  a 
finished  product,  the  process  of  education  being  a  continuous 
process  from  birth  to  death  for  both  individual  and  race. 

2.  The  workman  of  the  factory,  the  wage  earner,  is  the 
instructor.  But  there  is  another  class  of  workmen,  the  stu- 
dent, who  is  also  the  customer,  serving  without  pay  in  a  kind 
of  apprenticeship.     Primarily,  however,  he  is  the  customer. 

3.  The  economic  cost  of  the  product  can  be  ascertained 
and  may  be  exprest  in  terms  of  the  instructor-hour  (work- 
man-hour) or  in  terms  of  the  student-hour  (customer- 
hour).  The  determination  of  these  costs  is  a  matter  of 
much  complexity  and  affords  room  for  differences  of  opinion. 
It  would  seem  that  the  services  of  an  expert  accountant 
might  be  necessary  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

4.  The  costs  of  the  product,  even  when  accurately  de- 
termined, are  useless  as  a  criterion  of  the  value  of  the  prod- 
uct. They  afford  no  basis  for  the  comparison  of  depart- 
ment with  department,  or  of  course  with  course;  nor  any 
basis  of  comparison  between  one  college  and  another. 

5.  The  value  of  the  product,  both  material  and  imma- 
terial, is  indubitably  far  in  excess  of  the  costs.  There  is 
no  standard  by  which  this  value  can  be  measured ;  neither  the 
value  of  the  product  to  the  individual,  nor  its  value  to  the  race. 

6.  Careful  analysis  of  the  educational  institution  and 
comparison  of  its  characteristics  with  those  of  the  commer- 
cial factory  prove  that  the  college  is  not  a  factory,  is  not  a 
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business  enterprise.  Business  and  education  differ  in 
outward  form  and  in  inward  essence  and  only  by  a  false 
analogy  can  the  two  be  considered  alike.  Commercialism 
in  the  college,  at  first  a  taint,  becomes  in  the  end  a  devastat- 
ing disease. 

7.  As  a  consequence  those  who  treat  the  educational 
institution  as  a  factory  or  business  enterprise,  whose  ideas 
and  aims  are  circumscribed  by  commercial  interests,  are 
misled  in  their  efforts  at  educational  reform.  They  have 
not  sufficiently  studied  the  problem,  are  ignorant  of  its 
data,  and  what  knowledge  they  have  they  misinterpret 
by  reason  of  the  bias  of  their  attitude. 

8.  The  attempt  is  made  in  education,  as  in  other  human 
activities  of  a  collective  nature,  to  replace  individuals 
organized  or  combined  by  an  organization  of  individualized 
human  units.  This  attempt  may  be  the  consequence 
of  overgrowth.  More  probably  overgrowth  and  the  spirit 
of  mechanistic  organization  react  upon  each  other  having 
for  their  connecting  bond  cheapness  of  production.  The 
essence  of  education  being  individuality  and  its  salient 
feature  dearness,  it  is  a  most  inappropriate  field  for  mechan- 
istic organization.  The  aim  in  education  should  be  not 
to  make  the  cost  of  the  product  less,  but  to  make  the  value 
of  the  product  greater. 

The  educator  must  be  on  his  guard,  must  be  vigilant 
and  faithful.  The  elder  worship  of  the  Golden  Calf  has 
espoused  the  younger  apotheosis  of  Organization  and  the 
priests  of  the  new  cult  cry  aloud  to  Education  that  she  pros- 
titute herself  as  a  vestal  virgin  in  the  temples  of  their 
gods.  She  has  been  tempted  indeed,  but  is  not  yet  defiled; 
and  if  those  who  serve  her  in  her  own  temples  will  but  remain 
steadfast  in  their  faith  Education  will  be,  as  she  has  always 
been,  to  very  creed  and  to  every  need  of  man  willingly 
ancillary  but  never  meretricious,  remaining  in  very  truth 
man's  Dea.Certa. 

Leonard  Magruder  Pass  a  no 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Boston 
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THE  CASE  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
The  thoughtful  optimist  who  studies  the  educational 
trend,  has,  in  these  days,  a  profound  tendency  to  sadness 
and  discouragement.  Optimist,  I  say,  for,  of  a  truth,  no 
less  far-sighted  observer  could  endure  with  patience  certain 
utterances  that  have  recently  emanated  from  platforms 
and  journals  nominally  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
education.  Why  should  the  educator,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  at  least  logical  and  gifted  with  more  than  ordinary 
acumen,  so  persistently  mistake  effects  for  causes  and, 
generalizing  from  hypotheses  rather  than  from  facts,  so 
positively  lay  at  the  door  of  the  higher  education,  with  its 
rigorous  and  exalted  standards,  all  the  pitiful  failures  that 
yet,  far  too  many  we  admit,  strew  the  path  of  his  own  in- 
competence? In  all  modest  candor,  to  be  sure,  I  can  not 
feel  that  it  is  for  me  to  criticize  those  who  in  position  are 
far  above  me,  but  one  or  two  things  need  to  be  said,  and, 
since  no  superior  power  seems  to  say  them,  why  should  not 
even  I?  The  insignificant  spider  was  permitted  by  the 
grace  of  Providence  to  instruct  a  great  king,  and  out  of  the 
mouths  of  pedagogical  babes  and  sucklings  may  be  ordained 
strength.  However,  lest  any  one  may  think  I  am  one  of 
those  who  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,  let  me  say 
that  I  am  a  graduate  both  of  a  public  high  school  and  a 
college;  that  I  have  been  a  teacher  both  in  a  co-educational 
and  in  a  woman's  college ;  that  for  many  years  I  have 
viewed  secondary  education  at  close  range  as  indirectly 
connected  with  a  large  city  high  school;  that  for  several 
years  I  have  had  charge  of  the  largest  department  of  a 
high  school  of  moderate  size  in  which  conditions  may  be 
considered  as  fairly  typical.  By  largest  department  I 
mean  the  one  with  the  largest  number  of  students,  since  I 
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teach  a  subject  required  of  all  pupils  during  each  of  the 
four  years;  by  fairly  typical  I  mean  as  regards  number  of 
students,  ratio  between  entering  and  graduating  classes, 
and  proportion  of  those  who  go  to  college  or  other  higher 
institutions.  At  least,  if  I  fall  into  the  common  error  of 
generaUzing  from  my  own  experiences,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  experiences  are  both  varied  and  fairly  representa- 
tive. 

The  problem  of  the  high  school — which,  after  all,  is  no 
problem  at  all  but  a  very  simple  proposition — has  acquired 
of  late  fresh  importance.  On  every  side  are  offered  new 
solutions:  "Hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter!" 
says  the  sentimentalist,  yearning  with  indiscriminate  zeal 
for  the  advancement  of  the  whole  human  race;  "A  democ- 
racy must  give  every  child  a  chance!"  True  enough. 
But  then  he  proceeds  illogically  thus:  "Why  do  you  lose 
from  your  high  school  so  many  of  those  who  come  to  you 
out  of  the  eighth  grade,  eager  with  enthusiasm?  It  is  your 
hopelessly  high  standard  that  discourages.  Make  your 
high  school  so  attractive  and  possible  that  you  may  keep 
up  your  numbers.  Now,  in  our  high  school,"  he  goes  on 
with  smug  complacency,  "we  have  had  for  several  years  as 
many  in  our  graduating  as  in  our  entering  class.  I  think 
we  have  solved  the  difficulty."  And  the  item  is  quoted 
everywhere  with  admiring  comment:  "Who  else  can  show 
results  like  this?"  cry  the  devotees  of  "keep  them  in  school 
at  any  price"  theory. 

Not  so  fast,  good  brother.  Keep  them  in  school,  truly, 
but  at  any  price?  No,  there  is  such  an  unwisdom  as  paying 
too  dearly  for  the  whistle.  Is  a  bad  thing  necessarily 
better  because  it  is  bigger?  Before  we  can  applaud  your 
quantity,  let  us  know  of  your  quality.  If  you  are  giving 
the  forty  who  came  to  you  from  the  eighth  grade,  and  who, 
a  full  forty,  are  to  be  graduated  with  your  diploma,  a  merit 
they  have  not  earned;  if  you  have  marked  them  a  passing 
70  or  more  when  they  deserved  but  50 ;  if  you  have  belittled 
education,  making  your  pupils  think  that  a  sUght  smattering 
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of  this  or  that  is  real  attainment;  if  you  have  made  them 
content  to  know  nothing  further  in  the  great  world  of 
scholarship,  then,  I  submit,  you  have  denied  them,  in  your 
misconception  of  democracy,  a  far  greater  good  than  we 
who  send  them  forth  sorrowful  because  they  are  not  of  the 
elect.  Satisfied  mediocrity,  complacent  ignorance — is  there 
a  more  evil  gift  than  this?  Verily  "a  little  learning  is  a 
dangerous  thing,"  and  nowhere  is  it  more  dangerous  than 
in  a  country  like  ours  where  all  that  we  hold  dear — order 
education,  liberty  itself — lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  voter, 
as  we  have  made  him.  Of  course,  if  your  forty  are  all 
going  on  to  college  and  other  higher  education,  or,  at  least, 
if  they  are  all  fitted  to  go  on  and  only  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity, then  I  do  congratulate  you  with  respectful  and 
envious  admiration.  I  would  fain  migrate  to  that  re- 
markable community  where  100  per  cent  succeed!  Do 
we  find  its  prototype  anywhere  else  on  earth?  In  the 
business  world  do  100  per  cent  make  equal  success?  Does 
none  go  down  to  shipwreck?  In  medicine?  In  law? 
Or  even  in  the  spiritual  realm,  of  any  given  forty  who  felt 
the  thrill  of  the  consecrating  hands,  do  the  full  quota 
equally  attain  the  mark  of  the  high  calling? 

To  this  counter-plea  for  high  standard  come  then  the 
other  wise  men  with  their  positive  assurance:  "The  high 
school  can  not  be  merely  a  feeder  for  the  colleges.  These 
latter  are  for  the  elect;  the  high  schools,  supported  by  the 
people,  must  be  democratic.  We  can  not  be  dominated 
by  this  college  fetich."  And  here  they  are  reinforced  by 
the  ever-present  sentimentalist:  "Will  you  crush  out  the 
vitality  and  exuberance  from  our  happy  boys  and  girls  to 
conform  them  to  your  Procrustean  bed?  They  have  an 
inalienable  right  to  youth  and  care-free  existence."  Yes, 
truly,  but  they  have  an  even  greater  right  to  such  a  genuine 
and  fine  education  as  shall  make  a  firm  base  for  the  after- 
structure,  whether  it  be  reared  in  college  life  or  under  the 
sterner  training  of  experience. 

This  charge  that  the  colleges  hinder  the  free  development 
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of  the  democratic  high  school,  is  so  far  from  true  that  I 
venture  to  assert  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the 
colleges  would  not  have  been  satisfied  and  glad  to  receive 
any  high  school  pupil  demonstrably  able  to  do  required 
college  work;  that  is,  possest  of  ability  to  read  intelHgently, 
to  appreciate  the  fine,  to  think  straight,  and  to  have  stamina 
and  discipline  enough  for  the  conquest  of  difficulties. 
These  are  the  requirements  of  life  itself,  and  if  you  relax 
this  much  rigor  you  have  cheated  and  robbed  those  for 
whom  destiny  has  closed  the  door  of  any  further  oppor- 
tunity. It  was  because  the  high  schools  were  not  doing 
what  they  were  established  to  do,  were  not  giving  the  firm 
disciplinary  training  that  would  equip  the  unprivileged 
with  such  strength  and  courage,  knowledge  and  power  as 
would  make  truly  intelligent  citizens  of  high  ideals  and  clear 
insight,  that  the  colleges  came  to  the  rescue,  even  tho 
with  misunderstood  "first  aid  to  the  injured."  In  point 
of  fact,  the  colleges  are  concerned  only  with  results;  give 
them  the  desired  product,  and  they  will  not  question  the 
means  by  which  it  has  been  obtained.  With  the  high  school 
that  offers  a  generous  culture  and  severe  mental  discipline 
to  those  of  its  pupils  for  whom  the  high  school  is  all  in  all, 
with  such  a  high  school  the  college  requirement  may  be  a 
negligible  quantity;  those  of  its  children  who  do  go  on  to 
college  can  not  fail  of  success.  In  our  high  school  the 
courses  are  planned  and  the  amount  of  work  proportioned 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  majority,  who  do  not  intend  to  go 
to  college.  Them  we  try  to  equip  with  the  fundamentals 
of  education:  some  knowledge  of  acquired  facts  that  have 
cultural  or  disciplinary  value;  training  in  the  power  of 
analysis  and  judgment  that  they  may  work  independently; 
ideals  in  character  as  exponents  for  conduct,  and  a  constant 
keeping  in  mind  the  heights  beyond.  Incidentally,  we  can 
conscientiously  fill  in  college  certificates  for  the  few  who 
go  to  college.  In  the  last  seven  years,  thirty-five  per  cent 
have  gone  on  to  higher  institutions,  representing  a  wide 
range:  business  colleges,  technical  schools,  normal  schools,. 
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colleges  for  men,  colleges  for  women,  and  universities.  Of 
this  number  not  one  has  been  dropped  from  the  higher 
school  as  a  failure.  Invariably  they  stand  well;  one  insti- 
tution   wrote:     "Send    us    more    students    like " 

And  the  student  in  question  was  far  from  representative 
of  our  best.  This  goes  to  prove  my  assertion  that  if  you 
prepare  the  majority  for  life,  you  can  not  fail  to  prepare 
the  few  for  college.  A  further  test  lies  in  the  fact  that,  in 
several  instances,  our  pupils  have  only  decided  at  the  last 
moment,  often  in  the  summer  after  graduation,  to  go  on  to 
college.  Provided  the  student  has  worked  faithfully  thru- 
out  his  course,  there  is  no  difficulty ;  he  is  ready.  Of  course, 
should  he  elect  to  go  where  three  languages  are  required 
for  entrance,  he  must  know  in  time  to  take  an  extra  elective 
in  his  junior  and  senior  years  in  addition  to  the  four  subjects 
he  is  required  to  have,  or  else  he  must  put  in  an  extra  year. 
But  there  is  no  killing  process  about  it;  we  do  not,  for  one 
moment,  sacrifice  to  him  the  many;  in  fact,  he  has  less  than 
the  others  because  we  feel  that  for  him  there  is  another 
chance. 

Not  less,  then,  than  the  colleges  ask,  but  far  more,  must 
be  given  those  who  are  forced  to  relinquish  further  op- 
portunity. The  chief  error  in  the  college  requirement  is 
not  that  it  demands  too  much  but  rather  that  it  does  not 
demand  enough  to  fit  these  less  fortunate  ones  for  their 
tasks  in  life.  These  it  is  that  need  the  broadening  influence 
of  other  languages  far  more  than  those  who  can  later  make 
up  deficiencies ;  these  it  is  that  need  the  discipline  of  mathe- 
matics, the  training  that  will  make  them  stick  to  a  hard 
proposition  and  master  it  with  strenuous  endeavor ;  these 
it  is  who  need  the  civic  lessons  that  history  teaches;  who 
need  the  inspiration  of  biography;  who  need  the  best  that 
the  most  serious  and  conscientious  science  training  can  give, 
elementary  tho  it  must  of  necessity  be,  yet  inspired  with 
the  rigorous  truth  and  painstaking  of  real  scientific  method; 
who  need  the  joy  and  faith  and  hope,  to  be  gained  in  rich 
abundance  from  the  treasure  house  of  English  poetry;  the 
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strength  and  courage  and  wisdom  of  English  prose.  No 
high  school  dare  to  offer  less  than  the  best  to  those  who 
need  the  most,  since  for  them  when  the  doors  of  high  school 
close  at  the  end  of  the  four  years,  closes  also  the  door  of 
scholastic  opportunity.  If  you,  who  have  graduated  your 
forty,  have  done  it  by  such  requirements  and  privileges  as 
these,  verily  you  shall  have  your  reward.  From  forty 
homes,  aspiring  and  devoted  citizens  will  speak  to  bless  you. 
If  you  have  done  less  than  this,  if  you  have  truckled  to 
gain  numbers,  if  you  have  made  of  your  high  school  a  mere 
social  center  where  the  lazy  and  the  unprepared  can  obtain 
satisfactory  marks  and  can  look  complacently  down  from 
the  commencement  stage,  feeling  that  they  have  at  last 
arrived;  if  you  have  debased  and  commercialized,  sacri- 
ficing sound  method  to  a  popular  "get  education  quick" 
process :  if  you  have  done  these  things  you  have  robbed  the 
diHgent  and  honest  pupil  of  the  education  that  was  his  right. 
Every  study  of  tried  and  proven  value  that  you  ehminate 
from  the  high  school  course  in  your  endeavor  to  popularize 
education,  takes  opportunity  from  those  whom  a  truly 
democratic  ideal  would  find  to  merit  chief  consideration. 
You  do  not  cheat  the  colleges;  you  do  not  even  seriously 
hamper  the  work  of  college  preparation.  The  case  of 
Greek  is  a  case  in  point;  Greek  was  dropped  from  the  high 
school  curriculum  as  unnecessary  and  unsuited  to  modern 
conditions;  who  was  harmed?  Not  the  college  lad;  for  the 
■colleges  themselves  added  an  elementary  Greek  course  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  So  must  they  do  with  every  valuable 
subject  that  you  see  fit  to  drop.  But  the  change  did  dis- 
astrously affect  a  number  not  going  to  college  to  whom 
Creek,  the  most  wonderful  of  all  languages,  must  remain 
forever  a  dead  letter.  Granted  that  many  did  not  want 
it;  this  can  not  make  good  the  injustice  of  taking  it  from 
those  who  did. 

'  When  the  com-se  of  study  is  made  so  easy  and  pleasant 
that  the  drone  can  obtain  his  90  per  cent,  what  are  you 
offering  the  worker?     Not  even  in  Utopia,  no,  not  even  in 
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Heaven,  is  there  equality  of  ability.  The  equal  start,  the 
equal  opportunity;  yes,  that  is  the  blessed  privilege  of 
democracy,  but  not  to  all  the  heights.  The  sentimentalism 
that  is  overanxious  for  the  idle,  the  inattentive,  the  dull, 
should  take  into  account  these  others,  the  studious,  the 
bright,  the  hardworking,  eager  to  do  and  to  learn.  These 
ask  for  bread,  and  you  give  them  a  stone.  How  does  the 
sympathetic  easy  marker  justify  his  unfairness  to  these?' 
Here  is  Archibald,  spoiled  darling  of  an  indulgent  mother: 
unused  to  purposeful  effort  of  any  sort,  he  finds  high  school 
an  intolerable  bore;  idle,  lazy,  and  inattentive  he  presents 
to  the  serious  demand  of  routine  work  an  intelligence  only 
adequate  to  the  ever-varying  requirements  of  a  moving 
picture  show.  What  shall  we  do  with  him?  Urged  by  a 
perverted  sympathy,  shall  we  keep  him  in  school,  give  him 
passing  marks  for  the  lessons  he  has  not  learned,  that  we 
may  encourage  him,  make  the  course  easy  and  attractive, 
allow  him  to  whisper,  write  notes,  make  faces,  and  indulge 
at  his  own  sweet  will  in  all  the  sportive  impulses  that  his 
youthful  exuberance  dictates?  Or  shall  we  exhaust  our 
strength  and  dissipate  out  efforts  in  the  vain  endeavor  to 
unmake  the  product  achieved  by  sixteen  years  of  home 
mismanagement,  complicated  still  further  by  the  cigarette 
habit?  The  tenderness  that  bids  us  turn  our  schools  into 
reformatories  is  akin  to  that  which  showers  bouquets  on 
convicted  murderers.  In  the  first  place,  to  make  of  school 
the  kind  of  institution  in  which  this  kind  of  boy  would 
desire  to  stay,  would  be  of  no  possible  benefit  even  to  him. 
To  paraphrase  a  recent  utterance  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the 
pupil  who  receives  what  he  has  not  earned  and  does  not 
earn,  the  pupil  who  does  not  render  service  for  all  that  he 
has,  is  out  of  place  in  a  democratic  community.  And 
again,  "effortless  ease,  ignobly  enjoyed"  and  the  avoidance 
of  serious  work  renders  a  pupil  unfit  to  participate  in  a 
school  republic.  And  in  the  second  place,  even  if  we  did 
succeed  in  making  the  school  tolerable  to  him,  what  have 
we  made  it  for  others,  rather  more,  certainly  no  less,  de- 
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serving?  Here  is  Donald  just  from  the  farm,  purposeful, 
hard-working,  anxious  to  make  every  day  count,  recognizing 
in  the  ability  which  high  school  may  give  him  to  read,  to 
study,  to  reason,  not  only  present  good  but  future  gain, 
since  out  of  this  acquired  power  to  read  intelligently  is 
born  his  abiHty  to  make  the  old  farm  pay,  to  bring  back  its 
life  by  the  apphcation  of  modern  science,  to  increase  pro- 
duction in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  increased  popula- 
tion. Here  is  Phineas,  son  of  a  poor  widow;  before  school 
in  the  morning  and  after  school  at  night  he  works  to  add 
his  scanty  contribution  to  the  meagre  family  income  that 
he  may  not  be  forced  to  give  up  the  books  he  loves.  Bril- 
Uant  and  gifted,  he  realizes  that  his  sole  hope  of  the  higher 
education  and  the  career  for  which  his  talents  fit  him  lies 
in  the  possible  scholarship  which  only  a  strenuous  high  school 
course  can  prepare  him  to  win.  Shall  we  cheapen  the 
wares  we  offer  and  thereby  condemn  Pegasus  to  the  plow 
that  we  may  keep  Archibald  in  school  who  is  of  no  real  use 
to  himself  or  the  to  world?  Here  is  Miriam  working  for 
her  board  that  she  may  earn  the  privileges  of  a  high  school 
education;  is  it  fair  to  her  to  make  the  reading  course  less 
full,  the  amount  in  German  smaller,  because  Susie,  who 
borroWs  and  cheats  and  knows  nothing  of  the  joy  of  study, 
now  weeps  because  she  can't  keep  up  with  her  classes? 
Surely  in  cases  such  as  these  is  ample  scope  for  legitimate 
sympathy. 

Instead  of  assaulting  what — thank  Heaven! — are  the 
seemingly  impregnable  college  requirements,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  establish  a  standard,  in  quality  and  quantity,  so 
mediocre  as  to  be  easy  of  attainment  by  all,  the  high  school 
might  be  more  profitably  employed  in  trying  to  better 
existing  conditions.  To  this  end,  there  are,  it  seems  to 
me,  two  lines  along  which  their  activities  might  be  perhaps 
successfully  directed. 

In  the  first  place,  far  less  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
mere  graduation.  "What's  in  a  name?"  There  is  no  differ- 
ence in  attainment  between  the  graduate  from  a  low-stand- 
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ard  high  school  and  the  failure  who  has  not  measured  up 
to  a  higher  requirement.  In  spite  of  the  diploma,  the 
footlights,  and  the  admiring  throng  of  parents  and  sisters 
and  cousins  and  aunts,  the  one  knows  no  more  than  the 
other.  And  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  failure,  the  currency- 
has  not  been  debased;  for  the  pure  coin  of  the  realm  has 
been  offered  no  spurious  substitute;  he  knows  that  he  does 
not  know;  and  of  that  very  self-knowledge  is  born  a  respect 
for  the  achievements  of  others.  I  would  indeed  have  every 
pupil  who  goes  to  the  high  school  from  the  eighth  grade, 
if  he  has  sufficient  self-respect  to  so  conduct  himself  that 
his  presence  is  not  a  detriment  to  the  others,  remain  thruout 
the  four  years,  taking  the  course  thru  regardless  whether 
he  fails  or  not.  Those  who  succeed  in  attaining  a  certain 
minimum  standard  may  be  graduated  with  a  diploma; 
those  who  do  better  with  a  cum  laude;  those  who  achieve 
distinction,  with  recognized  honor.  For  the  failure  there  is, 
of  course,  no  diploma;  but  if  he  has  remained  and  has  done 
his  best  for  the  four  years  there  is  some  measure  of  gain  in 
knowledge,  in  discipline,  and,  at  least,  a  wider  reach,  a 
vision  of  heights  beyond,  a  realization  which  he  could  never 
attain  if  he  were  made  to  believe  that  his  own  low  valley 
is  the  everlasting  hills. 

After  parents  and  pupils  are  educated  to  this  sense  of 
honest  values,  there  remains  yet  one  requisite  before  the 
students  of  our  high  schools,  even  in  democratic  America, 
will  come  to  their  own.  "One  thing  thou  lackest."  And 
a  large  number  of  so-called  high  schools,  if  they  fairly  faced 
the  issue  and  admitted  the  test,  would  go  away  exceeding 
sorrowful.  Not  for  that  they  have  great  possessions; 
quite  the  contrary,  seeing  that  what  they  lack  is  the  one 
essential,  the  finely  educated  teacher.  Without  this  de- 
sideratum, any  true  standard  either  in  theory  or  attainment 
is  impossible.  To  argue  from  the  host  of  the  poorly  equipped 
who  are  graduated  from  our  high  schools  that  standards 
are  too  high  or  colleges  too  exacting,  is  to  argue  in  a  circle, 
to  mistake  the  condition  for  the  proof. 
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The  high  school  need,  then,  is  not  more  pupils,  not  easier 
lessons,  but  more  teachers  of  genuine  and  broad  culture: 
science  teachers  who  see  in  science  the  truth  as  Huxley 
and  as  Tyndal  saw  it,  not  a  mere  textbook  explanation  of 
obvious  fact  backed  up  by  childish  experiment,  but  as 
wonderful,  high,  far  reaching,  to  be  reverently  sought 
beyond  the  farthest  bounds  of  human  knowledge;  history 
teachers,  inspired,  prophetic,  with  illuminated  vision  to 
interpret  the  past  for  the  present  with  eager  hope  in  the 
future,  making  the  young  strong  to  fight  the  battle  for 
civic  righteousness  that  this  great  nation  may  not  follow 
Rome  and  Greece  down  to  defeat  for  lack  of  ennobling 
ideals;  modern  language  teachers,  widely  and  deeply  read, 
to  whom  an  exact  knowledge  of  grammar  and  idiom  is  the 
door  to  full  and  fine  appreciation  of  beauty  in  thought  and 
expression;  mathematics  teachers  who  have  respect  for 
absolute  truth  and  who  press  home  with  impartial  exactness 
the  beautiful  deductions  of  pure  reason,  training  to  alert- 
ness of  mind  and  preciseness  of  expression,  enthusiasts, 
who  have  not  only  book  knowledge,  but  a  background  of 
culture;  teachers  of  the  classics,  who,  while  insisting  on  the 
virtue  of  form,  yet  inspire  with  a  sense  of  the  indwelling 
spirit,  teachers  to  whom  the  dear  delights  of  Virgil  and 
Ovid,  the  perennial  charm  of  Homer,  the  magnificent 
generalship  of  Caesar,  the  perilous  Retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  the  splendid  invective  of  Cicero,  people  the  old 
world  with  living  men;  English  teachers  who  respond  to 
the  vibrant  thrill  of  the  old  orators  with  keen  respect  both 
for  their  logic  and  for  their  eloquence,  who  can  deal  with  a 
rare  poem  so  delicately  as  to  attract  and  not  repel  the  most 
prosaic  high  school  youth,  who  can  make  the  Spectator 
Papers  a  joy  and  Sir  Roger  a  reality,  teachers  to  whom  the 
great  host  in  our  glorious  English  inheritance,  not  the 
stars  of  first  magnitude  only,  but  the  whole  galaxy  of  lesser 
luminaries  as  well,  are  far  more  than  names,  are  old  familiar 
friends,  the  comfort  and  the  inspiration  of  many  a  sacred 
hour;  above  all,  teachers  of  genuine,  not  sentimental  sym- 
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pathy,  who  will  hold  each  pupil  strictly  accountable  for 
the  delivery  of  his  best,  sure  that  nothing  less  than  the  best 
can  ever  satisfy  the  demands  of  an  intellectual  integrity. 

Do  you  ask  me  where  such  true  teachers  are  to  be  found 
in  numbers  sufficient  to  equip  our  thousands  of  high  schools  ? 
Alas,  I  know  not.  One  thing  I  know:  they  are  not  turned 
out  wholesale  by  any  methodical  process  whatsoever, 
whether  from  normal  school  or  college.  And  since  they 
are  not  available  at  present,  the  only  procedure,  honest 
alike  to  tax  payers  and  to  pupils,  is  to  close  the  doors  of 
many  thousands  of  these  so-called  high  schools.  The 
inferior  school  has  absolutely  no  right  to  existence;  it  is 
more  than  useless.  Not  only  does  it  impoverish  its  victims 
by  furnishing  no  true  education,  but  it  poisons  the  wells. 
From  its  imperfections  are  handed  down  false  ideals,  mis- 
conceptions of  the  very  power  and  purpose  of  life.  From 
its  adherents,  vociferous  and  assertive  as  ignorance  when 
on  the  defensive  is  apt  to  be,  are  recruited  the  ranks  of  the 
charlatans  and  fakirs  who  are  the  real  obstacle  to  sound 
educational  progress. 

Some  hope  arises  that  in  one  or  two  quarters  this  fact  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  inefficient  teacher  is  beginning  to  be 
recognized.  Even  as  I  write  there  comes  to  my  table  a 
circular  announcing  summer  schools  for  high  school  teachers. 
Let  me  quote:  "The  majority  of  the  high  schools  in 
Pennsylvania  are  of  the  third  grade.  These  schools  are 
small,  their  equipment  meagre,  and  their  teachers  inex- 
perienced or  untrained."  What  is  true  of  Pennsylvania 
is  doubtless  true  of  other  states,  where  similar  conditions 
obtain.  A  high  school  teacher  lacking  in  experience  and 
training  is  a  contradiction  in  terms :  how  can  such  a  teacher 
give  out  either  preparation  or  discipline?  A  stream  rises 
no  higher  than  its  source.  There  are  in  Pennsylvania  now 
at  least  two  of  these  summer  schools,  doing  good  missionary 
work  trying  to  build  up  out  of  this  raw  material  a  stronger 
teaching  contingent.  All  honor  to  them.  The  courses 
they  offer  being  distinctively  serious  and  purposeful  can  not 
fail  to  better  somewhat  existing  deplorable  conditions. 
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But  not  one  summer's  instruction,  nor  two,  can  take  the 
place  of  the  slow  growth  of  years  of  accretion.  Such  teach- 
ers as  are  needed  are  the  rich  product  of  sound  and  whole- 
some scholarship,  broad  and  generous  culture,  sane  emotions 
and  lofty  ideals.  Such  teachers  are  the  result  of  no  one 
school  or  method ;  they  may  or  may  not  have  even  a  college 
degree;  their  education  may  have  been  gained  by  travel, 
by  reading,  by  thoughtful  meditation  with  the  wise  and 
great  over  the  study  fire.  They  are  the  glory  of  the  past, 
for  Mark  Hopkins,  and  Horace  Mann,  and  Louis  Agassiz 
have  been  of  their  number ;  they  are,  we  believe,  the  hope  of 
the  future.  Some  day  they  will  be  no  longer  an  ideal  but 
once  more  a  blessed  fact.  Yet  this  millennium  will  never 
dawn  until  their  presence  is  recognized  to  be  the  one  in- 
dispensable necessity.  Demand  will  aid  in  creating  the 
supply ;  so  far  the  high  schools  have  not  universally  made  the 
demand.  They  have  vociferously  clamored  for  every- 
thing else:  shorter  hom-s,  newer  subjects,  fewer  subjects, 
manual  training,  a  return  to  the  old  Greek,  Latin,  and 
mathematics;  committees  to  organize  ideal  curriculums, 
less  from  the  colleges,  more  from  the  grades.  They  have 
lookt  both  up  and  down  and  have  placed  the  blame  for 
their  own  shortcomings,  now  on  the  colleges  and  now  on 
the  elementary  schools,  but  the  one  demand  they  have  not 
made,  the  one  need  they  have  not  seen,  is  this,  of  the  greater 
teacher. 

Let  the  high  schools  no  longer  deceive  themselves  nor 
search  far  afield  for  causes  of  failure  that  yet  He  very  near 
home.  Error,  hke  truth,  tho  sought  in  many  lands,  may 
be  found  "sitting  in  our  own  hearts."  The  reason  why 
the  high  school  product  is  justly  criticized  is  not  that  studies 
are  too  hard,  not  that  standards  are  too  high,  not  that  we 
are  teaching  the  wrong  subjects,  not  even  that  we  fail  to 
hold  the  shifting  interest  of  the  adolescent;  this  last  is  a 
symptom,  not  the  disease,  and  one  does  not  effect  a  cure 
by  obliterating  the  manifestation  of  a  disorder.  No; 
squarely  face  the  issue:  the  reason  why  the  high  school 
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product  is  unsatisfactory,  primarily  to  the  state,  secondarily 
to  higher  education  everywhere,  is  found  in  the  high  schools 
themselves,  first  in  their  own  ignorance  of  the  desired  end, 
and  then  in  the  lack  of  real  teaching  ability.  As  long  as 
the  secondary  schools  are  content  with  inferior  teaching 
and  inferior  ideals  of  teaching,  the  limitations  and  failures 
of  the  high  schools  are  not  in  human  power  to  remedy. 
You  can  not  make  bricks  without  straw,  and  teachers  who 
are  uninspired,  or  frivolous,  or  commercial,  or  uneducated, 
or  lacking  in  the  finer  essentials  of  manhood  or  woman- 
hood, who  do  not  know  infinitely  more  than  the  few  pages 
they  try  to  impart,  can  never,  under  the  most  ideal  con- 
ditions, turn  out  anything  but  feeble  replicas  of  themselves. 
Given  the  most  hopelessly  unpedagogic  course  of  study, 
the  true  teacher  will  so  vivify  it  as  to  get  results;  given  a 
course  of  study  arranged  by  the  inspiration  of  an  angel 
from  Heaven,  the  poor  teacher  can  neutralize  all  its  good. 
With  the  advent  of  the  teacher  to  whom  the  profession 
is  indeed  a  vocation,  not  merely  a  genteel  means  of  Hveli- 
hood,  will  disappear  many  of  the  secondary  school  problems 
that  now  press  upon  the  time  and  attention  of  the  educator. 
There  will  be  no  conflict  between  science  and  the  hu- 
manities, no  loud  prating  of  this  best  and  that  best  as  a  uni- 
versal panacea;  even  the  much  maligned  English  will  find 
its  difficulties  curiously  reconciled.  Colleges  and  high 
schools  will  be  no  longer  at  variance;  what  is  now  merely 
a  by-product,  the  pupil  of  hmited  endowment,  whose  plans 
do  not  face  coUegeward,  will  be  able  to  enter  life  fairly  equip- 
ped with  the  elements  of  genuine  education;  best  of  all, 
vision  will  clear  and  a  saner,  nobler  conception  will  take 
the  place  of  the  present  chaotic  Babel.  But  not  yet!  Not 
yet! 

F1.0RENCE  Y.  Humphries 

TOWANDA,    Pa. 


IV 

EFFICIENT  TEACHING  OF  A  MODERN  LANGUAGE^ 
A  college  president  was  talking  one  evening  to  a  large 
group  of  teachers.  "If  you  wish  to  interest  pupils  in  any 
subject  of  study,"  he  said,  "you  must  contrive  somehow 
early  to  give  them  skill."  Does  that  not  explain  partly 
why  some  classes  love  their  work  and  others  loathe  it? 
To  interest  them,  to  keep  them  interested,  we  must  give 
them  skill  early ;  and  to  give  them  skill  we  must  teach  them 
simply — they  must  understand  perfectly  every  step  of  the 
way.  It  is  a  beHef  of  mine  that  there  is  not  a  subject 
of  study  that  can  not  be  taught  simply,  so  that  the  ordinary 
student  can  grasp  it  with  fair  ease  and  feel  master  of  the 
work  day  by  day.  Otherwise  is  he  being  taught?  When 
we  speak  of  feeding  a  favorite  dog  or  horse,  we  do  not  con- 
sider we  have  done  it  until  he  has  eaten,  do  we?  Have  we 
taught  until  the  pupil  has  learned?  I  think  not.  Offer- 
ing courses  is  not  teaching. 

To  teach  simply  means  to  take  the  stumbling  blocks 
out  of  a  beginner's  way  before  he  trips  over  them,  to  leave 
out  with  wise  choice  all  that  is  unnecessary,  to  lay  out  his 
work  in  orderly  fashion  so  that  he  wastes  no  time  puzzling 
over  it,  to  give  him  his  material  ready  for  use.  That 
means  not  a  lazy  pupil  but  a  grateful  one — one  who  will 
accomplish  double  th^  amount  in  the  time  he  has  and  whose 
work  will  be  as  far  as  possible  what  it  ought  to  be,  not  a 
burden  but  a  joy. 

For  indeed  one  of  the  very  first  signs  of  efficient  teaching 
is  the  joy  of  the  pupils  in  their  work,  reflecting  the  happi- 
ness of  the  teacher  in  his.  Good  teaching,  hke  good  house- 
keeping, is  a  matter  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  head. 

^  Read  before  Modern  Language  Round  Table  of  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Preparatory  Schools  of  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  November, 
1913- 
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One  of  the  first  essentials  for  teaching  well  is  to  love  it, 
to  be  happy  doing  it,  not  to  mind  the  drudgery  of  it;  to 
feel  day  by  day  with  fresh  enthusiasm  that  it  is  worth  while. 
In  the  teaching  profession  we  have  our  reward  every  day 
or  never.  It  is  possible  to  teach  the  same  lesson  on  the 
same  day  three  times,  and  to  teach  it  better  and  with  more 
pleasure  the  third  time  than  the  first.  For  to  the  pupils 
it  is  fresh  and  new.  You  do  not  teach  a  French  grammar 
lesson  for  the  intellectual  pleasure  you  get  out  of  the  ma- 
terial, but  for  the  joy  it  is  to  make  it  simple  for  those  who 
have  never  heard  it  before. 

What  is  most  important  in  teaching  French  or  German 
to  beginners?  Pronunciation  and  oral  work,  grammar, 
written  work  and  reading?  How  shall  we  omit  any  one 
of  them?  If  a  careful  training  in  pronunciation  has  not 
been  given  to  beginners,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  it 
later.  If  they  are  not  accustomed  early  to  oral  work, 
they  are  sure  to  continue  more  or  less  dumb.  If  rigid  at- 
tention to  grammar  is  not  given  in  the  first  year,  when  shall 
its  great  importance  be  imprest  on  the  learner?  If  correct 
written  work  is  not  expected  and  demanded  in  the  first 
year,  where  is  its  place? 

And  so  the  most  important  of  all  in  French  or  German 
is  the  work  of  the  first  two  years,  especially  the  work  of  the 
first  year.  If  the  work  of  the  first  year  is  done  skilfully 
by  the  teacher  and  faithfully  by  the  class,  the  work  of  the 
second  follows  easily  on  it.  Two  years'  skilful  and  faith- 
ful work  without  change  of  teacher  can  lay  a  foundation 
for  any  advanced  work.  It  is  inevitably  exacting  work  for 
the  teacher.  Whatever  system  of  pronunciation  is  fol- 
lowed, the  sounds  must  reach  the  pupil's  ear  by  means  of 
the  teacher's  voice;  they  must  ring  true  and  clear  over 
and  over  again  in  patient  and  willing  response  to  the  indi- 
vidual pupil's  needs.  Later,  those  of  the  class  who  pro- 
nounce best  can  help,  for  they  love  to  ask  the  questions, 
dictate  sounds,  etc.,  but  in  the  beginning  the  teacher  must 
do  it  all.     In  spite  of  its  inevitable  hard  work  and  because 
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of  its  great  importance,  beginning  French  or  German  can 
be  the  most  interesting  part  of  a  language  teacher's  work. 
He  is  laying  the  foundation  on  which  perhaps  others  shall 
build,  but  there  is  a  pleasure  in  the  careful  fitting  of  every 
stone  in  its  place.  So  much  depends  on  one's  first  French 
teacher.  So  much  depends  on  one's  first  German  teacher. 
But  let  us  take  Kipling's  advice:  "Don't  use  thorobreds  for 
■cart  horses.  They  stand  it  for  a  while  and  then  they  go  crack." 
If  pupils  are  not  accustomed  to  oral  work  very  early  in 
the  first  year  it  is  never  done  so  well  or  so  easily.  They  love 
it  and  most  of  them  gain  skill  in  it  quickly.  To  be  success- 
ful, oral  work  must  be  very  definite.  In  the  beginning,  it 
must  be  very  easy;  the  very  easiest  questions  that  can  be 
asked  on  material  that  they  know  well  and  can  pronounce 
well.  At  first  I  give  the  questions  typewritten;  they  write 
the  answers  and  read  from  their  papers  in  class.  The  next 
day  they  answer  without  their  papers.  Very  soon  they  can 
do  without  their  papers  on  the  first  day  and  they  hand  me 
them  as  they  come  to  class.  I  feel  free  to  give  them  back 
or  not — I  always  give  back  the  worst.  Allowing  them  to 
use  their  papers  on  the  first  day  is  to  make  them  feel  sure 
of  themselves,  to  disabuse  their  minds  of  the  idea  that 
there  is  anything  hard  about  it.  Soon  they  do  not  need  the 
typewritten  questions — we  merely  underline  the  parts  on 
which  the  questions  are  to  be  asked,  but  very  definitely. 
They  know  exactly  what  kind  of  question  is  to  be  expected. 
Often  they  ask  the  questions  from  their  underlined  words 
when  the  lesson  is  assigned  to  be  sure  they  know  how  to 
prepare  their  work.  Easy  short  stories  are  good  for  oral 
work.  They  must  be  interesting  to  be  easily  remembered. 
The  teacher  tells  a  story  in  French;  next  day  the  pupils 
answer  all  questions  on  it  and  tell  it  in  order  as  they  sit; 
the  third  day  they  should  and  do  write  it  practically  with- 
out a  mistake.  Or,  on  the  third  day  they  can  be  sent  to 
the  board,  a  question  dictated  to  each  and  the  answer 
written.  Then  the  whole  story  is  read  in  concert  from 
the  board,  the  mistakes  being  corrected. 
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When  I  speak  of  definiteness  in  oral  work,  I  can  not  help 
thinking  of  a  class  in  German  conversation  of  which  I  was 
once  a  member.  The  teacher  hung  up  a  wonderful  pic- 
ture. There  was  a  river,  boats  and  ships,  a  raihoad  track 
with  an  engine  and  cars,  men  and  women  at  various  occu- 
pations, children  playing  with  hoops  and  balls;  there  were 
stores,  houses,  etc.  The  first  question  was,  "What  do  you 
see?"  I  chose  the  engine.  The  next  question  was,  "How 
does  it  move?"  I  said,  "By  steam."  But  what  did  he 
want  me  to  tell  in  German?  Why,  what  I  never  expect 
to  know  in  English — the  whole  internal  mechanism  of  the 
steam-engine. 

That  is  enough  to  say  about  the  pictures  that  are  totally 
unfit  for  oral  work  and  the  kind  of  question  that  makes  a 
class  hate  it  and  lose  courage. 

High  school  boys  and  girls,  college  men  and  women, 
are  exceedingly  interested  in  French  pronunciation — it 
seems  to  be  almost  universal  among  those  studying  French. 
Is  it  because  French  is  notably  hard  to  pronounce  well?" 
I  do  not  believe  that  French  badly  pronounced  sounds 
worse  than  German  badly  pronounced.  We  hear  the  one 
language  murdered,  do  we  not,  quite  as  often  as  the  other. 
Only  even  when  German  is  very  badly  pronounced  you 
do  understand  what  is  meant.  When  French  is  very 
badly  pronounced  you  do  not.  The  painful  efifect  on  the 
ear  is  quite  the  same. 

In  whatever  way  pronunciation  is  taught,  work  in  con- 
cert brings  good  results.  The  class  reads  in  concert,  the 
teacher  pronouncing  each  phrase  first.  Then,  in  repeating 
the  same  paragraph,  the  teacher  reads  a  phrase,  the  class 
says  it  in  concert,  then  a  pupil  is  called  on  to  say  the  same 
phrase.  This  proceeding  effectually  chains  the  attention 
of  each  individual  to  the  proper  pronunciation  of  each 
phrase.  If  the  class  makes  any  mistake,  the  teacher  pro- 
nounces it  again.  Reading  poems  in  concert  helps  pro- 
nunciation wonderfully,  and  pupils  love  to  read  them  well 
together.     The  easy  way  is  for  each  to  have  a  typewritten 
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copy,  then  the  teacher  can  choose  the  poem  that  suits  the 
class. 

In  speaking  of  the  all-important  subject  of  pronuncia- 
tion I  hesitate  to  mention  phonetics.  Poor  phonetics,  much 
maUgned,  much  misrepresented  and  almost  wholly  misun- 
derstood! May  it  be  saved  from  its  friends!  Those  who 
believe  in  it,  who  have  seen  it  used  successfully  abroad, 
make  the  subject  seem  the  most  abstruse,  the  most  impossi- 
ble for  our  classrooms.  There  is  no  use  in  talking  to  you 
about  the  use  of  phonetics  abroad  where  six  or  seven  years 
are  given  to  the  study  of  French,  where  pupils  are  first 
trained  for  months  in  pronunciation  and  oral  work.  And 
I  do  not  want  to  convince  the  PhiHstines!  Talking  about 
the  use  of  phonetics  to  those  who  do  not  know  the  subject 
thoroly  is  like  trying  to  explain  the  value  of  Greek  and 
Latin  to  one  who  never  studied  either.  How  can  he  under- 
stand? To  realize  the  value  of  phonetics  three  things 
are  necessary — we  must  have  had  them  tried  on  ourselves, 
observed  their  beneficial  effect  on  others,  and  try  them 
ourselves  on  others,  observing  the  progress  and  effect  of 
the  treatment.  vSuppose  then  we  have  ourselves  had  pho- 
netic training  both  theoretic  and  practical — and  it  is  often 
a  hard  and  rigorous  training  for  months — suppose  that 
during  that  time  we  have  noticed  the  almost  miraculous 
improvement  in  the  pronunciation  of  our  fellow-students, 
of  what  value  can  we  make  the  training  to  our  pupils? 
How  can  we  use  phonetics  for  pronunciation  and  not  de- 
lay the  other  work? 

In  nine  lessons,  only  three  of  which  are  given  exclusively 
to  work  on  sounds,  all  the  sounds  of  French  can  be  taught. 
The  pupils  are  told  at  once  that  these  signs,  some  of  which 
look  hke  letters,  are  to  be  no  longer  letters  to  them  but 
sounds.  They  are  always  placed  in  brackets.  Beside  each 
sound  is  written  a  word  which  it  is  easy  to  pronounce  cor- 
rectly. With  each  sound  the  pupils  copy  from  the  board 
a  list  of  words  containing  it.  With  difficult  sounds  as  many 
as  twelve  to  fifteen  words  are  given.  Each  list  is  practised 
repeatedly. 
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The  work  must  be  carefully  planned  so  as  not  to  confuse 
the  class.  The  nasal  sounds  are  taught  on  different  days. 
They  are  practised  repeatedly  until  pupils  can  pass  readily 
from  one  sound  to  another  and  read  the  Usts  of  words 
correctly.  Sounds  hard  to  make  are  taught  on  the  same 
day  as  sounds  queer  to  look  at  but  easy  to  say.  The  hard- 
est sounds  are  taught  last.  On  the  third  day  all  the  sounds 
taught  can  be  dictated.  Some  pupils  will  have  them  cor- 
rect the  very  first  time.  Every  day  this  dictating  of  sounds 
should  be  continued.  It  takes  only  a  minute  and  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  class.  The  best  hearer 
can  be  sent  to  the  board  and  sounds  dictated  to  her  or  to 
him.  It  encourages  the  class  to  see  how  quickly  it  can  be 
done.  Of  course  those  with  an  ear  for  music  are  correct 
most  quickly. 

At  home  they  practise  their  words  column  by  column. 
If  they  have  any  doubt  or  difficulty,  they  should  let  that 
sound  alone,  ask  for  it  when  the  class  meets,  then  the  whole 
class  reads  the  list.  All  this  work  is  best  done  in  concert 
for  some  days.  It  is  easy  to  hear  if  a  sound  is  wrongly 
uttered  and  to  correct  it.  The  phonetic  chart  should  not 
be  shown  until  they  know  all  the  sounds.  I  have  not  for- 
gotten my  own  first  lesson  when  I  was  confronted  with  the 
whole  collection  at  once.  After  some  struggles,  I  begged 
for  a  word  for  each  sound.  When  I  could  say  the  word 
correctly,  I  had  the  sound;  and  I  made  my  own  lists  of 
words  for  practise. 

Perhaps  this  work  on  phonetics  sounds  complicated, 
but  in  practise  it  is  the  simplest  thing  on  earth.  The  sym- 
bols and  their  use  are  of  great  interest  to  the  pupils.  The 
improvement  from  day  to  day  shows  plainly  that  they  work 
at  home.  Often  pupils  can  help  each  other,  those  who 
get  the  sounds  easily  can  make  them  for  others. 

Besides  the  observation  of  the  wonderful  improvement 
in  the  pronunciation  of  fellow  students  while  under  treat- 
ment and  the  great  interest  of  my  own  pupils  in  work  on 
sounds,  these  are  some  interesting  experiences  as  to  the  re- 
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suit  of  phonetic  training.  There  is  in  New  York  a  teacher 
of  French  who  has  a  remarkably  fine  English  pronuncia- 
tion. You  would  never  suspect  that  it  is  not  his  native 
language  beautifully  spoken.  He  is  a  Dane,  was  taught 
English  by  phonetics  and  has  spent  only  six  weeks  in  Eng- 
land. There  is  a  teacher  of  German  in  New  York  State 
who  has  lived  all  her  life  in  Germany,  speaking  German  as 
her  native  language.  She  learned  English  wholly  by 
phonetics,  speaking  it  beautifully  before  she  ever  went 
among  English  people.  I  have  seldom  heard  English  so 
beautifully  spoken.  In  a  German  classroom  one  day  I 
heard  the  English  lesson  given  to  the  Unter prima.  They 
had  been  taught  phonetically.  One  of  those  boys  read  a 
page  from  Enoch  Arden  not  only  practically  without  Ger- 
man sounds,  but  better  than  I  have  almost  ever  heard  poetry 
read,  and  Enoch  Arden  is  not  easy  to  read  well. 

A  private  pupil  a  couple  of  years  ago  had  a  lesson  in 
French  every  day.  She  learned  to  pronounce  from  the 
phonetic  text  and  in  about  six  weeks  we  read  some  twenty 
pages  in  Passy's  little  book.  I  saw  her  again  after  five 
months.  To  my  amazement  she  read  thru  those  pages 
making  only  three  or  four  mistakes.  By  no  other  method 
known  to  me  could  she  have  so  remembered  French  sounds. 

Pupils  must  not  be  allowed  to  think  they  know  their 
work  because  they  can  answer  questions  in  French  readily 
and  say  things  fluently  in  French.  Let  us  tell  them  they 
do  not  know  it  unless  they  can  write  it.  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  if  oral  work  is  a  cause  of  weakness  in  written  work. 
What  they  can  say  well  they  must  learn  to  write  correctly. 
The  teacher  can  insist  on  written  answers  to  questions. 
He  can  dictate  questions  and  have  them  answered  in 
writing.  He  can  expect  the  stories  they  know  to  be 
written  correctly.  If  he  has  enough  board  room  he  can 
have  a  large  part  of  the  class  at  the  board  every  day. 
It  is  the  quickest  and  best  way  to  test  work  on  verbs. 
Without  constant  written  work,  no  thoro  foundation  can 
be  laid.     I  beheve  with  all  my  heart  in  the  conservation 
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of  the  teacher's  energy  for  his  own  sake  and  for  the  work's 
sake.  How  can  the  teacher  be  saved  reading  an  endless 
number  of  papers?  This  is  one  way  that  works  well. 
Enough  pupils  are  sent  to  the  board  to  fill  it  leaving  each 
about  two  feet  of  board  space.  They  write  their  names 
and  number  one,  two,  one,  two,  as  they  stand.  All  those 
seated  are  number  three.  The  teacher  dictates  English 
sentences  to  be  written  in  French  in  this  way:  Number 
one  (all  the  number  ones  write  it),  He  asked  me  for  it; 
number  two  (all  the  number  twos  write  it),  I  gave  it  to  him; 
number  three  (all  those  seated  write  it),  I  paid  them  for 
it.  When  enough  sentences  have  been  written  to  fill  the 
board  space  the  pupils  are  sent  to  their  seats.  The  papers 
of  the  number  threes  are  collected.  The  teacher  corrects 
one  number  one  set  of  sentences,  choosing  the  best  and  one 
number  two  set.  Then  all  the  other  number  ones  correct 
theirs  and  the  number  twos  theirs.  The  advantages  are 
that  the  teacher  has  only  a  few  papers  to  mark,  that  pupils 
will  always  try  to  prepare  better  for  board  work  and  that 
the  class  is  interested  in  what  they  do.  In  dictating  ques- 
tions in  French  on  a  story,  enough  pupils  are  sent  to  the 
board  to  fill  it.  While  they  are  writing  their  names  a  ques- 
tion is  dictated  to  those  seated.  Then  a  question  is  dic- 
tated to  each  one  at  the  board  in  order  as  they  stand. 
Each  writes  his  own  question  and  the  answer.  When  all 
the  board  work  is  done,  the  questions  and  answers  are 
read  in  concert  from  the  board.  The  story  should  be  told 
completely  by  those  answers. 

To  translate  or  not  to  translate?  I  see  no  harm  in  trans- 
lation in  the  first  year  of  the  course  and  to  some  extent  in 
the  second  unless  it  monopolizes  too  much  time.  It  is  easy 
to  say  "never  translate"  if  the  pupils  have  years  and  years 
of  French.  If  the  ordinary  pupil  has  only  three,  how  do 
you  know  he  can  translate  if  you  don't  require  it?  How 
do  you  know  it  without  great  loss  of  time  ?  And  time  is 
so  very  precious!  I  have  heard  one  high  school  pupil  after 
another,  one  private  school  pupil  after  another,  and,  alas,  even 
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college  graduates  say:  "The  French  was  a  perfect  cinch — 
why,  he  never  asked  you  to  translate."  Last  fall  a  girl 
said  to  me:  "I  don't  know  a  thing  in  French.  I've  had 
French  with  Dr.  X.  for  four  years,  but  we  just  read  the 
French  in  class  and  we  didn't  have  to  know  the  meaning 
of  the  words."  Now  the  pathetic  thing  is  that  I  saw  Dr. 
X.  give  a  beginning  French  lesson  once.  It  was  altogether  oral 
and  not  only  the  best  French  lesson  I  ever  saw,  but  the  very 
best  lesson  in  all  respects  at  which  I  was  ever  present. 
Of  course  I  was  burning  to  know  if  they  could  write  it, 
but  I  could  not  ask. 

I  know  I  am  talking  rank  heresy  when  I  say  I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  translation.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  believe 
with  all  my  heart  in  the  kind  of  work  that  is  done  in  Ger- 
many and  England,  and  now  in  France,  done  with  thoro- 
ness  and  skill.  Young  boys  and  girls  are  taught  their 
French  all  in  French,  their  German  all  in  German,  and  they 
have  years  and  years  to  do  it.  By  the  time  they  read  such 
books  as'  we  read  in  the  first  year  they  have  a  large  enough 
vocabulary  to  understand  it  perfectly  without  translating — 
which  is  quite  another  story  from  our  own. 

As  to  time  required  for  translation  in  class,  I  was  amazed 
one  morning  last  year  to  notice  that  one  of  my  beginning 
classes  had  translated  two  and  a  half  pages  of  Daudet 
in  eight  minutes!  The  next  class  took  nearly  twice  as  long 
to  do  the  same  work.  I  said  "Why  are  you  so  slow?  The 
eight  o'clock  class  did  it  in  half  the  time."  Next  day  one 
class  was  as  quick  as  the  other  and  our  standard  time 
for  two  and  a  half  pages  was  not  more  than  ten  minutes. 
Of  course,  before  they  began  I  did  any  difficulties  they 
asked  for.  Now,  I  did  not  care  so  much  about  the  time, 
but  the  result  was  that  they  came  to  class  with  the  lesson 
perfectly  prepared  in  order  to  translate  rapidly.  I  did  not 
wait  two  seconds  for  anyone. 

They  say  pupils  hate  grammar.  Now,  why?  Grammar 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  studies.  If  a  class  dis- 
likes it,  does  the  teacher  love  to  teach  it?     I  suppose  his 
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teacher  hated  it  too.  Is  it  an  inheritance  of  hatred?  What 
is  hard  in  French  grammar?  The  irregular  verb  I  suppose. 
There  is  one  form  of  French  grammar  that  I  have  never 
known  a  class  to  dislike.  That  kind  of  grammar  is  taught 
directly  from  the  blackboard.  The  pupils  keep  note- 
books. Only  the  necessary  points  of  grammar  are  taught 
with  ever- varying  never- tiring  drill.  Everything  said  is 
written  on  the  board.  Too  much  to  copy?  Oh,  no. 
Typewritten  sheets  are  supplied  containing  all  the  work 
not  needing  explanation.  The  first  two  sheets  give  the 
infinitive  and  present  indicative  of  twelve  verbs;  the  third 
has  the  past  participles;  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  give 
present  indicatives.  The  seventh  given  after  twenty  les- 
sons is  a  review  of  all  verbs  used.  It  asks  for  the  past  parti- 
ciples of  twenty  verbs,  for  the  infinitives  of  seventy-seven 
verb  forms,  the  past  indefinite  of  fifty-one  forms.  The 
eighth  sheeet  has  the  present  indicative  of  six  verbs.  The 
ninth  and  tenth  have  the  first  person  future  and  past 
definite,  respectively,  of  all  verbs  that  have  been  learned 
in  the  present.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  sheets  are  a 
review  of  all  verbs  in  all  their  forms  and  tenses,  every  part 
but  the  subjunctive.  First  one  person  from  every  tense 
of  an  individual  verb  is  given  as  a  drill  on  tense,  then  the 
forms  hardest  to  recognize  are  all  mixt  together  as  a  drill 
on  recognizing  infinitives.  These  are  of  course  the  verbs 
they  have  met  in  their  reading. 

Now  why  will  pupils  learn  verbs  from  those  sheets  with 
joy  and  faithfulness  when  they  won't  look  at  the  very  same 
thing  in  their  grammar  where  it  appears  plainly  printed 
as  part  of  a  whole  verb?  I  don't  know.  They  take  pride 
in  their  note-books,  they  love  the  fresh  sheets,  they  see  a 
definite  task  not  hard  to  accomplish,  they  know  they  will 
have  to  put  it  on  the  board  next  day.  They  are  never 
asked  to  learn  it  until  by  the  help  of  phonetic  signs  they  can 
pronounce  it  ^well.  The  dullest  will  willingly  learn  the 
verbs  from  these  sheets.  Ever  since  I  tried  it  five  years 
ago   I   have   taught   verbs  in   this   way.     Why  not  please 
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pupils?  Why  not  give  them  their  medicine  in  a  form 
pleasant  to  take?  I  find  the  verb  review  sheets,  the  ir- 
regular adjective  and  noun  sheets,  excellent  for  higher 
classes.  I  hand  them  out  to  pupils  v^ho  come  to  me  after 
a  supposed  study  of  French  of  two  or  three  years.  Their 
oral  work  is  often  undone.  I  do  not  mind;  it  was  probably 
not  required.  Their  written  work  is  practically  always 
deficient.  I  tell  the  pupils  they  are  to  blame.  Un- 
doubtedly their  exercises  were  corrected.  After  that  it 
is  their  own  responsibihty.  They  have  neglected  their 
French  and  they  suffer  for  it. 

The  pleasure  of  teaching  a  bright  pupil  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  effectually  helping  a  dull  one.  The  one  costs 
you  nothing,  the  other  calls  forth  all  your  ingenuity.  It  is 
the  difference  between  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  a  lovely 
landscape  and  in  the  little  corner  of  the  earth  that  we 
have  made  beautiful.  The  lovely  view  is  refreshing  to 
drooping  spirits  and  a  rest  to  tired  eyes,  but  how  pleasant 
our  own  Httle  garden  that  owes  us  all  its  growth. 

The  only  method  of  accomphshing  a  large  amount  of 
satisfactory  work  in  the  time  given  to  any  modern  lan- 
guage is  somehow  to  gain  the  willing  and  effective  coopera- 
tion of  the  pupils.  If  the  teacher's  will  can  move  the  wills 
of  his  class  in  the  direction  of  gaining  all  the  knowledge 
possible  the  thing  is  done.  A  real  love  for  his  work,  a  real 
interest  in  his  pupils  individually,  a  plainly  shown  apprecia- 
tion of  their  efforts,  a  knowledge  of  their  difficulties  is  the 
strongest  incentive  he  can  give  them.  Mary  does  good 
written  work  but  fails  dismally  in  her  oral  work.  Miss  L. 
says,  "Mary,  you  give  in  such  good  papers,  won't  you 
try  a  Httle  harder  on  the  oral  work?"  "I  never  can  answer 
in  class,  but  I  do  try."  "  I  know  you  do,  Mary.  Wouldn't 
it  help  you  to  copy  the  questions  ahead  for  awhile?"  "Oh 
yes."  Mary's  face  shines  and  her  oral  work  gradually 
becomes  a  thing  of  joy.  John  has  a  fluent  tongue.  He 
had  work  in  the  grades  but  his  written  work  is  appar- 
ently of  no  importance  in  his  eyes.     Miss  L.  says,  "John, 
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your  oral  work  is  very  good.  Now,  couldn't  you  manage 
to  improve  the  written  work  a  little?"  John  smiles  rather 
sheepishly  for  he  knows  how  much  red  ink  is  spilled  on  his 
exercises.  But  he  does  try  and  some  fine  day  John's  story 
is  marked  loo.  The  surprize  and  pleasure  of  John  and  Mary 
and  their  efforts  to  improve  are  an  indication  that  this 
attitude  of  the  teacher  is  not  so  very  common.  Don't 
you  think  it  will  work?  It  does  tho  on  big  Johns  and  little 
Johns  and  on  Marys  of  all  sizes,  and  it  is  likely  to  last  as 
long  as  the  teacher  deserves  it. 

The  worst  slave  of  all  is  the  slave  of  method.  There  is 
good  in  all  methods  that  ever  produced  a  scholar,  is  there 
not,  and  probably  evil  in  them  all.  We  admire  the  teacher 
who,  with  poor  tools,  has  accomplished  good  results.  It  is 
the  old  story  of  Milton  and  his  blindness,  of  Palissy  and  his 
fences,  of  Columbus  and  his  little  sailboat.  But  don't 
you  wish  that  Milton  had  had  his  sight,  that  Palissy  had 
had  some  of  the  brush  wood  going  to  waste  in  the  Maine 
forests,  and  that  Columbus  had  had  one  of  our  steam- 
boats? Is  privation  good  for  the  soul?  Do  we  succeed 
best  in  spite  of  hindrances?  Isn't  it  a  pity  that  Palissy 
had  to  burn  his  floor? 

Anna  Woods  Bai^i^ard 

Teachers  College 
CoLUMBLA  University 


V 

WEAKNESS  IN  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 
A  great  deal  has  been  spoken  and  written  in  the  way  of 
criticism  of  the  bringing  up  of  American  children,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  much  of  this  criticism  has  touched  the  vital 
weakness  in  the  life  of  the  younger  generation. 

We  may  not  blink  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a  vast  change 
has  come  over  American  society  within  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  wealth  of  the  country  has  grown  enor- 
mously— the  agricultural,  skilled  labor,  and  business  classes 
sharing  notably  in  this  increase.  It  is  true  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these  profits  has  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  very  wealthy  capitalists,  but  still  a 
considerable  portion  of  what  may  be  called  our  middle 
class,  those  between  the  extremes  in  wealth,  now  lives 
more  or  less  sumptuously  every  day  as  compared  with 
similar  classes  in  past  times.  For  one  thing,  machinery 
has  made  the  products  of  manufactories  very  much  cheaper 
than  formerly,  so  that  nearly  all  classes  can  now  have  what 
only  the  richest  could  purchase  fifty  years  ago.  Then 
there  has  been  a  rapid  change  from  country  to  city  life. 
Roughly  speaking  one-fourth  of  our  population  now  re- 
sides in  cities  of  25,000  and  over  (30%  to  be  exact),  one- 
fourth  resides  in  cities  and  villages  of  25,000  and  less,  and 
one-half  (46%)  in  the  country.  Of  all  our  population  only 
the  agricultural  diminished  half  gives  the  male  children 
in  school  any  physical  labor  worth  speaking  of  to  do.  Thus, 
the  boys  in  a  very  large  percentage  of  our  homes  are  brought 
up  in  idleness  save  for  what  few  errands  can  be  found  for 
them  to  perform.  Indeed  in  many  of  our  rural  homes  also 
the  menial  work  is  performed  by  hired  help,  mostly  foreign, 
European  or  oriental.  Even  the  girls  in  a  vast  number 
of  our  homes  have  little  in  the  way  of  manual  work  to  per- 
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form,  this  being  done,  as  just  stated  for  the  case  of  the  boys, 
by  servants.  This  means  an  enormous  difference  between 
the  older  generations  and  the  generation  now  coming  on  the 
stage  of  action,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  difference  in 
character.  In  former  times  children  had  to  go  to  more  or 
less  trouble  to  get  Hght,  heat,  water  and  food ;  nowadays 
the  great  majority  get  light,  heat,  and  water  with  a  turn 
of  the  hand,  and  food,  often  predigested,  by  walking  a  few 
steps.  Formerly  people  kept  horses  or  walked,  or  rowed 
against  wind  and  tide  as  often  as  with  it;  now  they  ride  in 
automobiles  and  gasoUne  launches.  It  is  hard  to  realize 
that  the  rising  generation,  soon  to  take  the  responsible 
positions  in  society,  appears  on  the  scene  without  having 
done  any  work  worth  speaking  of  except  mental  work,  and  that 
mostly  of  a  flabby  kind.  There  are  no  chores  for  the  flat 
or  apartment  boy  to  do  thru  which  he  may  become  a  partner 
in  the  family  life  with  the  result  that  the  boy  absorbs  the 
quahty  of  "cussedness",  writes  Professor  Hoben  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  the  Biblical  world. 

Many  think  there  are  numerous  things  that  the  children 
could  do  if  they  were  only  required  to  do  them;  but  this  is 
a  mistake.  In  four  cases  out  of  five  not  one-tenth  of  a 
boy's  spare  time  could  be  used  in  such  efforts,  and  the  lack 
of  occupation  in  the  remaining  nine-tenths  would  be  sure 
to  break  down  any  habits  of  industry  formed  in  the  one- 
tenth. 

The  advantage  of  athletics  in  schools  and  outside  is  so 
apparent  that  no  argument  is  needed  to  support  its  claims 
to  the  time  given  it.  Athletics,  however,  has  its  limitations 
and  its  abuses.  Only  a  fraction  of  the  whole  population 
ever  get  beyond  mere  gymnastics  into  athletics  proper. 
Only  those  specially  well  equipped  physically  ever  have  the 
opportunity  to  play  baseball,  football,  basketball,  or  tennis 
on  a  school  team.  From  the  foregoing  we  see  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  masses  of  children  is  very  one-sided,  not  well 
rounded  out,  and  altogether  likely  to  leave  its  impress  on 
their  characters. 
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A  phase  of  present-day  education,  doubtless  a  product 
of  the  causes  just  described,  is  the  lack  of  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  rising  generation  to  get  down  to  work  in 
school,  and  its  counterpart,  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
teachers  to  give  too  much  help  to  their  pupils.  If  children 
are  trained  to  habits  of  industry  in  the  physical  world,  many 
of  these  habits  will  be  carried  over  into  their  educational 
work.  Witness  the  country  boy  learning  his  lessons  in 
school  under  difficulties  and  with  Httle  aid  from  the  teacher. 
As  a  rule  he  will  ultimately  outdistance  the  city  boy  with 
all  the  aids  and  comforts  well-equipped  schools  can  give. 
So  far  as  one  can  see  the  only  advantage  the  country  boy  has 
consists  in  a  capacity  for  self-help,  probably  learned  mostly 
at  home.  He  does  not  need  the  encouragement  to  do  his 
best  that  comes  to  the  athlete  from  the  cheering  of  hundreds 
of  thousands. 

But  what  is  the  evidence  that  teachers  in  our  graded 
schools  have  fallen  into  the  way  of  giving  too  much  help 
to  the  young  under  them,  and  of  the  young  demanding  this 
help?  Is  this  view  well  founded  or  is  it  based  merely  on 
assertion,  which  examination  would  show  to  be  not  well 
established  ? 

Superintendent  J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City,  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association 
in  Boston  created  a  sensation  among  the  newspaper  men, 
and  was  widely  quoted  when  he  said:  "Our  present  system 
of  education  has  produced  a  luxuriant  crop  of  spineless  and 
animated  nobodies,  because  the  children  of  this  country 
are  not  taught  to  work.  Clearness,  distinctness,  and  per- 
sistence in  knowing  and  thinking  are  lost  attributes*  in  our 
methods  of  study  and  disciphne."  The  abstract  of  his 
paper  which  appears  in  the  Report  of  the  N.  K.  A.  Pro- 
ceedings is  even  stronger  and  clearer  in  its  assertions. 
It  reads:  "The  contention  is  that  instead  of  the  children 
being  put  to  work  in  the  elementary  schools,  they  fritter 
their  time  away  in  useless  diversions,  virtually  playing  at 
school  and  dealing  with  inane  platitudes  which  lead  to  edu- 
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cational  bankruptcy.  An  easy  education  is  now  the 
fashion  and  the  practise.  Every  little  bit  of  knowledge 
has  to  be  thoroly  chewed  by  the  teacher  and  then  spooned 
out  in  small  pellets  before  the  learner  can  assimilate  it. 
There  is  great  need  of  teachers  who  have  backbone  and 
sense,  the  competent  to  save  the  children  from  the  crowd 
of  incompetents,  who  do  not  draw  a  heavy  Une  between 
work  and  play." 

Now  let  me  quote  again  from  an  editorial  in  the  West- 
minster teacher,  the  authorized  Sunday  School  Teachers' 
Periodical  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  editor  is  a 
clergyman,  not  a  teacher,  but  a  keen  observer.  He  says: 
"The  demand  today  is  that  all  things  shall  be  made  easy. 
Even  the  whims  of  the  children  must  be  gratified.  The 
teacher  must  always  make  the  lessons  so  interesting  that  it 
will  not  task  the  pupils  to  Usten  to  them,  and  so  simple  that 
it  will  not  require  any  effort  to  understand  them.  It 
is  thought  unreasonable  to  expect  pupils  to  do  any  hard 
thinking  for  themselves." 

Commenting  on  this  condition  the  writer  says:  "For 
the  student  to  have  his  hard  work  done  for  him  is  to  rob  him 
of  the  results  of  faithful  study.  There  are  some  things 
we  can  get  done  for  us,  but  nobody  can  achieve  our  edu- 
cation for  us.  If  we  insist  on  never  doing  the  things  that 
are  unpleasant,  we  can  not  receive  the  benefits  and  rewards 
of  hard  work  well  done.  The  demand  to  be  entertained  is 
of  the  spirit  of  indolence.  God  is  not  unkind,  yet  he  never 
indulges  his  children.  He  insists  on  obedience,  however 
hard  it  may  be,  because  no  other  way  can  bring  blessing 
and  good." 

The  editor  quotes  one  writer  as  saying:  "To  spare  the 
children  is  only  to  make  it  more  certain  that  we  shall  have 
failed  to  harden  them  for  the  battle  of  life ;  to  make  it  more 
probable  that  they  will  go  down  in  the  struggle."  He 
quotes  also  a  distinguished  teacher  as  saying  that  pupils 
of  the  dainty  kind  described  would  Uke  to  He  in  bed  and  have 
their  studies  sent  up  to  them. 
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An  article  by  Airs.  Comer,  entitled  "i\.  Letter  to  the 
Rising  Generation"  in  the  Feb.,  191 1,  Atlantic  monthly, 
attracted  marked  attention  at  the  time  it  appeared  both 
in  this  country-  and  abroad.  In  it  she  says:  "People 
nowadays  are  growing  very  particular  about  Tom's  and 
]Mar\^'s  tonsils  and  teeth  but  are  paying  very  Uttle  attention 
to  the  mental  rickets  and  curvature  of  the  soul  that  they 
are  contracting."  She  says  what  is  apparent  to  every  one 
that  the  rising  generation  is  thirstily  avid  for  pleasure, 
and  that  it  is  so  keen  in  its  desire  for  it.  Moving  picture 
shows  and  vaudeviUe  performances  satisfy  it  no  matter 
how  stupid,  inane,  and  driveling  they  may  be.  The  es- 
sential ingredients  for  success  in  life,  such  as  common 
sense,  purpose^,  justice,  honor,  fortitude,  are  wanting  in 
large  measure,  tho  they  will  be  demanded  in  the  coming 
generation  more  even  than  in  the  past  since  the  struggle 
for  existence  is  growing  sterner  every  year.  Mrs.  Comer 
confirms  what  others  have  said  concerning  the  rising  gen- 
eration's poor  preparation  and  unwillingness  to  work, 
speaking  specifically  of  poor  preparation  in  English. 

Continuing  with  the  evidence  against  present-day  meth- 
ods, it  can  be  said  that  many  people  among  our  thoughtful 
classes  are  coming  to  distrust  the  work  of  the  kindergarten 
as  conducted  in  this  countn,-.  They  are  saying  that  chil- 
dren are  started  on  their  educational  journey  with  the  idea 
that  the  work  must  be  made  interesting;  that  this  notion 
soon  becomes  firmly  imbedded  in  the  children's  minds; 
that  it  is  found  ver}'  hard  to  switch  them  over  to  real  work ; 
and  that  the  start  seems  to  control  in  too  large  measure  the 
whole  race,  or  rather,  stroll  thru  the  curriculum,  and  the 
finish.  The  objection  is  not  so  much  to  the  kindergarten, 
as  to  the  kindergarten's  giving  Jack  all  play  and  no  work. 
In  the  long  run  this  also  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy. 

Another  bit  of  evidence  of  some  value  may  be  seen  in 
the  very  perfect  schemes  of  grading  the  work  now  in  vogue 
in  most  of  our  city  and  even  country^  systems.  There  are 
few  obstacles  or  obstructions  left  for  the  child  to  get  around 
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by  his  own  efforts.  Everything  has  been  thought  out  so  care- 
fully, all  the  difficulties  have  been  taken  out  or  explained 
away,  all  the  hiUs  have  been  graded  down  as  for  a  water  level 
route,  so  that  the  educational  journey  reminds  one  of  a  trip 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  having  the 
very  gradual  rise  of  a  foot  to  the  mile  most  of  the  way.  Not 
that  grading  is  wrong,  for  the  railroads  establish  it  in  order 
to  carry  heavily  loaded  trains;  but  what  is  the  use  of  so 
much  grading  for  light  loads. 

Years  ago  some  one  wrote  a  book  entitled  Reading  without 
tears.  It  set  forth  a  plan  whereby  learning  to  read  could 
be  turned  into  play.  Somehow  it  wasn't  successful  then. 
Probably  it  came  too  early.  But  nowadays  we  propose 
to  have  education,  including  arithmetic,  grammar,  and 
composition,  without  tears  or  even  perspiration.  No  Per 
aspera  ad  astra  for  us,  except  on  commencement  programs. 

In  one  of  the  states  of  the  Central  West  a  teacher  was 
found  handling  classes  of  45  members.  Asked  why  they 
were  not  sectioned  the  reply  was  that  study  periods  in  which 
the  teacher  could  go  round  giving  individual  help  were 
saved  by  the  plan  of  having  large  classes.  Evidently  such 
education  is  a  kind  of  ascending  platform,  as  found  in  some 
of  our  stores,  on  which  you  stand  while  you  are  carried 
upward  by  the  machinery  provided  therefor.  The  geog- 
raphy is  all  reasoned  out  and  set  down  in  order  so  that  the 
child  can  see  just  how  the  development  occurred.  In 
physical  geography  the  children  are  made  to  see  just  how 
the  natural  forces  act  so  to  produce  this  and  that  result, 
the  whole  being  illustrated  by  diagrams,  swinging  globes, 
and  planetariums  galore.  In  history  the  children  are  shown 
how  the  country  developed,  what  forces  produced  this 
result  and  caused  that  change,  ad  libitum.  In  hterature 
the  pupil  is  carried  along,  commencing  with  myths  and 
fairy  tales,  being  given  homeopathic  doses  all  the  time, 
until  Shakespeare  himself  is  at  last  unfolded  in  detail — by 
the  teacher.  But  where  in  such  a  course  is  the  pupil 
learning  to  do  difficult  things  ?  In  life  the  hard  things  are 
turning  up  as  regularly  as  the  easy. 
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A  professor  in  one  of  our  universities  told  recently  how 
lie  requested  his  freshman  algebra  class  to  prepare  for  a 
test  involving  the  solution  of  a  simple  numerical  quadratic 
equation.  The  class  was  given  three  weeks'  notice,  but  the 
results  were  amazingly  poor  as  regards  the  solution  of  the 
quadratic.  "WTiat  does  this  mean?  Every  teacher  knows 
that  it  is  easy  to  tell  stories  illustrating  the  ignorance  of 
pupils  and  their  unpreparedness  in  this  or  that  study,  and 
such  stories  do  not  usually  have  much  significance  to  ex- 
perienced teachers.  But  here  was  a  class  in  college  that 
ought  to  have  been  sufficiently  educated  to  be  able  to  work 
up  the  solution  of  the  quadratic  as  a  new  topic,  but  which 
proved  to  be  s6  lazy,  indolent,  and  irresponsible  as  to  be 
unwilHng  to  review  an  old  one.  Notice  this  test  was  not 
being  appHed  to  a  single  school,  for  the  institution  referred 
to  receives  students  from  all  over  the  land. 

When  the  head  of  a  practise  school  took  hold  of  his  work 
recently  his  motto  was  to  not  invent  some  new  methods 
of  teaching,  but  simply  to  try  to  see  that  the  children 
should  be  working  as  well  as  the  practise  teachers. 
Not  so  bad  a  motto  after  all.  His  observation  and  ex- 
perience had  taught  him  that  this  is  a  crying  need  of  the  time. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  much  excitement  was  aroused 
by  the  editor  of  the  Ladies  home  journal,  Edward  W.  Bok, 
coming  out  in  editorials  denouncing  our  schools  for  over- 
working the  children.  Mr.  Bok  met  with  much  sympathy 
in  his  crusade,  and  there  must  have  been  grounds  for  his 
charges.  The  trouble  was  he  did  not  go  deep  enough  into 
his  investigation.  Undoubtedly  we  have  many,  very  many, 
sensible,  conscientious  teachers  who  invariably  insist  that 
their  pupils  shall  learn  their  lessons.  Fancy  now  pupils 
passing  from  under  a  series  of  weak  teachers  to  a  strong 
one.  Of  course  something  happens !  Of  course  also  the  child 
is  not  to  blame  for  growing  up  in  an  environment  of  ease 
and  for  being  developed  along  the  lines  of  Supt.  Green- 
wood's spineless  education.  Behold  the  explanation  of 
the  mystery  of  a  too  strenuous  education! 
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Why  is  it  so  many  pupils  go  to  the  wall,  and  then  drop 
out  of  the  educational  race  entirely,  when  they  enter  the 
high  school?  Doubtless  there  are  several  reasons  for  this, 
but  the  chances  are  that  it  is  not  mathematics  or  science 
that  produces  this  result.  Is  not  the  most  plausible  ex- 
planation found  in  the  fact  that  the  children  have  never 
learned  to  get  down  to  work,  and  when  a  little  pressure  is 
put  on  them  by  the  teacher  in  the  high  school,  when  they 
are  expected  to  do  some  things  for  themselves,  they  get 
faint  hearted  and  soon  refuse  to  try  at  all?  Great  numbers 
of  high  school  pupils  take  a  couple  of  years  of  time  in  which 
to  find  out  that  they  will  have  to  work  if  they  expect  to 
pass  their  subjects  and  accomplish  anything.  It  takes 
failure  after  failure,  or  poor  grade  after  poor  grade,  to  wake 
them  up  and  get  them  to  execute  what  they  were  abun- 
dantly able  to  do  all  the  time. 

Even  in  colleges  we  see  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
faculties  to  give  easy  elective  courses  for  fear  some  student 
will  be  asked  to  do  something  he  doesn't  like  to  do,  and  on 
the  part  of  large  numbers  of  students  to  take  snap  courses. 

But,  alas,  what  can  you  expect  of  a  generation  that  has 
never  been  taught  to  do  any  hard  work  either  at  home  or 
in  school.  A  picture  of  a  modern  school  likely  to  arise  in 
the  minds  of  experienced  observers  would  show  a  little 
school  ma'am  trudging  up  the  hill  of  knowledge  with  from 
thirty  to  fifty  little  old  men  of  the  sea  on  her  back,  all  having 
climbed  up  to  their  positions  as  if  she  were  Sindbad.  Or 
would  the  picture  of  a  girl  teacher  with  her  children  on  a 
string  of  go-carts  which  she  is  pulling  along  with  cords  be 
preferable  ? 

The  young  sophomore,  who  answered  in  the  May  Atlantic 
Mrs.  Comer's  article,  says  that  from  the  time  the  American 
boy  is  ten  years  old  he  is  almost  his  own  boss.  He  thus 
becomes  the  arbiter  of  what  he  will  do  and  how  hard  he 
will  work  both  at  home  and  at  school.  This  young  man 
describes  the  high  school  life  in  many  of  our  cities  as  one 
long  round  of  social  events.     But  for  what  Hne  of  work 
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will  such  an  elementary  and  high  school  course  fit  the  rising 
generation?  This  sophomore  claims  that  when  these 
young  people  are  brought  face  to  face  with  work  in  the  real 
world,  they  usually  in  the  end  make  good,  and  gives  ex- 
amples to  prove  his  contention.  Probably  his  illustrations 
are  exceptions  to  the  rule  instead  of  the  normal  product. 
Still,  it  must  be  admitted,  there  is  something  in  our  Amer- 
ican life  which  somehow  has  heretofore  qualified  the  un- 
trained for  positions  of  responsibility.  We  have  seen  this 
illustrated  in  political  appointments  and  in  the  consular 
service  a  hundred  times,  tho  what  the  same  appointees 
might  have  been  able  to  do  if  they  had  been  properly 
prepared  for  their  work  evidently  does  not  appear. 

Mrs.  Comer  sums  up  her  paper  substantially  as  follows: 
"I  think  we  must  expect  the  rising  generation  will  not  possess 
a  fair  amount  of  virility,  will  not  show  fortitude,  is  not 
possest  of  more  than  superficial  knowledge,  is  to  a  large 
extent  pleasure  seeking  and  essentially  selfish;  that  all  its 
acquired  habits  disqualify  it  for  work  whether  manual  or 
mental,  and  that  it  has  not  acquired  the  power  thru  its  edu- 
cation— the  real  end  in  education — to  be  able  to  do  the 
new  things  quickly  and  well  that  will  be  set  before  it  to  do. 
This  generation  is  growing  up  with  the  distinction  of  having 
a  spiritual  training  less  in  quantity  and  more  diluted  in 
quality  than  any  Christian  generation  in  1900  years." 

Business  men  are  even  now  claiming  that  our  child  labor 
laws,  sectued  for  us  by  the  unselfish  and  high-minded  motives 
of  their  promoters,  are  actually  doing  more  harm  than  good ! 
Boys  are  kept  in  school  doing  nothing  in  the  way  of  labor 
and  really  acquiring  habits  of  laziness.  Such  boys  when 
they  get  out  of  school  later  will  not  much  care  to  work,  and 
will  not  work  except  for  high  wages.  Recently  such  a  boy 
mowed  a  gentleman's  lawn  without  previous  contract. 
He  found  it  necessary  to  go  off  and  get  a  drink  during  the 
two  or  three  hours  he  was  at  work  and  charged  $2  for  his 
services ! 

These  child  labor  laws,   it  is  shown,   have  produced  in 
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England  the  very  unexpected  result  of  bringing  down  the 
birth  rate.  In  the  United  States  very  probably  they  are 
producing  the  same  result,  but  with  us  they  are  also  bring- 
ing down  the  habit  of  industry  rate.  Nothing  is  more 
likely  to  get  the  young  into  mischief  than  to  send  them  to 
schools  where  they  can  not  be  held  down  to  hard  work 
in  which  they  are  interested,  and  then  give  them  plenty 
of  time  outside  with  nothing  specific  to  do. 

Fortunately  there  are  some  things  that  can  be  set  over 
against  this  pessimistic  view  of  our  civilization,  straws 
only,  perhaps,  but  still  showing  a  little  how  the  wind  is 
blowing.  Evidences  are  accumulating  all  around  us  that 
educators  are  waking  up  to  the  need  of  modifying  our 
whole  educational  system.  We  see  continuation  schools 
being  established  and  conducted  according  to  various 
plans.  In  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  lessons  and  work  are  taken 
by  the  same  young  people  on  alternate  weeks.  In  Tuskee- 
gee  the  students  work  and  study  on  alternate  days,  Satur- 
day included.  In  many  places  pupils  work  in  the  day-time 
and  go  to  school  at  night.  In  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  1200 
children  carry  on  gardening  on  their  own  private  plots, 
being  incited  to  do  this  by  the  school  authorities.  In  some 
places  the  children  farm  fields  working  together  under  the 
direction  of  a  school  instructor.  Chicago's  vacant  lots 
are  being  farmed  for  a  small  rental,  the  children  taking 
their  part  in  this  work  under  the  direction  of  their  parents. 
Doubtless  efforts  like  the  foregoing  are  in  a  more  or  less 
forward  state  of  development  all  over  the  land. 
\  Cincinnati,  probably  more  than  any  other  American 
city,  has  developed  the  idea  of  continuation  schools.  She 
now  has  continuation  day-schools,  continuation  night- 
schools,  high  school  industrial  courses,  in  addition  to  the 
cooperative  engineering  courses  in  the  university,  which 
last  were  the  first  to  be  organized.  Various  rules  are  fol- 
lowed in  the  division  of  the  time.  In  the  regular  con- 
tinuation school  the  apprentices  are  in  school  about  one- 
half  day  a  week.  In  the  high  school  and  university  the 
students  study  and  work  week  about,  as  in  Fitchburg. 
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IiK  the  Tuskegee  school  the  plan  was  tried  first  of  having 
the  students  study  one-half  of  the  day  and  perform  physical 
labor  the  other  half,  but  it  seems  not  to  have  worked  very 
well.  One  boy,  it  was  said,  would  start  the  making  of  a 
wheelbarrow  and  another  would  finish  it,  and  not  do  a 
good  job.  Experience  seemed  to  show  the  day  to  be  a 
better  unit  than  the  half  day.  Perhaps  in  the  end  it  will 
be  found  that  the  Tuskegee  plan  will  prove  the  best.  It 
takes  time  for  the  student  or  pupil  to  get  up  interest  in 
what  he  is  doing,  and  then  time  to  switch  the  interest  off 
again.  The  twelve-hour  interval  seems  good  for  the  latter. 
This  plan  seems  a  good  one  for  keeping  up  interest  in  both 
mental  and  physical  work,  and  is  certainly  a  good  one  for 
keeping  the  body  in  good  physical  trim. 

Former  Supt.  E.  G.  Cooley  reporting  to  the  Commercial 
Club  of  Chicago  on  Germany's  vocational  education, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  combines  study  with  work,  says 
much  of  the  industrial  progress  of  Germany  can  be  ascribed 
to  this  education.  Hon.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  in  a  letter 
to  the  same  club  says  it  will  cost  something  to  provide 
this  industrial  education  but  the  money  thus  spent  will  be 
profitably  invested,  an  investment  towards  fighting  the 
economic  war  of  the  future,  this  war  being  inevitable. 

Then  there  have  been  movements  reaching  a  relatively 
small  number  of  the  young,  like  the  military  academy 
movement,  the  technical  high  school  movement,  the  trade 
school  movement,  and  movements  Hke  that  of  the  George 
Junior  RepubHc,  all  having  the  aim  more  or  less  prominent 
of  taking  care  in  one  way  or  another  of  the  physical  energies 
of  the  young. 

Such  a  situation  as  we  have  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time  calls  for  just  one  thing,  viz.,  a  searching  inquiry  into 
how  to  remedy  the  evils  described,  and  how  to  organize 
most  wisely  and  efficiently  the  new  education,  sporadic 
attempts  at  which  we  see  all  around  us.  Is  it  possible  for 
us  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  weakness  in  our  civilization,  or 
are  we,  like  Rome  of  old,  to  perish  on  account  of  weaknesses 
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in  our  government  and  national  character?  Surely  such  a 
thing  can  never  happen  to  America.  Surely  we  have  too 
much  of  education,  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  too 
many  persons  willing  and  able  to  play  the  part  of  reformers, 
to  ever  suffer  such  a  catastrophe  to  come  upon  us.  Surely 
we  will  soon  be  able  to  look  back  on  the  time  when  graft, 
greed,  intemperance,  and  other  Hke  abuses  will  be  matters 
of  history,  and  when  our  young  will  be  growing  up  happy, 
because  industrious  and  well  trained  intellectually,  morally, 
physically,  and  religiously. 

From  the  standpoint  of  oiu"  education  several  proposals 
for  reform  can  be  made,  all  feasible  in  character  and  simple 
in  application. 

For  one  thing,  we  can  try  to  secure  the  deUberate  purpose 
on  the  part  of  all  of  oiir  teachers  to  get  pupils  into  the  habit 
of  actually  overcoming  difficulties  unaided  from  their 
earliest  years  on,  having  them  grow  in  power  in  this  respect 
as  they  grow  older.  This  may  seem  like  a  vague  aim  to 
those  who  have  been  going  to  the  other  extreme,  but  it  is 
not  such  at  all.  Two  of  the  best-recognized  principles  in 
education  are  that  it  is  only  what  the  pupil  himself  does 
that  strengthens  him  most,  and  that  the  didactic  method  of 
instruction  is  the  poorest  of  all,  because  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Was  it  Dr. 
Johnson  who  said  that  the  teacher  should  strive  to  make 
himself  useless?  If  one-half  the  study  of  how  to  make  the 
pupil  ascend  the  hill  of  knowledge  easily  had  been  expended 
on  how  to  strengthen  his  intellectual  muscles  by  hard 
exercise,  the  results  in  our  educational  system  would  have 
been  far  different. 

For  another  thing,  we  can  inculcate  the  idea  of  self-help 
from  the  earUest  years  and  have  it  practised.  Examples 
should  be  kept  before  the  eyes  of  the  young  until  this  be- 
comes a  kind  of  educational  rehgion.  The  matter  should 
be  put  before  the  children  as  President  Judson  puts  it  in  a 
recent  book,  viz.,  that  no  school  can  give  an  education; 
it  can  merely  provide  the  facilities  whereby  one  who  wishes 
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may  educate  himself  more  efficiently  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible.  A  course  should  be  run  in  the  school  on  the 
self-help  plan  to  begin  in  the  kindergarten.  Besides  this 
the  kindergarten  should  begin  the  first  day  with  a  regular 
school  feature  as  a  preparation  for  reading  and  writing. 
Madame  Montessori  shows  that  this  work  can  begin  very 
early.  The  self-help  course  should  be  made  more  and  more 
difficult  and  applied  to  the  different  branches  in  turn. 
This  will  prepare  for  private  study  after  the  pupil  has  left 
school  as  nothing  else  will. 

The  definite  aim  should  be  formulated  in  the  minds  of 
teachers  and  makers  of  courses  of  study  of  preparing  pupils 
by  the  time  they  leave  the  sixth  grade  to  be  able  to  get 
lessons  from  a  textbook  unaided  by  the  teacher,  so  that 
they  can  recite  them  not  as  mere  matter  memorized  but 
with  the  idea  of  logical  connection.  The  definite  aim  should 
be  kept  in  mind  and  the  plan  worked  out  to  get  pupils  by 
the  time  they  leave  the  eighth  grade  to  be  able  to  learn  what 
there  is  to  be  learned  on  any  given  topic  in  several  books 
and  be  able  to  report  on  the  topic  intelligently,  noting  any 
conflict  of  authority  and  discussing  the  same. 

The  Spartan  idea  of  education  should  be  inculcated 
much  more  than  it  has  been,  not,  of  course,  in  the  extreme 
form  of  old  Sparta,  but  in  a  modern  form  adapted  to  our 
ideas  and  necessities.  Some  of  John  Locke's  ideas  should 
Tdc  given  a  hearing. 

Means  should  be  provided  by  which  the  young  can  be 
trained  in  the  habits  of  physical  industry.  This  as  far  as 
any  one  can  see  can  only  be  attained  by  having  the  young 
work  at  physical  labor  enough  hours  a  day  so  that  they 
acquire  the  habit  of  working  as  well  as  of  learning.  A  large 
proportion  of  those  who  go  to  school  will  earn  their  Uveli- 
hood  in  after-life  by  manual  toil.  Another  large  fraction 
will  earn  its  bread  by  sedentary  work.  Both  these  classes 
would  be  better  prepared  for  their  life-work  by  having 
physical  preparation  for  it. 

How  can  this  end  be  accomphshed?     As  far  as  can  be 
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seen  it  must  be  by  some  special  contrivance  by  which  work 
is  provided  for  the  young  in  sufficient  quantity  so  that  they 
will  get  both  the  knowledge  and  habits  of  industry  needed.. 
Such  preparation  for  life  could  be  secured  in  a  factory  build- 
ing reared  beside  the  high  school  building  in  which  the  chil- 
dren could  work  at  physical  labor,  say,  half  of  their  time. 
The  product  of  such  manufactory  would  naturally  be  of 
inferior  grade  and  would  have  to  be  sold  at  reduced  price.. 
Since  the  main  cost  of  most  articles  is  not  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials but  the  cost  of  labor,  and  since  by  the  proposed 
plan  the  cost  of  labor  would  be  nil,  the  product  could  be 
sold  at  a  good  profit  and  the  amount  saved  might  even  pay 
for  the  whole  school  system.  Moreover,  by  this  plan,, 
children  would  get  a  knowledge  of  several  industries  so- 
that  they  could  select  which  they  liked  best  and  would  not 
be  forced  to  take  up  an  industry  they  would  find  later 
they  were  not  fitted  for  and  did  not  like.  By  this  plan  rich 
mens'  sons  would  be  required  to  work  just  as  poor  mens' 
sons,  and  we  would  not  have  a  class  growing  up  ignorant 
of  everything  but  how  to  run  automobiles  and  to  play  golf. 

By  this  plan  the  young  could  be  kept  in  school  till  they 
were  fifteen  or  sixteen.  If  they  did  not  do  well  with  their 
studies,  they  would  in  all  probabiHty  be  doing  well  with 
their  work  in  factory  school.  On  the  other  hand  if  they 
did  not  hke  the  factory  work,  but  did  like  studying,  they 
would  know  their  bent  better  and  could  likely  arrange  in 
some  way  to  continue  on  with  their  studies. 

When  those  who  had  been  trained  to  do  manual  work 
whose  product  was  sold  at  low  profit  would  go  out  into  the 
world,  they  would  not  expect  high  wages  at  first,  would 
have  acquired  the  habit  of  industry,  would  want  to  be  at 
work,  and  would  not  want  to  be  idle.  The  expense  of 
acquiring  a  factory  plant  and  organizing  the  work  would 
doubtless  be  considerable  at  first ;  but  after  it  became  the 
rule  to  have  such  equipment,  people  would  think  no  more 
of  the  outlay  for  such  things  than  they  think  now  of  the 
outlay  for  school  buildings. 
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The  school  day  would  probably  have  to  be  longer  than 
now  if  the  intellectual  standard  now  aimed  at  were  to  be 
continued.  In  foreign  countries,  as  in  Switzerland,  the 
school  day  is  much  longer  than  in  this  country.  Besides, 
if  the  pupils'  lives  were  better  balanced  and  their  knowledge 
better  correlated,  they  might  easily  be  able  to  do  much 
more  mental  work  in  the  same  time  and  do  it  more  effectively. 
The  great  trouble  with  the  Uves  of  many,  perhaps  the  great 
majority  of  persons,  is  that  they  go  to  the  extreme  of  too 
much  physical  labor  or  too  much  mental  effort,  with  not 
enough  of  the  other  for  equalization. 

Of  course  there  would  be  no  purpose  of  cutting  the  young 
out  of  sports;  time  would  be  set  apart  for  them  just  as  now. 
But  there  would  be  no  need  for  going  to  the  extreme  with 
them  as  is  the  case  to  a  great  extent  at  the  present  time. 
Nowadays  we  depend  on  athletics  to  keep  the  yoimg  out 
of  mischief;  by  the  plan  proposed  we  would  depend  more 
on  physical  labor  to  accomplish  this  end.  The  physical 
labor  and  the  sports  together  ought  to  produce  good  results. 

Some  will  probably  say  that  the  world  has  been  getting 
along  all  thru  the  preceding  centuries  without  any  such 
plan;  why  should  we  have  to  introduce  so  revolutionary  a 
scheme  now?  The  answer  is  that  the  world  is  growing 
so  much  richer  and  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  great  bulk 
of  the  population  are  changing  so  rapidly,  that  something 
will  have  to  be  done  before  long  or  the  coming  generations 
will  change  much,  probably  for  the  worse.  Times  have 
changed.  If  we  do  not  adapt  our  civilization  to  the  changed 
conditions,  the  race  will  suffer  and  suffer  severely.  AVhy 
should  not  the  vast  amount  of  potential  energy  stored  up 
in  the  young  between  the  ages  of  13  and  17  be  turned  into 
kinetic  energy,  and  their  elders  be  saved  a  Uke  amount? 

If  a  little  manual  training  and  domestic  science  is  a  good 

thing,  why  would  not  this  idea  carried  out  to  its  legitimate 

?  conclusion  also  be  a  good  thing?     Such  a  simple  remedy 

might    even    save    a    civilization    which    would    otherwise 

deteriorate. 

Joseph  V.  Collins 

Stevens  Point,  Wis. 


VI 
THE  FRESHMAN  YEARi 

For  thousands  of  American  boys  and  girls,  freshman  year 
in  college  marks  both  a  goal  and  a  turning  point  in  life. 
They  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  day  when  they  will  pass 
from  school  to  college.  They  read  with  close  attention  the 
college  announcements  and  pubhcations;  they  treasure 
items  of  college  gossip,  and  begin,  often  a  year  or  two  in 
advance,  to  catch  the  spirit  of  college  tradition  and  of  college 
life.  When  the  entrance  tests  are  satisfied,  and  the  boy  or 
girl  is  finally  enrolled  on  the  books  of  a  chosen  college, 
happiness  reigns  supreme.  Youth  feels  that  it  has  sub- 
stituted the  toga  virilis  for  the  toga  praetexta. 

Freshman  year  is  a  success  or  a  failure,  first,  according  as 
it  is  prepared  for,  and  second,  according  as  it  is  used.  We 
need  not  attempt  to  blink  the  fact  that  far  too  many  boys 
and  girls  come  to  freshman  year  without  proper  or  adequate 
preparation  for  it.  That  is  often  not  their  own  fault;  it  is 
the  fault  of  easy-going,  pleasure-loving,  responsibility- 
shedding  parents,  and  of  ambitious  but  incompetent  schools. 

THE   DUTY   OF   THE   HOME 

The  chief  moulding  force  in  education  used  to  be,  and 
ought  always  to  be,  the  home.  The  habits  and  standards  that 
a  boy  or  girl  acquires  at  home  are  habits  and  standards  that 
are  most  easily  followed  and  appealed  to  in  after-life. 
Boys  and  girls  who  are  permitted  at  home  to  read  the  vulgar 
and  sensational  newspaper  press,  and  the  almost  equally 
vulgar  and  ill-written  periodicals  of  the  day,  vainly  spend 
their  time  in  the  study  of  rhetoric  and  in  the  reading  of 
English  classics  at  school. 

There  is  little  use  in  teaching  elocution  to  children  whose 
ears  are  continually  assailed  by  slovenly  or  false  pronuncia- 
tion and  by  a  nasal  twang.     There  is  little  use  in  preaching 

1  Written    for    The    Youth's    Companion,  Boston,  Mass.     Reprinted  by 
permission. 
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the  gospel  of  high  standards  and  lofty  ideals  to  children 
who  hear  only  of  pleasure  and  of  the  power  and  good  fortune 
of  the  possessors  of  money.  Almost  the  only  excuse  for  a 
boarding  school  is  that  it  so  often  takes  boys  and  girls 
away  from  sordid,  vulgar  and  careless  surroundings  at  home. 

Boys  and  girls  will  never  come  to  freshman  year  with 
proper  preparation  until  the  notion  is  dispelled  that  "edu- 
cation" and  "going  to  school"  are  convertible  terms.  Going 
to  school  is  a  part — frequently  but  a  small  part — of  edu- 
cation. Formal  teaching  and  school  discipline  are  by  no 
means  the  only  influences  in  shaping  information  and 
building  character.  Habits  of  speech  and  of  thought, 
standards  of  taste  and  of  conduct,  ideals  of  life,  are  all 
absorbed  naturally  and  unconsciously  from  a  child's  im- 
mediate companions.  It  is  the  business  of  the  home  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  an  adequate  preparation  for  freshman 
year. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  many  excellent  and  well- 
managed  secondary  schools  that  prepare  boys  and  girls 
for  college  work;  but  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
enormous  number  that  are  mediocre  or  worse.  It  is  not 
easy  for  even  the  conscientious  parent  to  distinguish  be- 
tween them,  and  frequently  the  boy  or  girl  who  goes  to  the 
school  that  is  fashionable  or  widely  advertised  finds  later 
that  what  it  had  to  give  was  the  merest  imitation  of  real 
training  and  discipline. 

Our  great  national  vice  is  superficiality,  and  the  schools, 
the  duty  of  which  it  is  to  pave  the  way  to  college,  frequently 
illustrate  this  vice  in  all  its  enormity.  Instead  of  doing 
a  few  things  well,  they  try  to  do  many  things,  and  do 
them  all  poorly.  Instead  of  setting  high  standards, 
they  strive  to  conform  to  what  is  fashionable  and 
popular.  They  confuse  notoriety  with  reputation,  and 
send  their  pupils  to  college  wretchedly  unfit  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  rich  opportunity  that  lies  before  them. 
It  is  appalling  to  discover  how  many  college  freshmen  who 
have  come  from  schools  that  are  widely  known  and  ordinarily 
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well  spoken  of  are  deficient  in  the  most  rudimentary  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  that  schools  are  supposed  to  teach. 
When  a  brilliant  exception  occurs,  the  reason  for  it  is  to  be 
found  in  home  influence  more  frequently  than  in  the  in- 
fluence of  a  good  school. 

If  anyone  had  to  suggest  a  motto  to  be  written  up  over 
the  threshold  of  a  school  that  would  have  its  pupils  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  freshman  year,  it  might  well  be  the 
single  word,  made  familiar  by  the  career  of  Archbishop 
Laud — Thoro ! 

But,  granted  that  the  boy  or  girl  joins  a  freshman  class 
fairly  well  prepared  and  full  of  the  right  sort  of  enthusiasm 
for  college  work  and  life,  what  happens  then?  Too  fre- 
quently the  freshman  class  is  turned  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  hard-working  young  instructors  or  assistants 
who  are  without  very  wide  or  very  large  human  experience, 
and  whose  concern  is  more  with  the  special  field  of  scholar- 
ship in  which  they  have  been  trained  at  the  university 
than  with  the  broad  and  humane  problem  of  human  de- 
velopment. Sometimes  these  young  instructors  are  de- 
voted and  successful  teachers,  and  do  the  best  they  can  to 
make  bricks  with  the  very  insufficient  supply  of  straw  that 
is  provided  for  them.  Yet  nothing  is  so  helpful  to  the 
young  college  student  as  teaching  that  is  founded,  not  on 
scholarship  only,  but  on  that  insight  and  sympathy  which 
only  experience  can  give. 

It  would  be  better  if  the  older  and  wiser  heads  might  see 
more  of  the  freshmen;  and  there  would  be  less  loss  if  the 
talented  young  instructors,  fresh  from  the  success  of  an 
examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  were 
put  in  charge  of,  let  us  say,  the  juniors.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  same  lack  of  appreciation  of  relative  values 
that  puts  tender  children  of  kindergarten  age  into  the  hands 
of  the  rawest  and  greenest  of  teachers,  usually  consigns 
college  freshmen  to  the  care  of  the  least-experienced  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  staff. 

Freshman  year  ought  to  be  the  time  when  the  boy  or 
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girl  who  goes  to  college  feels  the  thrill  that  accompanies  a 
new  sense  of  power  gained  from  venturing  out  into  new  and 
unfamiliar  fields  and  accomplishing  tasks  not  before  tried. 
Side  by  side  with  this  joyous  intellectual  experience  are  the 
large  and  helpful  social  discipline  and  the  schooling  in 
democracy  that  come  from  association  with  other  youths 
drawn  from  different  parts  of  the  country  and  from  varying 
social  environments.  All  these  are  influences  that,  subtly 
but  untiringly,  work  to  form  both  mind  and  character. 

WHEN    THE    HORIZON    WIDENS 

The  normal  boy  or  girl  of  this  age  is  ready  and  eager  to 
learn  new  modes  of  expression  and  to  try  new  and  un- 
familiar undertakings.  The  horizon  of  life  is  suddenly 
widened;  new  books  are  spoken  of  and  suggested,  and  some 
of  them  are  read;  new  interests  are  discovered,  and' the 
growing  and  strengthening  mind  pries  curiously  behind  the 
veil  that  conceals  the  facts  and  the  meaning  of  history,  of 
natural  science,  of  literature.  Sometimes  slowly,  sometimes 
more  rapidly,  events  past  and  present  begin  to  fall  into 
orderly  relations  and  standards  of  judgment  and  of  taste 
begin  to  evolve.  This  whole  process  is  as  subtle,  as  con- 
tinuous, and  usually  as  unconscious  as  the  chemical  and 
physical  changes  that  take  place  in  the  making  of  a  crystal. 

To  waste  freshman  year,  to  throw  away  its  opportunities 
in  idleness  and  inattention,  is  a  wrong  so  grievous  as  to 
amount  to  a  sin.  Ground  lost  in  freshman  year  can  never 
be  regained.  On  it,  as  the  foundation,  the  whole  subsequent 
college  career — and  that  in  the  university,  if  the  college 
student  goes  on  to  university  studies — must  be  built. 
The  freshman  who  uses  his  opportunities  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage will  form  friendships  without  joining  a  clique ;  he  will 
broaden  his  sympathies  and  his  range  of  interests,  rather 
than  restrict  them;  he  will  not  try  merely  to  project  into 
college  hfe  the  associations  and  the  companionships  that 
have  been  famihar  to  him  at  school;  he  will  steer  clear  of 
narrowness  of  all  kinds,  and  try  to  learn  what  it  means  to 
grow  in  breadth  and  in  depth  of  mind  and  of  character. 
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The  wise  freshman  will  take  good  care  of  his  health  and 
his  morals,  as  well  as  his  mind;  he  will  participate  in  games 
and  manly  sports ;  he  will  avoid  those  habits  and  those  foods 
and  drinks  that  are  harmful;  he  will  keep  his  mouth  clean 
of  foul  and  coarse  speech;  and  he  will  preserve  his  young 
manhood  from  vice  as  he  would  from  crime. 

THE   CRUCIAL   MOMENT 

All  this  means  that  freshman  year  is  often  a  crucial 
moment  of  education.  The  youth  who  goes  wrong  then 
may  never  wholly  recover  his  intellectual  or  moral  balance. 
The  normal  American  youth  is  hearty,  whole-souled,  and 
clean-minded.  Left  to  himself  and  kept  free  from  the  in- 
fluence of  false  standards  and  the  contamination  of  low  char- 
acters, he  uses  himself  and  his  time  well. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  college  to  look  after  his  sur- 
roundings. The  college  must  see  to  it  that  he  is  properly 
housed  and  fed,  as  well  as  properly  taught.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  college,  thru  some  one  or  more  of  its  officers,  to  take 
a  personal  interest  in  him,  to  know  about  him  as  an  indi- 
vidual, and  to  be  constantly  at  his  side,  not  for  correction 
and  rebuke,  but  for  guidance  and  friendship.  In  every 
college  there  should  be  some  officer  who  is,  in  effect,  the 
elder  brother  of  the  freshmen.  That  officer,  by  whatever 
name  called,  should  enjoy  their  confidence  and  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  their  Hves.  He  should  be  the  man  to  whom 
they  naturally  turn  for  suggestion,  for  helpful  advice,  and 
for  friendly  counsel. 

The  ideal  freshman  year,  therefore,  is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  college  responsibility  and  of  pursuing  certain 
definite  studies.  It  is,  rather,  a  unique  bit  of  human  ex- 
perience for  which  proper  preparation  must  be  made  at 
home  and  in  school,  and  of  which  the  most  should  be  made 
thru  the  joint  efforts  of  the  freshmen  themselves  and  of 
the  college  of  their  choice. 

NiCHOivAs  Murray  Butler 

Columbia  University 


VII 
DISCUSSIONS 
THE  WOMAN  PERIL  IN  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

In  his' article  in  the  February  EducaTionaIv  Review,  Ad- 
miral Chadwick  has  neglected  an  important  phase  of  what 
he  calls  The  woman  per  ilin  American  education;  namely,  the 
influence  of  the  mother  in  the  home.  He  has  also  failed 
to  emphasize  sufficiently  the  difficulty  of  escape  from  the 
conditions  which  he  so  much  deplores.  The  effect  of  his 
article  on  the  educational  world,  supposing,  for  convenience, 
that  it  will  be  widely  enough  read  to  justify  that  expres- 
sion, is  somewhat  doubtful;  principally  because  the  all  but 
hopelessly  feminized  men  now  in  charge  of  our  educational 
system  are  constitutionally  incapacitated  for  taking  Ad- 
miral Chadwick's  view. 

This  constitutional  incapacity  Admiral  Chadwick  takes  as 
a  premise  when  he  says  that  "for  generations  the  American 

boy has  been  under  woman  tutelage."     No  one  will 

deny  this  fact.  We  know  what  he  thinks  of  it  as 
applied  to  the  school,  but  he  fails  to  tell  us  whether  the 
influence  of  the  mother  in  the  home  is  a  menace  to  American 
manhood.  If  so,  the  menace  is  shared  to  some  extent  by 
European  nations.  It  may  be  that  Admiral  Chadwick's  ideal 
is  the  English  so-called  "pubHc  school"  which  removes  the 
boy  from  his  mother's  influence  at  eight  or  ten.  If  this  is 
his  view,  the  logical  conclusion  is  that  the  aristocratic 
Enghshman  is  a  better  man  than  his  middle-class  com- 
patriot, who  received  his  education  in  an  institution  corre- 
sponding to  the  American  public  school,  and  was  mean- 
while obliged  to  associate  with  his  mother  every  day. 

In  his  last  paragraph.  Admiral  Chadwick  speaks  of  the 
opinions  of  thoughtful  men  and  women;  this  tribute  to  the 
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feminine  intellect  emboldens  the  writer  to  offer  her  personal 
opinion  that  to  regard  the  aristocrat  as  superior  is  to  take 
an  undemocratic  view.  But  this  does  not  render  the  view 
unsound.  Moreover,  it  may  not  be  Admiral  Chadwick's  view 
at  all.  On  the  contrary,  he  may  believe  that  a  school 
system  in  which  boys  are  taught  entirely  by  men  would 
offset  the  feminizing  influence  of  the  mother;  he  may  even 
be  convinced  that  a  certain  amount  of  association  with 
mothers  and  sisters  is  desirable.  One  longs  to  know  just 
what  is  Admiral  Chadwick's  view  of  this  important  phase 
of  the  "woman  peril." 

The  enormous  difficulty  of  escape  from  this  peril  is 
another  topic  that  one  wishes  Admiral  Chadwick  would  de- 
velop to  its  logical  conclusion.  Imagine,  again,  a  school 
system  in  which  boys,  beginning  with  the  kindergarten, 
or  at  whatever  later  point  the  author  advocates,  are 
taught  exclusively  by  men.  The  only  available  men,  be  it 
remembered,  have  been,  for  generations,  under  "woman 
tutelage."  Unless,  which  hardly  seems  probable.  Admiral 
Chadwick  would  find  it  practicable  to  confine  the  teaching 
force  to  Englishmen  and  Prussians,  and  such  Americans 
as  have  attended  universities,  colleges,  and  special  schools 
controlled  entirely  by  men;  it  would  seem,  however,  that 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  would  interfere  appreciably 
with  such  a  scheme.  And  then,  the  men  who  control  these 
rare  and  superior  institutions,  are  they  the  product  of  an 
equally  efficient  system,  or  is  there  a  taint  of  feminization 
somewhere  in  their  educational  ancestry?  The  whole 
question  is  fearfully  complicated;  one  gets  deeper  and 
deeper.  Let  us  extricate  ourselves  as  best  we  can  from  the 
perplexities  of  the  past  and  look  at  the  prospects  of  the 
future. 

Let  us  take  such  men  as  we  can  get  for  the  increased 
salaries  that  will  insure  their  equality  "in  mental  status 
and  teaching  ability"  to  the  women  whom  they  displace. 
Such  men  should  be,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  the  women. 
Even  a  feminized  man  must  be  more  virile  than  a  woman; 
just  how  much  more.  Admiral  Chadwick,  perhaps,  could  tell 
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us.  Still,  these  men  with  their  generations  of  feminine 
tutelage  behind  them,  would  necessarily  be  far  below 
his  ideal  of  masculinity.  No  doubt,  by  a  gradual  pro- 
cess of  selection,  the  ideal  might  be  approached  in  the 
course  of  the  coming  generations.  Can  Admiral  Chadwick 
predict  even  approximately  how  many  generations  it  would 
take  to  reach  a  moderately  satisfactory  state  of  affairs? 
If,  trained  as  he  was  in  a  "special  school  controlled  en- 
tirely by  men,"  his  intellect  is  not  sufficiently  virile  to  com- 
pass the  prediction,  the  defect  may  conveniently  be  laid 
to  some  taint  of  feminity  in  his  ancestry. 

But  this  hereditary  taint  of  femininity  presents  another 
obstacle  to  the  author's  program  of  progress.  What 
of  the  effect  of  his  glowing  appeal  on  the  feminized  public? 
Can  the  taxpayers  and  voters  be  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  raising  the  required  $23,000,000  to  provide  for  man 
tutelage  for  boys?  To  be  sure,  the  women  taxpayers  have 
no  vote.  But  this  is  a  negligible  advantage  as  long  as  the 
male  voters  remain  in  their  present  state  of  intellectual 
emasculation.  And  how  can  they  be  rescued  from  it 
without  the  $23,000,000?  The  situation  seems  almost 
hopeless. 

It  is  indeed  hopeless,  if  the  object  of  American  educa- 
tion is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  produce  a  European  type  of  man- 
hood. After  all,  it  is  a"  question  of  the  ideal  American 
man.  It  seems  probable  that  that  ideal  is  to  be  shaped 
in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  by  men  and  women 
both.  On  the  whole,  the  mother  has,  for  obvious  reasons, 
more  influence  than  the  father  in  the  education  of  the  sons. 
European  systems  have  offset  this  by  a  preponderance  of 
masculine  influence  in  the  schools;  the  American  system 
has,  unconsciously  perhaps,  recognized  it  as  natural,  and 
paralleled  it  in  the  schools  by  employing  a  large  proportion 
of  women  teachers.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  better  if 
fathers  had  more  time  to  give  to  their  children,  and  if  all 
children  except  the  youngest  in  the  schools  could  be  taught 
by  men  during  a  part  of  every  school  day.  But  to  call  the 
system  reprehensible  because  boys  are  brought  under  the 
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influence  of  women  seems  dangerously  near  the  criticism  of 
the  divine  plan. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  fallacy  in  Admiral  Chadwick's  solici- 
tude about  the  evils  of  feminine  influence.  "  Men,"  he  says, 
"think  in  terms  of  steamships,  railways,  battleships,  war, 
finance."  What  men?  If  he  means  all  men,  or  nearly 
all,  and  if  those  are  the  terms  in  which  men  ought  to  think, 
then  what  harm  has  been  done?  Or,  if  the  teaching  of 
women  has  done  violence  to  that  subtle  connection  be- 
tween the  boy's  soul  and  those  "great  energies  of  the 
world,"  of  which  the  author  speaks  so  feelingly,  how  can 
men,  whose  boyhood  has  suffered  such  violence,  think  in 
such  masculine  terms?  Or,  does  he  mean,  by  men,  the 
favored  few  who  have  been  free  from  feminine  influence? 
If  so,  there  are  not  enough  of  them  in  the  whole  United 
States  to  teach  the  boys  of  Rhode  Island. 

Admiral  Chadwick  does  not,  of  course,  tell  us  in  what  terms 
women  think;  of  this,  he  modestly  disclaims  all  knowledge. 
He  ought,  logically,  however,  to  accept  a  woman's  state- 
ment in  regard  to  this;  he  has  the  same  opportunities  for 
verification  that  she  has.  Suppose,  then,  a  woman  were  to 
tell  him  that  women  think  as  individuals,  not  as  a  class. 
They  think  in  all  sorts  of  terms,  from  bridge  to  biology; 
good  mothers  and  teachers  think  largely  in  terms  of  human 
bodies,  minds,  and  souls.  If  it  were  not  for  Admiral  Chad- 
wick's assurance  to  the  contrary,  she  would  believe  that  the 
masculine  mind  is  equally  versatile.  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  Dante  thought  in  terms  of  finance,  or  the  Prince 
of  Peace  in  terms  of  war.  Some  mothers,  and  even  some 
fathers  (feminized,  of  course)  prefer  to  have  their  children 
trained  by  teachers  who  think  largely  in  terms  of  the  things 
that  are  unseen  and  eternal. 

Such  parents  as  these  exert  a  positive  influence  upon  the 
American  school  system,  and,  with  all  other  citizens  who 
thru  office,  or  the  ballot,  or  in  any  other  way  control  the 
system,  may  be  included  in  the  educational  world,  in  the 
broad  sense  of  the  term.  The  men,  as  well  as  the  women 
of  this  world,  received  their  education  under  woman  tutelage. 
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If  they  had  not,  on  the  whole,  found  it  good,  they  would 
doubtless  try  to  secure  something  different  for  their  children. 
Admiral  Chadwick's  article,  then,  will  have  little  of  his 
intended  effect  on  any  but  those  who  shared  his  peculiar 
educational  advantages.  It  might  have  other  effects, 
some  of  them  harmful.  If  widely  read  by  prejudiced  people 
susceptible  to  platitudes  about  sex  characteristics,  it  might 
act  disastrously  in  promoting  sex  antagonism.  It  will 
undoubtedly  impress  upon  some  readers  the  idea  that  the 
proportion  of  men  teachers  must  be  maintained  or  in- 
creased. In  certain  cases,  this  will  encourage  the  all  too 
common  practise  of  employing  inexperienced  men  at 
salaries  several  hundred  dollars  above  those  of  the  most 
tried  and  efficient  women.  This  is  certainly  not  the  effect 
intended  by  the  author;  but  he  may  be  sure  that  the 
emphasis  on  men  will  impress  a  certain  class  of  school 
officials  and  taxpayers,  to  whom  the  distinction  between 
masculine  efficiency  and  mere  masculinity  is  something 
beyond  comprehension.  The  importance  of  maintaining 
a  reasonable  proportion  of  good  men  teachers  is  unques- 
tionable, and  should  be  imprest  upon  the  public  by  every 
effective  means.  Many  sane  articles  have  been  and  are 
being  written  on  the  subject.  But  an  article  that  con- 
demns all  teaching  by  women  as  harmful  to  boys  is  too 
lacking  in  sanity  to  be  effective  with  thinking  men  and  women. 

F1.0RENCE  H.  Hewitt 

High  School,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 


AMERICAN  CHILDREN  IN  BERLIN 

The  increasing  requests  of  American  parents  to  be  told 
of  schools  where  they  may  send  their  children,  both  boys 
and  girls,  has  become  a  serious  problem  for  all  those  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  Americans  who  are  obliged  to  look 
after  their  children's  education  while  abroad.  The  most 
frequent  notion  seems  to  be  that  provisions  similar  to 
those  made  for  aliens  in  American  public  schools  might  be 
expected  in  the  country  which  is  conspicuous  for  having  de- 
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veloped  an  unrivalled  system  of  schools  from  kindergartens 
to  universities.  Such  provisions,  however,  are  not  made. 
One  forgets  that  there  is  no  need  for  taking  care  of  out- 
siders to  any  considerable  extent.  There  are  no  aliens  by 
immigration  in  Germany  and  even  the  small  number  of 
occasional  outsiders  who  happen  to  come  into  a  community 
are  not  an  argument.  While  the  American  public  school 
is  facing  the  necessity  of  Americanizing  foreign  children  as 
fast  as  possible,  and  while  those  foreign  children  themselves 
are  only  too  eager  to  copy  and  to  adapt  themselves  to 
American  ideals,  no  sane  parent  in  Germany  will  expect 
his  child  to  forget  his  origin  and  to  take  the  attitude  of  the 
corresponding  child  in  the  atmosphere  of  America.  Amer- 
ican schools  are  adapted  for  the  needs  of  American  children 
or  those  who  are  to  be  made  Americans,  and  the  absence  of 
provisions  for  American  children  whom  no  one  expects 
to  become  Germans  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  sign 
of  lack  of  hospitality. 

A  few  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind :  First  of  all,  Amer- 
ican children  will  always  fit  poorly  into  a  system  which  is 
totally  different  from  the  system  to  which  they  are  used  at 
home.  The  methods  differ,  and  so  do  the  goals  of  the  two 
systems.  One  other  objection  is  that  the  general  notion 
of  an  American  child  about  subordination  differs  from  that 
which  obtains  in  the  Germany  nursery,  and  conflicts  may 
easily  arise  which  may  be  mischievous  in  results  merely 
from  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  language,  or  from  play  or 
joke  not  understood.  Besides,  such  children,  always  in 
minority,  will  remain  a  foreign  element,  partly  a  target 
for  curiosity,  partly  a  drawback  not  owing  to  lack  of  in- 
telligence, but  owing  to  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  ins  and 
outs  ot  routine  work.  Such  considerations  must  therefore 
exempt  principals  of  schools  from  the  charge  of  being  dis- 
obliging or  reluctant.  The  responsibility  which  they  will 
have  to  assume  is  great  and  to  shift  the  responsibility  en- 
tirely to  the  parent  would  not  be  fair,  I  should  think  also 
not  possible.  It  should  also  not  be  forgotten  that  in  all 
but  private  schools  the  final  decision  about  admitting  chil- 
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dren  rests  not  with  the  principal  but  with  the  board,  i.  e., 
with  some  authority  still  farther  remote  from  the  actual 
problems  of  the  classroom.  These  authorities,  however, 
can  judge  merely  by  general  impressions  of  the  adapta- 
biUty  or  non-adaptability  of  American  children  to  the  rigid 
system  of  a  German  school.  Everybody  over  here  knows 
that,  for  instance,  Americans  are  accustomed  to  go  ahead 
in  one  subject  and  to  ignore  others,  while  the. idea  of  drop- 
ping or  disposing  of  a  subject,  for  instance  French  or  mathe- 
matics, is  something  entirely  unknown  in  German  schools. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  an  American  boy  should  be  far  ahead 
in  one  subject,  to  force  him  to  repeat  would  tax  his  patience, 
and  patience  is  the  last  thing  which  American  pedagogy 
has  developed.  Thus,  what  at  first  sight  might  seem 
something  most  desirable  and  quite  simple,  would  involve 
considerable  difficulties  and  probably  be  very  Uttle  to  the 
real  interest  of  the  child.  What  American  children  need 
most  of  all  is  to  be  interrupted  as  little  as  possible  in  their 
general  course  of  instruction.  They  want  to  be  prepared 
for  college,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  American  methods 
and  at  the  same  time  does  not  exclude  the  acquisition  of  a 
good  and  sound  knowledge  of  the  German  language  which 
is  best  proved  by  the  great  success  of  the  Coit  School  for 
Boys  in  Munich.  This  school,  first  of  all,  serves  the  special 
needs  of  American  boys,  but  at  the  same  time  does  not 
neglect  the  great  opportunities  of  the  German  environment. 
To  build  up  a  school  of  this  type  in  Berlin  would 
undoubtedly  meet  the  need  of  many  Americans  here. 
There  are  in  Greater  Berlin  some  twenty  men  and  women 
who,  partly  under  the  exchange  system  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  partly  as 
independent  visiting  scholars,  have  spent  some  time  in  the 
service  of  American  schools.  These  educators  are  well 
acquainted  with  American  needs,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
better  qualified  than  anybody  else  to  instruct  American 
children  in  Germany. 

K.  O.  Bartung 

Amerika  Institut 
Berlin,  Germany 


VIII 
REVIEWS 

University  tutorial  classes.     By   Albert   Mansbridge.      Longmans,    Green 
and  Company.      1913.      197  pp. 

This  little  volume  contains  the  simple  narrative  of  the 
development  in  England  of  a  democratic  system  of  university- 
education.  The  University  Tutorial  Classes  here  described 
are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  university  extension  and  mark 
the  progress  of  higher  education  among  the  more  humble 
and  the  regularizing  and  systematizing  of  the  general  and 
rather  inchoate  attempt  to  make  the  great  universities  of 
England  of  service  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  lyceum 
with  its  short  lecture  course  was  important  and  its  inaugura- 
tion epoch-making  because  it  indicated  an  entire  change  of 
disposition  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  higher  education 
in  England.  Its  value,  however,  gradually  diminished  as 
an  important  factor  in  education  and  it  was  succeeded  by 
more  regular  classes  and  class  instruction.  Men  and  women 
who  had  been  fired  by  a  desire  for  learning  soon  became 
dissatisfied  with  disconnected  forms  of  study  and  with  loose 
methods  of  organization.  Hence,  the  development  of  Uni- 
versity Extension  into  University  Tutorial  Classes — limited 
classes  of  students,  regular  in  attendance  and  ready  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  work  assigned. 

The  story  of  this  development  is  set  forth  in  Mr.  Mans- 
bridge's  book  with  a  spirit  which  shows  his  own  deep  in- 
terest in  the  movement.  In  fact,  his  evident  object  in 
writing  the  book  is  to  enlighten  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  movement  in  education  so  promising  for  England  and 
for  English-speaking  peoples,,  altho  he  also  intends  to  use 
his  pages  in  encouraging  those  who  are  striving  to  unshackle 
popular  higher  education. 

The  book  is  arranged  in  two  sections.     The  first  portrays 
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in  eleven  chapters  the  development  of  university  education 
among  working  classes;  the  second  consists  of  nine  appendices, 
the  testimonia  to  the  narrative  which  precedes.  The  story 
of  the  movement  is  easily  told.  In  August,  1903,  a  mutual 
conference  was  held  at  Oxford  of  representatives  of  univer- 
sities, trade  unions  and  cooperative  associations,  and  the 
Workers'  Education  Association  was  formed  with  the  definite 
purpose  of  increasing  the  demand  for  education  among  those 
engaged  in  manual  labor.  At  present  this  Association  is 
composed  of  about  two  thousand  federated  societies  of 
working  people  and  educational  organizations.  It  is  con- 
trolled by  a  central  council  with  eight  distinct  committees 
and  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  branches.  This  Asso- 
ciation three  years  later  brought  together  the  Oxford  Con- 
ference of  August,  1907,  whose  labors  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  joint  committee  of  seven  members  from  the  universi- 
ties and  seven  delegates  named  by  the  Workers'  Educational 
Association.  This  committee,  after  an  elaborate  discussion, 
prepared  the  Oxford  report  which  recognized  "that  the 
modern  university  must  be  accessible  to  every  class,"  and 
thereupon  set  forth  principles  under  which  University 
Tutorial  Classes  have  been  organized  and  which  have  con- 
trolled the  movement  from  that  day  to  this.  At  Oxford 
a  joint  committee  of  university  delegates  and  working  men 
was  formed  to  organize  and  supervise  the  classes.  This 
became  a  model  for  other  committees  controlling  the  Tu- 
torial Classes  thruout  England  and  Wales.  This  is  the 
simple  plan.  The  University  Joint  Committee  appoints 
the  tutor  and  is  responsible  for  the  educational  control  of  the 
Classes.  Not  more  than  thirty- two  students  are  assigned 
to  each  class.  They  are  adult  working  men  and  women  who 
agree  to  study  for  three  years  without  absence  from  class 
except  for  illness  or  because  of  the  demands  of  their  employ- 
ment; also  to  write  regular  essays.  The  standard  of  each 
course  of  study  is  that  of  university  honors  work.  Expenses 
are  met  by  grants  from  the  Board  of  Education  and  from 
universities,  but  nevertheless  the  development  of  the  classes 
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has  been  hampered  to  a  considerable  degree  by  a  lack  of 
funds.  The  students  vary  as  to  politics  and  creed  and  are 
working  people,  laborers  and  clerks,  with  a  small  number  of 
school  teachers.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  they  seek 
no  diploma  or  certificate  as  the  evidence  of  completing  their 
study,  so  that  they  regard  true  study  as  itself  a  reward. 
There  are  no  formal  examinations  and  tests  are  confined 
to  written  papers.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  enrolment  is 
women  and  there  is  testimony  that  these  are  the  more  faith- 
ful in  their  attendance  even  in  bad  weather.  The  tutors 
are  taken,  in  the  main,  from  the  universities  and  are  often 
engaged  in  internal  university  work.  There  are,  in  fact, 
three  types  of  tutors:  first,  those  from  the  university; 
second,  those  from  occupations  not  associated  with  universi- 
ties; third,  persons  giving  full  time  to  instruction.  In  the 
winter  of  191 2  three  hundred  and  seventeen  classes  were  in 
operation  and  of  these  only  four  failed  to  continue  their 
work. 

Evidently  the  universities  of  England  have  heeded  the 
call  and  have  come  close  to  the  people,  offering  now  not 
merely  general  extension  lectures,  but  establishing  classes 
so  necessary  for  regular  and  successful  instruction.  There 
is  an  interesting  parallel  in  America  where  progress  in  the 
democratizing  of  university  education  has  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  extension  classes  conducted  along  academic 
lines  and  with  educational  standards  identical  with  those  of 
the  regular  courses  of  instruction. 

James  C.  Egbert 

Columbia  University 


When  some  few  months  ago  Professor  Rudolf  Eucken  of 
Jena  was  in  this  country  he  greatly  added  to  his  reputation 
for  clearness  and  incisiveness  of  thought  and  experience 
thru  the  addresses  which  he  delivered  at  various  universities. 
Many  who  then  made  his  acquaintance  will  be  glad  to  see, 
under  the  title  Knowledge  and  life,  an  English  rendering 
of  what  is  in  substance  Professor  Eucken's  introduction  to 
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his  theory  of  knowledge.  The  English  version  is  well  made 
by  Dr.  W.  Tudor  Jones.  We  can  commend  the  book  as  an 
excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of  philosophy  as  well  as 
a  good  antidote  to  much  that  is  now  written  on  philosoph- 
ical topics  under  various  more  or  less  attractive  and  high- 
sounding  titles.  Professor  Kucken  is  one  of  those  well- 
schooled  philosophers  who  does  not  beheve  that  a  theory  of 
knowledge  can  either  be  dispensed  with  or  taken  for  granted. 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1914.     307  p.) 

With  all  due  respect  to  Mme.  Montessori  and  her  ad- 
mirers, she  has  nothing  that  is  really  new  to  say  about  educa- 
tion, and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  regard  her  as  a  herald  of  a 
new  dawn.  Doubtless  the  schools  of  her  native  land  are 
in  need  of  just  such  vigorous  stimulus  as  she  is  applying  to 
them,  but  the  best  schools  of  Germany,  of  France  and  of  the 
United  States  have  long  been  doing  what  she  prescribes,  and 
have  been  doing  it  increasingly  well.  Much  of  her  writing 
reads  like  an  echo  of  the  one  powerful  voice  of  Colonel  Parker 
and  is  all  the  better  on  that  account.  In  the  Montessori 
method  and  the  American  school,  Miss  Florence  E.  Ward 
of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  College  makes  an  exposition  of 
Mme.  Montessori's  teaching  that  is  very  clear,  agreeable 
and  practical.  The  teachings  themselves  and  this  book 
upon  them  are  both  good.  The  only  error  is  in  attributing 
originality  in  thought  and  principle  to  what  is  already  well 
known  and  widely  practised.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1913.     243  p.     $1.25.) 

With  almost  monotonous  regularity  we  find  upon  our 
table  philosophical  books  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Paul  Cams 
of  Chicago.  We  are  bound  to  say,  however,  that  they  are 
almost  always  well  written  and  interesting.  In  his  little 
volume  entitled  Nietsche,  Dr.  Carus  makes  a  study  not  only 
of  the  man,  but  of  the  ultra-individualism  which  marked  his 
view  of  the  world.  The  resulting  treatment  is  quite  worth 
reading,  particularly  if  it  leads  on  to  an  enjoyment  of  the 
writings  of  Nietsche  himself.  (Chicago:  Open  Court  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  1914.     150  p.     $1.25.) 
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Mr.  Bardeen  has  placed  all  students  of  education  under 
a  new  obligation  by  bringing  out  a  handsome  edition  of 
Charles  Hoole's  A  new  discovery  of  the  old  art  of  teaching 
school.  This  edition  has  been  made  by  Thiselton  Mark, 
of  Manchester  University,  who  has  based  it  upon  the  manu- 
script in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  The  book, 
of  course,  is  an  indispensable  classic  of  educational  litera- 
ture and  we  rejoice  to  see  it  in  this  accessible  form.  (Syra- 
cuse: C.  W.  Bardeen.     1913.     360  p.     $3.00.) 

Quite  the  best  book  that  we  have  seen  in  its  field,  An 
industrial  and  commercial  geography,  is  the  volume  of  that 
name  by  Professor  J.  Russell  Smith,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company. 
1913.     914  P-     $400.) 

We  had  hoped  to  find  something  helpful  in  the  volume 
entitled  What  is  education?  by  Stanley  Leathes,  but  have 
been  disappointed.  The  writer,  like  so  many  other  of  his 
fellow  countrymen,  writes  without  sufficient  knowledge 
of  what  is  going  on  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  without 
a  fixt  hold  on  contemporary  conditions  outside  of  England. 
This  makes  his  book  of  very  little  value  to  students  in  other 
countries.     (London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons.     1913.     191  p.) 

A  popular  account  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  over 
Europe  which  is  in  substance  accurate  and  in  style  not 
unpleasing,  is  contained  in  How  Europe  was  won  for  Chris- 
tianity, by  M.  Wilmer  Stubbs.  (Chicago:  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.     1913.     300  p.     $1.50.) 

We  rejoice  to  see  some  new  and  worthy  additions  to  the 
series  of  modern  language  textbooks  brought  out  by  the 
Oxford  University  Press.  Two  of  these  are  German  and 
one  French — Raabe's  Die  schwarze  Galeere,  and  Meyer's 
Ludwig  und  Annemarie,  and  Sardou's  Les  femmes  fortes. 
(New  York:  Oxford  University  Press.  1913.  154  p. 
60  cents;  295  p.     60  cents;  216  p.     60  cents.) 

A  typical  French  textbook  made  by  a  sound  scholar, 
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clearly  printed  and  for  sale  at  a  low  price,  is  Les  Bucoliques 
of  Virgil,  by  Professor  Plessis,  of  the  Sorbonne.  We  notice 
that  this  book  sells  in  Paris  for  18  cents.  Why  can  we  not 
have  equally  good  textbooks  in  this  country  at  a  similar 
price?     (Paris:  Librairie  Hachette.     1913.     89  p.    90  cents.) 

A  typical  piece  of  thorogoing  German  scholarship  is  to 
be  found  in  the  edition  of  the  Phormio  of  Terence,  by  Dr. 
Hauler  of  the  University  of  Vienna.  The  discussion  of 
the  earlier  editions  of  this  play,  and  the  comments  upon  it, 
and  the  handling  of  the  Roman  theatre  in  all  its  details 
are  exceptionally  scholarly  and  very  interesting.  We 
should  be  glad  to  know  that  American  colleges  will  be  likely 
to  use  this  book.     (Leipzig:  B.  G.  Teubner,  19 13.) 

The  literature  of  the  Sunday  school  steadily  grows,  and 
there  has  just  now  been  added  to  it  a  very  practical  book 
entitled  Worship  in  the  Sunday  school,  by  Dr.  Hugh  Harts- 
horne,  instructor  in  religious  education  in  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  The  author's  treatment  of  the  subject 
deals  with  two  main  principles,  namely,  the  social  function 
in  worship  and  the  place  of  feeling  in  worship.  There  is 
much  in  the  book  to  challenge  careful  study.  (Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1913.     210  p.     $1.50.) 

To  the  American  Citizens  Series  there  had  been  added  a 
book  full  of  stimulus  and  suggestion  entitled  Organized 
democracy,  by  Frederick  A.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Cleveland  is 
under  a  good  many  theoretical  illusions  as  to  what  is  meant 
by  democratic  government,  but  he  is  firm  and  clear  on  ques- 
tions of  practical  organization  and  efficiency  in  public 
work.  The  book  suffers  somewhat  from  a  certain  positive- 
ness  of  thought  and  expression,  but  it  should  not  be  over- 
lookt.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  191 3. 
479  p.     $2.50.) 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Thoughts  upon  Two  educational  writers  of  the  first  im- 
educational  dis-  portance  have  recently  been  discussing  the 
'^°°*^°^  educational  discontent  that  is  understood  to 

prevail  in  England.  Vice- Chancellor  Sadler  of  Leeds  Uni- 
versity and  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  President  of  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  have  both  written  highly  instructive  papers 
on  this  general  subject.  Dr.  Sadler,  true  to  his  philosophic 
training  and  his  optimistic  temperament,  looks  behind  the 
more  superficial  signs  and  tendencies  of  the  moment  and 
points  for  encouragement  to  the  deeper  movements  which 
these  sometimes  represent  but  more  often  conceal.  He 
points  out  for  example  that  when  Jacques-Delcraze  came  to 
England  a  year  ago  the  largest  halls  could  scarcely  hold  the 
number  of  teachers  who  wished  to  hear  him.  Mr.  Edmund 
Holmes,  who  is  described  by  Dr.  Sadler  as  the  Gordon  Craig 
of  English  educational  literature,  finds  an  audience  upon  a 
scale  which  Matthew  Arnold  in  his  Hfe  time  utterly  failed 
to  find. 

The  chaos  of  Enghsh  education  that  is  so  much  talked 
about,  Dr.  Sadler  asserts  to  be  a  cheerful  chaos.  The  con- 
fusion that  is  pointed  to  he  ascribes  not  to  decay,  but  to 
growth.  He  insists  that  so  far  from  EngUsh  teachers  as  a 
mass  being  at  the  present  time  disheartened  about  their 
work  or  disillusioned  about  their  lot,  there  never  has  been  a 
time  within  living  memory  when  so  many  of  them  were  en- 
thusfastic  about  their  work  or  so  willing  to  give  unsparingly 
of  the  leisure  of  their  holidays  to  self-training  and  for  study. 

Mr.  Benson  writes  in  a  similar  vein.  He  finds  the  pre- 
vailing educational  discontent  to  be  intelHgent,  sympa- 
thetic and  even  good  natured.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  he 
offers  concrete  evidence  of  his  belief. 
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Sound  common  The  intelligent  citizenship  of  the  country 
s^°^®  is  under  a  new  obHgation  to  Dr.    Charles 

W.  Eliot.  The  reason  is  contained  in  the  following  brief 
article  which  recently  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times: 

"Charles  F.  Pender,  of  the  Trolleymen's  Union,  received 
this  morning  a  reply  from  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  former 
President  of  Harvard  University,  to  a  letter  he  wrote  him 
a  short  time  ago,  asking  why  he  had  taken  such  a  dislike  to 
trades  unions.  Mr.  Pender,  in  his  letter,  made  note  of  the 
fact  that  these  organizations  had  brought  happiness  to  the 
working  class  because  of  shorter  hours,  increased  wages 
and  better  conditions. 

"Dr.  Eliot's  answer  follows: 

"  'Cambridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  5,  1914. 
Dear  Sir : — 

I  agree  with  you  that  trades  unions  have  raised  wages  and 
shortened  hours,  and  that  collective  bargaining  in  some  in- 
dustries has  been  decidedly  advantageous  to  the  working 
people.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  factory  system 
has  been  greatly  improved  in  the  course  of  the  last  hundred 
years  thru  the  war  waged  by  the  trades  unions  against  em- 
ployers and  managers,  and  that  it  needed,  and  still  needs, 
improvement. 

My  objections  to  the  trades  unions  are  altogether  educa- 
tional and  moral.  They  seem  to  me  to  have  had  a  bad 
effect  on  the  character  and  happiness  of  their  members, 
because  of  certain  methods  which  they  have  used  and  are 
still  using.  The  first  of  these  objectionable  methods  is  the 
habitual  use  of  violence  against  persons  and  property  to 
gain  their  ends.  The  second  is  the  limited  output.  The 
third  is  the  uniform  wage,  aUke  for  all  journeymen  without 
regard  to  age  or  skill.  The  fourth  is  the  disregard  of  con- 
tracts— their  own  contracts,  and  contracts  which  employers 
or  managers  have  entered  into  with  owners  or  consumers, 
but  have  not  yet  fulfilled. 

The  first  and  last  of  these  practises  are  grave  violations 
of  the  universal  moral  sense.     The  second  and  third  rob 
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the  workingman  of  strong  motives  for  self-improvement 
and  make  it  probable  that  he  will  do  no  hearty,  zealous, 
faithful  work.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  impossible  to 
be  happy  in  the  life-work,  for  there  is  no  happy,  contented 
work  except  that  done  with  good  will,  generous  zeal,  and 
loyalty. 

I  can  not  agree  with  you  that  the  trades  unions  have 
brought  happiness  to  any  working  men.  Higher  wages, 
shortened  hours,  better  clothes,  and  more  meat  do  not 
necessarily  contribute  to  genuine  happiness  any  more  than 
the  luxuries  of  the  rich  do.  Happiness  and  content  are 
states  of  mind.  Is  it  not  perfectly  plain  that  in  our  country 
trades  unionists  are  not  really  happy  as  a  matter  of 
fact  ?  To  my  thinking  they  never  will  be  so  long  as  they  get 
no  satisfaction  in  their  daily  work.  It  is  the  grudging 
spirit  in  which  they  work  which  prevents  them  from  getting 
any  content  out  of  their  work  for  a  livelihood. 

All  well-read,  thinking  people  believe  that  the  progress 
of  civilization  depends  on  universal,  steady,  productive 
labor ;  the  unions  seem  to  believe  that  the  less  one  works  the 
better. 

Altho  profit-sharing  is  not  applicable  in  all  industries,  I 
see  in  sound  methods  of  profit-sharing  one  mode  of  escape 
from  the  deplorable  effects  of  trades  union  teachings;  for 
just  profit-sharing  will  put  to  employer  and  employed  alike 
precisely  the  same  motive  for  faithful,  generous,  cooperative 
industry,  and  for  successful  productiveness.  No  profit- 
sharing  method  will  work  which  does  not  turn  out  to  be  in 
the  long  run  profitable  alike  to  employer  and  employed,  to 
owner  and  wage  earner,  to  capital  and  labor. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Chari.es  W.  Eliot.'  " 


Incautious  phil-       One  of  the  perplexing  and  distressing  hap- 
anthropy  penings  of  our  time  is  the  ease  and  readiness 

with  which  the  names  and  patronage  of  important  persons, 
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both  men  and  women,  are  secured  for  undertakings  pro- 
fessedly philanthropic  of  which  these  patrons  know  little 
or  nothing.  For  some  years  past  the  work  of  the  George 
Junior  Republic  at  Freeville,  New  York,  has  been  widely 
advertised  and  heartily  commended  by  persons  in  whose 
names  and  reputations  the  public  has  well-deserved  confi- 
dence. It  now  appears,  however,  that  mismanagement 
and  actual  scandal  have  attended  operations  of  this  institu- 
tion for  a  long  time  past.  To  those  who  are  in  doubt  on 
this  point  we  commend  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  George  Junior  Republic,  submitted 
to,  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties of  New  York  at  its  meeting  of  December  17,  1913.  The 
reading  of  this  well-written  and  convincing  report  will  open 
the  eyes  of  a  good  many  persons  to  the  fact  that  all  that  is 
called  philanthropic  is  not  philanthropy  and  that  a  certain 
kind  of  sentimentality  concerning  self-government  ma}^  be 
pushed  to  the  point  where  it  becomes  a  cloak  for  gross  im- 
morality. The  recommendations  of  the  Special  Committee 
are  definite  and  precise  and,  if  followed  out,  the  George  Junior 
Republic  may  yet  be  rescued  from  the  disrepute  into  which 
it  has  fallen  owing  to  mismanagement,  neglect  and  unsound 
principles. 


Sound  sense  Not  long  ago  Dr.  Charles  L.  Dana,  the  well- 

from  Dr.  Dana  known  neurologist,  delivered  an  address 
before  the  Schoolmasters'  Association  of  New  York  City  and 
vicinity  that  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  hearers,  and 
that  has  been  widely  discust  in  the  newspapers.  Dr.  Dana 
swept  away  in  short  order  a  good  many  of  the  fogs  and  mists 
that  are  the  familiar  accompaniment  of  present-day  educa- 
tional discussion.  In  particular  he  disposed  of  the  notion 
that  American  schoolboys  are  compelled  to  work  so  hard 
as  to  result  in  nerv^ous  or  mental  breakdown.  Dr.  Dana 
stated  positively  that  in  thirty  years'  medical  experience 
he  could  recall  only  one  case  of  a  boy  in  a  secondary  school 
who  broke  down  from  overstudy,  and  that  in  this  case  the 
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foundation  of  the  trouble  was  a  weakness  of  the  eyes.  Dr. 
Dana  went  on  to  say  that  he  knew  of  no  group  of  human 
beings  except  college  students  whose  minds  were  less  over- 
taxed than  schoolboys.  He  asserted,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  main  trouble  with  the  secondary  schools  was  that  they 
did  not  break  the  boys  down  enough.  He  pointed  to  the 
familiar  fact  that  as  compared  with  the  continent  of  Europe 
the  American  boy  is  two  years  behind  in  the  educational 
race,  and  he  asks  if,  as  the  Binet-Simon  scale  assumes,  chil- 
dren who  are  three  years  behind  in  mental  age  are  feeble- 
minded, what  is  Ukely  to  happen  to  the  rising  generation 
of  America?  He  added,  moreover,  that  if  in  the  American 
college  this  retardation  is  increasing,  it  follows  that  the 
American  college  men  are  aheady  in  the  feeble-minded 
classes  as  measured  by  the  Binet-Simon  tests. 

Dr.  Dana  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  American 
school  year  has  from  900  to  1,000  school  hours,  that  it  has 
from  185  to  200  school  days,  and  that  the  length  of  the  school 
day  is  roughly  five  hoiu-s.  With  this  he  compared  the  Ger- 
man school  year  of  1400  hours,  roughly  500  hours  more  than 
the  American,  and  its  270  school  days.  He  pointed  once 
more  to  the  well-known  fact  that  the  European  boy  is  at 
the  age  of  ten  taken  hold  of  and  made  to  work  steadily  and 
intensively,  while  the  American  boy,  being  able  to  do  the 
same  if  made  to,  but  being  under  no  compulsion,  falls  into 
retardation,  lack  of  interest  and  superficiality. 

Dr.  Dana  insisted  that  all  this  has  happened  "largely 
because  the  American  schoolboy  is  trained  as  a  very  tender 
plant.  He  is  not  allowed  to  work  more  than  five  days  in 
the  week  and  not  over  four  or  five  hours  each  day.  He  is 
not  allowed,  unless  he  is  behind,  to  work  during  vacations 
and  at  the  slightest  indisposition  he  is  put  to  bed.  There 
is  a  sort  of  sickly  sentimentality  toward  the  growing  boy  on 
the  part  of  American  parents. 

'"Good  morning,  mother,'  says  the  grouchy  youth. 
'What  can  I  do  for  you,  my  darling?'  says  the  mother. 
This  attitude  of  anxious  caress  is  kept  up  toward  the  boy 
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during  all  his  growing  and  educational  years.  The  idea  is 
prevalent  that  study  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  furnish  the 
t)oy,  that  hard  mental  work  should  be  given  to  him  only 
under  the  most  careful  conditions  and  should  be  taken  from 
him  at  the  least  excuse." 

Dr.  Dana  told  of  the  town  in  Massachusetts  where  on 
rainy  days  the  school  bell  rings  to  inform  the  children  that 
they  need  not  go  to  school.  He  pointed  out  that  "the  brain 
is  the  best-protected  organ  of  the  body.  It  is  enclosed  in 
a  solid  case  which  resists  the  ordinary  raps  and  bumps  of 
the  world.  This  organ  and  all  of  its  tissues  rest  for  one- 
third  of  the  day,  while  all  of  the  other  organs,  even  the 
muscles,  are  doing  something  every  hour.  It  receives  more 
blood  per  cubic  centimeter  than  any  other  organ.  As  it  is 
protected  anatomically  by  its  hard  case  it  is  also  protected 
physiologically  by  the  sense  of  ennui  and  the  feeling  of 
fatigue  and  the  absolute  refusal  to  work  when  it  is  tired. 
It  is  an  organ  which  more  than  any  other  responds  to  exer- 
cise and  training  and  has  within  it  more  potentialities  of 
development  than  any  other  tissue." 

Dr.  Dana  contrasted  the  European  idea  of  education  with 
the  American  idea  by  saying  that  the  former  is  that  after 
the  age  of  ten  a  child  is  able  to  do  hard  work  and  ought  to, 
while  the  latter  is  that  the  child  is  able  to  do  some  work  and 
ought  to  be  persuaded  to.     What  can  be  done  about  it? 


„,  The  Missoulian,  which  as  one  might  expect 

The  newspapers        .  .         ,  ,  ,  , 

IS  printed  at  Missoula,  Montana,  has  re- 
cently called  attention  to  an  interesting  experiment  con- 
ducted by  it  in  trying  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  local 
news  to  local  people.  In  at  least  one  striking  instance  it 
came  upon  what  it  calls  a  pronounced  case  of  astigmatism 
in  the  matter  of  relative  news  matter.  It  appears  that  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Montana  Legislature  $6,000  was  appro- 
priated to  establish  fellowships  and  scholarships  at  the 
University  of  Montana.     It  was  recently  announced  that 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year  there  would  be 
offered  to  young  men  and  women  of  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana a  certain  specified  number  of  graduate  fellowships  and 
undergraduate  scholarships  and  scholarships  in  the  Schools 
of  Law  and  Education.  The  Montana  papers  disgusted 
the  Missonlian  by  giving  the  matter  no  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  Nine-tenths  of  the  Montana  newspapers  did  not 
mention  the  matter  at  all,  while  their  columns  were  filled 
with  murders,  arrests,  defalcations,  divorce  suits,  and  the 
weight  of  local  pigs.  The  Missoulian  is  disheartened,  but 
it  would  be  still  more  so  if  it  were  published  in  New  York, 
Boston  or  Chicago. 


The  politics  of  to-  There  is  a  state  in  this  Union  called  Oregon, 
^^^  with  a  population  of  about  700,000,  in  which 

a  good  many  political  antics  have  been  cut  up  during  recent 
years.  One  result  has  been  to  deprive  Oregon  of  reputa- 
tion and  to  gain  for  it  notoriety.  It  is  represented  in  part 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  a  person  named  Harry 
Lane  who  was  born  at  Portland,  Oregon,  in  1855,  who  was 
graduated  from  Willamette  University  in  1876  and  who  is  a 
physician.  Mr.  Lane  presumably  owes  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  to  the  newer  and  much-lauded  political  methods. 

We  submit  without  further  comment  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Congressional  Record  of  January  31,  1914. 
The  speaker  was  Senator  Lane,  of  Oregon,  and  we  should  be 
glad  to  be  advised  whether  there  is  any  sense  of  shame  or 
political  responsibility  left  among  the  people  of  the  State 
which  sent  him  to  the  Senate. 

' '  A  short  time  ago  there  died  one  of  the  greatest  financiers 
of  the  country,  who  is  said  to  have  dug  the  entrails  out  of 
the-  New  Haven  Railroad  system.  Talk  about  'wolfing 
Wall  Street ! '  The  process  of  wolfing  had  been  practised 
on  the  people  of  New  England,  widows,  orphans  and  trust 
funds,  to  the  tune  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  by  the 
largest  firm  of  financiers  in  this  country,  that  of  the  late- 
lamented  J.  P.  Morgan,  who  is  said  to  have  manipulated 
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that  affair.  Those  affairs,  if  the  truth  be  told,  are  abso- 
lutely as  criminal  and  as  barefaced  thefts  as  were  ever  prac- 
tised on  a  community,  yet  he  is  reported  to  have  said  before 
he  died  that  he  relied  upon,  and  that  his  great  desire  was  to 
have  his  son  continue  to  disseminate  the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion and  the  washing  away  of  sins  thru  the  blood  of  the 
blessed  Redeemer ;  and  then  he  reached  down  in  his  hip  pocket 
and  pulled  out  a  harp  and  lit  out  for  the  gates  of  Paradise, 
where  I  suspect  St.  Peter  reached  behind  a  post  and  met  him 
with  a  baseball  bat." 


Training  rural  The    lowa    State    Teachers    College    at 

teachers  in  Iowa        r^    j         t-«^  n  1  •   1      1  1 

Cedar    Palls,    which    has    long   enjoyed    an 

enviable  reputation  both  for  scholarship  and  professional 
skill,  has  organized  a  department  of  rural  education  and 
gone  to  work  at  the  problem  of  improving  the  rural  school 
teacher.  The  rural  schools  of  the  country  surrounding 
Cedar  Falls  are  available  as  demonstration  schools.  They 
receive  special  equipment  and  supervision  from  an  ofhcer 
who  is  professor  of  rural  education  on  the  faculty  of  Teach- 
ers College.  All  the  duties  of  the  pupils  at  home  in  con- 
nection with  the  household  and  with  the  farm  constitute 
a  part  of  the  regular  credit  work  of  the  year.  This  inter- 
esting experiment  will  be  watched  with  close  attention, 
for  if  it  works  out  well  in  practise  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  followed  and  imitated  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  plan  adopted  appears  to  be  well  adapted 
to  reach  and  to  satisfy  the  chief  need  of  the  rural  schools 
and  bring  the  instruction  there  given  in  close  touch  and 
cooperation  with  the  home  and  farm  life  of  the  children. 

Thoughts  of  men  "  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doctrine  more 
who  think  fa^g^l   ^Q   ^he   root   principle   of   democratic 

government  than  that  it  should  consist  of  the  constant 
amehoration,  at  great  expense  to  the  community,  of  the 
social  conditions  of  the  less-favoured  classes  of  the  country, 
at  the  sole  and  exclusive  expense  of  the  other  classes." — Mr. 
AsQUiTH,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  12,  19 13. 
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"The  present  heads  of  Government  Scientific  Bureaus  at 
Washington  are  starting  a  crusade  for  a  great  National 
University  to  have  its  seat  there.  It  may  do  very  well  for  a 
beginning,  but  after  ten  or  fifteen  years  no  professor  would 
be  anything  but  a  political  demagogue  and  it  would  be  the 
worst  thing  for  science  and  for  the  existing  universities,  of 
which  there  are  too  many  already,  to  have  official  science 
get  a  stronger  foothold  and  have  greater  influence  than  it 
already  has.  It  has  killed  all  individuality  in  geology, 
the  professors  of  geology  in  the  United  States  being,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  satellites  of  the  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  United  States." — From  a  letter  written  by 
Alexander  Agassiz  to  Professor  Huxley,  printed  in  "Letters 
and  Recollections  of  Alexander  Agassiz,"  by  G.  R.  Agassiz. 


We  should  be  glad  to  know  that  American  teachers  were 
taking  advantage  of  the  arrangements  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Ministry  of  Pubhc  Instruction  in  Spain  to 
conduct  holiday  courses  for  foreigners  at  Madrid.  During 
the  summer  of  19 14  these  courses  will  be  given  from  July  3 
to  August  22.  Special  stress  will  be  laid  upon  the  prac- 
tical character  of  the  work  given.  Instruction  will  cover 
the  Spanish  language  as  well  as  Spanish  literature,  history 
and  art.  Those  who  plan  to  teach  Spanish,  as  well  as  those 
who  wish  to  broaden  their  knowledge  and  culture,  will  find 
these  courses  of  the  greatest  value.  Information  may  be 
had  by  addressing  the  Secretario  de  la  Junta  para  Ampliacion 
de  Bstudios,  Plaza  de  Bilbao,  6,  Madrid,  Spain. 


The  attention  of  all  subscribers  of  the  Educational  Review  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  hereafter  written  notice  of  the  date  at 
which  subscriptions  are  to  expire  will  not  be  sent  from  the  office 
of  publication.  The  printed  label,  containing  the  address  to  which 
each  copy  of  the  Review  is  mailed,  will  hereafter  include  the 
date  of  the  expiry  of  each  subscription.  This  will  be  regarded  as 
adequate  notice  to  subscribers.  All  changes  of  address  must  be 
promptly  reported  to  the  office  of  publication  in  order  to  insure 
the  delivery  of  the  Review. 
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BERGSON  AND  EDUCATION^ 
Humanity  learns  in  spite  of  itself.  Whether  it  turn 
against  or  welcome  a  thinker,  a  reformer,  an  invention, 
or  a  custom,  it  is  inevitably  influenced  by  each.  This  is 
partly  because  humanity,  maybe  unconsciously,  is  in  a 
sense  prepared  for  and  in  part  recognizes  what  comes, 
since  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  are  as  much  a  product  of 
their  times  as  moulders  of  them;  they  but  gather  together 
and  weave  into  another  garment  of  Truth  the  single  threads 
that  others  may  have  spun,  a  garment  being  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  a  number  of  threads.  And  the  garment 
that  Prof.  Bergson  has  woven  will  have  the  fate  of  all  such 
garments — the  fate  of  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species,  which, 
greeted  on  many  sides  with  animosity,  has  influenced  all 
thought  since  its  publication.  Bergson's  philosophy  will 
permeate  the  ideas  of  the  twentieth  century  slowly  and 
surely,  and  it  may  be  in  the  wide  realms  of  reHgion  and  edu- 
cation that  its  influence  will  have  most  effect.  Whether 
the  philosophy  is  verbally  accepted  or  rejected,  it  is  unes- 
capable. 

"The  future,"  says  Bergson,-  "seems  to  belong  to  a 
philosophy  which  will  take  into  account  the  whole  of  what 
is  given."  And  so  the  future  will  give  an  education  to  the 
whole  personality  and  take  into  account  more  than  intel- 

^  Reprinted,   by  permission,   from  the  London  Journal  of  Education. 
^  In  the  Hibhert  Journal,  October,  191 1. 
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lect  and  memory.  At  present  there  is  no  central,  generally 
recognized  aim  in  education  towards  which  all  its  branches 
should  converge,  and  it  fails  thru  not  being  one  great 
whole  leading  on  to  after-Hfe.  Roughly  speaking,  educa- 
tion may  be  said  to  have  reached  the  third  stage  in  its 
development.  It  was  at  first  based  solely  on  authority, 
and  what  was  taught  was  to  be  accepted  because  the  in- 
structor— whether  professor,  pope,  priest,  book,  church,  or 
custom — said  so.  DisbeHef  was  a  crime;  the  intellect  was 
to  be  kept  within  bounds.  But,  in  his  Essay  concerning 
human  understanding,  Locke  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
second  stage  when  he  says  that  children  should  be  trained 
to  exercise  their  intelUgence  instead  of  relying  blindly  on 
authority;  logical  reason  was  to  be  the  guide  now.  And 
the  intellect  has  been  trained  by  geometry,  by  organized 
science  teaching,  and  by  various  other  artifices.  But  the 
third  stage  has  scarcely  begun;  glimpses  are  seen  of  what 
it  may  be  in  certain  American  schools,  in  the  Montessori 
method,  in  so-called  "free  discipHne"  schools,  and  in  the 
feeling  of  some  teachers  of  all  grades  that  something  is 
wanting.  That  something  is  Life  in  its  most  comprehen- 
sive sense. 

To  the  present  dissatisfaction  in  the  educational  circles 
where  more  than  syllabuses  or  examinations  or  conven- 
tions are  thought  on,  Bergson  has,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
a  strong  and  leading  message.  It  would  be  weU  to  consider 
the  chief  aspects  of  his  philosophy  which  can  greatly  in- 
fluence education  and  its  methods.  In  general  the  ten- 
dency of  education  at  present  is  to  set  free  the  child  and  to 
encourage  spontaneity,  naturalness,  and  the  exercise  of 
all  its  faculties.  A  study  of  Bergson's  philosophy  as  ex- 
pounded in  his  written  works^  emphasizes  the  need  of  culti- 
vating feeling  and  will  in  addition  to  intellect,  of  giving  the 
power  of  appreciation  for  the  full  realm  of  art  as  well 
as  for  the  wonders  of  science,  and  of  allowing  scope  for 
initiative  at  every  stage. 

^  Time  and  free  will,  Matter  and  memory,  and  esjiecially   Creative  evolu- 
tion. 
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The  theory  of  duration  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  produce 
a  complete  change  in  the  method  of  testing  the  results  of 
teaching.  At  present  this  is  done  by  examinations,  which 
are  an  evil  that  vitiates  the  whole  problem.  Duration  has 
been  called  Bergson's  secret,  and  it  is  what  he  means  by 
real  time — not  the  time  that  is  measured  with  hours  and 
minutes  that  can  be  separated  one  from  the  other,  for  this 
time  is  only  another  form  of  space. ^  Duration  has  no  re- 
lation to  number — it  is  qualitative,  not  quantitative,  and 
is  an  evolution  of  consciousness  rather  than  an  increasing 
quantity  formed  by  the  addition  of  states  of  consciousness. 
Each  succeeding  state  of  consciousness  permeates  all  the 
preceding  ones  and  can  not  be  separated  from  them  with- 
out causing  a  real  change  in  its  meaning.  Duration  thus 
denotes  a  unity  that  can  not  be  subdivided:  it  is  a  pure 
heterogeneity  within  which  there  are  no  distinct  qualities. 
Duration  is  within  ourselves  and  implies  succession,  the  in- 
terpenetration  of  our  states  of  consciousness.  Thus,  con- 
sciousness never  goes  thru  the  same  state  twice;  a  feeling, 
the  second  time  it  is  felt,  is  different,  if  only  by  its  being 
felt  the  second  time.  Our  consciousness  is  a  continual 
growth.  The  teacher  produces  states  of  consciousness, 
each  of  which  permeates  the  result  of  all  the  previous 
states  and  gradually  helps  to  build  a  character,  a  life. 
"What  is  our  character,"  says  Bergson,"  "if  not  the  con- 
densation of  the  history  we  have  lived?  .  It  is 
with  our  entire  past,  including  the  original  bent  of  our 
souls,  that  we  desire,  act,  and  will."  And  how  can  a 
written  answer  to  a  question  test  states  of  consciousness? 
In  the  idea  that  we  use  the  whole  of  our  Uved  experience  in 
acting,  that  our  personality  is  the  actual  synthesis  of  our 
past  states,  lies,  as  a  corollary,  the  importance  of  giving 
children  or  pupils  of  all  ages  experiences  that  will  be  of 
benefit,  since  every  experience  has  its  effect,  and  character 
is  being  continually  created.  Increase  of  sensitiveness 
and  more  delicate  handhng  of  young  minds  will  be  the  re- 

*  Time  and  free  will,  Chapter  II. 
^  Creative  evolution.  Chapter  I. 
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suit  of  a  nearer  realization  of  the  meaning  of  real  time, 
whatever  name  may  be  given  to  it.  A  teacher  who  under- 
stands that  an  identically  same  feeling  can  never  recur 
will  be  solicitous  that  all  the  influences  moulding  his  charges 
should  be  of  a  kind  to  produce  desirable  states  of  conscious- 
ness and  will  not  attempt  to  "test"  his  teaching  and  effect 
by  examinations. 

It  is,  however,  Bergson's  doctrine  of  the  intellect  and 
injtuition  that  gives  scope  for  reforming  or  developing 
educational  methods,  here,  perhaps,  more  than  in  any 
part  of  his  philosophy.  There  is  no  depreciation  of  the 
intellect  in  his  theory,  but  he  demonstrates  that  it  is  mainly 
fit  for  action  and  is  chiefly  skilful  in  dealing  with  matter. 
When  it  attempts  to  comprehend  life  and  movement  it 
fails.  The  intellect  is  but  one  deposit  of  the  evolutionary 
movement,  and  therefore  it  can  not  grasp  the  whole  move- 
ment; life  transcends  the  intellect,  and  therefore  can  not 
be  fully  understood  by  it."  In  the  one  place  where  he 
mentions  education,  Bergson  speaks  of  it  in  connection 
with  the  limitations  of  the  intellect : 

"We  see  that  the  intellect,  so  skilful  in  dealing  with  the 
inert,  is  awkward  the  moment  it  touches  the  living. 
Whether  it  wants  to  treat  the  life  of  the  body  or  the  Hfe 
of  the  mind,  it  proceeds  with  the  rigor,  the  stiffness,  and 
the  brutality  of  an  instrument  not  designed  for  such  use. 
The  history  of  hygiene  or  of  pedagogy  teaches  as  much  in 
this  matter.  When  we  think  of  the  cardinal,  urgent,  and 
constant  need  we  have  to  preserve  our  bodies  and  to  raise 
our  souls,  of  the  special  facilities  given  to  each  of  us  in  this 
field  to  experiment  continually  on  ourselves,  and  on  others, 
of  the  palpable  injury  by  which  the  wrongness  of  a  medical 
or  pedagogical  practise  is  both  made  manifest  and  pun- 
ished at  once,  we  are  amazed  at  the  stupidity,  and  especially 
at  the  persistence  of  errors."^ 

The  error  consists  not  only  in  using  intellect  alone  to 
solve  educational  problems,  but  also  in  training  and  en- 

^  For  the  nature  of  intellect,  see  Creative  evolution,  Chapter  II. 
'  Creative  evolution,  pages  173-4. 
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couraging  pupils  themselves  to  use  the  intellect  alone. 
Self-conscious  instinct — i.  e.  intuition — should  also  play 
its  part,  and  thus  the  whole  consciousness,  which  consists 
of  intellect  combined  with  intuition,  would  be  practised 
and  evolved.  According  to  Bergson,  there  remains  around 
the  intellect  a  vague  nebulosity  which  is  made  of  the  very 
substance  out  of  which  has  been  formed  the  luminous 
nucleus  known  as  the  intellect  and  which  possesses  certain 
powers  complementary  to  the  intellect.  We  have  only  an 
indistinct  feeling  of  these  powers  within  om-selves,  but  they 
become  more  distinct  when  seen  at  work  in  evolution.^ 
Intelligence  and  instinct  are  tm-ned  in  opposite  directions — 
the  one  towards  matter,  the  other  towards  life.  The  differ- 
ence between  them  is  formulated  thus:  "There  are  things, 
that  intelligence  alone  is  able  to  seek,  by  which,  by  itself, 
it  will  never  find.  These  things  instinct  alone  could  find, 
but  it  will  never  seek  them."^ 

But  it  is  futile  to  ask,  How,  then,  can  intuition  be  trained? 
for  the  question  itself  savors  of  the  intellect.  There  can 
be  no  rules  for  training  intuition;  it  can  only  be  left  free  to 
grow,  and  not  represt  and  distrusted.  If  this  principle  is 
adopted  in  education,  far  less  of  rigidity  must  result.  Much 
fewer  repressive  school  rules  will  be  made,  and  textbooks 
will  greatly  alter  their  character.  Class  Usts  and  prizes 
will  go,  for  both  imply  that  intellectual  or  memory  work 
is  the  most  important  affair  in  school  life.  Science  will 
still  keep  its  authority  (it  will  probably  be  taught  more 
artistically),  but  its  limitations  will  be  taught  as  well, 
and  its  domain  will  not  extend  beyond  matter.  Feeling, 
attitude,  aim  will  be  regarded  of  at  least  as  much  value 
as  intellectual  attainments.     Analysing,  tabulating,  formu- 

*  Bergson  says  of  the  development  of  intellect  and  instinct:  "The 
cardinal  error  which,  from  Aristotle  onwards,  has  vitiated  most  of  the  philoso- 
phies of  Nature  is  to  see  in  vegetative,  instinctive,  and  rational  life  three 
successive  degrees  of  the  development  of  the  one  and  the  same  tendency, 
whereas  they  are  three  divergent  directions  of  an  activity  that  split  up  as  it 
grew.  The  difference  between  them  is  not  a  difference  of  intensity,  nor  more 
generally,  of  degree,  but  of  kind." — Creative  evolution,  page  142. 

^  Creative  evolution,  page  159. 
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lating  will  still  be  practised,  but  in  a  lesser  degree,  while 
imagination  and  sensitiveness  to  the  spirit  of  a  subject  will 
claim  more  time.  Intellect  tends  to  settlement  and  con- 
vention, while  intuition  tends  to  freedom  and  spontaneity. 
It  is  by  encouraging  spontaneity  and  not  crushing  indi- 
viduality that  a  more  true  psychology  can  be  learned. 
At  present  our  ignorance  of  the  mind's  workings,  the  inner 
feelings,  and  real  motives,  especially  of  young  people,  is 
lamentable.  The  admonition  know  thyself  is  as  necessary 
today  as  in  classic  times,  and  know  thy  pupils  is  an  indis- 
pensable maxim  in  education  that  is  to  be  of  any  worth. 

Connected  with  the  idea  of  spontaneity  is  that  of  crea- 
tive activity.  If  a  child's  initiative  is  not  dulled  or  re- 
proved— and  it  takes  but  little  to  blunt  or  repulse  the  an- 
tennae of  a  young  soul — then  it  will  evolve  into  individual 
creation  and  art,  and  "there  is  no  greater  joy  than  that  of 
feeling  oneself  a  creator,"  and  "whatever  joy  is,  creation 
has  been."^°  This  joy  in  creation  should  have  its  way  in 
education  as  in  all  other  spheres.  Let  the  young  soul  go 
along  its  own  bypaths,  for  the  hills  of  attainment  can  be 
reached  by  other  ways  than  the  parched  high  road:  and  if 
the  teacher  gives  a  direction  occasionally  the  pupil  will 
travel  faster  than  if  he  were  continually  being  driven.  Every 
encouragement  towards  creation  is  an  encouragement 
towards  one  of  the  true  ends  of  life,  which  can  be  exprest 
in  Bergson's  words  thus: 

"If,  then,  in  every  province  the  triumph  of  life  is  exprest 
by  creation,  ought  we  not  to  think  that  the  ultimate  reason 
of  human  life  is  a  creation  which,  in  distinction  from  that 
of  the  artist  or  man  of  science,  can  be  pursued  at  every 
moment  and  by  all  men  alike;  I  mean  the  creation  of  self 
by  self,  the  continual  enrichment  of  personality  by  elements 
which  it  does  not  draw  from  outside,  but  causes  to  spring 
forth  from  itself." 

"We  are  creating  ourselves   continually     .  to  exist 

"  Bergson,  in  the  Hibhert  Journal,  October,  1911. 
*•  Hibbert  Journal,  October,  1 9 1 1 . 
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is  to  change,  to  change  is  to  mature,  to  mature  is  to  go  on 
•creating  oneself  endlessly.  "^^ 

Life,  consciousness,  imply  a  need  of  creation,  but  merely 
literary  essays,  overmuch  direction  in  science,  lessons, 
the  instilling  of  many  facts,  the  learning  "by  heart"  for 
the  sake  of  examinations,  are  not  conducive  to  the  expan- 
sion of  any  creative  faculty. 

The  only  way  of  developing  what  Bergson  calls  the 
^'potentialities  without  number"  of  human  consciousness, 
and  to  reach  the  "infinite  horizon"  opening  before  us,  is 
by  not  depending  so  much  on  past  standards  (while  acknowl- 
•edging  their  value  then),  but  by  looking  more  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  future.  He  says  we  are  essentially  drawn 
and  inclined  towards  the  future  because  we  are  creatures 
■of  action,  and  every  action  is  like  a  leap  into  the  future — 
into  the  next  moment.  Indeed,  he  regards  consciousness 
as  a  hyphen  between  the  immediate  past  and  the  imme- 
diate future;  it  is  memory,  choice,  creation  all  in  one. 
^'If  we  examine  this  point  more  clearly,  we  shall  find  that 
consciousness  is  the  fight  that  plays  around  the  zone  of 
possible  actions  or  potential  activity  which  surrounds 
the  action  really  performed  by  the  living  being.  "^^ 

So  that,  where  there  is  not  some  kind  of  choice  or  initia- 
tive either  of  thought  or  action,  consciousness  is  apt  to  be 
dulled  and  attention  falls  asleep.  But  the  future  belongs 
to  the  child,  whatever  we  make  him.  The  sum  total  of 
the  actions  of  one  generation  is  the  result  of  the  sum  total 
of  the  innumerable  influences  acting  on  its  childhood; 
those  who  stunt  any  faculty  have  more  responsibility 
than  they  are  aware  of,  for  "every  human  work  in  which 
there  is  invention,  every  voluntary  act  in  which  there  is 
freedom,  every  movement  of  an  organism  that  manifests 
spontaneity,  brings  something  new  into  the  world. "^"^  In 
one  of  his  finest  passages ^^   Bergson  shows  the  responsi- 

^^  Creative  evolution,  pages  7,  8. 

"  For  most  interesting  discussions  on  Consciousness  see  Creative  evolu- 
tion. Chapter  II,  and  Hibbert  Journal,  October,  191 1. 
"  Creative  evolution,  page  152, 
'^  Ibid.,  page  135. 
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bility  of  one  generation  to  the  next,  and  hints  that  in  this 
care  may  He  Hfe's  secret.  He  speaks  of  each  generation 
leaning  over  the  generation  that  shall  follow,  and  of  the 
fact  that  the  living  being  is,  above  all,  a  thorofare.  If,  as 
he  says,  "the  essence  of  life  is  the  movement  by  which  life 
is  transmitted,"  then  also  the  essence  of  education  is  the 
attitude  it  gives  towards  Ufe  and  its  growth.  There  can  be 
infinite  variety  in  the  manifestations  of  life,  and  individuality 
can  admit  of  any  number  of  degrees  and  kinds.  This  im- 
plies that  no  one  ideal  or  standard  can  be  followed  for- 
ever; life  is  growth,  evolution,  unceasing  transformation, 
a  continuous  creation  of  unforseeable  forms.  Unforseeablet 
Therein  lies  its  freedom.  "Harmony,"  says  Bergson, 
"is  rather  behind  us  than  before. "^"^  We  create  the  road  as 
we  travel,  and  can  look  back  on  it  after  having  past  over  it. 
In  that  case  all  is  open  before  us,  and  the  solemn  thought 
emerges  that  the  evolution  and  future  of  humanity  can  be 
guided  by  itself.  Mankind  can  make  of  itself  and  its  en- 
vironment what  it  will;  the  power  and  the  means  lie  in  its 
own  hands.  In  this  idea  of  a  grand  unfinish  there  is  room 
for  courage  and  hope;  there  is  an  exhilaration  and  spur  to 
effort :  there  is  an  increased  need  of  giving  a  worthy  point 
of  view,  moral  in  the  broadest  sense,  to  the  generation  that 
waits  its  turn  to  carry  on  the  slow  raising  of  the  race  to 
forward  its  creative  evolution. 

Into  this  there  comes,  of  course,  the  problem  of  Free 
Will;  but  the  problem  vanishes ^^  as  such  if  the  theory  of 
duration  is  adopted.  The  parts  in  the  discussion  that 
most  concern  education  are  side  issues — e.  g.,  the  affirma- 
tion that  a  psychic  fact  does  not  conform  to  physical  law 
and  can  never  be  exprest  in  terms  of  space.  This  is  a  mes- 
sage that  should  also  speak  against  rigidity  in  teaching, 
against  pigeon-holing  facts,  against  mere  examinations, 
and  should  regard  rather  the  probable  changes  caused  in  a 
pupil's  mind  and  attitude  by  the  manner  in  which  a  subject 
is    handled.     Education    would    accomplish    more    of   real 

'*  Creative  evolution,  page  54. 
''  In  Time  and  free  will. 
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value  were  it  more  psychologically  subtle  in  its  treatment 
of  living  souls. 

Of  course,  many  objections  will  be  brought  forward  to 
show  that  the  foregoing  suggestions  are  impossible.  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  nothing  could  have  seemed 
more  impossible  at  one  time  than  the  abohtion  of  slavery. 
Similarly  the  abohtion  of  rigidity,  convention,  mere  intel- 
lectual training,  etc.,  in  education,  impossible  as  it  may 
seem,  will  come  about  as  surely  as  the  abohtion  of  the  once 
indispensable  "payment  by  results"  has  done.  There  are 
many  and  grave  difficulties  in  the  way,  the  chief  being,  in 
elementary  schools,  the  size  of  the  classes;  in  secondary 
schools,  the  examination  systems;  and,  in  all  schools,  the 
lack  of  a  high  level  of  sensitiveness  and  "personahty"  in 
the  majority  of  the  teachers.  This  is  not  a  reflection  on 
the  teachers'  character — the  majority  are  conscientious  and 
hard  working,  but  they  hve  too  much  in  one  groove  and 
need  more  breadth  of  outlook  and  greater  knowledge  of 
present-day  problems,  for  these  problems  will  have  to 
be  solved  by  their  charges.  The  need  in  a  teacher,  whether 
of  elementary  or  secondary  or  higher  school,  is  not  so  much 
a  university  degree  (tho  knowledge,  of  course,  is  essen- 
tial), as  a  personality  that  sees  more  than  school,  that 
sees  the  world  and  Hfe  as  it  is,  that  is  sincere  in  its  de- 
sire to  make  the  most  of  the  whole  of  each  child,  and  thereby 
to  help  in  the  evolution  of  a  finer  type  of  humanity.  Bril- 
Kant  successes  at  examinations  are  an  altogether  mistaken 
test  of  a  school's  value — its  value  hes  in  the  number  of 
human  beings  it  can  turn  out  who  have  nothing  to  un- 
learn, no  false  standards  to  break  down,  and,  withal,  who 
possess  an  attitude  to  hfe,  work,  and  the  world  that  makes 
them  eager  to  be  of  use.  To  attain  this  time-tables  must 
be  vastly  changed  as  well  as  methods ;  but  such  changes  can 
come  but  gradually.  The  time  allotted  to  various  subjects 
will  be  altered — e.  g.,  much  less  given  to  arithmetic  and  other 
branches  of  mathematics  unless  the  pupil  is  speciahzing, 
more  time  given  to  the  history  of  mankind  (not  dates  and 
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battles  and  kings)  on  the  globe,  its  struggles,  customs, 
ideals.  And  the  method  of  presenting  subjects  will  be 
altered  so  that  the  spirit  and  lesson  of  a  subject  will  be  im- 
bibed rather  than  details  and  facts — e.  g.,  science  teaching 
can  be  made  beautiful  and  a  sense  of  the  wonder  of  the 
world  instilled.  ^^ 

Bergson's  own  method  of  unfolding  his  philosophy  ^^  is 
an  instance  of  the  poetical  expression  that  can  be  given 
to  scientific  thinking;  in  such  artistic  work  there  is  no  dis- 
paragement, but  the  highest  appreciation  of  the  intellect, 
and  yet  there  is  due  proportional  value  apprised  to  other 
life  forces.  "The  philosopher  must  go  farther  than  the 
scientist,  "2°  and  so  must  the  teacher  go  farther  than  the 
instructor.  The  teacher  must  have  before  him  a  central 
aim  towards  which  all  "subjects"  converge, ^^  an  aim 
which  fits  the  pupil  for  life,  not  merely  for  examinations  or 
for  work.  In  subject  methods,  and  aims,  in  size  of  classes, 
and  kinds  of  teachers,  in  "discipline"  too,  much  can  be 
changed  by  a  student  of  Bergson's  philosophy,  and  in 
changing  these  things  he  will  be  but  going  with  the  spirit 
of  the  time. 

Many  teachers  deprecate  the  loosening  of  the  bonds  of 
discipline,  and  do  not  realize  that  effectual  guidance,  not 
prohibitions,  is  the  true  training;  discipline  by  external 
rule  is  far  inferior  to  discipline  imposed  by  the  pupils 
themselves.  The  stereotyped  kind  of  child  that  is  produced 
by  the  thousand  yearly — non-imaginative,  conventional, 
with  little  initiative  or  self-guidance,  is  a  result  of  present- 
day  discipline;  a  comparatively  easy  product  compared 
with  the  natural,  self-ruled,  courageous  young  citizen  of 
the  future.  Efforts  to  imprison  a  child's  mind  and  to  in- 
hibit his  actions  merely  strengthen  his  desire  for  freedom, 
and  when  he  escapes  he  returns  not,  nor  does  he  know  how 

^*  Let  youth  but  know,  by  "Kappa,"  emphasizes  this  point. 
"  Especially  in  Creative  evolution. 
*"  Creative  evolution,  page  390. 

*•  The  best  attempt  at  this  has  been  made  in  a  correlation  scheme  by 
Mr.  F.  J.  Gould,  issued  by  the  Moral  Education  League  in  1912. 
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to  use  his  freedom  worthily.  But  if  he  is  allowed  to  go 
when  a  strain  is  felt — either  on  a  speculative  journey  or 
other  quest  of  interest — and  the  teacher  accompanies  him, 
he  will  return  satisfied.  This  principle  appHes  to  almost 
every  case  of  ordinary  difficulty. 

It  is  true  in  education  as  in  philosophy  that  the  "prob- 
lems which  interest  us  as  human  things  above  all  else,  and 
which  are  for  us  the  vital  problems,  have  very  seldom  been 
squarely  faced."-  The  twentieth  century,  however,  is 
facing  some  of  the  important  problems,  and  side  by  side 
with  the  evolution  of  the  teacher  into  an  enthusiast  for  the 
coming  generation  will  necessarily  go  the  evolution  of  the 
Board  of  Education  into  an  educational  body;  for  as  needs 
become  recognized  attempts  at  providing  for  them  arise. 

No  revolution  can  come,  for  vast  changes  work  slowly, 
using  what  has  been  to  form  what  shall  be.  And  the 
gradual  addition  of  other  considerations  than  intellect 
in  the  question  of  methods  of  education  will  be  but  a  de- 
velopment, already  begun,  of  past  attempts,  at  training 
up  the  child  in  the  way  it  should  go.  Like  all  else  in  our 
human  civilization,  education  is  a  creative  evolution,  and 
forms  its  road  of  progress  as  it  travels. 

E.  M.  White 

''^  Bergson,  Hibbert  Journal,  191 1. 
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THE  LIBRARY  AND  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL^ 
If  some  college  administrator  should  come  to  me  and 
say,  "I  have  just  been  given  $100,000  for  the  improve- 
ment of  my  university  as  a  university — what  shall  I  do 
with  it?"  my  unhesitating  and  immediate  answer  would 
be,  "Spend  it  on  your  library.  If  you  have  a  library,  get 
more  library  and  make  available  what  you  have  by  a  more 
complete  catalog,  by  printed  special  bibliographies,  by  the 
editing  and  reproduction  of  rare  items."  And  I  should 
adhere  to  this  advice  even  in  the  face  of  claims  for  the  new 
gymnasium,  the  administration  building,  the  extension 
department  and  the  stadium. 

To  put  the  matter  briefly,  without  access  to  adequate 
library  facilities,  no  university  is  a  university,  or  in  other 
words,  no  graduate  school  is  a  graduate  school.  For  the 
library  there  is  no  substitute  or  counterfeit.  Nothing  we 
can  hand  over  the  academic  counter  is  just  as  good.  The 
new  building  for  entomology,  a  six  hundred  thousand 
dollar  chemistry  laboratory,  a  new  library  building  or  a 
materials  testing-plant  may  fill  more  space  in  a  catalog 
and  the  student  or  prospective  addition  to  the  faculty 
may  be  imprest  thereby,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
entomology  department  may  need  the  Biologia  Centrali 
Americana  worse  than  it  does  floor  space,  the  Berichte  and 
Ahhandlungen  of  a  single  learned  society  may  save  half  the 
efforts  of  the  chemistry  department  to  do  something  new, 
a  complete  file  of  Engineering  Experiment  Bulletins  may 
put  half  the  equipment  of  the  materials  testing  laboratory 
on  the  scrap  heap  and  a  library  building  that  forces  economy 
in  book-buying  stands  as  a  melancholy  monument  of  the 
possibiUties  it  has  destroyed.     Let  no  one  connected  with 

'  Read  at  the  meeting  of  the   Association   of   American   Universities, 
November  7,  19 13,  at  Urbana,  Illinois. 
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the  promotion  of  graduate  work  deceive  himself — no  single 
thing  is  more  important  in  advanced  work,  that  really 
advances,  than  the  literature  of  the  subject,  be  it  in  the 
sciences,  pure  and  applied,  or  in  the  humanities,  impure 
and  unappUed. 

"Without  access  to  adequate  library  facilities"  was  the 
phrase  with  which  the  above  paragraph  opened.  Access 
and  not  possession  is  the  point  to  be  strest.  A  university 
might  exist  in  Washington,  D.  C,  without  a  library  of  its 
own  so  long  as  the  shelves  of  the  Congressional  Library 
were  open  to  its  students;  New  York  and  Boston  would  be 
noteworthy  library  centers  without  the  fine  collections  of 
Columbia  and  Harvard. 

When  it  comes  to  the  definition  of  the  word  adequate 
one  ought  to  hesitate,  but  to  hesitate  would  mean  a  lost 
opportunity  to  give  discussion  a  starting  point.  What 
is  more  important,  hesitation  in  defining  the  meaning  of 
adequate  library  facilities  for  graduate  work  would  mean 
a  lost  opportunity  to  set  approximate  standards.  Given  a 
reasonably  well-selected  hbrary  of  100,000  volumes,  out- 
side the  professional  collection  for  law,  medicine  and 
pharmacy,  a  college  of  1000  to  1500  students  may  take  care 
■of  its  undergraduate  work  and  expect  to  furnish  the  litera- 
ture for  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  in  ten  or  a 
dozen  departments.  If  the  buying  has  been  concentrated — 
a  thing  rarely  done  within  these  Umits — in  the  field  of  some 
group  such  as  the  biological,  the  physico-chemical-mathe- 
matical or  perhaps  even  the  social  sciences,  or  a  language 
group — a  claim  may  be  made  to  carry  students  farther, 
•even  perhaps  to  the  Doctor's  degree  in  the  fields  of  special 
library  strength.  If  such  a  library  is  not  growing  at  the 
rate  of  five  to  ten  thousand  volumes  a  year,  it  endangers 
if  it  does  not  forfeit  the  generous  rating  given  it  above. 
When  one  speaks  of  a  working  library  of  200,000  it  must 
be  with  respect  and  the  admitted  possibiHties  of  the  Master's 
degree  in  many  fields  and  the  Doctor's  degree  in  ten  or  a 
■dozen  departments  while  recognizing  that  there  can  be  but 
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mediocrity  in  the  literature  of  twice  as  many  more.  To' 
be  even  more  specific  by  putting  down  figures  for  depart- 
ments is  still  more  hazardous,  but  let  me  venture  again. 
There  would  be  some  but  not  many  fields  of  history,  and 
those  limited  in  time  or  area  for  both  American  and  Euro- 
pean history,  in  which  a  history  department  with  15,000 
at  its  command  could  promise  to  see  a  doctorate  candidate 
thru  to  the  bitter  and  better  end.  Harvard  has  in  the 
field  of  the  history  of  each  of  several  foreign  countries  more 
than  is  here  set  down  for  the  whole  subject  of  history.. 
A  classical  department  with  less  than  5,000  volumes  would 
need  to  have  discriminated  in  its  buyings  and  its  selection 
of  subjects  if  it  found  dissertation  material  for  a  doctorate 
candidate.  Graduate  work  in  history  and  the  social 
sciences  for  the  Doctor's  degree  is  possible,  of  course,  but  not 
promising  when  this  group  of  four  departments  are  caring" 
for  their  constituency  of  both  undergraduates  and  graduates. 
on  less  than  30,000  volumes.  The  major  part  of  a  Doctor's 
dissertation  may,  of  course,  be  worked  out  even  in  de- 
partments having  and  depending  upon  such  an  extensive 
literature  as  the  social  sciences  within  the  range  of  rel- 
atively few  books,  but  the  dissertation  is  not  the  only 
thing  which  tests  the  library.  The  candidate  in  a  period 
of  one  to  three  years'  residence  is  supposed  to  be  taking- 
work  with  professors  who  are  themselves  consuming  litera- 
ture and  needing  access  to  something  more  than  the  equip- 
ment for  a  single  piece  of  work  in  a  narrow  field  by  a  solitary 
graduate  student.  In  the  sciences  the  standard  may  be 
established  Avith  somewhat  less  emphasis  upon  collections, 
of  what  has  been  published,  but  with  rather  more  emphasis 
on  the  proportion  of  current  literature,  periodicals,  scientific- 
society  publications,  etc.,  received  in  the  field  of  chemistry^ 
physics,  zoology  or  any  similar  field.  What  we  are  here 
estimating  is  not  the  number  of  books  necessary  for  a 
dissertation,  but  for  graduate  work.  This  phase  of  it  is 
the  one  of  interest  to  our  association,  which  bases  its  mem- 
bership, present  or  prospective,  in  part,  at  least,  upon  the 
opportunities  offered  to  advanced  students. 
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Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  emphasize  what  is  or 
ought  to  be  a  commonplace  of  graduate  school  policy  and 
work,  that  the  hbrary  is  the  one  central  all-important 
institution  making  possible  or  impossible  by  its  strength 
or  its  weakness  real  university  work  by  students  and  in- 
structors alike.  There  is  not  a  graduate  school  dean  or 
instructor  who  has  not  seen  students  leave  for  institutions 
with  better  library  faciUties  than  his  own  or  who  has  not, 
I  hope,  sent  them  elsewhere  when  the  necessity  for  greater 
library  facilities  was  vital  to  the  students'  further  progress. 
There  is  no  university  president  who  has  not  seen  his 
faculty  gain  or  lose  its  strongest  members  because  he  could 
or  could  not  offer  the  library  equipment  they  must  have 
if  they  were  to  be  productive  scholars. 

If  any  graduate  school  or  university  official  is  of  the 
complacent  opinion  that  time  will  remedy  the  weak  spots 
in  his  library,  he  is  blind  and  deaf  to  the  book  market  as  it 
is  today.  Time  may  be  necessary  but  it  is  an  expensive 
element.  The  number  of  sets  of  great  works,  publications 
of  learned  societies,  scientific  periodicals  of  long  standing 
not  already  located  in  some  institutional  library  is  limited. 
In  some  cases  they  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  The  German  professor  with  a  great  library  to  come 
on  the  market  at  his  death  replete  with  long  runs  of  im- 
portant publications  is  almost  an  extinct  species.  The 
second-hand  book  dealers  recognize  this  even  if  university 
officials  do  not.  The  growing  rarity  of  great  fundamental 
sets  together  with  the  active  buying  in  recent  years  by 
certain  American  libraries  is  putting  it  beyond  the  range 
of  possibility  for  a  university  Hbrary  to  be  a  great  library 
if  it  is  not  that  by  the  end  of  the  next  twenty,  perhaps  even 
in  the  next  ten  years.  The  price  of  rare  and  important 
items  is  going  up  annually  or  at  least,  as  I  can  testify  from 
experience,  biennially,  and  it  is  the  old  story  of  the  Sibylline 
books,  as  the  years  go  by  the  sets  are  less  perfect,  less  com- 
plete and  the  price  is  higher.  It  will  of  course  always  be 
possible  to  buy  books  to  the  extent  of  any  probable  library 
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funds,  but  that  may  mean  only  the  accumulation  of  so  many 
volumes,  not  the  making  of  a  library  in  which  you  can 
delve  to  the  bottom  of  a  subject. 

With  the  library,  then,  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
graduate  school,  its  policy  and  administration  and  the 
disposition  of  its  funds  are  matters  of  perpetual  and  serious 
concern  to  all  those  members  of  the  faculty  who  are  in- 
terested in  developing  university  work. 

The  graduate  school  must  have  its  acknowledged  place 
in  the  shaping  and  development  of  these  matters.  No 
single  man  as  Ubrarian  can  be  expected  to  carry  the  burden 
of  administering  a  growing  library  and  to  have  at  the  same 
time  a  grasp  of  all  the  matters  of  educational  interests 
involved  together  with  an  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  the 
bibUography  of  scores  of  rapidly  developing  fields  of  knowl- 
edge. If  any  librarian  thought  he  was  capable  of  all  this 
he  should  be  lookt  on  with  suspicion.  Happily  few  modern 
librarians  desire  to  be  the  autocrats  of  all  that  touches  the 
accumulation  and  management  of  the  graduate  school's 
most  necessary  tools.  Most  of  them  welcome  and  cooperate 
with  the  library  committees  that  represent  the  wider  in- 
terests of  the  university  in  their  relation  to  library  policy 
and  administration. 

Two  things  at  least  are  important  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  graduate  school  in  the  formation  of  such  committees; 
the  first  is  that  no  good-natured  complacency  should,  in 
a  desire  to  placate  all  elements,  let  the  committee  be  made 
up  of  representatives  as  such  of  departments  and  colleges. 
The  committee  should  be  small  enough  for  efficiency, 
seven  to  nine  members,  and  large  enough  to  secure  the 
necessary  points  of  view  of  large  educational  groups  into 
which  university  work  may  be  divided.  No  man  should  go 
on  it,  except  he  be  large  enough  to  see  the  problems  of  the 
hbrary  as  the  problems  of  the  university.  Everywhere 
it  is  vital  to  the  graduate  school  that  matters  be  lookt 
at  from  the  university  standpoint  and  not  the  purely 
departmental,    or    divisional,    or    college    standpoint,    and 
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nowhere  is  this  more  essential  than  in  the  direction  of  the 
Hbrary. 

The  second  point  is  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  graduate 
school,  as  such,  have  its  representative  on  this  committee — 
not  because  it  is  called  a  school,  but  because  it  is  the  real 
university  and  its  representative  should  the  more  readily 
see  and  help  the  committee  to  see  things  from  this  stand- 
point. Library  committees  exist,  not  necessarily  to  ap- 
portion money,  but  to  study  all  library  matters  as  they 
relate  to  educational  poUcy  and  to  make  on  that  basis  any 
recommendations  as  to  budget  or  administration  that  they 
can  justify  on  the  basis  of  such  study.  They  will  have 
final  power  in  these  matters  and  should  have  it  only  so  far 
as  their  recommendations  are  conceived  in  the  university 
spirit  and  backed  by  incontrovertible  facts. 

When  it  comes  to  the  work  of  such  a  committee  in  making 
or  recommending  the  expenditure  of  funds  three  things 
may  be  suggested  to  them  as  of  interest  in  the  wise  de- 
velopment of  the  library  and  therefore  of  advanced  work. 

The  first  is  the  wisdom  of  putting  at  the  disposal  of  the 
graduate  school  administration  without  conditions,  as 
generous  a  sum  as  is  possible.  Somewhere  in  the  university 
there  should  be  a  place  or  a  person  to  whom  the  hard-prest 
individual  scholar  may  go  in  the  name  of  himself  or  his 
advanced  student  and  get  the  money  for  the  essential 
books  which  his  share  of  a  department  fund  may  not  ob- 
tain. If  there  be  any  better  or  more  logical  educational 
unit  to  whom  the  disposition  of  such  a  free  unassigned  sum 
could  be  entrusted  than  to  the  graduate  school  administra- 
tion, let  it  be  placed  there.  Its  existence  and  wise  disposal 
is  the  chief  thing  in  which  the  university  is  interested. 

The  second  point  is  that  in  the  disposition  of  funds  de- 
partments doing  real  graduate  work  have  first  claim  where 
there  is  any  margin  over  the  minimum  reasonable  needs  of 
undergraduate  classes.  This  margin  must  exist  for  any 
university  having  a  graduate  school.  It  must  not  be 
wasted  by  giving  it  to  the  departments  which  have  the  most 
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instructors,  the  most  undergraduates  or  the  most  disagree- 
able dispositions  when  they  do  not  receive  all  they  ask  for 
or  have  been  receiving  by  immemorial  custom.  It  is  re- 
markable how  near  you  can  come  in  a  few  years  to  making 
a  collection  of  books  look  Uke  a  library  if  you  shake  a  few 
stagnant  departments  out  of  their  hold  on  considerable 
sums  for  books  and  transfer  their  expenditure  into  the  care 
of  live  departments  with  an  interest  in  advanced  work  and 
therefore  feeling  the  necessity  of  buying  the  large,  worth- 
while things. 

This  suggests  the  third  point  of  interest  to  the  graduate 
school.  If  the  two  recommendations  just  made  failed  of 
approval  before  a  library  committee,  the  third  would  do 
much  to  redeem  the  situation.  That  is  the  establishment 
of  what  for  want  of  a  better  term  I  should  call  a  "sets 
fund" — a  sum  for  the  purchase  as  occasion  may  arise  of 
great  sets  of  learned  pubHcations  as  they  may  be  ofifered 
on  the  market,  and  their  purchase  be  justified  by  the 
personnel  of  the  interested  department  or  by  the  policy 
of  the  university  in  preparing  for  future  graduate  work 
in  the  field  covered  by  the  purchase.  Very  many  if  not 
most  of  these  important  sets  are  too  expensive  to  be  taken 
care  of  out  of  the  current  funds  of  an  interested  depart- 
ment. Their  use  may  overlap  several  departments  and  yet 
the  delay  of  getting  the  cooperation  and  contributions  of 
departments  may  cost  the  university  its  chance  to  get 
what  may  not  come  on  the  market  for  another  five  or  ten 
years.  A  "sets  fund"  would  be  a  flying  squadron  to  meet 
such  emergencies.  It  should  be  rushed  in  wherever  the 
opportunity  was  best  and  the  need  greatest. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  graduate  school 
should  be  given  special  consideration  in  the  building  up 
of  the  library.  Passing  from  the  financial  phase  as  a 
matter  of  pohcy  to  what  may  be  called  merely  matters  of 
library  administration,  the  interests  of  graduate  work  are 
not  less  but  rather  greater  than  the  interests  of  others  in 
such  library  matters  as  cataloging,  exchanges  and  ordering. 
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A  system  of  cataloging  that  separates  on  some  antiquated 
classification  literature  that  should  be  massed  together,  sets 
of  single  purpose,  and  material  of  the  same  character,  is 
more  than  an  annoyance — it  is  an  actual  hindrance.  To 
find  Domesday  Book  next  to  the  reports  of  the  city  comp- 
troller of  New  York,  works  on  institutional  and  constitu- 
tional history  separated  by  two  stories  from  the  national 
history  to  which  they  belong;  Bismarck's  works  next  to 
John  Adams  because  both  are  "works  of  statesmen;" 
Animal  Psychology  next  to  the  herd  books  of  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Department — such  blunders  do  more  than 
disturb  academic  peace  of  mind. 

Any  library  with  a  well-developed  and  efficient  exchange 
department  can  furnish  most  encouraging  statistics  of  what 
may  be  done  in  accumulating  valuable  material  by  the 
proper  distribution  of  the  university's  own  publications. 
Whole  literatures  in  certain  fields  may  be  enriched  to  the 
value  of  much  more  than  the  salary  of  an  active  exchange 
librarian.  Any  efficient  Hbrarian  appreciates  this,  but  to 
help  him  realize  the  opportunity  no  force  should  be  more 
effective  than  the  support  of  all  elements  in  the  university 
interested  in  graduate  work. 

The  graduate  school  is  as  much  interested  as  the  order 
or  cataloging  department  in  the  library's  subscription 
to  the  numerous  sets  of  catalog  cards  of  their  possessions 
and  acquisitions  being  issued  by  the  great  Hbraries  of  this 
country  and  Europe.  In  the  keen  hunt  for  rare  or  much- 
needed  material  upon  which  the  work  of  some  professor  or 
advanced  student  may  depend,  the  order  department  and 
the  whole  question  of  buying  passes  beyond  the  bounds  of 
an  administrative  detail  of  the  library.  In  state  univer- 
sities the  increasing  tendency,  comprehensible  and  generally 
justifiable  to  centralize  and  supervise  all  expenditures  by 
the  state,  tends  to  delay  and  complicate  the  ordering  of  all 
supplies,  especially  of  books.  If  a  bid  on  an  auction  sale 
has  to  go  from  the  order  department  to  the  comptroller's 
office  and  take  its  place  in  order  of  precedence  with  req- 
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uisitions  for  paving  material,  telephones  and  chalk,  the 
auction  may  be  a  thing  of  the  past  before  a  university  bid 
has  untangled  itself  from  the  red  tape  of  the  clerical 
routine.  In  the  larger  matter  of  placing  orders  abroad, 
great  libraries  and  rapidly  growing  libraries  must  in  the 
near  future  pass  from  European  agents  doing  a  general 
business  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  main- 
taining or  sending  their  own  agent  either  alone  or  in  co- 
operation with  other  Hbraries.  This  has  been  done  and  done 
successfully.  The  development  of  the  method  and  its 
practicability  for  individual  members  or  groups  of  mem- 
bers of  this  association  spending  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  on  books  makes  in  itself  a  subject  for  special  dis- 
cussion of  prime  importance  to  any  institution,  especially 
those  whose  libraries  are  just  reaching  the  point  where 
graduate  work  can  be  done  with  their  support. 

The  subject  of  ordering  books  is  but  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  larger  phase  covered  by  the  pohcy  in  buying. 
The  interest  of  the  graduate  school  is  in  the  reasonable 
accessibility  of  the  necessary  books.  That  may  be  secured 
for  practical  purposes  when  a  long  run  of  a  rare  periodical, 
a  first  edition  or  a  valuable  set  of  source  material  is  in  the 
local  city  public  library  or  in  the  library  of  a  neighboring 
university.  At  present  too  many  universities  are  buying 
without  due  reference  to  the  neighboring  collections.  Four 
or  five  universities  within  a  radius  of  a  hundred  to  two 
hundred  miles  of  each  other  in  both  eastern  and  middle 
western  sections  are  bidding  against  each  other,  paying 
higher  and  higher  prices  for  rarely  used  sets  to  which 
occasional  access  is  necessary,  but  sets  of  which  one  or  two 
in  a  section  would  by  the  courtesy  of  interhbrary  loans 
supply  all  needs. 

The  matter  of  competing  in  single  purchases  as  between 
libraries  that  should  be  cooperating  is  significant  of  a  more 
expensive  competition  into  which  we  may  be  led  by  imitation 
or  the  zeal  of  departments.  I  hesitate  to  name  the  uni- 
versities whose  libraries — irrespective   of  their  faculties — 
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furnish  "unrivaled  facilities  for  studying  Western  History," 
the  list  of  these  "strong  in  the  pamphlet  and  other  source 
material  of  the  French  Revolution"  is  equally  extensive. 
The  next  decade  will  see  us  bidding  and  building  against 
each  other  for  South  American  and  Oriental  history, 
politics  and  literature — not  a  selected  country  or  period  or 
phase — but  all  South  American  and  the  whole  Orient. 
All  the  middle  western  and  perhaps  the  eastern  universities 
may  have  to  check  influences  within  and  without  that 
would  want  to  make  them  the  greatest  centers  for  the 
study  of  the  history,  literature  and  institutions  of  all  the 
countries  which  have  contributed  large  numbers  of  immi- 
grants to  the  tax-paying  population  of  their  section.  All 
this  means  spreading  out — horizontal  distribution  of  funds^ 
mediocre  results  at  greatly  enhanced  expenditure. 

Is  it  wise  or  necessary  or  possible  for  all  universities  to 
be  all  things  to  all  advanced  students?  Isn't  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  necessity  upon  most  of  us  to  be  respectable 
in  our  library  equipment  in  all  the  fields-^where  the 
personnel  of  the  faculty  justifies  work  for  the  Master's 
degree;  to  be  good  in  what  our  location  or  traditions  or 
special  departmental  strength  justifies  and  to  be  the  best 
where  all  these  three  combine  and  make  us  the  logical 
place  where  library  excellence  is  to  be  expected?  Should 
we  not  make  our  special  treasures  immediately  available 
by  special  bibliographies,  by  generosity  in  interHbrary 
loans,  accepting  commissions  to  photograph  or  copy  when- 
ever the  demand  is  made  and  the  expenses  paid?  Then  in 
those  fields  where  we  are  wisely  and  respectably  mediocre 
let  us  depend  upon  loans  ourselves  and  send  our  students 
on  to  the  greater  opportunities  that  offer  elsewhere  in  the 
fields  where  we  have  determined  not  to  be  a  claimant  for 
preeminence. 

This  digression  from  the  subject  of  ordering  to  the  sub- 
ject of  buying  leads  to  what  is  a  more  pressing  and  evident 
library  problem  in  the  waste  of  funds  thru  intra-univer- 
sity  or  departmental  rivalry  and  departmental  autonomy. 
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The  most  constant  departmental  assumption  is  that  books 
and  periodicals  bought  on  its  suggestion  from  university 
funds  become  by  storage  in  seminary  rooms  irrespective 
of  use  their  property.  Regents  and  trustees  are  constantly 
doing  what  they  call  "estabhshing  new  departments." 
That  is,  they  give  some  new  appointee  a  salary  and  a  title. 
The  literature  of  his  subject  as  one  of  the  most  expensive 
parts  of  the  equipment  is  rarely  provided  for  by  additions 
to  the  library  budget.  He  gets  a  small  assignment  from 
existing  funds.  Soon  the  new  department  is  ready  to  de- 
velop graduate  work,  but  it  must  have,  simply  must  have 
constant  access  to  sets  already  owned  by  the  university  and 
deposited  about  the  campus  in  college  or  departmental 
Hbraries.  Now  most  of  these  new  departments  are  as 
sciences  the  result  of  combining  certain  phases  of  older 
sciences,  or  offshoots  of  one,  or  attempts  to  synthesize  the 
work  of  several.  The  new  department  may  therefore 
comprehend  in  its  necessary  literattue  the  fundamental 
Uteratures  of  several  disciplines.  What  is  to  be  done  in 
such  cases?  Shall  other  departments  stand  still  in  their 
Ubrary  progress  until  the  necessary  duplication  has  been 
accompUshed?  In  a  certain  sense  this  has  been  done  in 
some  universities  and  universities  that  once  had  ample 
funds  for  strong  departments  find  that  for  some  reason 
that  tho  they  are  still  buying  books  they  are  making  no 
progress  as  a  hbrary.  Illustrations  of  how  this  works  out 
can  be  supplied  by  any  librarian  or  interested  university 
administrator. 

The  social  sciences  duphcate  the  things  all  need. 
Sociology  arrives  as  the  newest  of  the  group  and  proclaims 
that  nothing  that  touches  man  is  alien  to  its  interests  and 
its  literature;  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics  are  all 
interested  in  the  same  great  society  publications;  the 
biological  sciences  are  clear  as  to  their  departmental  in- 
terests, but  not  as  to  there  being  any  costly  set  that  should 
be  distinctly  available  for  a  sister  department;  plant 
pathology  or  animal  ecology  if  erected  into  a  department 
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can  show  cause  for  supplying  it  with  all  the  literature  of 
parent  sciences,  and  the  colleges  of  pharmacy,  agriculture 
and  engineering  are  surely  threatened  with  extinction  if 
they  can  not  have  college  libraries  of  their  own,  which 
house  and  supply  at  university  expense  what  is  a  half  block 
away  in  the  central  library  or  some  departmental  library. 
Now  the  necessity  of  all  this  dissipation  of  funds  has  enough 
vigorous  defenders  so  that  I  have  never  felt  that  they  needed 
m.y  support,  and  the  stronger  they  make  their  argument 
in  the  name  of  specialization  and  advanced  work  the  more 
uncertain  I  grow  about  their  grasp  of  some  of  the  essentials 
in  the  university  work  of  developing  specialists  who  know 
their  specialty  because  they  know  it  in  its  relations. 

From  the  standpoint  of  graduate  work  and  wise  ex- 
penditure of  money  in  development  of  its  library  facilities 
the  departmental  distribution  of  books,  as  a  poHcy,  is  a 
serious  disadvantage.  The  interests  of  graduate  work  are, 
it  seems  to  me,  best  subserved  by  a  central  library  where 
there  is  available  under  ordinary  circumstances  all  that  the 
university  can  offer  in  library  equipment.  Second:  there 
should  be  in  the  various  laboratories  and  departmental 
study  rooms  the  most  needed  and  constantly  used  ref- 
erence works  of  any  special  discipline.  Third:  there  may 
be  in  it  the  hterature,  more  Umited  than  departments 
suppose,  which  relates  solely  or  primarily  to  the  field  in 
question.  I  should  not  hesitate  here  at  justifiable  duphca- 
tion  making  the  burden  of  justification  heavier  when  the 
choice  had  to  be  made  between  a  duplication  and  the 
possible  purchase  of  that  which  was  nowhere  available 
on  the  campus  and  of  interest  to  more  than  one  depart- 
ment. Fourth:  books  or  sets  of  too  great  value  to  be 
duplicated  or  of  interest  to  several  departments  may  be 
deposited  from  time  to  time  in  departmental  Ubraries. 

It  would  be  possible  to  pass  thus  from  point  to  point 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  library  and  indicate  at  each  point 
how  distinctly  in  view  of  the  central  position  of  the  Ubrary, 
the  interests  of  the  university  are  involved.     The  essential 
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thing  is  that  they  should  be  treated  as  university  matters,. 
not  the  domain  of  the  hbrarian  or  the  department  alone. 
The  most  hopeful  thing  is  that  the  librarian  who  so  re- 
gards them  is  passing.  I  have  never  yet  worked  with  a 
librarian  who  did  not  deserve  to  be  called  in  the  best  sense 
a  university  official,  willing  to  work  with  other  university 
officials  for  the  common  cause.  I  have  never  worked  with 
university  officials  who  were  not  alive  to  the  importance 
of  the  library  for  graduate  work.  If  there  be  such  in  places 
of  authority,  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  sake  of  graduate  and 
college  work  that  like  the  librarian  who  was  a  keeper  of 
books  and  an  autocrat  on  policy,  they  may  soon  disappear. 
Let  me  restate  in  conclusion  that  I  have  meant  to  treat 
the  library  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  university 
as  manifested  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  well- 
equipped  graduate  work;  that  I  have  held  that  this  uni- 
versity point  of  view  will  find  more  definite  and  sustained 
expression  in  a  university  library  committee  rather  than  in  a 
library  official  or  series  of  departmental  or  college  com- 
mittees. Further  it  must  be  evident  that  the  views  pre- 
sented are,  in  most  cases,  appHcable  not  to  universities  that 
count  their  accessible  library  resources  by  millions  but 
rather  have  I  had  in  mind  those  universities  who  conceal 
their  modesty  behind  a  library  just  rising  into  the  hundreds- 
of  thousands. 

Guy  Stanton  Ford 

University  of  Minnesota 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL^ 

THE   PRELIMINARY   PROBLEM   STATED 

This  is  preeminently  the  measuring  age  in  which  special- 
ists are  chiefly  engaged  in  magnifying  the  glories  of  their 
office,  but  not  its  fruits.  Vocational  guidance  is  in  that 
state  of  fluidity,  a  nebulous,  intangible  obscurity  floating 
in  a  fog  bank  of  platitudes,  hard  to  get  at  and  too  slippery 
to  hold.  The  real  problem  is  to  find  a  measure  for  the 
aspirations  of  a  human  soul  physically,  morally,  spiritually, 
socially  and  economically  that  will  fit  it  into  the  right  voca- 
tion for  life.  But  the  light  thus  far  shed  on  this  subject 
is  mostly  darkness,  and  the  currents  are  interrupted. 

DEFINITIONS 

1.  In  a  brief  discussion  such  as  this,  it  is  prudent  to  ac- 
cept and  recognize  conditions  as  they  are,  and  then  to 
prosecute  a  further  inquiry  as  to  their  genesis,  and  along 
what  lines  future  development  will  probably  follow. 

An  inquiry  into  the  original  meaning  of  "vocational 
guidance"  will  throw  some  light  on  one  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject in  order  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  subject. 
Vocational  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  root  "wak,"  and 
from  which  we  have  "vac"  speech,  and  it  comes  down  to 
us  thru  the  Latin  as  "vox,"  which  translated  into  English 
is  "voice."  The  hteral  significance  is  the  voice  that  speaks 
to  one. 

2.  Guidance  is  from  the  word  "guide"  which  runs  back 
to  the  Sanskrit  root  "wid,"  or  "wit,"  which  means  to  see, 
observe,  to  know,  so  that  turned  into  plain  English,  we  have 
"voice- wit,"  or  "speech- wit." 

This  hasty  excursion  back  into  the  word  roots  of  the  past 

'  Read  before  the  High  School  Department,  vSt.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  7, 
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leads  to  the  conclusion  that  speech-advising  is  simply 
telUng  one  what  he  ought  properly  to  do  or  refrain  from 
doing.  A  better  popular  rendering  would  be  the  getting 
of  wisdom  and  then  acting  prudently. 

3.  The  present  usage  of  the  term  "vocational  guidance" 
somewhat  loosely  signifies  that  knowledge  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  such  physical,  psychological  and  social  facts  per- 
taining to  a  young  person  as  will  enable  a  mature  person, 
having  a  broader  insight  of  human  nature  and  the  world's 
industries,  to  direct  the  boy  or  girl  into  some  proper  em- 
ployment with  a  reasonable  hope  that  he  or  she  will  even- 
tually succeed  in  that  particular  career.  In  a  narrower 
sense  as  applied  to  the  actual  work  of  the  school,  it  is  the 
selection  of  suitable  branches  in  a  course  of  study  best 
adapted  to  a  particular  pupil  or  a  type  of  pupils.  Some 
cities  have  vocational  counselors  or  assistants  to  aid  pupils 
in  the  selection  of  their  studies  and  hand  work;  in  others, 
surveys,  partly  educational,  social  and  vocational,  have 
been  made  as  preliminary  steps  to  such  guidance.  Guidance, 
therefore,  takes  two  directions — training  in  general  and 
training  for  jobs.  General  training,  if  possible,  should  al- 
ways precede  special  training  for  job  work.  There  is  a  vast 
difference  between  a  preparation  for  Hfe  and  a  preparation 
for  a  job ;  one  is  permanent  and  the  other  is  temporary. 

HOW   IT   WAS   DONE   BY   PARENTS 

Since  the  days  of  Tubal  Cain,  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  men  and  women  have  been  supposed  to  inherit  some  of 
the  mental  and  physical  qualities  of  their  direct  ancestors, 
and  that  their  offsprings  had  wit  enough  to  learn  under 
guidance  to  do  the  thing  their  parents  did.  This  is  still 
practised  by  people  of  simple  habits  of  life  generally. 

When  schools  for  training  the  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties  were  started  among  the  advanced  nations  of  the 
earth,  the  students  were  fitted  more  or  less  for  certain 
learned  and  professional  occupations,  as  they  are  now, 
thru  general  culture  in  college  and  universities.  There  was 
some  vocational  guidance  in  these  seats  of  learning,  which, 
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however,  allowed  considerable  choice  in  the  matter  of  se- 
lecting a  vocation,  but  not  of  studies.  Especially  did  bright 
young  persons  follow,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  their 
inherent  tastes.  A  broad  all-round  outlook  is  regarded 
as  a  better  equipment  for  general  work,  than  a  narrow 
microscopic  view  of  a  very  few  branches  only. 

A    PHRENOI^OGICAIv    ATTEMPT    TO    FIT    PEOPIvE    INTO   OCCUPA- 
TIONS 

Upwards  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  Francis  Joseph  Gall 
had  expounded  his  views  on  the  subject  of  phrenology 
before  many  people  in  Vienna.  This  doctrine  is  based  on 
the  theory  that  there  exists  a  certain  relation  between  the 
several  faculties  of  the  mind  and  particular  regions  of  the 
brain,  and  that  these  regions  are  the  organs  thru  which  the 
mental  faculties  manifest  themselves.  The  brain,  as  a 
whole,  is  the  organ  thru  which  the  mind  acts.  Under 
modern  investigations  this  doctrine  is  known  as  that  of 
localized  brain  areas.  Specific  functions  is  only  a  modi- 
fied scientific  form  of  which  Gall,  Spurzheim,  the  two 
Combes  of  Scotland,  the  Fowlers  of  America,  in  a  crude 
way,  had  endeavored  to  formulate  as  a  scientific  interpre- 
tation of  human  nature.  Whether  the  brain  is  a  map 
of  the  man  is  still  an  open  question.  The  phrenologists 
took  cognizance  of  the  temperaments  of  people  so  that 
their  delineation  of  human  nature  really  assumed  the 
character  of  a  scientific  physiognomy  of  the  human  species. 

As  practical  interpreters  of  human  nature,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Fowler  Brothers,  Nelson  Sizer,  and  S.  R. 
Wells,  of  this  country,  were  among  the  foremost  in  that 
art,  that  the  world  has  yet  produced.  One  of  their  spe- 
cialties was  the  ability  to  tell  parents  after  an  examination  of 
a  child's  head,  body  and  temperamental  conditions,  what 
vocation  in  life  he  ought  to  follow ;  also  to  tell  grown  peo- 
ple what  occupations  they  would  succeed  in.  They  often 
hit  the  mark  exactly  in  telHng  men  and  women  in  what 
pursuits  they  were  engaged,  or  in  what  fines  of  work  they 
were  best  qualified  to  act. 
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To  arrive  at  safe  conclusions,  they  took  into  considera- 
tion, "the  whole  structure  of  the  subject  examined,  includ- 
ing the  shape  of  the  head,  face,  body,  limbs,  color  of  the 
hair  and  eyes,  and  all  physical  and  temperamental  com- 
binations." 

Notwithstanding  the  imperfect  development  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  valid  objections  to  the  pretensions  of  its  advo- 
cates, it  possest  a  quasi-scientific  basis  far  in  advance  of 
any  method  yet  proposed  in  these  later  times.  Any  scien- 
tific basis  that  aims  at  exactitude  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  brain,  the  nervous  system,  and  the  bodily  struc- 
ture of  the  child  in  order  to  determine  what  kind  of  work 
it  can  do.  This  field  is  practically  an  unexplored  region 
at  present.  That  such  an  analysis  and  classification  of  a 
boy's  or  girl's  mental  and  physical  powers  are  essential, 
indeed  necessary,  for  his  success  in  a  career  demanding 
knowledge,  skill  and  motives  for  entering  upon  and  prose- 
cuting successfully  any  vocation — is  absolutely  necessary — 
if  this  phase  of  inquiry  is  to  assume  a  standing  on  a  scien- 
tific basis. 

THE   PRESENT   SITUATION 

The  statistics  tabulated  from  different  sources  in  this 
country  agree  that  children  who  enter  the  industries  are 
usually  about  fourteen  years  old.  There  is  a  prevalent 
behef  that  if  not  taken  out  of  school  before  sixteen  they 
have  past  the  period  when  a  trade  appeals  to  them.  Many 
of  the  native  born  mechanics  began  to  learn  a  trade  about 
their  fourteenth  year,  and  this  fact  confirms  the  general 
impression  of  the  pubUc.  Of  a  hundred  children  employed 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  only  about  twelve  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  learn  a  trade.  A  large  majority  of  the  others  are 
employed  in  such  occupations  as  stunt  the  mind  and  body. 
Very  many  become  newsboys,  errand  boys,  elevator  boys, 
drivers  of  delivery  wagons,  etc.  These  low  occupations 
unfit  them  for  more  desirable  and  gainful  occupations. 
Here  is  one  of  the  greatest  wastes  in  human  life.  There  is 
no  other  form  of  waste  of  our  national  resources  that  is 
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comparable  to  this.  The  children  from  fourteen  to  eight- 
een years  of  age  must  pass  thru  this  crucial  test  which  has 
not  been  provided  for  in  any  adequate  manner  by  legisla- 
tion or  otherwise.  This  is  the  critical  period  during  which 
children  may  become  productive  members  of  the  com- 
munity, or  a  menace  to  the  state. 

In  our  so-called  trade  schools,  out  of  some  303  occupa- 
tions, in  which  the  workers  of  the  nation  are  employed, 
thus  far  have  restricted  their^operations  chiefly  to  some  wood- 
work, bricklaying  and  plumbing,  and  metal  working,  a 
little  printing  and  gardening  for  the  boys,  plain  cooking, 
and  planning  of  fancy  dishes,  cutting,  fitting  and  dress- 
making, milUnery,  typewriting  and  shorthand  for  the  girls. 

The  welfare  of  our  working  people  and  of  the  nation  is  at 
stake,  unless  some  plan  is  devised  to  block  the  passage 
thru  which  so  many  of  the  boys  and  young  men  of  native 
ability  drift  into  a  very  low  grade  of  unskilful  work.  A  low 
grade  output  of  raw  material  causes  an  increased  cost  of 
production  and  stationary  or  diminishing  wages  as  meas- 
ured by  purchasing  power.  It  looks  like  our  national 
appetite,  or  power  of  consumption,  has  rapidly  outgrown 
our  capacity  for  the  production  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Population  is  outrunning  the  means  of  subsistence,  bringing 
us  face  to  face  with  one  phase  of  Malthus's  theory.  A 
more  productive  method  of  agricultural  and  stock-raising 
industries  will  tend  possibly  to  level  down  the  cost  of 
subsistence.  An  issue  is  squarely  presented  to  the  educa- 
tors of  this  country  to  meet,  in  a  large  way,  the  duties  vio- 
lently thrust  upon  them.  The  means  thus  far  employed 
are  inadequate,  reaching  not  more  than  one  per  cent  of 
those  who  should  be  trained  for  skilled  labor.  The  latest 
available  statistics  dealing  with  the  occupations  of  persons 
over  ten  years  of  age  show  definite  work  for  80  per  cent 
of  the  males  and  18.8  per  cent  of  the  females.  That  is, 
four-fifths  of  the  males  and  one-fifth  of  the  females  are  em- 
ployed in  paying  occupations.  In  1900,  there  were  600,000 
carpenters  in  the  United  States,  277,500  painters  and  var- 
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nishers,  97,785  plumbers  and  gas-fitters,  290,000  iron  and 
steel  workers,  155,147  printers  and  pressmen,  364,884 
dressmakers,  87,849  milliners,  and  50,717  electricians.  The 
number  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  was  10,381,765; 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  activities  7,085,309,  42,326 
wholesale  merchants,  and  retail  dealers  790,886;  transpor- 
tation 582,150  employes,  and  in  personal  service  2,577,957; 
1,560,721  saloonkeepers,  and  1,455,677  servants  and  waiters. 
These  startling  figures  show  what  a  pitiful  field  in  the  special 
industries  vocational  guidance  has  to  offer  to  the  child 
that  wants  to  become  a  skilled  workman.  Comment  is  best 
exprest  by  the  unspoken. 

AN   EFFORT   TOWARD   GUIDANCE 

At  the  outset,  it  is  legitimate  to  inquire,  what  are  the  quali- 
fications for  guiding  boys  and  girls  into  the  kind  of  work 
each  is  best  fitted  by  nature  to  do?  Are  there  any  signs 
that  will  enable  one  to  tell  in  advance  what  career  a  pupil 
is  quahfied  to  enter  upon?  Of  the  million  and  a  half  of 
the  boys  and  girls  in  our  high  schools  and  the  eighteen 
million  in  our  elementary  schools,  nearly  all  of  them  will 
soon  enter  the  industries  as  workers  or  leaders,  and  that 
our  most  valuable  assets  in  the  country  are  these  young 
prospective  citizens.  All  depends  upon  their  general 
knowledge,  intelligence,  industry,  skill  and  constructive 
ability.  It  is  not  only  for  the  high  school  particularly,  but 
for  all  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  that  voca- 
tional guidance  must  be  considered. 

QUALIFICATIONS   OF   THE    DIRECTOR 

The  Director  or  Counselor  should  be  a  good  scholar  of 
broad  and  liberal  culture  and  possess  a  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge  of  the  larger  lines  of  industry  of  the 
vicinity  in  which  the  school  is  located.  He  should  have 
been  connected  with  business  of  some  kind  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  understand  mercantile,  manufacturing 
and  other  industries  from  the  standpoint  of  the  employer 
and  the  employe.     He  should  be  able  to  give  advice  on  how 
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to  eliminate  waste  in  work  and  in  material.  This  knowl- 
edge can  be  acquired  only  thru  actual  experience.  Grant- 
ing that  this  Director  is  thus  equipped,  yet  he  may  be 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  quali- 
fications of  the  one  who  seeks  guidance.  The  supply  of 
competent  guides  so  far  as  I  have  yet  heard,  or  read,  is  a 
waiting  and  wanting  commodity  in  the  market.  Principals 
and  teachers  are  capable  of  directing  pupils  in  their  studies 
in  school.  That  part  of  guidance  is  fairly  well  done.  In  a 
general  way,  there  are  personal  quahties  or  characteris- 
tics that  bar  some  persons  from  engaging  in  certain  occu- 
pations. Elementary  teachers  may  make  mistakes  in  re- 
gard to  advising  pupils  to  take,  or  not  to  take,  certain  sub- 
jects in  high  school.  When  advice  is  sought  and  is  given 
thus  early  in  life,  the  elementary  teacher  should  have  a 
general  conception  of  the  different  courses  offered  in  the 
high  school  the  pupil  expects  to  enter.  Such  advice  is  for 
four  years  only,  and  yet  it  has  a  bearing  on  the  whole  life 
of  the  child.  To  know  a  pupil's  ability,  to  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements of  a  high  school  course,  and  to  avoid  some 
waste,  is  well  nigh  impossible.  The  difference  between 
shop  work  and  scholastic  work  is  so  great  in  kind  and  out- 
put that  there  is  no  necessary  connecting  link  between 
them.  The  one  is  chiefly  concerned  with  a  material  out- 
put and  the  other  with  the  development  and  culture  of  an 
expanding  human  soul.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  and  the  uncertain  direct  progress  thus  far  made  in 
vocational  guidance,  yet  everywhere  on  the  anvil  is  being 
hammered  out  by  blind  impulse  a  sort  of  workable  method 
that  will  result  in  something  valuable  eventually. 

Fhppantly  enough  we  advocate  the  adaptation  of  the 
school  work  to  the  daily  vocations  of  the  community, 
but  when  it  comes  to  picking  out  the  boy  or  girl  for  the  job 
and  fitting  him  or  her  into  it  without  fail,  a  new  revelation 
is  needed. 

THE   LAST   ANALYSIS   OF   THE   SITUATION 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  question  is  how  to  pick  out  the 
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high  school  boy  or  girl  and  fit  him  or  her  to  a  life-long  job. 
This  narrows  the  question  within  simple  limits.  On  this 
point  an  interesting  investigation  was  made  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion which  tabulated  information  of  over  three  thousand 
families  of  the  state  whose  children  had  quit  school  to  go 
to  work. 

Upon  inquiry  it  was  developed  that  sixty-six  per  cent 
of  these  famihes  could  have  continued  their  children  in 
school;  thirty-three  per  cent  of  these  children  were  found 
in  unskilled  industries;  sixty-five  per  cent  in  low  grade  in- 
dustries, and  less  than  two  per  cent  in  high  grade  indus- 
tries. The  boys  left  school  usually  for  a  job,  not  to  learn  a 
trade.  All  sorts  of  attractions,  usually  of  a  temporary 
nature,  had  appealed  to  them  and  they  had  drifted  from 
one  thing  to  another.  This  is  a  waste  pure  and  simple  from 
whatever  standpoint  it  is  viewed.  Our  country  is  not 
alone  in  this  aimlessness,  since  investigations  in  Great  Britain 
show  the  same  facts.  The  usual  places  of  loitering,  after 
leaving  job  after  job,  are  on  the  street  corners,  in  pool  halls, 
around  bulletin  boards  on  which  advertisements  are  posted 
for  laborers,  or  in  looking  over  the  daily  want  "ads"  in  the 
morning  and  evening  papers.  If  this  condition  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  high  school  pupils,  the  facts  are  not  materially 
changed. 

Vocational  guidance  has  its  problem  clearly  stated, 
as  the  writer  sees  it,  and  here  the  work  must  be  done. 
What  reply  can  it  give?  If  there  is  a  right  way,  or  some- 
thing better  than  the  tentative  plans  that  have  been  half 
consciously  evolved,  it  is  time  they  be  set  forth.  Some 
high  school  teachers  having  learned  what  vocational  occu- 
pations offer  probable  openings  to  young  persons,  and 
knowing  their  wants  and  capabilities  fairly  well  thru  fre- 
quent interviews  with  applicants,  employers  and  managers 
of  labor,  have  succeeded  in  placing  some  worthy  boys 
and  girls  in  good  positions.  Small  booklets  containing  in- 
formation in  regard  to  certain  industries  carried  on  in  a  city 
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and  the  opportunities  for  advancement — the  volume  of 
business  of  various  kinds  and  the  requirements  for  each 
kind  of  labor — would  give  a  sort  of  piloting  chart  to  the 
teacher,  parent  and  the  child,  a  basis  upon  which  a  special 
line  of  work  might  be  chosen  congenial  to  the  child  and  to 
which  he  is  fitted.  Whatever  is  done  here  to  aid  the  child, 
his  mind  ought  not  to  be  directed  away  from  the  continua- 
tion of  school  work  after  once  quitting  the  schoolroom. 
This  plan  simply  places  facts  and  conditions  before  the  par- 
ents and  the  child  with  the  supplementary  information  per- 
taining to  specific  lines  of  work.  An  observant  teacher 
can  tell  with  some  degree  of  certainty  what  particular  lines 
of  work  a  pupil  is  likely  to  succeed  in  doing.  But  this  is 
what  people  have  always  known,  and  the  child  has  often 
turned  by  his  own  impulses  to  undertake  certain  things. 
The  sketch  outlined  is  a  sort  of  triple  union  including  the 
parents,  teacher  and  employer  to  prevent  the  boy's  becom- 
ing a  drifter,  so  that  he  may  become  a  skilled  workman 
and  a  learner  during  his  life.  This  is  the  aim  of  intelligent 
citizenship.  It  appears  to  the  writer  that  this  new  pro- 
fession has  to  be  created,  and  its  duties  defined,  if  it  is  to 
be  advanced  beyond  the  handling  in  an  empirical  way. 
The  first  qualification  of  such  a  specialist  is  to  know  human 
nature  as  he  sees  it  in  the  raw,  and  what  it  can  be  trained 
into  doing  most  successfully  among  the  303  different  occu- 
pations in  which  the  American  people  are  engaged.  The 
preliminary  knowledge  must  include  the  physical,  moral, 
intellectual,  social  and  economic  phases  of  the  applicant's 
equipment  and  constructive  ability  potentially  for  success 
in  a  particular  line  of  work.  A  complete  inventory  of  the 
child's  possibilities,  including  his  potential  stock  of  brain 
and  hand  power,  ought  to  be  made  upon  a  basis  of  scientific 
accuracy.  This  is  the  personal  equation  demanding  in- 
vestigation in  all  its  varying  factors.  There  is  no  special 
department  of  human  nature  in  our  universities  now  that 
is  competent  to  deal  with  this  subject.  Such  a  depart- 
ment ought  to  be  created. 
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In  the  fields  of  employment,  under  modern  strest  condi- 
tions, shifting  and  changing  and  displacements  are  con- 
stantly occurring.  Restlessness  and  economic  waste  abound 
on  every  hand.  One  is  tempted  to  ask,  what  is  the  matter 
when  everybody  complains?  Beginners  usually  see  just 
ahead,  if  dihgent  and  improving  in  their  work,  to  a  chance 
for  better  wages  which  acts  as  a  stimulus  for  a  time,  but 
not  always  when  changes  and  strikes  and  lockouts  are 
common.  The  employers  of  labor  value  permanent  and 
progressive  and  improving  employes.  All  these  factors 
should  center  about  one  who  enters  an  occupation  with  the 
view  of  becoming  an  efficient  worker  and  wants  to  be 
weighed  by  the  employer,  and  to  weigh  himself  by  his  own 
ideals.  To  fit  the  boy  or  the  girl  to  the  job,  or  the  job  to 
the  boy  or  girl,  there  is  the  rub,  and  it  is  still  rubbing. 

WHAT   NEW   YORK   CITY   IS   DOING 

A  statement  from  New  York  City  will  throw  some  light 
on  the  practical  working  of  high  school  vocational  guidance. 
It  is  entitled  Report  of  the  Students'  Aid  Committee  of 
the  New  York  City  High  School  Teachers'  Association  on 
Vocational  Guidance.  The  aim  of  this  committee  is  to 
aid  deserving  students  to  secure  employment  during  vaca- 
tions and  out  of  school  hours  in  order  to  earn  a  part  of  their 
support;  to  advise  those  who  are  ready  to  leave  school  in 
the  choice  of  a  vocation;  to  direct  them  how  best  to  fit 
themselves  for  their  chosen  vocation  and  to  assist  them  in 
securing  employment  which  will  lead  to  success  in  those 
vocations.  This  statement  is  clear  and  comprehensive, 
and  is  everything  that  could  be  expected  from  the  teachers' 
standpoint. 

Here  is  another  very  interesting  fact  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  one  in  connection  with  the  whole  ques- 
tion involved,  and  it  sparkles  brilliantly  in  an  unexpected 
quarter.  Observe  the  fact.  Ten  thousand  pupils  left  the 
New  York  high  schools  to  seek  employment  in  industrial 
and  commercial  fields,  and  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  ten 
thousand  sought  the  advice  of  the  committee  in  securing 
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employment.  This  tenth  was  evidently  the  most  help- 
less. The  committee  further  reports  that  four  times  dur- 
ing the  year  the  Hst  of  applicants  was  practically  exhausted. 
The  meaning  of  this  is  that  all  the  high  school  pupils  had  found 
employment.  But  a  report  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  representatives  of  labor  unions  showed  that  sixty  thous- 
and, or  twenty-eight  per  cent,  were  out  of  employment, 
while  a  canvass  of  all  the  eleven  hundred  students  of  an 
evening  high  school  showed  that  only  three  per  cent  were 
unemployed. 

The  significant  fact  is  that  of  the  pupils,  more  than 
ninety  per  cent  had  helped  themselves  to  find  positions, 
and  that  they  obtained  work  and  held  their  jobs,  and  that 
the  committee,  thru  conferences  with  employers  of  labor, 
had  succeeded  in  placing  those  who  needed  their  help. 
Whether  the  work  will  be  better  handled  by  speciaHsts, 
looking  at  the  subjectfromanarrower  vision,  who  will  do  as 
well  as  the  teachers  who  sized  up  pupils  from  the  kind  of 
school  work  the  pupils  did  daily,  is  a  question  that  time  only 
will  determine.  The  tendency  at  present  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  specialists  for  all  kinds  of  work  that  many  common 
people  can  do  as  well.  But  the  most  recent  investigation, 
made  in  New  York  where  this  particular  kind  of  work  has 
received  the  most  careful  attention,  is  to  the  effect  "that 
there  are  no  jobs  for  children  under  sixteen  which  they 
ought  to  undertake." 

Another  conclusion  is  that  "a  study  of  the  facts  of  indus- 
try is,  therefore,  the  only  sound  basis  for  discovering  what 
type  of  industrial  training — whether  pre-vocational  or 
continuation   schools — should   be   attempted." 

Most  people  go  thru  life  indifferent  to  its  great  purpose 
acting  under  the  impression  that  things  will  turn  out  well, 
or  at  any  rate,  better  in  the  end.  It  is  a  truism  that  every 
one  can  not  do  everything,  and  yet  the  recklessness  with 
which  vocations  are  happened  into,  is  one  of  the  queerest 
corners  in  individual  history.  So  often  interest  lies  in  one 
direction  and  the  work  one  does  in  another.     To  face  this 
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problem  in  a  manly  way  is  to  ask  what  is  it,  what  is  its 
purpose,  its  full  meaning  and  the  underlying  principles 
upon  which  it  is  based,  and  how  can  these  be  put  into  suc- 
cessful operation  and  reduced  to  a  working  test?  If  it  is 
a  question  of  human  knowledge,  it  has  been  developed 
out  of  human  experience.  No  knowledge  is  possible  out- 
side of  some  sort  of  Hfe  experience.  The  content  of  any 
science  is  simply  an  embodiment  of  human  experience  ar- 
ranged on  a  scientific,  or  semi-scientific  conception  for 
thinking  and  working  purposes.  Life  leads  one  to  a  point 
where  one  begins  to  reflect  or  think  about  his  knowledge, 
and  when  the  young  person  has  reached  this  condition  his 
case  is  hopeful. 

(a)  As  a  general  statement,  the  one  who  is  just  a  spe- 
cialist is  a  narrowist,  and  sees  only  in  one  straight  line  just 
before  his  nose. 

(6)  The  greatest  thing  a  boy  or  girl  can  learn  is  to  do 
one's  duty  cheerfully,  even  when  it  is  unpleasant. 

(c)  That  a  young  person,  who  is  placed  in  a  wage-earn- 
ing position,  should  be  followed  up  by  a  systematic  over- 
sight with  the  same  care  as  he  was  in  his  behavior  and  studies 
in  the  upper  grade  work  in  the  elementary  and  high  school. 

(d)  He  should  do  his  present  job  so  well  that  those  who 
inspect  his  work  will  advance  him  to  a  bigger  and  a  better 
job. 

(e)  He  must  accustom  himself  to  pull  hard  against  the 
collar  whenever  necessary,  and  not  grumble. 

(/)  He  must  continually  increase  and  solidify  his  knowl- 
edge and  grow  in  it  every  day. 

(g)  As  a  man  he  must  be  bigger  than  his  job,  however 
large  it  may  be.  If  one  is  settled  on  the  bed-rock  of  right, 
duty;  obedience,  industry,  and  keeps  a  good  aim  before 
him  and  lives  up  to  it,  he  has  no  need  of  a  Regularly  Certi- 
ficated Vocational  Counselor  outside  his  parents,  immediate 
teachers,  and  a  safe  business  or  professional  man  from  the 

^^  ^^  ^'  James  M.  Greenwood 

.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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MATHEMATICS  FOR   CULTURE 

One  morning  in  September  of  any  year  in  the  last  half 
centmy,  the  dean  of  a  large  American  university  escorted 
a  bright  looking  freshman  into  the  office  of  Professor  X, 
the  head  of  the  department  of  mathematics.  "Professor 
X,  this  is  young  Mr.  Jones,  who  wishes  to  consult  you  about 
his  work  if  you  can  spare  him  a  few  minutes." 

After  being  assured  by  Professor  X  that  he  was  very 
welcome,  etc.,  Mr.  Jones  was  requested  to  state  his  case. 

"Well,  you  see  it  is  this  way.  I  came  to  the  university 
just  to  get  an  education.  I  am  not  aiming  at  any  of  the 
professions.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  going  to  do. 
For  one  thing  I  am  pretty  sure  that  I  am  not  especially 
clever  in  mathematics,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  don't 
Uke  the  idea  of  doing  any  great  amount  of  work  in  it, 
but  my  father  tells  me  that  mathematics  has  been  of  very 
great  importance  in  the  development  of  our  civilization 
and  I  should  like  to  know  something  about  it.  I  have 
studied  algebra  and  geometry  and  did  not  see  much  sense 
in  either.  But  if  father  is  right,  I  should  hke  to  get  just 
enough  mathematics  to  see  why  people  invented  such  a 
study,  and  to  get  some  notion  of  what  it  is  for." 

"Now,  as  I  understand  the  case,"  said  Professor  X, 
"you  are  presenting  for  entrance  the  minimum  require- 
ments in  mathematics.  That  is,  you  have  had  elementary 
algebra,  and  plane  geometry,  but  not  solid  geometry  or 
trigonometry.  In  that  case  you  should  begin  by  taking  our 
course  in  solid  geometry,  two  hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 
At  the  same  time  you  could  take  trigonometry,  three  hours 
a  week.  Your  course  the  second  semester  would  naturally 
be  college  algebra  two  hours  and  analytical  geometry 
three  hours.     In   your  sophomore  year  you  should  plan  to 
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take  either  our  three-  or  five-hour  course  in  calculus.  To 
get  some  idea  of  what  mathematics  is  for,  as  you  say,  you 
should  really  take  the  five-hour  course.  After  that  you 
can  proceed  as  you  find  your  taste  and  interest  developing. 
But  to  attain  your  purpose,  the  coiirse  I  have  indicated 
would    be    quite    indispensable." 

The  above  dialogue  is  intended  to  give  a  fair  indication 
of  the  advice  which,  under  the  circumstances,  would  be 
given  to  a  boy  just  entering  an  American  college.  If 
this  imaginary  dialogue  contains  anything  misleading  it 
is  the  suggestion  that  there  are  many  boys  making  the  de- 
mands upon  the  university  which  this  boy  makes.  Among 
boys  having  his  dislike  for  mathematics,  the  normal  in- 
quiry would  be  as  to  the  minimum  of  col  ege  mathematics 
which  would  admit  to  a  degree.  But  even  if  the  demand 
he  makes  is  unusual,  it  is  contended  that  it  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  very  highest  purposes,  that  indeed  it  would 
indicate  a  higher  order  of  self-direction  and  even  of  intelli- 
gence than  a  mere  willingness  on  the  part  of  a  student 
who  Ukes  mathematics  to  go  on  studying  it  with  no  other 
purpose  than  simply  to  follow  his  own  bent. 

Surely,  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  there  is  not  as  much 
that  is  conducive  to  culture  in  knowing  permanently  a 
few  of  the  great  results  of  mathematics,  how  these  results 
have  helped  to  build  our  civilization  and  to  know  something 
about  the  historical  conditions  which  made  their  discovery 
possible,  as  there  is  in  making  a  detailed  study  of  several 
subjects — a  study  involving  proofs  of  scores  of  theorems 
and  the  solving  of  hundreds  of  exercises. 

It  is  the  beUef  of  the  writer,  therefore,  that  the  advice 
given  by  Professor  X  is  not  the  best  that  could  be  given. 
It  is  beheved  that  the  demand  of  young  Mr.  Jones  requires 
the  creation  of  a  new  type  of  cotU"se  in  mathematics  which 
we  will  call  culture  mathematics.  The  purpose  of  this 
paper  is  to  describe  such  a  course.  It  would  deal  with  the 
subjects  of  trigonometry,  solid  geometry,  analytic  geometry 
and  calculus. 
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The  three  theorems  in  geometry  on  the  congruence  of 
triangles  show  that  if  certain  parts  of  a  triangle  are  given, 
the  remaining  parts  are  thereby  fixt.  Thus,  if  the  two  sides 
and  the  included  angle  are  given,  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  triangle  are  determined.  However,  plane  geometry 
furnishes  no  method  for  computing  these  unknown  parts. 
Similarly,  two  angles  and  the  included  side  determine  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  triangle,  as  do  also  all  three  of  its 
sides.  Here  we  have,  then,  three  definite  problems  suggested 
by  plane  geometry,  but  not  solved  by  it.  We  next  inquire 
whether  these  problems  are  worth  spending  time  on.  A 
consideration  of  the  difhculties  of  finding  the  distance 
across  a  deep  valley  or  a  lake — the  general  problem  of  sur- 
veying a  large  tract  of  mountainous  country  such  as  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  will  soon  convince  us  that  indirect 
measurement  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  difiicult  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the 
revolution  in  thought  which  came  about  partly  thru  the 
information  about  the  comparative  sizes  of  the  earth, 
moon,  sun  and  the  other  planets,  their  distances  apart, 
and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  solar  system,  all 
of  which  was  obtained  by  means  of  indirect  measurements 
effected  by  the  solution  of  one  or  more  of  the  three  prob- 
lems just  described. 

One  of  these  problems  would  now  be  solved,  viz.,  given 
two  angles  and  the  included  side  of  a  triangle  to  find  its 
remaining  parts.  This  would  require  the  definition  of 
sine,  the  development  of  the  law  of  sines,  and  the  use  of 
a  table  of  natural  sines.  Problems  for  actual  work  outside 
of  class  could  be  assigned.  The  mathematics  involved 
in  surveying  a  large  tract  of  land  by  measuring  one  fine 
with  great  care  and  then  triangulating  for  a  hundred  miles 
would  now  be  fairly  within  the  student's  grasp.  The 
student  would  then  be  told  that  other  functions  of  the  angle 
similar  to  the  sine  are  defined  in  the  regular  course  in  trig- 
onometry and  the  remaining  two  of  the  three  problems 
solved.     Something  would  be  given  about  the  history  of 
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these  problems  and  their  solution.  The  first  solution  by 
constructing  a  triangle  equal  to  the  one  given  and  measur- 
ing it  directly,  then  constructing  a  triangle  similar  to  the 
one  given  and  measuring  it,  and  finally  making  use  of  similar 
triangles  to  obtain  the  sine  and  constructing  the  table  of 
sines  is  a  fine  example  of  how  the  human  race  has  made  its 
conquests  by  slow  degrees.  The  student  would  be  told 
about  the  difficulty  involved  in  working  out  a  table  of  sines, 
etc.,  and  when  these  difficulties  were  overcome. 

This  would  end  the  study  of  trigonometry.  The  net 
result  would  be  that  the  student  would  know  about  several 
very  important  problems  solved  by  this  science  and  the 
solution  of  one  of  these  great  problems  would  be  quite 
thoroly  known.  He  would  know  why  these  problems 
are  important  and  would  have  some  feeling  as  to  what  it 
would  mean  if  their  solution  had  never  been  affected. 

The  point  which  the  writer  is  trying  to  make  is  that  for 
the  purpose  of  general  culture  this  mere  glance  at  trig- 
onometry itself,  together  with  a  more  detailed  view  of  some 
of  the  problems  which  it  solves  and  their  importance,  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  courses  usually  given.  The  net  effect 
upon  the  student  of  an  ordinary  course  in  trigonometry, 
is  a  vague  feeUng  about  a  hazy  procession  of  formulas 
— about  one  hundred  of  them,  none  of  which  he  long  re- 
members. The  work  of  obtaining  all  these  has  been  so 
arduous  that  their  general  human  value  has  been  lost  out 
of  sight  or  at  least  has  been  very  much  overshadowed. 
As  a  whole,  its  appeal  has  been  as  mere  bookishness  that 
can  not  possibly  be  of  interest  to  anyone  except  a  specialist. 
True,  he  has  done  some  actual  work  in  deriving  these  formulas 
and  in  applying  them,  but  if  it  is  work  for  work's  sake 
which  is  desired,  then  the  course  proposed  here  is  just  as 
good  for  it  would  contain  as  many  problems  for  solution 
as  one  could  reasonably  ask  of  a  student  in  the  time  given 
for  it. 

A  treatment  similar  to  that  given  to  trigonometry  would 
be  accorded  to  the  other  subjects.     Solid  geometry  would 
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be  introduced  by  a  certain  kind  of  review  of  plane  geometry. 
The  purely  practical  character  of  Egyptian  geometry  and 
the  highly  theoretical  character  of  the  Greek  geometry, 
of  EucHd,  would  be  pointed  out.  Some  practise  would 
be  given  in  pure  deduction  by  giving  a  set  of  assumptions 
for  plane  geometry,  far  richer  than  is  logically  necessary 
and  then  deriving  a  few  theorems  rigorously  from  them. 
The  historical  development  would  be  studied — the  ex- 
cellence of  the  geometry  of  Euchd,  the  interesting  facts 
about  the  treatment  of  parallels  down  to  Lobachevsky, 
the  modern  introduction  of  order  into  geometry,  an  account 
of  the  theorems  which  Euclid  could  not  prove  from  his 
assumptions,  etc.  Some  of  the  most  important  theorems 
in  geometry  would  be  pointed  out  and  their  significance 
explained.  The  need  of  pointing  out  the  meaning  of  theo- 
rems is  made  evident  by  the  following  incident.  In  talking 
to  a  class  of  teachers  recently,  the  writer  remarked  that 
there  are  many  theorems  of  geometry  which  are  truly  re- 
markable. Thus,  if  P  is  a  fixt  point  in  the  plane  of  a  fixt 
circle,  and  if  the  line  AP  in  the  figure  is  swung  around 
the  point  P  as  a  pivot,  then  the  product  PA    X  PB  is  con- 


stant. A  man  who  said  that  he  has  taught  geometry  for 
six  years  at  once  remarked  he  did  not  see  why  this  statement 
was  true.  His  remark  was  immediately  seconded  by  several 
other  teachers  of  geometry.  We  are  too  prone  to  forget 
that  a  very  good  share  if  not  the  chief  share  of  the  business 
of  even  the  professional  mathematician  is  to  know  important 
theorems  and  to  know  why  they  are  important. 

A  course  of  the  sort  under  consideration  would,  of  course, 
admit    of    much    variation.     A    useful    treatment    of    solid 
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geometry  might  be  to  review  certain  theorems  in  plane 
geometry,  and  then  to  state  without  proof  the  corresponding 
theorems  in  sohd  geometry.  Many  of  them  are  given  in 
our  grammar  school  arithmetics  anyway,  so  there  would 
seem  to  be  httle  harm  in  repeating  them,  even  tho  the  proofs 
were  not  given.  Thus  the  theorem  on  the  area  of  the  rect- 
angle has  as  its  analogue  the  theorem  on  the  volume  of  the 
prism;  the  area  of  the  triangle  would  lead  to  the  volume  of 
the  pyramid  and  the  cone ;  the  length  and  area  of  the  circle 
would  lead  to  the  surface  and  volume  of  the  sphere.  These 
theorems  might  be  rendered  evident  to  the  understanding 
in  some  such  informal  manner  as  is  now  done  in  the  texts  on 
arithmetic.  Problems  involving  the  use  of  these  formulas 
could  be  assigned  for  solution.  True,  the  formulas  have 
not  been  proved.  But  why  should  everybody  who  knows 
these  formulas  and  uses  them  repeat  the  proofs?  The  proof 
of  the  law  of  gravitation  has  been  reproduced  by  very  few. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  any  one  person  can 
reproduce  the  proof  of  it  which  we  now  have.  But  we  all 
know  the  law  of  gravitation  and  use  it  and  are  none  the 
worse  for  it. 

The  theorems  on  the  areas  of  similar  plane  figures  and  the 
volume  of  similar  solids  are  of  such  fundamental  interest 
and  meaning  that  one  can  not  escape  them  when  once  they 
are  understood.  The  areas  of  corresponding  cross  sections 
of  similar  sohds  are  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  squares  of  their 
corresponding  linear  dimensions  while  their  volumes  are 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  cubes  of  these  dimensions.  Here 
Hes  a  great  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  increasing  the  size 
of  any  structure  whose  shape  depends  upon  the  cohesion 
of  its  parts  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  absolutely  limit  such  size. 
The  sizes  of  trees  and  animals,  of  structures  on  land  and 
sea  are  all  limited  by  the  simple  but  far-reaching  fact,  which 
is  exprest  by  these  theorems. 

Would  it  not  be  worth  while,  too,  to  note  what  is  meant 
by  such  a  theorem  or  "The  square  on  hypothenuse  of  a 
right  triangle  is   exactly  equal  to  the  sum    of   the  squares 
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on  its  two  sides."  We  know  that  in  measurements  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  exactness.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  as- 
sign a  certain  magnitude,  +  or  —  so  much,  giving  the  Umit 
of  error.  From  one  point  of  view  the  exactness  of  this 
theorem  may  be  interpreteted  as  a  prediction  that  in  any 
measurement  which  may  be  made  the  theorem  will  fail 
of  verification  by  less  than  the  limit  of  error  in  that  particular 
measurement.  When  Pythagoros  discovered  and  proved 
the  theorem  for  the  general  case,  the  instruments  and  method 
used  in  measuring  were  vastly  cruder  than  those  used  at 
present.  Nevertheless  his  prediction  has  held  up  to  the 
present  and  one  may  feel  safe  in  predicting  that  it  will 
continue  to  hold  when  measurements  are  made  even  more 
exact  than  at  present.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  something 
a  priori  which  transcends  all  measurement.  Is  this  not 
a  wonderful  fact?  What  is  the  real  explanation  of  it?  Is 
it  not  worth  while  to  raise  such  questions  even  if  they  are 
not  answered  ?  Is  it  not  as  well  now  and  then  to  give  young 
people  something  to  reflect  on,  something  to  dream  about, 
as  it  is  to  give  them  something  to  grind  on? 

Analytical  geometry  would  begin  with  a  review  of  the 
graph  already  studied  in  the  preparatory  school.  A  fuller 
treatment  of  the  graphical  representation  of  statistical 
information  would  be  given.  A  rather  complete  collection 
of  charts  representing  such  data  in  actual  practical  use 
would  be  of  interest.  The  notion  of  the  graph  representing 
two  variables  connected  by  a  functional  relation  would  now 
be  obvious.  The  graphs  of  the  first,  second  and  third  degree 
algebraic  function  would  render  the  application  of  algebra 
to  geometry  evident. 

The  straight  Une  and  circle  have  already  been  studied  in 
the  preparatory  school.  The  equations  of  the  ellipse, 
hyperbola,  and  parabola  could  be  written  down  and  the 
general  nature  of  the  curves  investigated.  The  equation 
of  the  sphere  could  also  be  introduced.  The  whole  thing 
would  amount  to  what  is  sometimes  called  graphical  algebra. 

The  treatment  of  the  tangent  of  a  curve  would  lead  to 
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the  notion  of  derivative.  The  student  would  learn  to  ac- 
tually differentiate  algebraic  polynomials — to  find  maxima 
and  minima  and  to  solve  problems  depending  on  these. 
As  an  introduction  to  integration  the  derivative  could  be 
regarded  as  given  the  rate  at  which  the  dependent  variable 
changes  with  respect  to  the  independent  variable.  The 
problem  of  integration  would  then  be:  "Given,  the  rate 
at  which  f{x)  changes  for  each  value  of  x  between  x  =  a  and 
X  =  b,  and  also  the  value  of  f{x)  for  x  ^  a,  to  find  the  value 
oi  f(x)  for  X  =  b."  A  little  reflection  based  on  a  mere  com- 
monsense  apprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  used 
convinces  the  student  that  this  is  a  real  problem.  Its 
solution  by  finding  the  antiderivative  is  then  immediate. 
We  should  simply  find  a  function  which  has  a  given  rate  of 
change.  Of  course,  no  attempt  is  made  to  prove  that  there 
is  only  one  such  function,  tho  it  might  be  stimulating  to 
mention  that  such  proof  is  required  in  a  rigorous  treat- 
ment. By  means  of  the  antiderivative  we  should  then  be 
able  to  solve  any  problem  when  the  rate  of  change  was 
given — provided  we  could  integrate.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  get  up  against  problems  now  and  then  which  we  could 
not  solve  because  of  the  presence  of  such  a  simple  expression 
as  a  square  root  or  a  sine.  Such  problems  would  have  to 
be  past  with  the  remark  that  we  could  solve  them  provided 
we  would  take  time  to  learn  to  differentiate  expressions  of 
this  sort.  We  should  now  be  able  to  find  areas,  volumes, 
pressure,  work  done,  centers  of  gravity,  etc. — -problems 
which  would  be  insurmountably  difficult  without  the  cal- 
culus. By  this  time  we  have  a  rather  full  statement  of  the 
problems  which  lead  to  the  use  of  the  calculus,  historical 
and  biographical  notes,  etc.  The  general  scheme  of  the  ele- 
mentary calculus  would  be  known.  The  question,  what  is 
it  good  for?  would  be  answered,  and  something  would  be 
known  of  the  story  of  its  origin. 

This  whole  course  would  require  about  three  hours  a 
week  for  one  year.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  course  would 
appeal  to  many  who  are  not  at  all  interested  in  the  ordinary 
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courses  in  mathematics — that  it  would  furnish  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  one  element  of  culture  which  many  now  desire, 
but  which  either  is  not  to  be  acquired  at  all  in  the  ordinary 
course  given,  or  which  can  be  acquired  only  at  the  cost  of 
two  years  of  hard  work — in  many  cases,  very  distasteful 
work.  The  course  would  find  its  raison  d'etre  in  the  behef 
that  a  general  answer  to  the  question  "What  is  elementary 
mathematics  and  what  does  it  contribute  to  our  culture 
and  civihzation?"  should  be  more  readily  accessible  than  it 
is  at  the  present. 

N.  J.  Lennes 

University  of  Montana 


V 

SOME  FALSE  ASSUMPTIONS   IN   EDUCATION 

In  a  series  of  tests  made  on  about  2,000  subjects  it  was; 
found  that  not  one  out  of  500  estimated,  by  a  drawing- 
from  casual  memory,  the  exact  dimensions  of  a  dollar  bill.. 
"Not  one  in  twenty  could  reproduce  six  simple  words  in; 
correct  order  immediately  after  writing  them,  in  case  they 
did  not  know  beforehand  that  these  words  were  to  be  re- 
produced. It  was  a  rare  exception  to  find  a  subject  who- 
could  represent  the  figures  on  a  watch  dial  unless  his  atten- 
tion had  been  previously  called  to  the  nature  of  their  ar- 
rangement. Fewer  than  half  the  subjects  tested  could 
associate  the  correct  year  with  events  most  famihar  to  them. 
About  half  the  individuals  tested  correctly  estimated  the 
number  of  letters  in  their  own  names." 

The  results  of  these  experiments  emphasize  the  fact 
"that  one's  perceptions  are  in  terms  of  experience  and 
utility,  and  that  associations  are  likewise  formed  and  re- 
called in  terms  of  these  factors.  Objects  and  events  oc- 
curring together  are  not  necessarily  called  up  together,. 
or  in  their  relations,  because  they  occurred  together,  but 
only  when  they  are  associated  in  terms  of  the  useful  by 
directly  coming  into  the  experience,  or  by  being  dragged 
into  the  experience  while  clinging  to  other  nuclei  of  the 
subject's  interest.  This  study  shows,  therefore,  how  meager 
is  one's  memory  of  the  most  commonplace  objects,  rela- 
tions and  events  that  were  not  in  the  central  field  of  in- 
terest, or  closely  attached  thereto,  when  they  were  pre- 
sented to  the  senses.  Moreover,  one  often  has  a  mass  of 
imperfect,  fragmentary  and  unclassified  perceptions  which^ 
when  subsequently  joined  together  in  terms  of  experience,, 
present  conclusions  which  are  distorted  representations 
of  the  original  stimuli.     The  manner  in  which  these  frag- 
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ments  are  interpreted  will  depend  upon  the  individual's 
bias  at  the  time  of  interpretation  as  well  as  his  center 
of  interest  at  the  time  of  his  original  perception  of  them." 

"The  findings  of  this  study  seem  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
common  assumption  that  because  a  person  does  certain 
acts  of  work  within  a  certain  system,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  he  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  activity  or  system 
with  which  he  is  identified.  For  example,  the  sixth  grade 
teacher  may  be  an  expert  in  her  teaching  activities,  but 
this  fact  does  not  insure  her  expertness  in  the  capacity  of 
analyzing  the  problems  and  existing  conditions  of  sixth 
grade  work  in  general.  These  analyses  may  best  be  made 
by  one  who  is  free  from  the  daily  routine  of  teaching." 

The  conclusions  of  the  above-named  study  in  Incidental 
Memory  have  little  comfort  for  the  "cultural"  claims  of 
Greek^  and  Latin.  That  the  student  who  masters  Greek 
and  Latin  well  enough  to  freely  speak  and  think  in  these 
languages,  gets  a  culture  and  equipment  unobtainable 
without  their  mastery  is  an  undisputed  fact  but  the  belief 
that  the  average  student,  who  spends  just  the  few  years 
in  Greek  and  Latin  prescribed  by  academic  courses  re- 
ceives thereby  much  culture  is  a  questionable  assumption. 
To  this  type  of  student  Greek  and  Latin  are  generally 
taught  in  a  formal  way  demanding  accurate  translation 
and  grammatical  constructions  with  the  assumption  that 
the  student  will  get  the  literary  culture  incidentally.  But 
unless  the  teacher  constantly  directs  the  pupil  to  the  con- 
tent and  the  Hterary  merit  of  the  ancient  classics  the  aver- 
age student  is  merely  learning  a  Greek  and  Latin  vocab- 
ulary, with  some  skill  at  joining  parts  in  hne  with  formal 
grammar,  but  independent  of  a  meaning  for  the  time  when 
the  classics  are  first  produced  or  the  present  time  when  they 
are  studied. 

Fortunately  many  Greek  and  Latin  teachers  have  ob- 
served this  difficulty  and  are  putting  emphasis  upon  the 
literary  merit  and  classic  prestige.  With  German  and 
French  the   difficulty  is  less  severe  because   most  of  the 
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French  and  German  classics  are  attractive  stories  depicting 
types  of  modern  life  while  Greek  and  Latin  give  us  epic 
poetry  and  dry  martial  history. 

In  colleges  and  universities,  and  even  in  some  secondary 
schools,  it  is  the  common  custom  for  the  several  depart- 
ments to  require  one  or  more  class  papers  written  on  some 
prominent  topic  of  the  subject  studied.  The  assumption 
is  that  in  doing  the  necessary  readings  and  in  writing  the 
paper  the  student  is  compelled  by  virtue  of  the  work  to 
grasp  pretty  thoroly  the  theme  upon  which  he  writes. 
The  mastery  of  a  subject  that  suffices  in  piecing  together 
a  fairly  presentable  class  paper  is  no  assurance  that  the 
subject  matter  has  been  woven  into  the  warp  and  woof  of 
the  student's  mind.  If,  in  addition  to  the  writing  of  the 
class  paper  its  author  were  compelled  to  defend  his  paper, 
wholly  or  in  part,  before  the  class  and  made  to  know  he  must 
acquaint  himself  with  what  he  writes,  much  of  the  students' 
time  now  often  lost  in  writing  ten-thousand-word  papers 
which  are  frequently  unread  by  teachers,  would  be  spent 
effectively. 

The  belief  by  many  that  writing  down  a  fact  aids  in  its 
retention  plus  the  desire  for  permanence  of  things  we  want 
for  future  reference,  have  led  to  the  systems  of  taking 
many  notes  in  class  and  in  making  long,  involved  and 
tedious  outHnes.  The  student  who  attempts  to  take 
very  complete  notes  in  class  with  the  assumption  that  he 
will  incidentally  get  the  meaning  of  the  recitation  and  lec- 
ture absorbs  some  fragments  of  cold  facts  oftentimes 
without  a  unified  conception  of  the  lesson  presented.  With 
so  much  necessary  emphasis  on  technique  in  writing  notes 
he  can  give  little  thought  to  what  he  writes.  Such  a  stu- 
dent who  does  not  recognize  and  interpret  his  notes  after 
class  may  have  notebooks  full  of  trash  and  may  pass 
thru  courses  without  assimilating  much  of  them. 

The  same  is  true  of  outlines  so  much  emphasized  in  pre- 
paratory school  and  normal  schools.  When  the  making 
of  outHnes  demands   a  systematic  study,   a  real  training 
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comes  from  their  use,  but  the  outHne  that  consists  almost 
wholly  of  enumeration  too  often  attracts  the  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  outline  as  a  mere  skeleton.  The  mechanical 
features  of  the  latter  type  of  outHne  defeat  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  written  since  its  making  does  not  assure 
the  student's  thoro  mastery  of  the  subject  matter. 

In  our  laboratories  a  fixt  set  of  experiments  is  to  be 
performed  and  carefully  recorded;  but  the  mere  perform- 
ance of  these  experiments  does  not  assure  the  student's 
mastery  of  the  principles  involved,  for  many  students 
work  mechanically  in  the  laboratory,  write  up  their  data 
mechanically,  and  pass  the  laboratory  course  upon  the 
merits  of  their  notebooks.  If  laboratory  work  is  to  serve 
its  purpose  the  instructor  in  charge  must  see  that  the 
experimenter  finds  the  various  laws  and  principles  illus- 
trated by  the  respective  experiments  and  further  that  the 
students  knows  just  what  experiments  will  demonstrate 
each  theory  of  the  text. 

Textbook  writers  have  generally  placed  reliance  on 
incidental  memory  and  observation.  This  is  especially 
manifest  in  many  history  tests,  which  are  written  in  almost 
wholly  disconnected  paragraphs  with  the  belief  that  the 
child  will  naturally  get  the  unified  relations.  (Barnes' 
History  of  the  United  vStates  is  a  good  example  of  this  type 
of  tests.)  The  boys  and  girls  are  set  to  work  memorizing 
unrelated  paragraphs  of  facts  because  the  average  teacher 
guided  by  the  text,  works  upon  this  same  plan.  As  a 
consequence,  the  unity  and  continuity  of  history,  the  evolu- 
tion of  society,  and  the  real  historic  meanings  are  mist. 

Casual  travelers  who  make  flying  summer  trips  thruout 
the  Orient  and  Europe  return  to  tell  their  friends  that 
this  is  a  big,  wide,  wonderful  world,  but  they  have  learned 
comparatively  few  and  meager  facts.  The  assumption 
has  been  that  if  one  goes  abroad  he  must  naturally  absorb  ' 
a  wide  breadtl^  of  view  and  necessarily  become  acquainted 
with  what  he  hears  and  sees. 

The  same  is  true  of  our  attitude  toward  museums,  exposi- 
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tions  and  exhibits.  Since  the  things  on  exhibition  are  so 
perfectly  classified  and  labeled  it  has  been  assumed  that 
the  visitor  can  not  fail  to  get  the  information  which  has 
been  so  clearly  and  concretely  furnished.  The  average 
visitor  tries,  within  a  very  brief  time,  to  see  everything 
presented  and  feels  condemned  if  he  can  not  say  he  saw 
this  or  that  when  any  other  visitor  mentions  it.  But 
while  enumerated  facts  are  casually  acquired  by  such  ex- 
periences the  real  information  gained  thereby  is  usually 
very  superficial. 

When  the  directors  of  our  public  exhibits  will  have  real- 
ized how  little  casual  memory  and  observation  give  to 
one's  experience,  rather  than  to  have  many  things  exhibited 
ineffectively  they  will  have  a  few  things  arranged  carefully. 
They  will  also  provide  expert  demonstrators  whose  duty 
it  will  be  to  encourage  the  visitors  to  appreciate  more  fully 
the  various  exhibits.  Most  of  all  they  will  show  people 
how  to  study  an  exhibit.  Recent  developments  of  this 
nature  in  the  management  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Arts,  New  York  City,  are  in  the  right  direction. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  because  the  country  boys  and 
girls  live  in  the  wide  open  air  among  the  hills  and  moun- 
tains, the  running  brooks  and  bird-filled  woodland  they 
must  have  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  plants  and  flow- 
ers, the  rocks  and  trees,  the  birds  and  beasts.  The  poet 
and  visionary  storytellers  have  almost  immortahzed  this 
vain  assumption.  Some  boys  incidentally  have  become 
such  close  company  to  natural  things  that  it  were  truth 
to  say  of  their  companionship  with  nature,  "Hand  in  hand 
with  her  he  walks,  face  to  face  with  her  he  talks,"  but  the 
boy  that  Whittier  writes  about  is  not  a  typical  country 
boy.  If  he  were,  our  country  boys  would  all  be  natural- 
ists and  poets.  The  average  country  boy  scarcely  knows 
enough  of  natural  things  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  rhyme  recital  of  the  "barefoot  boy's"  comradeship 
with  natm-e.  Not  many  boys  see  the  flowers  beneath 
their  feet  or  the  clear  sky  above  them.     The  blueness  of 
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the  sky  may  only  mean  a  weather  signal,  the  wild  flowers 
a  weed  to  add  more  to  the  farmer  boy's  toil.  The  sweetest 
birds  may  come  and  go  un welcomed  and  unwept.  Let 
anyone  make  inquiry  at  the  average  country  home  about 
the  sweet-voiced  and  bright-plumed  birds  that  flit  among 
the  trees  which  shade  the  country  house.  The  meager- 
ness  of  answers  will  astound  him.  Without  a  doubt  the 
country  folks  of  slightest  culture  do  not  fail  to  know  the 
habits  of  the  hawk  that  preys  upon  their  chickens,  of  the 
crow  that  steals  their  eggs  and  pulls  the  corn  just  peeping 
thru  the  ground,  of  the  thieving  blackbirds  that  hasten 
twilight  by  their  winged  multitudes,  and  of  the  robin, 
the  harbinger  of  spring.  With  such  birds  any  country  boy 
or  girl  is  pretty  well  acquainted.  The  reason  is  quite  ob- 
vious. They  have  a  close  relation  to  his  strife  for  liveli- 
hood. He  has  an  interest  in  them  because  of  their  direct 
or  indirect  utility.  The  sweet-songed  choristers  that  sing 
while  country  folk  are  waking  or  chirp  while  they  are 
falling  off  to  sleep  are  little  noticed  or  are  totally  ignored. 

Nature  is  not  always  right.  She  is  a  mighty  teacher 
but  if  left  alone  she  often  is  niggardly  in  the  breadth  of  her 
curriculum.  The  scholar  and  the  man  of  moderate  cul- 
ture versed  in  poet  lore,  become  almost  ecstatic  as  they 
contemplate  how  the  country  folks  must  live  in  untold 
happiness  because  of  what  "nature  teaches  them."  But 
many  of  the  joys  of  simple  country  life  and  rustic  scenes 
that  poets  dipict  are  seldom  realized  by  country  folks  at 
all. 

The  country  place  is  a  great  big  laboratory  such  as  man 
can  not  improve.  The  country  boys  and  girls  ramble 
freely  in  this  laboratory;  some  incidentally  make  a  few 
experiments,  a  very  few  ingenious  ones  learn  to  use  the 
apparatus  or  a  part  of  it.  But  for  the  want  of  guides 
and  laboratory  instructors  the  great  majority  of  children 
wander  here  and  there  and  never  learn  to  use  this  apparatus, 
but  in  their  attempt  to  learn  they  may  break  or  mar  some 
valuable  pieces  and  at  the  end  leave  the  laboratory  with 
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the  vague  impression  that  it  is  a  wonderful  place  but  to 
them  it  has  had  little  worth  or  real  significance.  We  have 
been  teaching  our  boys  and  girls  from  books  and  have 
assumed  that  they  are  learning  nature  incidentally.  But 
they  are  not,  and  because  they  are  not  we  need  to  inject 
into  our  educational  system  something  that  will  compel 
the  acquaintance  of  our  boys  and  girls  with  the  simple, 
beautiful  world  about  them ;  something  that  will  make  the 
heretofore  vain  assumption  of  the  fact  a  reality. 

Furthermore  we  have  assumed  that  children  will  naturally 
connect  what  they  learn  in  books  with  real  Hfe  but  unless 
the  teacher  constantly  reminds  the  student  of  the  relation 
it  will  oftentimes  be  mist  entirely.  More  than  ever  the 
teacher  now  is  learning  that  he  must  help  the  pupil  corre- 
late and  classify  what  the  latter  learns  or  tries  to  learn; 
otherwise,  the  student's  information  will  consist  of  unre- 
lated fragments  that  will  gradually  drop  from  his  field  of 
consciousness.  Not  merely  the  mode  of  teaching  but  the 
curriculum  as  well  should  be  such  that  there  can  be  no 
gap  between  real  life  and  the  school.  Our  leaders  of  educa- 
tion are  just  beginning  to  see  the  need  of  a  whole  school 
system  that  will  make  the  boy  and  girl  interpret  all  he 
tries  to  learn  in  terms  of  every-day  life. 

We  are  by  nature  mental  sluggards.  We  naturally  at- 
tend only  to  that  which  directly  or  indirectly  interests  us. 
Furthermore  we  purposely  ignore  and  shut  out  from  our 
experience  what  is  not  in  line  with  our  selected  interests, 
hence  the  danger  of  over-specialization.  We  have  assumed 
that  we  can  have  but  one  central  interest.  Quite  true, 
but  about  this  central  interest  can  be  clustered  other  in- 
terests ad  infinitum.  Our  central  interest  should  be  an 
effective  social  life  and  then  if  we  properly  organize  all 
other  potential  interests  they  can  be  clustered  around  this 
one  central  interest  and  then  our  knowledge  will  approach 
infinity. 

We  haVe  assumed,  however,  that  like  a  water  pail  the 
individual  holds  so  much.     If  one  thing  fills  him  no  space 
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remains  for  other  things.  Rather  the  individual  is  an  un- 
folding unit  with  potential  growth  that  has  no  known  Umi- 
tation.  While  careful  observation  and  memory  can  not 
be  expected  to  show  transfer  where  new  elements  are  in- 
volved, surely  the  habit  of  observing  carefully  and  trying 
to  remember  things  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  practical 
life  are  amenable  to  training.  It  would  be  well  if  from 
our  youth  we  were  compelled  to  organize  our  experiences 
and  would  always  have  to  stand  prepared  to  reproduce 
the  content  at  least,  of  every  sermon,  speech  or  lecture, 
every  bit  of  information  given  us  by  teachers  and  to  de- 
scribe every  scene  in  nature,  every  exposition  and  exhibit 
that  we  have  seen.  And  most  useful  it  would  be  if  we 
were  constantly  expected  to  evaluate  all  such  experiences 
in  terms  of  life's  activities. 

Natural  instincts  can  not  be  depended  upon  to  make  us 
realize  these  possibilities.  There  needs  to  be  purposive 
training  and  direction.  It  is  the  business  of  the  school 
to  give  them,  to  see  that  the  child  habitually  observes 
the  things  together  which  belong  together. 

Above  aU  we  need  to  reahze  that  incidental  memory  and 
observation  are  very  meager  as  compared  with  what  has 
been  attributed  to  them.  Indeed  "the  great  mass  of  inci- 
dental memory-content  is  useless,  and  may  interfere  with 
healthy  thought  processes  in  so  far  as  this  purpose  is  ig- 
nored. In  the  process  of  learning,  then,  the  vital  factors 
are  the  manner  in  which  the  stimuli  are  presented  to  the 
senses  and  the  attitude  of  the  subject  at  the  time  of  their 
presentation.  It  is  more  important  to  organize  the  stimuli 
in  their  presentation  than  to  organize  subsequent  percep- 
tions of  chaotic  stimuli.  Therefore  the  true  aim  of  educa- 
tion should  be  to  teach  the  child  to  study  rather  than  to 
recite," 

Garry  C.  Myers 

Brooklyn  Training  School 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


VI 
HUMANISM  AND  EFFICIENCY 

Recent  investigation  has  shown  that  there  are  wide 
discrepancies  in  the  content,  sequence  and  spirit  of  science 
courses  thruout  the  country's  high  schools.  That  unanimity 
or  similarity  in  actual  content  and  sequence  is  lacking  is 
not  necessarily  an  evil,  but  that  antagonism  or  at  least 
absolute  disagreement  relative  to  the  aim  and  motives 
of  the  work  should  exist  is  deplorable  and  makes  desirable 
a  discussion  of  our  aims  and  ideals. 

The  content  and  sequence  of  science  courses  should  be 
governed  by  social,  geographic  and  economic  conditions 
local  to  the  school.  Since  these  conditions  vary  from 
place  to  place,  wide  variations  in  subject  matter  are  to  be 
lookt  for  in  different  communities,  and  need  cause  no 
concern.  The  aim,  on  the  other  hand,  of  science  courses 
or  indeed  of  all  educational  courses  should  be  single  and 
should  be  determined  strictly  by  the  advanced  ethical 
ideas  of  the  national  community, 

A  HIGH   IDEAL   OF   COMMUNITY  WELFARE 

Community  consciousness  and  idealism  has  entered  prac- 
tically every  phase  of  life  and  has  modified  and  remodelled 
manners  and  customs  to  an  amazing  degree.  It  has  human- 
ized the  factories  to  the  extent  of  decent  lunch-rooms  and 
rest  corners ;  it  has  assailed  property  owners  and  has  insisted 
upon  sanitation  and  fire  escapes  in  tenements;  has  cried 
out  against  favoritism  in  commercial  life  and  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  government  regulation.  It  has  demanded  and 
is  securing  child  labor  laws,  decent  dance  halls,  pubHc 
parks,  effective  poHce  protection;  has  penetrated  society 
and  implored  assistance  rather  than  scorn  for  the  fallen 
woman,  and  equivalent  moral  standards  regardless  of  sex. 
It  is  constantly  knocking  at  our  school  doors  and  crying 
aloud   the   message   of   the   age — the   conservation   of   the 
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liuman  element,  the  power  of  humanism  over  formalism 
is  imploring  us  to  impart  within  the  school  to  prospective 
citizens  the  lessons  which  are  disseminated  so  slowly  out- 
side the  school. 

Modem  education  may  be  divided  roughly  into  three 
€ras.  In  the  first  of  these,  education  concerns  itself  mainly 
with  the  modes  of  expression  between  man  and  man,  and 
secondly  with  a  recital  of  man's  warlike  deeds.  Verbal  or 
written  intercourse  in  the  vernacular  or  mother  tongue 
marked  the  uneducated  man;  intercourse  in  the  classics, 
or  at  least  familiarity  with  them  was  the  stamp  of  the  cul- 
tured mind.  There  was  interest  in  the  deeds  of  men, 
but  these  deeds  were  largely  recorded  in  the  classical  lan- 
guages and  were  available  only  to  the  learned.  Science 
<iid  not  exist,  vast  industrial  projects  had  not  been  con- 
ceived, glaring  economic  problems  did  not  await  solution, 
and  social  studies  were  undreamed  of.  There  was  little 
in  this  age  with  which  the  educator  concerned  himself  ex- 
cept languages,  literature  and  history.  In  time  mathe- 
matics made  a  conspicuous  place  for  itself,  but  always  the 
criterion  of  education  remained  inflexible,  namely,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  classics  were  known  and  used.  This 
idea  of  education  was  the  logical  outgrowth  of  social  and 
political  conditions.  Government  was  not  democratic 
and  the  masses  had  neither  political,  educational,  nor  social 
rights.  There  was  a  small  upper  class  and  this  was  satis- 
fied with  subjects  which  served  to  intensify  its  aristocratic 
supremacy.  As  democracy  slowly  made  its  way,  the  masses 
began  to  participate  in  education,  but  the  standards  and 
interests  once  set  up  were  not  modified. 

In  the  first  educational  era,  the  main  subjects  of  study 
related  directly  to  man  alone.  The  subjects  were  called 
the  humanities  in  contradistinction  with  the  subjects 
which  characterized  the  second  era — the  study  of  the 
earth,  its  multitudinous  creatures  and  substances,  its  laws 
and  forces.  Geography,  geology,  botany,  zoology,  chemis- 
try,  physics,   the  sciences  as  they  were  called,   mark  the 
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second  era  in  education.  In  it,  acquaintance  with  the 
sciences  as  well  as  familiarity  with  the  humanities  became 
a  criterion  of  education,  a  mark  of  social  and  mental  superi- 
ority. The  dissection  of  a  frog,  the  microscopic  study  of 
minute  plant  forms,  the  molecular  structure  of  rare  chem- 
ical compounds,  the  calculation  of  intricate  physical  problems 
are  types  of  the  science  requirements  demanded  of  those 
who  laid  claim  to  education. 

The  aims  of  the  first  and  second  eras  were  practically- 
identical,  namely,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  for  knowl- 
edge's sake,  of  education  as  a  personal  social  asset,  of  men- 
tal development  thru  prescribed  courses  as  the  key  to  cul- 
ture and  professionahsm. 

The  third  era  in  education  is  that  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves. Emphasis  is  laid  not  upon  the  study  of  man  as 
man,  nor  upon  the  study  of  the  earth  as  the  earth,  but 
upon  the  reciprocal  relation  of  man  and  matter;  upon  their 
actions  and  reactions,  upon  the  adaptation  of  natural 
laws  to  man,  and  the  response  of  man  to  natural  laws. 
Language,  literature  and  history  are  not  neglected  in  this 
era,  they  are  lookt  upon  as  the  instruments  by  which  the 
mental  reactions  of  man  to  man,  nation  to  nation,  may  be- 
come known.  Science  is  lookt  upon  as  the  instrument  to 
make  known  the  reaction  and  the  interdependence  of  man 
and  matter,  man  and  the  lower  animals.  We  have  found 
by  the  application  of  science  to  man  that  mind  is  closely 
correlated  with  matter,  and  that  malnutrition,  for  example, 
is  responsible  not  only  for  physical  inferiority  but  also  for 
mental  and  moral  deterioration.  We  have  reaUzed  thru 
applied  science  that  criminology  is  a  disease  of  the  com- 
munity due  to  economic  conditions  such  as  strikes,  war, 
famine,  hard  times,  and  to  maladjustment  of  the  criminal 
to  changing  environment.  So  illuminating  has  been  the 
study  of  interdependence  and  reactions,  and  so  revolution- 
ary their  efifect  upon  man's  thoughts  and  acts,  that  one 
can  not  forecast  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 

This  age  of  the  study  o\  interrelations  is  justly  called  the- 
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social  and  economic  era.  Man  is  recognized  as  a  creature 
who  can  not,  will  not  and  ought  not  to  live  to  himself 
alone;  as  a  being  who  troubles  society  only  thru  malad- 
justment to  its  laws  and  those  of  nature,  and  as  a  being 
who  benefits  society  in  the  exact  degree  to  which  he  intelli- 
gently adjusts  himself  to  his  static  and  dynamic  environ- 
ment. Our  task  as  teachers  becomes  instruction  in  the 
scientific  side  of  environment,  and  the  presentation  of 
such  natural  laws  and  theories  as  are  necessary  to  interpret 
the  more  important  factors  in  the  natural  surroundings 
of  the  student. 

Granting  for  argument's  sake  that  we  acquiesce  in  the 
demands  of  modernism  for  science  teaching  which  will 
primarily  interpret  environment,  and  give  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  surroundings,  how  shall  we  modify  our 
courses?  The  child  is  father  to  the  man,  and  if  we  can  give 
the  child  an  intelligent  understanding  of  his  environment 
during  childhood  or  adolescence,  we  shall  be  giving  him 
the  best  preparation  for  intelligent  understanding  from  the 
adult's  point  of  view.  Our  interests  grow  out  of  our  knowl- 
edge and  understanding,  and  if  we  can  make  the  child  ac- 
quainted with  his  simple  environment,  his  interests  will 
be  stimulated  and  sustained  to  manhood  and  will  enable 
him  then  to  adjust  to  manhood's  conditions.  Science  as 
an  interpreter  of  personal  environment  is  very  different 
from  science  for  science's  sake;  it  becomes  the  tool  by  which 
the  pupil  works  rather  than  the  subject  for  whose  sake  he 
works. 

Environment  is  complex  and  if  it  is  to  be  interpreted 
symmetrically,  all  of  the  sciences  are  needed.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  many  teachers  advocate  a  course  in  general 
diversified  science  such  as  will  deal  with  the  main  scientific 
phenomena  of  actual  daily  occurrence  in  the  pupil's  life. 
What  such  a  course  shall  include  ought  to  be  determined 
by  local  conditions.  Matter  of  value  and  interest  to 
pupils  in  a  mining  town  would  not  correspond  with  that 
needed  by  children  of  an  agricultural  community,  or  of  an 
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industrial  center.  But  so  long  as  most  of  us  must  look  to 
good  health  as  our  main  asset  in  life,  and  must  eat,  sleep, 
breathe,  dress  and  economize,  certain  fundamental  facts 
and  laws  ought  to  be  incorporated  in  every  course  regard- 
less of  locality.  Some  or  all  of  the  following  might  form  the 
foundation  of  such  a  general  science  course:  prevention  of 
epidemics,  spread  of  disease  by  flies  and  mosquitoes,  sew- 
age, protection  of  city  trees,  care  of  plants  in  the  home, 
dangers  from  garbage,  and  hygienic  need  of  parks  and  play- 
grounds; foods  and  their  nutritive  value,  economic  manage- 
ment of  the  gas  range  for  cooking,  detection  of  adulterants 
in  common  foods,  government  inspection  of  meats  and  milk, 
use  of  thermometer  in  the  home,  fuels  and  their  efficiency, 
removal  of  stains,  use  and  misuse  of  light,  household  heat- 
ing and  ventilation,  water  and  gas  pressure  in  the  house, 
analysis  of  water  and  study  of  local  water  supply  and  the 
filtration  system,  labor-saving  devices,  etc. 

Such  a  diversified  course  awakens  the  child  to  diversified 
interests,  and  arouses  in  him  the  spirit  of  adaptability;  it 
shows  him  that  not  one  but  every  phase  of  his  environment 
is  governed  by  laws,  and  it  also  suggests  to  him  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  he  can  adjust  himself  to  the  varying 
phases.  Good  teaching  consists  in  utilizing  old  experiences 
in  creating  new  experiences,  and  one  of  the  important  con- 
sequences of  such  a  diversified  general  course  is  that  past 
experiences  of  particular  interest  to  particular  children 
will  inevitably  arise  and  form  the  basis  of  new  interests 
of  lasting  value.  The  cumulative  value  of  such  a  course 
is  enormous ;  the  child  moves  perpetually  in  an  environment 
which  needs  interpretation  and  hence  he  frequently  applies 
the  known  to  the  unknown.  The  science  course  as  dic- 
tated by  the  colleges,  on  the  other  hand,  is  too  unrelated  to 
his  experiences  to  accompany  him  outside  the  schoolroom. 

Such  a  course  need  not  be  limited  to  one  year.  In  the 
William  Penn  High  School  of  Philadelphia,  for  example, 
it  extends  over  the  first  two  years.  At  the  completion  of 
two  years  of  general  science  pupils  may  elect,  if  they  wish, 
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an  advanced  course  in  any  one  of  the  sciences.  Pupils  in 
the  Commercial  Department  are  practically  excluded  from 
such  election  by  the  exigencies  of  their  commercial  re- 
quirements. Art  and  home  economic  students  are  re- 
quired to  enter  the  advanced  chemistry  classes,  and  normal 
school  or  general  pupils  usually  choose  the  advanced  biology. 
The  only  group  in  the  school  to  which  the  two-year  require- 
ment in  general  science  does  not  apply  is  the  College  Pre- 
paratory group.  For  these  pupils  a  fourth-year  course  in 
physics,  such  as  is  prescibed  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  is  substituted  for  the  second  half  of 
general  science.  But  all  College  Preparatory  students 
who  by  any  chance  are  registered  for  colleges  which  do  not 
require  science  for  entrance  are  scheduled  for  second-year 
general  science  instead  of  for  fourth-year  physics.  I  am 
teaching  a  class  in  college  preparatory  physics  and  one  in 
general  science,  and  nothing  assures  me  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  general  science  as  much  as  the  difference  in  enthusiasm, 
mental  outlook  and  moral  force  that  distinguish  the  two 
groups.  In  college  preparatory  science,  definitions,  alge- 
bra, geometry,  exacting  measurements  mask  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  the  physical  laws,  and  pupils  are  so  concerned 
with  book  problems  and  tasks  that  they  can  not  consider 
the  scientific  problems  of  home  and  environment.  I  would 
humanize  the  work  if  I  could,  but  I  must  first  meet  college 
requirements,  and  when  this  is  accomphshed,  time  and  op- 
portunity have  past  and  interest  has  been  killed.  The 
general  science  girls  besiege  teachers  with  questions  in  all 
sorts  of  unpedagogical  places,  the  corner  drug  store,  the 
street,  the  school-steps  and  pavements.  I  recall  with  amuse- 
ment and  pleasure  an  incident  which  occurred  in  one  of  my 
laboratories  several  years  ago.  In  the  midst  of  a  lesson  a 
former  pupil,  bespattered  with  the  contents  of  a  kitchen 
bowl,  walked  quietly  into  the  classroom.  Quite  audibly 
she  stated  that  she  had  fifteen  minutes'  grace  from  her 
domestic  classroom  to  remove  the  stains  scientifically, 
and  she  hoped  I  would  excuse  her  while  she  did  it  in  the 
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far  corner.  Her  science  work  had  been  in  that  room,  she 
knew  where  the  chemicals  were  kept,  and  she  made  no  com- 
motion whatever  and  removed  the  stains  within  the  time 
granted.  The  college  science  pupils  rarely  trouble  us  or 
please  us  outside  the  lesson  hour.  To  them,  the  classroom 
is  a  pillory  for  the  extortion  of  rules  and  definitions,  and  of 
ideas  non-existent ;  to  the  general  science  girls  it  is  a  clear- 
ing house  for  the  interpretation  of  ideas  and  interests  col- 
lected from  varying  experiences  and  different  communi- 
ties. 

I  did  not  intend  to  urge  a  general  science  course,  but  to 
recount  our  success  with  it.  Such  a  course  has  suited  the 
needs  of  the  William  Penn  High  School — I  believe  it  would 
suit  the  needs  of  all  schools — and  I  hope  ultimately  to  see 
it*generally  introduced.  I  desire  primarily  to  urge  that 
whatever  courses  are  given  should  be  humanized  and 
vitaUzed  and  that  attention  be  focused  upon  the  pupil 
and  his  environment  rather  than  upon  the  subject,  whether 
it  be  botany,  zoology,  physics,  chemistry  or  geography. 
Take  out  of  the  course  whatever  is  dead  wood  to  the  pupil, 
substitute  the  simple  facts  of  common  life,  make  humanism 
rather  than  formalism  the  pervading  and  prevailing  at- 
mosphere. 

Many  who  might  feel  inclined  to  so  modify  these  sciences 
see,  or  think  they  see,  two  obstacles: 

1.  The  inability  to  meet  college  requirements,  or  the 
necessity  for  carrying  two  grades  of  work  with  limited 
equipment  and  insufficient  teaching  force.  (I  must  admit 
that  more  teachers  are  required  for  the  new  science  that 
for  the  old.) 

2.  A  weakening  of  mental  discipline. 

The  many  versus  the  few,  or  all  of  the  children  of  all  the 
people. 

No  problem  of  the  day  is  giving  the  educator  graver  con- 
cern, and  the  critic  sharper  weapons  than  the  frightful 
student  mortality  in  our  high  schools.  The  entering  class 
which  taxes  the  capacity  of  the  school  auditorium  dwindles 
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until  upon  graduation  it  finds  ample  space  on  the  audi- 
torium platform.  Most  of  us  have  sensed  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  loss  occurs  during  the  first  year  and  the  smallest 
loss  during  the  last  year,  and  that  the  tendency  to  leave 
is  inversely  proportional  to  the  length  of  time  already  spent 
in  the  school.  Most  of  us  have  likewise  realized  that  for 
the  vast  majority  of  pupils  formal  education  ends  with  the 
high  school,  and  that  for  only  an  insignificantly  small 
number  of  pupils  does  formal  education  continue  into  the 
college.  Fewer  of  us  have  considered  or  had  opportunity 
to  consider  the  economic  status  of  the  homes  in  which  the 
vast  proportion  of  the  entering  pupils  are  born  and  reared, 
and  the  inadequate  ideas  of  self  support  entertained  by 
those  who  leave  before  graduation.  An  investigation  cov- 
ering this  and  other  ground  was  recently  made  by  Van 
Denburg  and  the  result  published  in  book  form  under  the 
title  Elimination  of  students  in  public  secondary  schools  of 
New  York. 

The  data  collected  by  Van  Denburg  from  many  and 
widely  separated  high  schools  in  New  York  show  that  of 
the  vast  army  of  pupils  entering  the  high  school,  less  than 
two  per  cent  ever  reach  the  freshman  class  in  college. 
To  disregard  the  ninety-eight  per  cent  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  two  per  cent  is  an  economic  waste,  a  social  crime  and 
a  high-handed  procedure  utterly  at  variance  with  all  ideas 
of  democracy.  The  head  of  a  science  department  in  a 
large  city  school  was  heard  to  say  with  pride  and  earnest- 
ness that  while  he  was  director  of  the  work,  courses  would 
be  planned  with  reference  to  geniuses,  and  that  the  turn- 
ing out  of  one  genius  justified  any  course  of  instruction 
and  any  sacrifice  of  the  less  brilliant.  All  of  us  bow  to 
marked  ability — to  genius;  it  is  sufficiently  rare  for  us 
not  to  have  lost  our  awe  and  reverence  for  it,  but  as  educa- 
tors we  know  that  the  problem  of  the  public  schools  is  first 
the  elevation  of  universal  intelHgence,  and  secondly,  the 
development  of  specific  intelligence,  the  elevation  of  all 
of  the  children  of  all  of  the  people,  rather  than  a  few  of  the 
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children  of  a  few  of  the  people.  At  first  sight,  objection 
might  be  made  to  New  York  as  an  educational  representa- 
tive of  the  country  at  large,  but  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago  and  other  cities  make  a  record  scarcely  higher, 
and  only  a  fev\f  years  ago  a  college  president  stated  authori- 
tatively that  the  number  of  pupils  entering  the  colleges  of 
the  land  was  only  four  per  cent  of  those  entering  the  coun- 
tr}^'s  high  schools.  This  universal  statement  accords 
fairly  well  with  the  specific  record  made  by  New  York 
City.  Our  science  courses  so  elaborately  planned  to  ac- 
cord with  college  demands,  are  obviously  planned  for  the 
benefits  of  the  extremely  few.  In  the  average  high  school 
we  have  "an  aristocratic  institution  of  a  very  pronounced 
type  under  the  guise  of  one  supposed  to  be  popular  and 
democratic."  Of  the,  say,  five  per  cent  who  go  to  college 
perhaps  one-half  will  take  the  advanced  courses  in  science. 
To  fit  this  small  fraction  for  college,  laborious  and  interest- 
kilUng  courses  are  now  forced  upon  practically  all  high  school 
pupils  who  have  any  science  at  all.  In  order  to  remedy 
this  unwarranted  condition  let  us  plan  for  the  multitude 
of  children  who  want  education  now,  not  hereafter,  a  ra- 
tional, comprehensive  course  which  will  supply  their  needs. 
And  for  those  pupils  who  look  forward  to  college,  let  us 
continue  to  carry  on  the  irrational  work  demanded  by  the 
college,  work  "which  serves  chiefly  to  weed  out  the  faint- 
hearted along  with  the  too  self-willed." 

As  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  science  courses  should  be        ', 
arranged  for  those  who  leave  the  school  early  as  well  as        ' 
for  those  who  do  not  leave  it  until  graduation.     In  one  year, 
in  New  York,  ten  thousand  pupils  left  the  high  school,  and        j 
of  this  large  army,  two-thirds  had  not  completed  the  first        ' 
term,   and  one-fifth  had  not  completed  the  second  term. 
The  records  of  nineteen  schools  show  that  thirty-three  per 
cent  of  the  entering  pupils  drop  out  the  first  half  term, 
and  twenty-one  per  cent  the  second  half  term.     In  other        . 
words,  that  one-half  of  all  the  pupils  who  enter  high  school       f 
never  get  into  the  second  year.     The  figures  which  are  true 
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of  New  York  may  be  extreme  for  other  and  favorite  locali- 
ties, but  at  the  best  they  are  not  as  extreme  as  we  should 
like  to  think.  Whatever  the  school,  it  is  true  that  educa- 
tion for  a  large  proportion  ends  with  the  first  year,  and  we 
should  not  shut  our  hearts  and  minds  to  the  fact  that  those 
who  leave  have  thruout  life  just  as  much  or  just  as  little 
directed  science  as  we  give  them.  A  detailed  formal  course 
in  science  is  about  as  good  a  substitute  for  real  science  in 
such  cases  as  stones  would  be  for  bread.  A  course  in 
general  environmental  science  would  serve  their  needs, 
and  should  be  provided.  Moreover,  a  course  in  science 
that  every  day  contributes  some  new  and  helpful  interpre- 
tation of  the  mysteries  of  the  child's  environment,  will  ap- 
peal so  strongly  to  his  interest  that  it  will  help  to  keep  him 
in  school. 

RELATION    OF    MODIFIED    SCIENCE    COURSES    TO    MENTAL    DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Early  education  applied  to  the  school  world  the  laws  of 
the  fairy  world.  Just  as  fairies  by  mere  desire  brought 
about  miracles  at  places  and  times  remote  from  them- 
selves, so  it  was  believed,  if  not  said,  that  theoretical  mental 
activity  acquired  in  the  classroom  could  overleap  time  and 
place  and  be  transformed  into  any  and  every  form  of  ac- 
tivity known  and  desired  by  manhood.  Modern  educa- 
tion applies  to  the  school  world  the  laws  of  science,  which 
affirm  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  action  at  a  distance, 
and  that  energy  of  one  type  can  be  transformed  into  energy 
of  another  type  only  by  means  of  an  intervening  medium. 
Just  as  physical  energy  needs  a  medium  for  its  transference 
and  for  its  transformation  into  other  forms,  so  intellectual 
energy  demands  a  medium  for  its  transmission  and  for  its 
transformation  into  specific  practical  forms.  The  physicist 
has  postulated  the  ether  as  the  main  medium  of  the  trans- 
mission of  physical  energy;  the  educator  has  fastened 
upon  habit  as  the  means  by  which  intellectuaUty  or  mental 
energy  can  be  transmitted  and  transformed.  Oirr  task  as 
educators  is  two-fold:  the  increase  of  theoretical  knowledge 
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or potential  power  in  the  child,  and  the  development  in 
him  of  habits,  for  the  transmission  of  knowledge  from  school- 
room to  life,  and  for  its  transformation  from  potential  to 
kinetic  energy,  or  from  inactive  theory  to  active  practise. 
Education  from  this  point  of  view  consists  largely  in  the 
formation  of  habits;  the  stronger,  the  more  unconscious, 
the  more  frequent  the  habit  formed,  the  keener,  the  quicker, 
the  surer  will  be  the  translation  of  thought  into  action. 
Science  courses  based  on  general  environmental  phenomena 
have  stronger  habit-forming  tendencies  than  those  based 
on  abstractions  because  they  touch  the  pupil  thruout  his 
complete  hfe  rather  than  thru  his  classroom  hours  only, 
and  because  they  force  him  to  apply  his  intelligence  contin- 
uously to  familiar  but  widely  diversified  phenomena. 
The  teaching  of  a  day  is  more  enduring  than  the  teaching 
of  an  hour,  and  the  pedagogic  strength  of  modified  science 
courses  hes  in  their  continuously  operative  teachings.  The 
athlete  who  would  win  next  year's  game,  exercises  regu- 
larly. Knowledge  of  athletics  and  flexible  joints  are  es- 
sential to  success,  and  the  skill  of  today  guarantees  future 
success  only  if  it  is  kept  in  training  by  exercise.  Similarly, 
mentality  acquired  in  the  schoolroom  will  not  function 
in  later  life  unless  it  be  exercised  in  many  and  various  ways. 
The  old  fairy-tale  idea  of  action  at  a  distance  is  not  more  ab- 
surd than  the  idea  that  the  theoretical  training  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  schoolroom  can  be  translated  into  full-fledged 
efficiency  in  life's  tasks.  Mental  power  will  be  operative 
in  an  unknown  future  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  con- 
tinuously operative  in  the  interval  between  adolescence 
and  manhood.  Science  has  taught  the  power  of  small 
forces  regularly  and  persistently  applied.  Huge  chains 
may  be  set  in  motion  by  the  persistent  pull  of  a  small 
child;  large  fortunes  are  accumulated  by  narrow  profits 
on  enormous  sales.  Deeper  scientific  insight  is  acquired 
by  the  unceasing  application  of  science  to  multitudinous 
phenomena  of  common  life,  rather  than  by  the  limited  ap- 
plication of  science  to  a  few  theoretical  problems. 
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Mental  development  is  stimulated  by  interest.  The 
deeper  and  more  permanent  the  interest  aroused,  the 
stronger  and  more  lasting  is  the  mental  power  acquired. 
Interest  in  environment  is  keener  and  more  fundamental 
than  interest  in  formal  subjects,  interpretation  of  Ufe's 
spontaneous  phenomena  is  of  closer  significance  than  is 
the  solution  of  laboratory  problems,  and  hence  from  the 
standpoint  of  interest  alone,  the  human  science  courses 
outlast  in  value  the  formal  science  courses.  As  Professor 
Dewey  says,  "no  training  of  the  sense  organs  in  school, 
introduced  for  the  sake  of  training  alone,  can  begin  to 
compete  with  the  alertness  and  fullness  of  sense-life  that 
comes  thru  daily  interest  and  intimacy  in  familiar  occupa- 
tions." There  is  a  real  motive  behind,  and  a  real  outcome 
ahead,  and  the  pupil  throws  off  his  proverbial  passive  and 
receptive  attitude  and  becomes  alert  and  active.  Interest 
overrides  difficulties  insurmountable  to  uninterested  ap- 
pUcation,  and  leaves  in  its  wake  no  long  list  of  discourage- 
ments. 

Scarcely  any  students  fail  to  pass  the  modified  science, 
even  tho  it  is  as  hard  in  its  way  as  is  the  formal  science  which 
is  proverbially  strewn  with  wreckage.  Students  leave  the 
course  with  a  respect  for  themselves  as  well  as  with  a  feel- 
ing of  awe  for  science,  and  with  a  sense  of  inspiration  for 
continued  investigation  instead  of  with  a  feeling  of  discour- 
agement toward  future  efforts. 

Early  education  laid  emphasis  upon  mental  develop- 
ment; modern  education  emphasizes  efficiency.  Three 
factors  are  involved  in  efficiency :  first,  man  must  be  an  able 
producer;  second,  he  must  be  an  intelligent  consumer;  and 
third,  he  must  be  a  sympathetic  rational  distributor. 
Stating  the  same  truth  differently,  a  man  to  be  efficient 
must  have  self  reliance,  self  respect  and  social  responsi- 
bility. Does  modified  environmental  science  measure  up 
to  these  tests?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  does.  It  increases 
self  reliance,  because  it  forces  the  student  in  early  high  school 
days  to  interpret  changing  conditions  of  environment  and 
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places  upon  him  then  the  responsibility  of  inteUigent 
adjustment  to  his  surroundings.  It  increases  his  self  re- 
spect because  it  arouses  in  him  confidence  in  his  own  efforts, 
and  eliminates  discouragement  and  lack  of  confidence  to 
do  the  hard  thing.  It  opens  up  to  him  undreamed-of 
visions  of  social  responsibility  thru  its  lessons  of  nature's 
and  man's  actions  and  interactions  and  their  dependence 
and  interdependence. 

Bertha  May  Ci.ark 

William  Penn  High  School 
Philadelphia 


VII 
TRUE  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION^ 

The  younger  generation  shows  many  signs  of  being  too 
impatient  to  prepare  for  life.  What  is  called  vocational 
training  is  being  steadily  pushed  down  thru  the  secondary 
into  the  elementary  schools,  and  presumably  it  will  soon 
reach  the  cradle.  The  old  notion  that  a  child  should  be 
so  trained  as  to  have  the  fullest  and  most  complete  posses- 
sion of  its  faculties  and  its  competences  in  order  to  rise  in 
efficiency,  to  gain  larger  rewards,  and  to  render  more  com- 
plete service,  has  given  way  to  the  new  notion  that  it  is 
quite  enough  if  a  child  is  trained  in  some  aptitude  to  enable 
it  to  stay  where  it  first  finds  itself.  Of  course,  under  the 
guise  of  progress,  this  is  retrogression.  Carried  to  its  logical 
result,  it  would  mean  a  static  and  a  stratified  social  order. 
It  would  put  an  end  to  individual  initiative  and  to  indi- 
vidual opportunity.  It  is  not  difficult  to  foretell  what  re- 
sults would  follow  both  to  civilization  and  to  social  order 
and  comfort.  The  basis  for  any  true  vocational  prepara- 
tion is  training  to  know  a  few  things  well  and  thoroly,  and 
in  gaining  such  knowledge  to  form  those  habits  of  mind  and 
of  will  that  fit  the  individual  to  meet  new  duties  and  un- 
foreseen emergencies.  This  is  the  real  reason  why  the  tra- 
ditional training  given  at  the  University  of  Oxford  has  pro- 
duced such  stupendous  results  for  generations.  Of  coiu-se, 
the  Oxford  training  has  had,  to  some  extent  at  least,  selected 
material  to  work  upon;  but  it  has  done  its  work  amazingly 
well.  Whether  in  statesmanship  or  at  the  bar  or  in  the 
army  or  in  diplomacy  or  in  large  administrative  under- 
takings in  business,  the  man  trained  at  Oxford  has 
won  first  place  by  reason  of  the  character  and  quality  of 
his  performance.  No  such  results  have  been  obtained,  and 
no  such  results  need  be  expected,  from  a  school  and  college 
training  which  is  a  quick  smattering  of  many  things.     At 

'  From  the  annual  report  of  the  President  of  Columbia  University,  1913. 
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the  bottom  of  the  educational  process  lies  discipline,  and  the 
purpose  of  discipline  is  to  dcA^elop  the  power  of  self-disci- 
pline. When  discipline  is  withdrawn,  dawdling  quickly 
enters,  and  the  habit  of  dawdling  is  as  corrupting  to  the  in- 
tellect as  it  is  to  the  morals.  The  patience  to  be  thoro, 
the  concentration  to  understand,  and  the  persistence  to 
grasp  and  to  apply,  are  the  three  traits  that  most  clearly 
mark  off  the  truly  educated  and  disciplined  man  from  his 
uneducated  and  undisciplined  fellow,  and  they  are  pre- 
cisely the  three  traits  which  are  most  overlookt  and  neg- 
lected in  the  modern  school  and  college  curriculum.  A 
school  is  supposed  to  be  modern  and  progressive  if  it  offers 
something  new,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  this  something 
new  may  be  not  only  useless,  but  harmftil,  as  an  educa- 
tional instrument. 

With  the  growth  of  democracy  the  need  for  self-discipline 
becomes  not  less,  but  far  greater.  When  great  bodies  of 
men  were  controlled  by  power  from  without,  then  they  were 
in  so  far  disciplined;  now  that  in  all  parts  of  the  world  men 
are  shaping  their  own  collective  action  without  let  or 
hindrance,  the  need  for  self-discipline  is  many  times  greater 
than  it  ever  was  before.  In  an  older  civilization  self-disci- 
pline was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  individual  charac- 
ter; today  it  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  society  and 
all  its  huge  interests. 

Too  much  slovenly  reading,  particularly  of  newspapers 
and  of  magazines,  but  also  of  worthless  books,  stands  in 
the  way  of  education  and  enlightenment.  In  no  field  of 
human  interest  is  the  substitution  of  quantity  for  quality 
more  fraught  with  damage  and  disorder  than  in  that  of 
reading.  The  builders  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  great  lawyers  of  the  colonial  and  early 
national  period  knew  but  few  books,  but  the  books  that 
they  knew  were  first-rate  books  and  they  knew  them  well. 
Nothing  contributed  so  much  to  the  fulness  of  their  minds, 
to  the  keenness  of  their  intellects,  or  to  the  lasting  charac- 
ter of  the  institutions  that  they  built,   as  their  reflective 
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grasp  on  a  few  great  books  and  on  the  principles  and  literary 
stardards  which  those  books  taught  and  exempHfied.  Such 
a  task  as  that  which  Gibbon  set  himself  over  a  century  ago 
would  be  impossible  today,  even  for  a  syndicate  of  Gib- 
bons. There  are  too  many  books  now  to  enable  another 
History  of  the  Dechne  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
to  be  composed.  Productivity  of  the  highest  type  is  checked 
by  the  excess  of  facihties.  This  is  true  both  of  books  and  of 
physical  apparatus.  We  could  get  along  well  with  far 
fewer  books  and  far  less  apparatus,  and  we  should  be  hkely 
to  get  more  ideas  and  a  higher  type  of  human  being.  The 
universities  of  the  world  search  restlessly  for  truth,  but  too 
often  they  overlook  the  indubitable  which  lies  at  their  feet. 

NiCHOivAS  Murray  Buti^er 
CoLXBiBLA  University 


VIII 
DISCUSSIONS 
MR.  BALFOUR  AS  THEOLOGIAN  ^ 

The  Gifford  Lectures  were  founded  by  Adam  Gififord,  a 
Lord  of  the  Court  of  Session,  who  was  born  in  Edinburgh 
in  1820,  and  died  at  Granton  in  1887.  By  his  will  he  left 
25,000  £.  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  20,000  £.  each  to 
Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  and  15,000  £.  to  St.  Andrews,  to  en- 
dow lectureships  in  Natural  Theology,  subject  to  no  dog- 
matic test  whatever.  The  first  lecturer  appointed  was 
Max  Miiller,  who  was  followed  by  Principal  Caird,  E.  B. 
Taylor,  Andrew  Lang,  J.  Hutchison  StirUng  (author  of 
The  secret  of  Hegel) ,  William  James,  and  others.  The  Gififord 
Lectureships  are  the  most  liberally  beneficed  of  all  aca- 
demic appointments,  and  are  the  only  University  posts 
the  emoluments  of  which,  during  the  time  that  they  accrue, 
compare  not  unfavorably  with  those  of  a  popular  comedian. 

Mr.  Balfour,  who  finished  his  first  course  of  lectures  at 
Glasgow  University  on  Friday  week  last,  took  for  his  sub- 
ject A  belief  in  theism,  and  essayed  his  task  without  the 
help  of  notes  other  than  could  be  contained  on  the  back 
of  a  foolscap  envelope,  and  perhaps  on  that  account  his  re- 
marks were  occasionally  somewhat  disjointed  and  his  sen- 
tences strangely  convoluted.  He  began  by  saying  that 
he  was  about  to  deal  with  one  of  the  greatest  subjects 
which  could  interest  the  human  mind,  and  he  maintained 
that  the  preservation  of  values — ethical,  esthetic,  and  cogni- 
tive— depended  on  our  contemplating  them  in  a  theistic 
setting.  His  material  was  not  design  as  seen  in  the  external 
worldj  nor  his  argument  the  old  and  valuable  argument 
from  design.  He  had  chosen  diflferent  methods  and  set 
himself  a  larger  object.  The  general  principle  on  which 
his  broad  fine  of  argument  was  based  was  the  contrast 
between  the  causes  of  belief  and  the  reasons  for  behef. 

^  From  the  Athenaeum  (London). 
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All  our  beliefs  might  be  considered  as  natural  products, 
whatever  more  they  might  be. 

A  second  general  principle  that  he  enunciated  was  that, 
in  the  consideration  of  beHefs  as  natural  products,  their 
value  would  be  profoundly  affected  by  their  origin.  He  laid 
it  down  as  a  proposition  that  unless  we  could  find  in  the 
causal  series  which  had  produced  beliefs,  some  adequate 
source  for  them,  then  these  beHefs  would  inevitably  suffer 
in  value.  If  beHefs  were  to  be  regarded  from  the  side  of 
natural  production,  we  must  find  in  their  pedigree  some 
source  higher  than  our  own  poor  reason.  Once  that  was 
granted,  the  central  nucleus  of  his  argument  was  conceded. 
Yet  he  was  forced  to  deal  with  subsidiary  issues,  because 
there  were  two  kinds  of  mitigating  circumstances  which 
might  be  urged  as  reasons  for  qualifying  his  full  conclusion. 
The  first  of  these  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  beliefs  which 
might  be  taken  as  axiomatic  seemed  to  have  such  absolute 
necessity  that  inquiry  into  their  origin  was  unnecessary. 
To  grant  that,  however,  left  the  paradox  unanswered. 
How  came  they  to  have  such  certitude  by  intellectual 
right?  The  Kantian  theory  of  knowledge  had  made  out 
that  such  fundamental  or  axiomatic  truths  were  constitu- 
tive of  the  world,  that,  in  fact,  the  world  was  what  it  was 
because  of  them.  While  he  did  not  intend  to  discuss  any 
form  of  ideaHsm,  he  would  raise  this  one  point.  The  crit- 
ical idealists  had  attempted  to  construct  all  knowledge  out  of 
absolute,  certain,  and  universal  categories,  supplemented 
by  immediate  and  intuitive  observation.  As  against  this 
he  ventured  to  show  that  if  we  were  to  construct  or  justify 
the  scheme  of  commonsense  and  scientific  knowledge,  we 
required  unproved  and  unprovable  assumptions.  There 
were  inevitable  beHefs,  beHefs  not  inevitable,  and  yet  again 
and  beyond  these  tendencies  to  believe,  probabilities — 
in  his  sense  of  the  term — which  we  might  see  influencing 
the  history  of  science.  The  second  mitigating  circumstance 
he  insisted  on  still  more  often.  It  was  that  natural  selec- 
tion— or  any  other  kind  of  selection — was  incapable  of  ac- 
counting directly  for  any  of  the  higher  values. 
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Why,  in  the  face  of  so  much  criticism  of  the  Darwinian 
theory,  had  he  referred  to  selection  and  to  it  alone?  Be- 
cause selection  was  the  only  substitute  he  knew  for  design. 
It  imitated  design  up  to  a  point.  Therefore,  if  to  selection 
could  be  traced  back  the  body  of  our  beliefs,  we  might 
mitigate  the  argument  by  showing  that  they  were  due  not 
merely  to  a  collocation  of  atoms  or  blind  forces,  but  that 
something  had  been  interpolated  imitating  intelligence. 
If  we  could  show  that  the  higher  principles  on  which  we 
acted  had  survival  effect,  would  this  maintain  their  values? 
He  doubted  it.  But  it  would  be  better  than  to  regard  them 
as  the  chance  result  of  the  unthinking  clash  of  natural 
energies.  But  the  argument  lost  force  in  any  case,  since  no 
one  could  show  that  the  higher  values  had  survival  effect. 
To  maintain  anything  of  that  kind  would  drive  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  further  we  got  from  the  unmitigated 
action  of  selection,  the  more  we  were  cut  adrift  from  that 
which,  on  this  theory,  was  the  basis  of  all  our  values,  of  all 
our  knowledge,  ethical  emotions,  and  esthetic  feelings. 
It  was  a  wholly  impossible  theory.  He  attempted  to  show 
in  detail  that  natural  selection  could  not  be  made  responsi- 
ble for  the  higher  values,  and  that  the  higher  the  value 
the  more  it  seemed  removed  from  the  primitive  conse- 
quences of  natural  selection.  This,  in  many  forms  and 
concerning  many  subjects,  was  his  main  line  of  contention. 
It  was  neither  the  argument  from  design,  nor  an  argument 
of  the  metaphysical  a  priori  type  which  had  played  a  great 
part  in  the  history  of  thought,  especially  among  the  great 
thinkers  of  the  Continent.  It  was  an  argument  attached 
to  no  great  metaphysical  system,  and  avowedly  basjd  on 
commonsense  and  the  scientific  developments  of  common- 
sense,  which  were  our  working  creeds.  It  was  not  based  on 
any  intuitive  sense  of  religious  values.  He  did  not  despise 
or  underrate  the  direct  argument  from  religious  values. 
A  man  might  be,  and  was,  quite  right  in  saying  that  religious 
values  could  rest  on  religion,  and  on  it  alone.  But  that  was 
not  an  argument  in  favor  of  religious  values,  but  a  state- 
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ment  that  he  felt  the  value  of  religion.  For  those  who 
weighed  one  side  and  the  other  of  a  discussion  it  was  possi- 
ble only  to  rest  the  value  of  rehgion  on  other  values  in  which 
they  put  trust.  It  was  reHgious  values  he  had  to  prove; 
he  therefore  rested  them  on  other  values  which  were  ac- 
knowledged. Rehgion  being  the  conclusion,  he  did  not 
bring  it  into  his  premises. 

To  whom,  therefore,  was  this  argument  addrest?  Not  to 
the  metaphysicians  as  such.  They  could  take  little  inter- 
est in  what  was  not  a  system,  but  a  point  of  view.  Yet 
there  were  certain  aspects  of  these  problems  which,  he 
thought,  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  by  all  those  who 
desired  in  the  interests  of  philosophy  to  construct  a  philoso- 
phy of  science  and  of  commonsense.  While  this  might  not 
be  necessary  either  for  science  or  commonsense,  it  was  of 
vital  importance  for  philosophy.  His  own  opinion  was  that 
European  thought  was  lamentably  deficient  in  anything 
deserving  to  be  called  a  philosophy  of  science,  and  that 
such  attempts  as  had  been  made  in  this  direction  had  been 
wholly  unsuccessful. 

But  the  Gifford  Lectureship  was  not  founded  mainly 
for  the  philosophic,  and  he  endeavored  to  speak  mainly  to 
others.  Of  these  others  whom  had  he  attempted  to  help? 
To  many  it  was  wholly  superfluous  to  argue  in  favor  of  a 
God.  To  them  He  was  a  daily  and  hourly  certainty,  as 
real  and  immediate  as  anything  they  could  conceive.  They 
were  above  his  argument.  Again,  there  were  others  who 
by  temperament  or  training  had  no  interest  in  such  specula- 
tions. They  were  probably  too  busy;  the  pressure  of  im- 
mediate necessity  left  them  neither  time  nor  inclination 
for  this  kind  of  reflections.  The  ordinar}^  beliefs  of  common- 
sense,  science,  and  rehgion  were  sufficient  for  their  needs. 
On  this  class  depended  the  work  of  the  world.  He  was  not 
one  of  those  who  urged  every  man  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  arguments  on  all  important  questions. 
God  had  not  so  made  the  v/orld  that  its  ordinary  business 
was  to  be  carried  on  by  dialectic.     These  practical  men 
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were  beside  his  argument.  He  was  addressing  those  whose 
very  nature  drove  them  to  question  and  probe  into  their 
own  destiny,  and  the  destiny  of  the  race,  and  to  examine 
the  beUefs  on  which  conduct  turned. 

Even  this  class  consisted  of  enormous  numbers.  Among 
them  we  found  a  kind  of  shallow,  infinitely  tiresome,  and 
wholly  uninstructed  sceptics,  who  aimed  at  acquiring  a 
reputation  for  enlightenment  on  the  humble  capital  of  a 
few  materiahstic  tags,  and  a  few  of  the  obvious  difficulties 
which  had  opprest  mankind  since  the  dawn  of  thought. 
In  these  he  had  neither  interest  nor  hope.  At  the  other 
extreme  were  the  great  doubters.  From  these  had  come 
pillars  of  orthodoxy,  leaders  of  the  greatest  heresies,  found- 
ers of  great  systems  of  thought.  In  any  given  generation 
they  could  be  but  relatively  few  in  number. 

Between  these  two  extremes  were  a  very  large  number 
of  educated  persons  greatly  perplexed  by  problems  that 
modern  science,  philosophy,  or  criticism  had  forced  on  all 
desirous  of  taking  a  spiritual  view  of  the  universe.  Such 
men  might  agree  that  a  world  without  God  was  one  in  which 
values  were  greatly  diminished;  but  might  argue  that  their 
intellectual  integrity  might  compel  them  to  reUnquish  these 
values,  and  that,  if  unfettered  reason  acting  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world  so  compelled  them,  they  must  obey  with 
stoical  resignation.  To  such,  he  thought,  his  line  of  argu- 
ment might  at  least  suggest  consolations.  Theirs  was  an 
honorable  attitude  of  mind,  but,  he  was  convinced,  pro- 
foundly mistaken.  It  was  based  on  an  entirely  false  con- 
trast between  intellectual  values  and  other  values.  Such 
men  were  misled  also  by  the  pernicious  fallacy  that  all 
speculative  difficulties  began  when  they  left  the  solid 
ground  of  sense  and  experience,  and  reached  the  super- 
sensible and  metaphysical.  There  were  speculative  diffi- 
culties in  and  around  us,  in  our  relation  to  things,  the  rela- 
tion of  thought  to  matter,  and  soul  to  soul. 

A  further  mistake  was  the  idea  that  the  values  of  religion 
and  morahty  were  to  be  saved,  but  that  the  things  of  the 
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intellect  stood  by  themselves.  He  tried  to  show  that  the 
theistic  setting  was  a  necessary  part  of  all  values,  including- 
intellectual  values  as  well  as  ethical  and  esthetic  values. 
That  was  the  real  moral  of  his  lectures.  A  beHef  in  theism 
was  not  an  accidental  or  unessential  ornament — a  theistic 
beHef  is  essential;  and  Mr.  Balfour  declared  that  in  what- 
ever directon  we  look,  on  whatever  values  we  cast  our 
eyes,  if  we  want  to  retain  these  values,  be  it  in  the  domain 
of  beauty,  or  of  morality,  or  of  science,  there  is  but  one 
setting  in  which  they  will  retain  their  values  undiminished — 
and  that  setting  is  a  belief  in  God. 


THE  WOMAN  PERIL  IN  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 
The  article  by  Admiral  F.  E.  Chadwick^  in  February's 
Educational  Review,  entitled  The  woman  peril  in 
American  education,  deserves  wide  attention  and  careful 
reading,  as  it  undoubtedly  expresses  what  many  persons 
outside  of  educational  circles,  as  well  as  within,  will  call 
the  "mascuhne  point  of  view."  Its  true  and  false  state- 
ments should  be  separated,  and  its  viewpoint  squarely 
met.  Is  it  a  mere  bogie,  like  the  "Yellow  Peril,"  and  does 
Admiral  Chadwick  belong  to  the  Yellow  Journal  type  of 
persons,  who  sees  danger  in  every  change  from  the  good  old 
days,  or  is  it  even  partially  true?  In  the  first  place,  one 
recognizes  that  Admiral  Chadwick  exaggerates  his  statements. 
His  first  sentence,  for  example,  says,  "For  generations  the 
American  boy,  taking  him  full  and  by"  (whatever  this  may 
mean)  "has  been  under  woman  tutelage,  as  the  numbers 
attending  universities,  colleges  and  special  schools  controlled 
entirely  by  men  are  comparatively  negligible  quantities." 
Everyone  familiar  with  the  history  of  education  knows  that 
men  predominated  as  teachers  before  the  civil  war,  and  there- 
fore if  the  American  boy  has  been  under  woman  tutelage 
for  generations,  it  has  been  the  tutelage  of  his  mother,  and 
it  can  hardly  be  assumed  that  Admiral  Chadwick  plans  to  go 
back  to  Spartan  days  and  remove  the  boys  from  their 
homes. 
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Admiral  Chad  wick  claims  that  the  effect  of  these  ' '  genera- 
tions of  woman  tutelage"  has  had  "so  evil  an  effect  upon 
the  manhood  of  the  country,  on  the  qualities  that  go  for 
making  the  masculine  character  that  it  is  more  than  full 
time  to  consider  most  seriously  this  great  and  vital  ques- 
tion." Are  the  American  men  today  so  despicable  in  the 
eyes  of  China,  India  and  Turkey — where  manhood  is  trained 
wholly  by  man?  Who  will  agree  with  Admiral  Chad- 
wick  that  manhood  has  positively  declined  ?  And  if  it  has, 
why  lay  the  whole  blame  on  the  women?  Is  it  the  same 
old  story — "The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  me — ?" 

After  saying  that  schools  should  train  in  honesty,  up- 
rightness in  conduct,  courtesy,  manliness,  etc..  Admiral 
Chad  wick  comes  out  with  the  astonishing  statement :  ' '  Now 
to  whom  in  our  country  is  turned  over  this  duty  in  the  case 
of  boys,  who,  despite  all  the  claims  of  the  feminist  move- 
ment, must  later  do  the  main  work  of  the  world;  build  and 
handle  steamships  and  railways,  command  armies  and 
fleets,  fight  our  battles,  tunnel  our  mountains  and  make 
our  steel?  That  the  training  of  these  prospective  men, 
in  whom  force  of  character  is  a  first  essential,  should  be 
entrusted  to  women,  is  of  all  things  the  most  unreasonable 
and  illogical.  To  do  so  is  to  lose  sight  of  that  greatest 
of  all  influences,  the  subconscious,  the  psychical.  We 
have  for  generations  thus  been  subjecting  our  young  males 
to  the  psychics  of  the  women,  until  we  have  a  esult  in  a 
feminized  manhood,  emotional,  illogical,  non-combative 
against  public  evils.  We  have  in  this  result  the  cause, 
in  greatest  degree  of  our  supineness  in  municipal  affairs, 
in  our  inability  to  struggle  against  the  capture  of  franchises, 
in  the  sitting  down  of  our  people  and  wanting  everything 
done  for  them,  in  the  general  want  of  stand-upness.  It  is 
not  that  women  are  not,  in  their  way,  active  in  public 
matters,  but  the  men,  in  the  man's  real  way,  are  not." 

One  would  think  the  railroad  building,  and  steamship 
sailing  was  declining!  The  American  nation  has  developed 
more  in  the  last  fifty  years  than  in  the  preceding  one  hun- 
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dred?  Does  this  show  the  evil  of  women  teachers?  It  is 
quite  as  logical  to  say  the  development  has  come  because 
the  women  have  been  the  teachers,  as  to  say  lack  of  de- 
velopment in  certain  men  is  due  to  their  teaching.  If 
Admiral  Chadwick  would  gather  statistics  from  men  active  in 
pubhc  affaks,  he  might  find  out  that  they  had  had 
women  teachers,  and  that  the  men  who  cared  nothing  for 
pubHc  affairs  had  had  men  teachers.  Some  of  the  most 
inane  college  men  are  those  who  come  to  college  from 
academies  taught  by  men,  in  which  fraternities  are  em- 
phasized as  the  highest  type  of  social  activities.  Why  not 
blame  the  women  teachers  because  men  do  not  crowd  the 
churches  as  they  did  in  colonial  days? 

But  aside  from  Admiral  Chadwick 's  indictment  of  man  in 
the  above,  let  me  call  attention  to  his  statement  that  "the 
real  work  of  the  world"  (which  he  claims  men  must  do), 
is  the  material  prosperity  represented  by  railways,  steam- 
ships, tunnels,  etc.  Undoubtedly,  if  you  pushed  Admiral 
Chadwick  to  the  wall,  he  would  admit  that  all  these  exist 
only  for  the  people  who  are  to  use  and  enjoy  them,  and 
that  these  people  chiefly  live  in  homes,  and  that  in  these 
homes,  usually  a  woman  is  at  the  head;  I  mean  "head" 
in  the  real  sense  of  making  the  home  a  home.  Her  de- 
sires, her  taste,  her  management  of  the  home  affairs,  makes 
the  home.  This  is  the  subconscious  and  psychical  back- 
ground of  our  civilization,  and  without  it  few  people  would 
care  about  the  railroads.  Admiral  Chadwick  might,  also, 
if  pushed  to  the  wall,  admit  that  it  was  to  make  some  woman 
more  comfortable,  more  happy,  that  the  great  material 
wealth  of  the  world  has  been  accumulated:  that  women 
have  been  the  inspiration  of  great  achievements.  Man 
has  not  been  wholly  selfish  in  building  governments  and 
nations  of  civilized  times.  He  has  worked  for  his  wife, 
and  his  child.  The  real  work  of  the  world,  then,  is  the 
keeping  pure  and  high  and  active  the  conception  of  "home 
as  it  has  come  down  thru  the  ages,  and  that  is  the  work 
of  women,  and  not  of  men.     Men  can  aid  it,  and  do,  but 
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they  can  not  create  it.  Now  the  women  who  teach  carry 
into  the  schookoom  this  home-creative  atmosphere  to  some 
extent— more  than  a  man  ever  can.  Is  it  not  quite  as  im- 
portant that  the  future  man  get  right  ideas  of  courtesy^ 
good  fellowship,  control  of  self,  and  helpfulness  as  that 
his  fighting  qualities  or  his  independence  and  aggressive- 
ness be  cultivated?  The  world  of  men  and  women  must 
live  together  in  mutual  cooperation,  each  granting  the  other 
his  proper  sex  values.  If  the  growing  boy  gets  his  view 
of  life  from  men  only,  and  his  ideals  from  men  only,  they 
are  bound  to  be  half-truths,  and  he  is  bound  to  be  but 
half  efficient  in  his  living  ability.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
girl's  training.  She  also  needs  in  every-day  work  both 
masculine  and  feminine  models.  Only  so  can  she  adjust, 
herself,  or  the  boy  himself  to  the  world  as  it  exists  today,, 
for  women  are  going  in  increasing  numbers  into  other 
occupations  than  teaching. 

Admiral  Chadwick  further  says,  "I  lay  down  the  broad' 
statement  that  no  woman,  whatever  her  ability,  is  able  to- 
bring  up  properly  a  man  child."  The  Romans  were  evi- 
dently all  wrong  when  they  honored  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi,  the  learned  daughter  of  Scipio  who  herself  taught 
her  sons — and  also  the  great  men  of  our  own  times,  who  in 
their  hour  of  triumph,  have  given  their  mothers  the  credit 
for  their  achievements.  When  is  a  man  "properly  brought 
up?"  What  is  to  be  the  criterion,  when  he  satisfies  men^ 
or  women  ?  Admiral  Chadwick  further  says,  ' '  The  woman's 
abiHty  to  teach,  let  me  say  at  once,  is  not  part  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  am  concerned  only  with  her  unconscious  de- 
structive influence  on  the  mascuUne  character  of  the  boy."^ 
If  Admiral  Chadwick  is  right,  then  the  old  Spartan  plan  of 
camps  is  the  only  way  to  remove  the  boy  from  the  destruc- 
tive influence  of — his  mother! 

But  if  the  man  of  today  is  not  so  manly  as  Admiral  Chad- 
wick desires,  how  does  he  account  for  the  fact  that  the  girl 
of  today  has  the  independence  and  sterling  qualities,  or  is 
acquiring  them  at  an  astonishing  rate,  even  without  men 
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teachers?  Dr.  H.  J.  Mozans,  in  his  Woman  in  science 
says:  "Mothers  no  longer  attempt  the  old  control  over 
their  daughters;  they  would  find  it  impossible.  The  girls 
go  off  by  themselves  on  their  bicycles ;  they  go  about  as  they 
please;  they  neither  compromise  themselves  nor  get  talked 
about;  for  the  first  time  in  man's  history  it  is  regarded  as 
a  right  and  proper  thing  to  trust  a  girl  as  a  boy  insists 
upon  being  trusted.  Out  of  this  personal  freedom  -will 
come,  I  dare  say,  a  change  in  the  old  feeling  of  young  man 
to  maiden.  He  will  not  see  in  her  a  frail,  tender  plant 
which  must  be  protected  from  cold  winds;  she  can  protect 
herself  perfectly  well.  He  will  not  see  in  her  any  longer  a 
creature  of  sweet  emotions  and  pure  aspirations,  coupled 
with  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  world,  because  she  already 
knows  all  that  she  wants  to  know.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
change  is  that  woman  now  does  thoroly  what  before  she 
only  did  as  an  amateur." 

It  is  because  of  this  new  woman  that  Dr.  Mozans  ob- 
serves— a  transient  type,  no  doubt,  but  surely  proving  that 
the  old  type  is  gone — that  Admiral  Chad  wick's  proposed 
solution,  of  separate  schools  for  girls  and  boys  thruout  the 
United  States  with  women  teaching  the  girls  and  men  the 
boys  (the  men,  by  the  way,  to  get  an  average  salary  of 
$700  and  the  women  $500)  is  unthinkable.  You  might 
just  as  well  try  to  put  the  franchise  on  the  basis  of  church 
membership!  The  men  who  would  consent  to  teach 
school,  and  stay  with  it,  on  $700  would  not  be  any  more 
able  to  instill  manhness — no,  nor  half  so  hkely,  as  the 
women  who  teach  for  $500.  It  has  become  a  maxim  in  our 
country  that  the  "man  who  can,  does,  the  man  who  can't, 
teaches."  No,  Admiral  Chad  wick  is  wrong  in  His  conception 
of  what  is  wrong  in  education.  But  that  education  needs 
evolution,  all  thoughtful  educators  agree.  But  when  Admiral 
Chadwick  says  "To  pursue  our  present  system  is  to  con- 
tinue to  strike  at  the  very  root  of  the  quaUty  of  the  man- 
hood of  the  nation,  its  mascuUnity  " — ^he  confuses  causes  and 
effects.     To  blame  women  teachers  for  some  quahties  he 
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fails  to  find  in  the  men  of  today  is  about  as  logical  as  to 
assume  that  Washington,  Franklin  and  Lincoln  owe  their 
greatness  to  the  fact  that  they  had  Uttle  or  no  schooUng, 
even  with  the  mascuUne  teachers  of  their  day!  One  feels 
inclined  to  question  the  main  assertion  and  ask,  Has  man- 
hood declined  in  America?  If  so,  in  what  elements  of 
masculinity?  Those  that  belong  to  pioneer  days,  and 
were  produced  by  pioneer  conditions — not  by  men  teachers  ? 
The  school  in  early  days  interfered  Httle  with  a  man's 
development;  today,  whether  taught  by  men  or  women, 
it  holds  the  child  and  youth  for  a  longer  period,  and  con- 
trols him  more  absolutely.  Unquestionably,  we  have  con- 
fined the  school  curriculum  too  closely  to  a  book-course — 
but  thruout  the  United  States,  courses  of  study  are  made 
chiefly  by  men.  The  notable  exception  is  in  the  Chicago 
system,  where  a  woman  has  introduced  most  radical  changes 
for  both  boys  and  girls,  and  changes  which  are  being  hailed 
the  most  satisfactory  progressive  educational  work  of  the 
country,  and  these  are  due  to  Mrs.  BUa  Flagg  Young. 
Will  Admiral  Chadwick  agree  that  the  "out-of-door"  school 
the  year  round  will  help  to  develop  manUness? 

Our  school  courses  need  revising,  and  the  long  hours 
need  to  be  spent  in  vigorous,  active  occupations  as  well  as 
books  and  desk  work.  Along  this  line,  shouk.  the  evolution 
proceed,  not  by  excluding  the  efficient  and  cheap  workers 
who  have  been  discovered. 

Laura  L.  Run  yon 
State  Normal  School 
Warrensburg,  Mo. 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  WORK  DONE  BY  KINDER- 
GARTEN CHILDREN  IN  THE  FIRST  GRADE 
It  was  with  much  interest  that  I  read  Superintendent 
E.  S.  Holland's  paper  on  The  effect  of  kindergarten  work 
on  the  progress  of  children  in  the  grades,  which  appeared 
in  the  October  number  of  the  Kindergarten  Review.  For 
I  have  felt  keenly,  for  some  time,  that  what  we  need  is 
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"a  very  careful  analysis  of  the  work  of  the  kindergarten." 
We  need  very  much  to  know  "what  effect  the  kindergarten 
training  has  had  on  the  nervous  condition  of  the  child 
and  upon  his  abiHty  to  concentrate  and  apply  himself 
to  a  set  task."  We  have,  for  too  long  a  time,  been  content 
with  enumerating  the  capacities  which  he  should  take 
with  him  to  the  primary  school  and  have  not  produced 
any  evidence  that  he  did  take  them. 

It  is  certainly  incumbent  upon  us  to  know  "if  his  general 
physical  condition  is  impaired,  unaffected,  or  improved 
by  a  year  of  kindergarten  hfe."  We  must  obtain  facts 
and  make  tables  and  be  able  to  present  statistics.  For 
only  in  this  way  can  we  impress  the  public  in  general  and 
boards  of  education  and  superintendents  in  particular  with 
the  value  of  our  work. 

Superintendent  Holland  has  started  out  to  investigate 
' '  the  effect  of  kindergarten  training  upon  the  future  progress 
of  the  children  in  the  grades."  He  bases  his  conclusions 
upon  findings  in  the  eighth  grade  of  the  Louisville  schools. 
It  is  certainly  flattering  to  us  who  are  in  the  kindergarten 
work  to  have  it  assumed  that  our  work  is  of  such  a  high 
grade  that  one  year  of  it  will  offset  the  effect  of  eight  years 
of  other  training.  But  flattering  as  this  may  seem,  I  believe 
that  none  of  us  are  willing  to  assume  such  a  responsibility. 
There  is  not  another  grade  in  the  whole  system,  from 
kindergarten  to  university,  which  would  do  so.  Of  course 
it  is  customary  to  blame  the  previous  training  of  the  child 
for  any  defects  which  may  appear.  The  kindergarten 
blames  the  home,  the  elementary  school  the  kindergarten, 
the  high  school  sighs  over  the  lack  of  training  in  the  modern 
elementary  school  and  the  college  professor  wishes  that 
students  might  not  have  touched  his  subject  before  coming 
under  the  said  professor's  influence.  But  no  school  is 
willing  to  assume  responsibility  for  more  than  one  year  after 
the  student  has  left  that  school.  I  feel  sure  that  the  ele- 
mentary school  feels  no  responsibility  for  the  age  at  which 
students  graduate  from  high  school.     And  I  know,   from 
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personal  experience,  that  the  high  schools  hold  themselves 
responsible  simply  for  the  work  done  in  the  first  half-year 
of  the  freshman  class  at  college.  The  college  itself  looks 
to  the  high  school  for  results  during  that  period  only. 
After  that  it  assumes  the  responsibility.  So  why  lay  all 
this  responsibility  upon  the  kindergarten? 

To  be  perfectly  fair  to  Superintendent  Holland  he  has 
made  a  table  based  on  findings  concerning  children  in  the 
first  grade.  In  this  table  the  children  are  rated  as  slow, 
average,  strong.  The  results  are  not  very  favorable  to  the 
kindergarten.  Mr.  Holland  suggests  the  possibility  that 
the  fault  may  lie  with  the  primary  school.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  find  this  table  worthless.  For  the  fault  may 
lie  with  the  kindergarten  or  it  may  lie  with  the  primary 
school.  So  until  we  have  some  more  definite  information 
as  to  the  character  of  both  the  kindergartens  and  the 
primary  schools,  this  table  is  not  only  worthless,  it  is  mis- 
leading. 

How  much  of  our  educational  talk  is  simply  ghttering 
generalities!  We  talk  of  the  kindergarten,  we  talk  of  the 
primary  school  as  if  they  were  whole  things  in  themselves. 
To  me  this  is  an  impossible  attitude  of  mind  to  take,  for 
there  is  as  much  divergence  between  kindergartens,  there  is 
as  wide  a  difference  in  primary  schools  as  there  are  extreme 
differences  in  personalities.  These  types  of  schools  depend 
so  much  upon  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  the  little 
children  are  so  defenceless  in  the  face  of  a  teacher's  person- 
ality, that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  base  any  statistics 
on  such  generaUzations  as  kindergartens  or  primary  schools. 
Before  I  can  accept  any  tables  based  on  such  generaliza- 
cns,  I  must  know  what  kind  of  kindergarten  teachers 
trained  these  children  for  one  year  and  what  ideals  the 
primary  teacher  had  who  received  these  children  from  the 
kindergarten. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  much  loose  criticism  in  Wash- 
ington concerning  the  kindergartens.  So  much  of  it 
came  to  Miss  Nannie  Jackson,  the  assistant  supervisor  of 
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kindergartens,  that  she  determined  to  make  an  investigation 
of  just  what  the  kindergarten  children  under  her  supervision 
had  done  in  the  first  grade.  But  she  did  not  base  her 
conclusions  upon  the  work  of  the  eighth  grade.  She  felt 
that  she  could  assume  legitimate  responsibiUty  only  for 
the  work  done  in  the  first  half-year  of  the  primary  grade. 
After  that  time  she  felt  that  the  primary  grades  must  share 
the  responsibihty  with  the  kindergarten. 

She  submitted  the  following  questionaire  to  all  the 
kindergarten  teachers  under  her  supervision : 

1.  Number  of  children  promoted  to   lA  in  September; 

2.  Name  of  teacher  to  whom  promoted; 

3.  Names  as  occur  on  the  classification  sheet; 

4.  Number  withdrawn ; 

5.  Number  of  children  promoted  to  lA  in  September 
promoted  to  iB  in  February. 

The  teachers  were  required  to  account  for  every  kindergarten 
child.     In  this  way  the  report  was  very  complete. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  questionnaire  no  attempt  was 
made  to  compare  children  who  had  had  kindergarten 
training  with  those  who  had  not  had  such  training.  The 
aim  of  the  investigation  was  to  find  out  just  what  the  kinder- 
garten children  did  in  the  grades.  The  results  and  con- 
clusions were  gone  over  with  the  supervisor  of  primary 
grades,  who  agreed  that  both  were,  in  her  estimation,  just. 
The  results  were  tabulated  according  to  schools,  which 
I  shall  number,  not  name. 

Number  of  Kindergarten  Children  Promoted  from  IA  to  IB  in  Febru- 
ary OR  A  Half-Year  after  Leaving  the  Kindergarten 

School  1 60%  School  XI 81  % 

School  II 73%  School  XII 85% 

School  III 65%  School  XIII 82% 

School  IV 46%  School  XIV 831/3% 

School  V 80%  School  XV 100% 

School  VI 50%  School  XVI 82% 


School  VII 78%  School  XVII 

School  VIII 76%  School  XVIII 60% 

School  IX 84%  School  XIX 66Vj% 

School  X 86%  School  XX 57% 
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At  first  glance  this  table  does  not  seem  very  flattering 
to  the  kindergarten.  There  is  only  one  instance  of  all 
the  children  being  promoted  while  there  are  several  instances 
of  low  percentages,  even  as  low  as  fifty  per  cent.  What  is 
the  explanation  of  this  wide  diversity  in  results?  Simply 
the  wide  divergence  in  the  personality  and  the  training  of 
the  teachers  concerned,  both  kindergarten  and  primary. 
For  example,  school  VI  had  a  ranking  of  fifty  per  cent; 
half  the  children  in  that  grade  failed  of  promotion.  Just 
exactly  the  result  one  would  expect  when  the  fact  is  known 
that  the  children  went  from  a  poor  kindergarten  teacher  to 
a  poor  primary  teacher.  In  school  IV  the  percentage  is 
even  lower,  47  per  cent.  This  was  due  to  a  mediocre  kinder- 
garten teacher  and  an  absolutely  inexperienced  primary 
teacher.  School  VIII  has  a  splendid  teacher  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  one  would  expect  that  a  very  high  percentage 
of  her  pupils  would  pass.  Instead,  only  76  per  cent  past, 
which  low  rate  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  promoted 
to  the  care  of  a  very  poor  primary  teacher. 

In  school  XVIII  the  percentage  is  low,  60  per  cent,  which 
is  due  to  an  average  kindergarten  and  a  poor  primary  teacher. 

Schools  XIX  and  XX  are  suburban  schools  in  which 
the  attendance  is  very  irregular.  Many  of  the  children 
attend  only  during  a  few  weeks  in  the  fall  and  two  or  three 
months  in  the  spring. 

The  pupils  of  school  XV  were  fortunate,  they  all  past 
at  the  end  of  the  term,  giving  the  school  a  rating  of  100 
per  cent.  But  this  is  just  what  one  might  expect  when 
children  have  been  under  the  care  of  a  good  kindergarten 
teacher  and  are  then  promoted  to  the  tutelage  of  a  model 
primary  teacher.  It  is  simply  an  example  of  what  might 
be  dane  if  we  had  teachers  better  equipped  for  their  work 
and  if  the  gulf  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary 
school,  both  in  spirit  and  purpose,  were  not  so  wide. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  shirk  any  responsibility  which 
should  legitimately  fall  upon  the  kindergarten,  or  on  the 
other   hand   to   lay   undue   responsibility   on   the   primary 
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school.  I  am  only  too  well  aware  not  only  of  our  own 
shortcomings  but  of  the  many  points  of  excellence  in  the 
primary  school.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  assume  all 
responsibility  which  should  be  placed  on  us  but  I  am  not 
willing  that  the  kindergarten  should  be  asked  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  entire  eight  grades  of  the  elementary 
school.  The  investigation  of  Miss  Jackson  shows  quite 
clearly  the  havoc  which  one  poor  or  even  inexperienced 
primary  teacher  can  work  among  well-trained  kindergarten 
children  in  the  brief  space  of  one  term.  If  we  multiply 
this  by  sixteen  poor  teachers  or  even  eight  alternating  with 
eight  good  teachers,  what  can  we  expect?  Such  an  assump- 
tion of  the  wonder-working  powers  of  the  kindergarten 
may  be  very  flattering  but  it  can  hardly  be  called  just. 
And  I  feel  that  we  should  remonstrate  against  it. 

What  we  need  is  an  attitude  of  mind  in  superintendents, 
principals,  primary  teachers  and  kindergarten  teachers 
which  will  include  the  kindergarten  as  the  first  step  in  the 
primary  school.  We  may  have  to  give  up  a  name  but  what 
does  that  matter  when  by  so  doing  we  may  gain  mutual 
understanding  and  good- will!  Then  we  all  need  a  change 
of  heart  and  more  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  work 
done  all  along  the  line.  In  this  way  we  shall  all  gain  more 
insight  into  each  other's  work  and  shall  be  able  to  connect 
our  work  more  closely  and  so  make  it  more  effective. 

Also  we  need  better-trained  kindergarten  teachers, 
trained  not  only  in  their  special  field  but  also  in  primary 
work.  We  need  primary  teachers  trained  in  kindergarten 
work.  We  need  superintendents  who  are  thoroly  conversant 
with  kindergarten  methods  and  the  same  supervisors  for 
kindergartens  and  primary  schools.  But  since  these  ends 
will  take  time  to  accomplish  let  us  continue  to  make  in- 
vestigations of  the  results  of  our  work,  for  such  investiga- 
tions will  be  of  as  much  value  to  us  as  to  the  public. 

Martha  MacLear 

Howard  University 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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REVIEWS 

Kolleg  und  Honorar.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Verfassungsgeschichte  der  deutschen 
Universitaten.  Von  Dr.  E.  Horn.  Academischer  Verlag:  Miinchen.  1897. 
p.  IX  +  158. 

The  thesis  of  the  present  book,  which  is  not  a  new  one, 
is  to  show  the  gradual  growth,  in  the  Hght  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  German  universities,  of  the  system 
of  "private"  lectures,  so-called,  in  which  the  fees  from 
students  go,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  professor,  to  point  out 
the  undesirability  of  the  further  retention  of  the  system  in 
the  modern  university,  and  to  show  the  desirabiUty  of  a 
complete  return  to  the  original  system  of  "pubHc"  lectures 
delivered  by  professors  whose  stipend  is  fully  paid  by  the 
state. 

The  present  system  of  remuneration  in  the  German  uni- 
versities, it  will  be  remembered,  is  essentially  as  follows: 
As  a  rule,  a  professor  {ordentlich  or  ausserordentlich)  is  re- 
quired to  announce  at  least  one  "public"  {gratis)  lecture 
course  of  one  hour  a  week,  or  a  free  series  of  exercises  as  a 
special  course  (privatissime),  and  one  "private"  (privatin) 
or  fee  lecture  course.  Other  fee  courses  he  can  announce 
at  will.  His  income  is  a  total  usually  composed  of  (i)  a 
stipend,  (2)  a  personal  supplement,  (3)  a  residence  or 
residence  idemnity,  (4)  all  or  part  of  the  fees  paid  by  stu- 
dents for  his  courses,  and  (5)  a  part  of  the  general  fees 
paid  by  students  to  the  university  (examination  fees, 
diploma  fees,  etc.).  The  receipts  from  course  fees  are  a 
most  important  proportion  of  the  total  income  of  the  pro- 
fessor, and  often  far  exceed  all  the  other  sources  of  income 
combined. 

It  is  this  state  of  affairs  that  is  the  subject  matter  of  the 
discussion  in  the  present  book,  where  the  author's  conten- 
tion is  that  historically  and  logically  the  present  condition 
is  wholly  a  false  one. 
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The  early  German  universities  in  their  origin  were  pub- 
lic foundations  maintained  by  pubUc  means;  their  teachers 
were  public  teachers  and  instruction  was  essentially  free. 
The  universities  of  the  14th  century,  to  be  sure,  have  the 
common  character  of  all  European  universities  and  there 
are  fees  (collectae)  paid  under  the  several  faculties.  In  the 
15th  century,  however,  this  was  changed  and  the  entire 
instruction  was  free,  except  in  the  facultas  artium,  the  fore- 
runner of  the  modern  philosophical  faculty,  where  fees  were 
still  exacted.  From  the  i6th  century  on,  this  practise, 
too,  was  discontinued  and  all  lecttu-es  and  disputations 
{lectiones  and  exercitationes  publicae)  in  the  universities 
were  free  to  students ;  documents  and  statutes  concern  them- 
selves only  with  these  and  the  details  of  instruction  as  to 
courses  and  hours  are  with  regard  to  them  alone.  "Pri- 
vate" coiu-ses  down  to  the  17  th  century  in  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  universities  are  only  incidentally  men- 
tioned, and  here  alone  where  the  unofficial  instruction 
given  by  doctors  and  masters  is  concerned.  The  "public" 
lectures  were  the  only  ones  that  were  necessary  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  academic  curriculum  and  officially  there 
were  no  others.  Side  by  side,  nevertheless,  with  these 
there  was  from  the  beginning  private  instruction  which 
fundamentally  consisted  of  practical  exercises  and  repeti- 
tions, a  character  that  they  still  maintained  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  These,  however,  were  offered 
voluntarily  by  the  professors,  and  payment  for  them 
was  a  matter  of  agreement  between  the  teacher  and  the 
student.  Only  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century,  and 
then  to  an  increasing  amount  in  the  1 8th,  do  the  ' '  private 
courses  enter  into  competition  with  the  "public"  courses, 
and  the  university  authorities  not  only  recognize  them, 
b)ut  prescribe  them  and  concern  themselves  with  the  sys- 
tematic payment  of  fees.  At  the  present  time,  the  author 
states  with  asperity,  the  "private"  courses  are  the  principal 
courses,  and  he  asks  why  the  "public"  courses  have  been 
retained  at  all. 
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The  present  use  of  "public"  and  "private"  as  applied 
to  university  courses  of  instruction,  according  to  the  author, 
is  false  and  misleading.  It  at  once  gives  the  impression 
that  the  university  is  to  a  certain  extent,  which,  however, 
nobody  is  in  a  position  to  determine,  a  private  matter  of 
the  professors.  This,  however,  has  never  been  the  state 
of  the  case.  University  professors  from  the  i6th  down  to 
the  1 8th  century  did,  it  is  true,  give  private  instruction, 
but  the  university  itself  had  nothing  officially  to  do  with 
the  matter  and  university  auditoriums  were  nowhere  used 
for  such  purposes  until  down  into  the  i8th  century.  The 
evils  inherent  in  the  present  system  are  apparent.  It  re- 
sults directly  in  a  wholly  unfortunate  differentiation  of  in- 
come to  the  professors  in  that  the  returns  from  fees  are 
greater  in  the  more  popular  subjects  of  instruction  and 
infinitely  less  in  the  more  abstruse,  which  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  are  less  sought  by  the  student;  and  it  may 
readily  act,  in  the  same  way,  to  influence  the  intending 
teacher  in  the  choice  of  subject  which  he  is  to  make  his 
special  field  of  study  and  research  away  from  the  unusual, 
where  the  predilection  may  Ue,  to  the  more  remunerative, 
which  otherwise  might  very  well  not  have  been  his  choice. 
In  any  other  country  than  Germany,  and  it  is  supposable 
under  circumstances  even  there,  a  system  of  fees  to  pro- 
fessors would  surely  tend  to  popularize  the  subjects  of  in- 
struction, to  the  effect  of  a  wider  appeal  to  the  student 
body  and  the  possible  deterioration  of  scholarship. 

The  reasons  for  the  growth  of  the  "private"  and  the  de- 
cline of  the  "public"  lectures,  which  as  the  author  points 
out,  as  has  been  stated,  originally  and  legitimately  alone 
had  possession  of  the  field,  is  to  help  out  the  stipends  paid 
by  the  state,  which  from  inability  or  unwillingness  on  its 
part  has  failed  to  provide  a  proper  remuneration.  His- 
torically the  professor  has  been  obliged  in  an  increasing 
amount,  in  order  to  assure  himself  of  an  income  sufficient 
for  his  purposes,  to  supplement  the  stipend,  which  in  reality 
should   cover  the  whole,   by  private  labor  which   directly 
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yields  pecuniary  results.  The  state  at  the  present  time, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  exigencies  of  the  past,  is  abun- 
dantly able,  says  the  author,  to  take  the  matter  into  its  own 
hands,  to  throw  completely  overboard  the  system  of 
"private"  lectures,  and  to  go  back,  once  and  for  all,  to  the 
original  S5^stem  of  ' '  public ' '  lectures,  delivered  by  professors 
whose  stipends  are  adequately  paid  by  the  state  to  students 
who  are  not  required  in  their  turn  to  pay  a  fee  to  hear  them. 
The  book  is  a  thoro  presentation  of  its  subject  in  the  light 
of  its  history  in  the  older  universities  of  Germany  and  its 
conclusions  are  convincing.  It  is  plainly  a  lesson,  both 
to  the  state  supported  and  to  the  endowed  universities  of 
America,  which  fundamentally  are  in  no  different  case,  in 
what  is  to  be  resolutely  avoided  under  any  possible  condi- 
tions of  their  future  development. 

Wm.  H.  Carpenter 

Columbia  University 


Unterricht  und  Demokratie  in  Amerika.        \'on  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler. 

Strassburg;  K.  J.  Triibner.      1910.     295  p. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  book  can  interest  an  American, 
says  the  author  in  the  preface,  only  in  so  far  as  he  appre- 
ciates the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  our  native  land 
which  a  fellow  countryman  considers  worth  treating  in  de- 
tail for  German  readers.  The  volume  contains  the  lectures 
which  the  writer  delivered  during  his  very  successful  career 
as  Roosevelt  Professor  in  the  winter  semester  of  1 909-1 910 
at  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  has  endeavored,  thru  their 
publication,  to  contribute  to  the  removal  of  the  false  im- 
pression held  abroad  of  the  fundamental  conditions  and  ideals 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  far-reaching  in  their  effect, 
and  to  promote  a  mutual  understanding  and  respect  be- 
tween two  kindred  races. 

The  subject  is  American  education  "as  it  has  grown  on 
the  one  hand  from  the  spirit  of  a  democratic  constitution, 
and  on  the  other  hand  as  it  represents  the  basis  of  a  popular 
rule  fixt  and  determined  by  public  opinion."  There  are 
twenty- two   lectures,    most   of   which   are   devoted  to   this 
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special  point.  The  opening  and  closing  lectures  handle 
kindred  problems  such  as  public  opinion,  language  and  race, 
the  church,  the  press,  politics  and  others.  The  whole  book 
is  a  study  thruout  of  the  foundation  and  origin  of  public 
opinion  in  America. 

In  education,  the  church,  the  press  and  politics  the  author 
discovers  the  sources  of  public  opinion,  but  that  these  four 
factors  are  the  only  ones  that  contribute  to  the  training  of 
this  characteristic  he  declines  to  assert  positively.  That 
they  have  a  very  strong  influence  on  the  character  and  thought 
of  the  people  is  not  to  be  denied,  and  that  among  them  edu- 
cation is  the  strongest  force  is  without  doubt  true.  For 
this  reason,  therefore,  he  rightly  gives  educational  training 
a' large  part  of  his  consideration. 

The  lectures  devoted  to  education  deal  chiefly  with  the 
organization  of  the  American  system.  We  are  made  famiUar 
with  the  main  phases  in  the  history  of  the  development  of 
the  college  and  with  the  meaning  of  it  as  a  modern  institu- 
tion. Dr.  Wheeler  frankly  criticizes— for  example,  on  page 
ii4^the  deficiencies  of  the  colleges.  He  lays  chief  stress 
upon  the  spirit  of  fellowship  and  unity  which  the  college 
community  with  its  own  pecuhar  atmosphere  impresses 
yearly  upon  thousands  of  young  people  for  their  future  hfe. 
In  his  discussion  of  women's  colleges,  the  higher  education 
of  women  and  coeducational  colleges,  the  author  maintains 
(page  140)  that  there  is  a  weakening  and  abandonment  of 
the  movement  toward  coeducation.  His  remarks  concerning 
the  universities,  their  relations  to  the  colleges  and  their 
other  characteristics,  concerning  the  students,  their  attitude 
toward  public  authority,  their  fraternities  and  other  special 
features  of  academic  life,  must  have  interested  his  German 
student  body  particularly. 

Going  farther  down  the  scale  of  the  educational  system, 
in  a  discussion  of  the  high  schools  and  their  purpose  and 
attainments  (page  214)  he  regards  the  disproportionately- 
large  number  of  women  teachers  as  unfortunate.  The 
reason  being,  and  this  is  the  weak  point  on  which  he  places 
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his  finger,  that  the  pay  of  the  teaching  profession  in  America 
is  so  small  that  ambitious  young  persons  are  not  attracted 
to  it. 

Farther  on  he  turns  to  the  pubUc  elementary  schools. 
These  are,  in  the  remarkable  uniformity  of  their  organiza- 
tion and  administration  thruout  the  country,  the  great 
mill  of  equaUty  thru  which  everyone  must  pass.  Among 
the  different  kinds,  it  is  the  public  school  which  in  greatest 
measure  is  able  to  form  "public  opinion."  A  certain  num- 
ber of  them  give  to  milhons  of  children  for  their  later  life 
a  set  of  definite  opinions.  This  very  weighty  fact  I  should 
have  liked  to  see  emphasized  both  because  of  the  interest 
of  the  subject  and  in  behalf  of  the  foreign  readers  of  the 
book. 

The  presentation  in  two  chapters  of  the  position  of  the 
church  in  America  is  clearly  arranged  and  succinctly  stated. 
It  would  have  been  more  profitable  to  the  foreign  reader  if 
closer  attention  had  been  paid  to  fundamental  questions 
indispensable  to  the  understanding  of  the  American  religious 
attitude,  such  as  the  question  of  original  sin  and  its  develop- 
ment, the  influence  of  the  thoroly  optimistic  temperament 
of  the  Americans,  or  the  question  of  unitarianism. 

In  view  of  the  notion  which  prevails  abroad  as  to  the  con- 
trolling power  of  the  American  press,  it  is  especially  inter- 
esting to  see  how  the  author  passes  sentence  in  the  chapter 
devoted  to  the  press.  The  cardinal  point  with  him  is  the 
question  how  far  the  actual  influence  of  the  press  reaches 
in  developing  and  fostering  public  opinion.  By  means 
of  examples  he  attempts  to  prove  definitely  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  daily  press  is  not  all-powerful.  Here  we  find 
a  very  accurate  study  of  the  relation  between  newspapers 
and  newspaper  readers,  between  the  exertion  of  influence 
and  the  possibility  of  being  influenced.  Dr.  Wheeler  be- 
lieves that  he  can  prove  an  indifferent  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  majority  toward  the  leading  articles  of  the  papers. 

Whether  Roosevelt  really  is,  as  Wheeler  avows,  a  kind  of 
moral  reformer,  and  whether  the  time  of  his  administration 
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and  activity  means  a  lasting  movement  towards  idealism, 
will  be  decided  from  a  more  distant  perspective  than  is  now 
possible.  Even  in  this  book  itself  we  see  the  optimistic 
spirit  which  is  the  keynote  of  the  Americans'  view  of  life 
and  which  is  enviable  indeed  provided  it  does  not  blind  them 
to  serious  existing  defects.  It  is  the  result  of  this  optimism 
that  the  voice  of  the  critic  is  heard  but  little  and  rarely  in 
his  book.  Behind  the  charming  humor  and  the  Ught  irony 
which  occasionally  shows  itself,  Dr.  Wheeler's  faith  stands 
firm  and  unwavering.  Americans  are  following  the  best 
course,  he  believes,  and  those  things  which  are  not  today 
beneficial  will  soon  improve. 

We  would  willingly  have  heard  more  from  him,  especially 
in  view  of  the  very  vigorous  discussions  which  have  been 
carried  on  for  some  time  in  Germany  over  the  aims  and  the 
methods  of  education,  courses  of  study  and  subject  matter 
for  teaching.  We  would  gladly  have  heard  more  in  regard 
to  the  treatment  and  significance  of  these  questions  and  of 
the  observations  and  experiences  of  a  man  who,  like  the 
author,  is  a  leader  in  his  own  country  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, and,  on  the  other  hand,  has  become  thoroly  acquainted 
with  the  German  situation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may 
soon  have  a  supplement  to  the  book  before  us. 

E.  DaENELL 

Kiel 

Astronomy:    a  popular  handbook.     By  Harold  Jacoby.     New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.     1913.     $2.50. 

To  their  ample  list  of  astronomical  works  by  such  eminent 
authors  as  Agnes  Gierke,  Sir  Robert  Ball  Campbell  and  Sir 
Norman  Lockyer,  the  Macmillans  now  add  this  excellent 
text,  in  considerable  part  a  series  of  very  readable  essays, 
by  the  Rutherfurd  Professor  at  Columbia. 
^If  we  review  the  astounding  progress  of  the  last  generation, 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  market  for  astronomical  works  has 
so  far  failed  to  reach  the  saturation  point.  There  seems,  in 
fact,  to  be  always  room  for  an  up-to-date  book  by  a  practical 
astronomer  who  knows  his  subject  and  has  a  due  sense  of 
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literary  values.  Such  is  the  present  one,  in  many  respects 
an  ideal  work:  a  plain,  straightforward  treatise,  by  an 
astronomer  of  broad  experience  and  exceptional  judgment 
in  presentation. 

So  satisfactory  is  Professor  Jacoby's  work,  indeed,  that 
we  find  it  much  more  difficult  to  blame  than  to  praise.  As 
a  popular  handbook  for  the  general  reader,  however,  it 
will  be  far  more  successful  than  as  a  student's  text,  because 
that  nice  balance  of  topics,  abundance  of  direct  definitions, 
and  topical  paragraphing,  things  prerequisite  for  a  text,  are 
quite  disregarded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  frequent 
cross-references  in  the  text,  while  a  help  to  the  student 
who  incHnes  to  look  them  up,  are  a  distinct  drawback  in 
general  perusal  because  they  interrupt  the  story's  con- 
tinuity and  the  reader's  flow  of  thought. 

The  stories  of  Sir  WilHam  Herschel's  discovery  of  Uranus, 
and  the  Adams-LeVerrier  discovery  of  Neptune,  are  in  the 
author's  best  popular  style;  and  his  non-mathematical 
story  of  the  astronomer's  method  of  ascertaining  the  orbit 
or  path  of  a  new-found  planet  or  comet  shows  real  genius 
in  lucid  exposition.  Few  astronomers  but  would  have  pro- 
nounced an  intelligible  statement  of  this  problem  in  plain 
language  quite  impossible;  perhaps  no  other  would  have  at- 
tempted it. 

Elementary  mathematical  methods  are  not  neglected, 
however,  and  there  are  found  in  the  appendix  symbolic 
presentations  of  the  methods  in  solar  parallax,  the  Cavendish 
experiment  for  weighing  the  earth,  the  rule  for  Easter,  the 
surface  temperature  of  Mars,  and  so  on.  To  Mars,  by  the 
way.  Prof.  Jacoby  accords  much  more  space  than  this  little, 
hyper-discust  planet  deserves,  demolishing  the  habitability 
hypothesis;  and  as  for  the  canals  themselves,  they  are  ruth- 
lessly wiped  off  the  Martian  map.  A  few  other  subjects  are 
treated  at  a  length  quite  beyond  that  expected  in  a  popular 
handbook,  the  calendar,  for  instance ;  while  such  topics  as  the 
moon's  surface,  transits  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  the  great 
red  spot  on  Jupiter,   the  Harvard  classification  of  stellar 
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spectra,  researches  and  instruments  of  the  Carnegie  Observ- 
atory on  Mount  Wilson  are  wholly  omitted  or  dismist  with 
scanty  reference. 

The  illustrations  are  of  a  high  order,  the  plate  inserts 
being  in  the  main  untouched  photographs  by  Barnard, 
Ritchey  and  others,  with  the  exercise  of  great  care  in  both 
inclusion  and  excerption.  Especially  successful  are  those 
of  the  planets  and  comets;  but  the  Lick  photograph  of  the 
quarter  moon  is  a  distinctly  inferior  reproduction.  The 
inevitable  diagrams  are  mostly  of  the  helpful  type;  occa- 
sionally, however,  one  would  mislead  rather  than  help  (p. 
174,  263).  The  index  is  ample  and  there  are  not  many 
misprints,  few  of  them  of  moment:  it  was  Thollon,  the 
French  spectroscopist,  who  assisted  Perrotin  in  verifying 
Schiaparelli's  discoveries  on  Mars,  not  Thallon  (p.  228); 
the  true  doctrine  of  eclipses  belongs  to  Anaxagoras  of  Cla- 
zomenae,  centuries  before  Hipparchus  (p.  297) ;  the  breadth 
of  total  solar  eclipse  paths  can  not  exceed  170  miles,  not  70 
(p.  303) ;  and  there  are  wide  intervals  between  proof-readers' 
errata,  from  which  no  work  was  ever  free,  save  the  one  far- 
famed  edition  of  the  Koran  in  which  an  encouraging  prefa- 
tory note  assured  the  faithful,  "There  is  no  error  in  this 
book." 

To  illustrate  American  progress  in  teaching  astronomy, 
we  may  contrast  such  a  work  as  Prof.  Jacoby's  with  En- 
field's Philosophy  revised  by  President  Webber  of  Harvard 
and  used  at  Amherst  eighty  years  ago,  in  which  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  solar  corona  nor  of  meteors,  while  the  chapter 
on  the  sun  is  only  a  page  in  length,  and  the  student  is  told 
that  "comets  are  opaque  and  solid  bodies."  Or  if  we  go 
back  to  an  earlier  era  at  Harvard  and  Yale,  we  find,  Prof. 
Jacoby  assures  us,  "the  Ptolemaic  system  actually  taught 
as  a  possible  alternative  theory  to  the  Copernican." 

David  Todd 
Amherst  College 
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Probably  if  one  lives  long  enough  he  will  find  that  some 
progress  is  being  made  in  improving  the  oral  speech  of  the 
American  people.  Only  recently  a  critic  who  had  heard  a 
public  address  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  wrote 
a  letter  to  a  newspaper  calling  attention  to  three  peculiari- 
ties of  the  President's  pronunciation.  It  so  happened  that 
each  of  the  three  was  correct  and  at  variance  with  common 
American  practise.  When  a  president  begins  to  lead  the 
speech  of  the  people  to  a  higher  plane  there  is  every  reason 
to  be  encouraged.  In  Oral  English  in  secondary  schools, 
Mr.  William  P.  Smith  of  the  Stuyvesant  High  School,  New 
York,  offers  some  apparatus  for  the  high  school  teacher. 
Less  composition  writing  and  more  training  in  oral  English, 
ought  to  be  the  motto  of  Enghsh  teachers  generally,  both  in 
school  and  in  college.  Composition  writing  has  been  shock- 
ingly overdone.  Oral  EngHsh  has  been  still  more  shock- 
ingly  neglected.     (New  York:  The   Macmillan   Company, 

1913.  358  p.     $1.00.) 

There  is  nothing  that  seems  to  us  worthy  of  particular 
comment  in  The  modern  short  story  by  Miss  Notestein  and 
Professor  W.  H.  Dunn.     (New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  Company, 

1914.  203  p.) 

A  return  to  an  earlier  day  that  is  not  unwise  altho  it 
might  have  been  much  better  done,  is  Constructive  English 
grammar,  by  Mathilde  E.  Holtz,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
(Minneapolis:  Augsburg  Publishing  House.     280  p.) 

Textbooks  in  the  household  arts  continue  to  multiply 
amazingly.  An  eminently  practical  addition  to  the  Hsts  is 
Foods  and  household  management,  by  Professor  Helen  Kinne 
and  Assistant  Professor  Anna  M.  Cooley,  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  Some  of  the  illustrations, 
and  particularly  some  of  the  studies  of  family  budgets  are 
exceptionally  interesting  and  helpful.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  19 13.     401  p.  $1.10.) 

A  subject  about  which  the  average  schoolboy  and  school- 
girl know  next  to  nothing  is  the  history  of  geography.     This 
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gap  can  now  be  quickly  supplied  by  the  reading  of  the  httle 
book  bearing  the  title  History  of  geography,  which  has  just 
been  written  by  Professor  J.  Scott  Keltic  and  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Howarth  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  In  brief  compass  the  story  of  our  geo- 
graphical knowledge  and  geographical  apparatus  is  well  and 
clearly  told.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1913. 
208  p.     75  c.) 

A  more  than  usually  good  reading  book  for  beginners  in 
French  is  Chez  nous,  by  Assistant  Professor  David  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  It  is  based  on  a  well-known  Ger- 
man model  and  is  thoroly  practical  and  well  ordered.  A 
study  of  it  will  quickly  initiate  the  beginner  into  many  of 
the  mysteries  of  colloquial  French.  (New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Company,  1914.     393  p.     8oc.) 

A  collection  of  famiUar  German  songs  that  will  revive 
many  memories  and  associations  is  Deutsche  Lieder,  by 
Director  Peter  Scherer  of  Indiana,  and  Louis  H.  Dirks 
of  the  Shortridge  High  School  of  that  city.  We  miss  Men- 
delssohn's beautiful  Forest  hymn  from  the  collection. 
(New    York:  American    Book    Company,     1913.     no    p. 

25c-) 

Two  additions  have  just  now  been  made  to  Merrill's 
German  texts.  One  of  these  is  Kindertranen,  by  Ernest 
von  Wildenbruch,  and  the  other  is  Gerstacker's  Germels- 
housen.  Both  are  capital  reading  books  for  schools.  (New 
York:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Company,  1914.  192  p.  50c.; 
122  p.     40C.) 

A  wise  man  used  to  say  that  when  a  hitherto  unknown 
author  writes  a  book  he  ought  to  have  the  grace  to  tell, 
either- on  the  title  page  or  in  his  preface,  who  he  is.  We 
are  disposed  to  press  this  question  in  regard  to  Frederic 
Mathews,  the  author  of  a  stout  volume  entitled.  Taxation 
and  the  distribution  of  wealth,  that  has  just  reached  us.  The 
book  is  a  good  deal  more  than  an  economic  treatise.  It 
touches  upon  political  theory,  upon  the  history  of  thought 
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and  opinion,  and  upon  topics  of  contemporary  political  dis- 
cussion. The  treatment  of  these  topics  is  not  particularly 
well  ordered  and  is  often  diffuse.  We  find,  however,  much 
keen  thinking  and  helpful  criticism  in  the  pages  of  a  book 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlookt  by  students  of  social  or- 
ganization. (New  York:  Doubleday  Page  &  Company, 
1914.     680  p.     $2.50.) 

We  have  called  attention  several  times  of  late  to  the  ex- 
cellent textbooks  that  come  from  the  house  of  G.  Bell  & 
Sons  in  London.  Still  two  others  that  deserve  favorable 
comment  are  now  on  our  table.  The  first  of  these  is  enti- 
tled. Early  English  social  history,  by  Agnes  F.  Dodd.  The 
author  has  set  herself  the  task  of  furnishing  an  effective 
historical  background  for  the  events  and  characters  in  the 
history  of  England  down  thru  the  period  of  the  early  Nor- 
man kings.  She  has  done  it  with  exceptional  skill.  There 
are  very  few  teachers  of  history,  however  well  read,  who  will 
not  be  able  to  read  this  book  with  interest  and  use  it  in 
connection  with  their  teaching  of  English  or  a  general 
European  history.     (211  p.     2s.) 

The  second  of  the  books  to  which  we  refer  deals  not  with 
history,  but  with  literature.  It  is  entitled,  Representative 
passages  from  English  literature,  airsing^d  by  William  Henry 
Hudson  and  intended  to  accompany  his  Outline  history  of 
English  literature.  One  notes  with  pleasure  the  inclusion 
in  his  list  of  authors  of  a  number  of  names  not  frequently 
found  in  books  of  this  kind.  For  instance,  there  are  selec- 
tions from  Lord  Buckhurst,  from  Herbert,  from  Walton, 
from  Bunyan  and  from  Blake.  (London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons, 
1914.     314  p.     2S.  6d.) 

Every  serious  student  of  the  philosophy  of  education  is 
famihar  with  the  name  and  reputation  of  Professor  Dr. 
Rein  of  Jena.  There  has  just  come  from  the  press  a  new 
and  fourth  of  his  Grundriss  der  Ethik  which  is  marked  by 
careful  and  close  application  of  his  ethical  insight  and  solu- 
tions to  present-day  problems  of  personal  life  and  social  con- 
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duct.  Like  all  of  Dr.  Rein's  work  this  book  is  marked  by- 
clear  thinking  and  that  sort  of  skill  in  exposition  which  the 
natural-born  teacher  commands  and  which  is  increased  by 
experience.     (Leipzig:  A.  W.  Zickfeldt,  1 913.     390 p.     5M.) 

A  little  volume  entitled  Elementary  general  science,  book 
I,  is  a  queer  sort  of  book  and  crude  in  many  ways.  Never- 
theless, it  contains  much  that  is  of  practical  value,  altho  the 
style  of  the  writer  is  not  fortunate.  It  is  intended  to  be 
used  in  grammar  grades.  The  author  is  Percy  E.  Rowell, 
of  Berkeley,  California.  (Berkeley,  California,  1913. 
189  p.     75c.) 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  any  book  that  bears  on  the  title 
page  the  familiar  name  of  WilUam  Graham  Sumner,  so  long 
an  ornament  of  Yale  University,  as  well  as  a  forceful  and 
informing  teacher  of  economics  and  social  science.  Mr. 
Albert  G.  Kelley  has  brought  together  a  number  of  Professor 
Sumner's  essays  and  papers  with  the  title  Earth  hunger  and 
other  essays.  It  is  a  truly  extraordinary  collection  of  papers 
which  results.  Stimulus  to  thought,  and  to  clear  thought, 
is  found  on  almost  every  page.  We  earnestly  commend 
this  book  to  those  who  wish  to  sharpen  their  vision  and  to 
broaden  their  horizon  in  respect  to  current  social  problems. 
(New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1913.     377  p-     $2.25.) 

We  are  reminded  of  the  new  alliance  between  science  and 
business  by  the  appearance  of  two  books  which  open  up  a 
new  field  for  reading  and  study.  The  first  is  Advertising 
and  selling,  by  H.  L.  HolUngworth,  of  Columbia  University, 
and  the  second  is  Selling  forces.  Both  books  deal,  altho 
in  very  different  ways,  with  what  Dr.  HoUingworth  calls  the 
principles  of  appeal  and  response.  Doubtless  most  business 
men  will  raise  their  eyebrows  at  these  attempts  to  assist 
them  commercially  by  applications  of  scientific  facts  to 
business  methods.  We  imagine,  however,  that  a  closer 
examination  of  these  two  books  will  change  their  point  of 
view.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  1913.  314 
p.  $1.50.  Philadelphia:  Curtis  Publishing  Company, 
1913.     281  p.     $2.00.) 
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Professor  Findlay  of  the  University  of  Manchester  has 
produced  a  more  than  usually  significant  and  interesting 
book  in  his  volume  entitled  The  Demonstration  school  rec- 
ord No.  II.  The  book  contains  the  record  of  work  done  in 
connection  with  the  so-called  Fielden  Demonstration  School, 
and  represents  one  of  the  most  serious  and  intensive  at- 
tempts to  study  experimentally  the  educational  process 
that  is  going  on  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  Record  is,  of 
course,  highly  technical,  but  competent  teachers  and  par- 
ticularly students  of  education  in  universities  and  normal 
schools  will  find  it  a  veritable  mine  of  suggestion.  (New 
York:  Tongmans,  Green  &  Company,  1 913.    284  p.    $1.60.) 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  Unterrichtslehre,  Herman 
Itschner  carries  forward  his  analysis  of  the  teaching  process 
and  its  subject  matter  in  a  thoro-going  and  highly  practical 
fashion.  His  definitions  and  analyses  of  nature  study,  of 
history,  of  geography,  of  religious  instruction  and  of  ethics 
are  admirably  done.  The  book  is  the  work  of  a  skilled  and 
experienced  teacher  whose  experience  has  been  built  up  on 
a  sincere  and  profound  philosophy.  (Leipzig:  Quelle  & 
Meyer,  1913.     492  p.     M  7.80.) 

A  thoroly  good  book  that  is  sufficiently  simple  to  be  used 
by  teachers  and  parents  who  have  no  medical  training,  is 
Medical  and  sanitary  inspection  of  schools,  by  Dr.  S.  W. 
Mewmayer,  of  Philadelphia.  With  this  book  on  her  desk, 
an  observant  teacher  ought  to  be  able  to  detect  the  earliest 
signs  of  most  of  the  contagious  diseases  of  childhood. 
(Philadelphia:  Lea  &  Febriger,  1913.     318  p.     $2.50.) 

In  the  same  general  field  of  interest,  but  of  an  entirely 
different  type,  is  School  health  administration,  by  L.  W. 
Rapeer,  of  the  New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers. 
The  author  has  set  himself  the  task  of  discovering  what 
American  cities  are  actually  doing  for  the  health  of  their 
population  thru  the  pubHc  schools,  and  also  how  what  they 
are  doing  can  be  improved  and  made  more  effective.  The 
result  is  a  thoro  and  complete  treatment  of  the  entire  sub- 
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ject.  We  commend  the  book  to  those  charged  with  the 
oversight  of  schools  and  school  systems.  (New  York: 
Teachers  College,  1 913.     360  p.     $2.00.) 

In  Heredity  and  sex  Professor  Thomas  H.  Morgan,  of 
Columbia  University,  has  produced  a  book  of  capital  im- 
portance written  in  language  as  understandable  as  the  subject 
admits.  He  has  laid  before  the  general  reader  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  latest  thought  and  experimentation  in  heredity, 
particularly  as  related  to  sex  distinctions.  (New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  1913.     278  p.     $1.50.) 

A  new  treatment  of  the  chemical  aspects  of  industry, 
entitled  Industrial  chemistry,  written  by  Professor  Henry  K. 
Benson  of  the  University  of  Washington,  begins  with  an 
examination  of  the  simplest  industrial  operations  and  a 
treatment  of  the  atmosphere  and  water  and  its  composition 
and  then  goes  on  to  the  use  of  lubricants  and  the  various 
manufacturies  of  iron,  clay  and  other  materials.  This  book 
is  one  of  the  best  of  its  type  and  should  have  a  successful 
career  as  a  textbook.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1913.     431  p.     $1.91) 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  books  on  domestic  science,  and  now  find  another 
added  to  the  hst.  This  is  A  Textbook  of  domestic  science 
for  high  schools  by  Miss  Matilda  Y.  Campbell,  of  Toledo. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1913.     208  p.     90c.) 

The  only  field  in  which  more  textbooks  are  being  written 
than  domestic  science  is  probably  agriculture.  Soils  and 
crops  by  Thomas  S.  Hunt  of  the  University  of  California, 
and  Charles  W.  Burkett,  editor  of  the  American  Agricul- 
turist, is  the  last  of  these.  It  covers  a  wide  field  and  is  par- 
ticularly well  ordered.  (New  York:  Orange  Judd  Com- 
pany, 1913.     541  p.     $1.50.) 

Can  there  possibly  be  any  other  than  a  purely  commercial 
reason  for  the  publication  of  new  textbooks  on  plane  and 
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solid  geometry?  If  so  we  can  not  find  it  in  Plane  and  solid 
geometry  by  Professor  Walter  B.  Ford  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  Charles  Ammerman  of  the  McKinley  High 
School,  St.  Louis.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1913.     321  p.     $1.25.) 

Analytical  geometry  is  a  different  matter.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  opportunity  here  for  improved  treatment,  for 
new  types  of  problems  and  for  a  varied  arrangement  of 
topics.  All  these  we  find  in  Analytical  geometry  by  Pro- 
fessors Ziwet  and  Hopkins  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1913.  369  p. 
$1.60.) 

We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  point  out  how  much 
better  some  of  the  Enghsh-made  textbooks  are  than  corre- 
sponding books  written  in  this  country.  A  new  illustration 
of  this  difference  offers  itself  in  the  little  volume  entitled 
Numerical  trigonometry,  by  Messrs.  W.  G.  Borchardt  and 
Perrott.  The  use  of  types,  the  diagrams,  the  problems  and 
the  special  test  papers  are  all  excellent.  (London:  G.  Bell 
&  Sons,  1913.     159  p.     2S.  6d.) 

The  sixth  book  of  Thucydides  has  been  edited  all  by  itself 
by  Professor  Charles  Forster  Smith  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  It  is  a  bad  habit,  widely  prevalent  in  this  coun- 
try, to  pick  in  this  way  at  the  great  classics.  Professor 
Smith's  editing  and  his  notes  are  capital,  but  they  do  not 
recompense  the  student  for  not  reading  the  whole  of  the 
history  of  the  great  master.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company, 
1913.     250  p.     $1.50.) 

There  are  much  better  books,  we  venture  to  think,  on 
Latin  prose  composition  than  the  little  volume  entitled 
Aids  to  Latin  prose  composition  by  James  A.  Klesit,  S.  J. 
A  distinctly  good  featin-e  of  the  book,  however,  is  the  ap- 
pendix containing  Latin  prose  versions  of  some  well-known 
passages  of  KngHsh  Hterature.  (New  York:  Schwarz,  Kir- 
winn  &  Fauss,  1913.     104  p.) 
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We  like  the  Deutsches  Lese-  und  Uebungsbuch  by  Professor 
Prokosch  of  the  University  of  Texas.  The  selections  are 
well  chosen  and  their  distribution  according  to  subject  over 
the  different  parts  of  the  German  Empire  particularly  in- 
teresting. (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1913. 
117  p.     50C.) 

Another  good  book  of  which  we  are  glad  to  see  a  new 
edition  is  a  Scientific  German  reader  by  Dr.  George  T.  Dip- 
pold.  This  book  has  ah-eady  been  used  by  one  or  more 
generations  of  American  scientific  students  and  it  deserves 
a  life  of  several  generations  more.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Com- 
pany, 1913.     360  p.     $1.00.) 

Edward  Mantley,  of  the  Englewood  High  School,  of  Chi- 
cago, has  made  a  reading  book  for  students  of  German  out 
of  selections  of  the  Lebenserrinnerungen  of  Carl  Schurz. 
(Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1913.     Sop.     $1.00.) 

A  capital  little  book,  both  for  reading  and  for  carrying  in 
the  pocket  when  travelUng  in  France  is  Ca  et  Ld  en  France, 
by  J.  Grant  Cramer  of  the  De  Witt  CUnton  High  School, 
New  York.  It  is  an  unusually  attractive  httle  book  as  it  is 
an  unusually  practical  one.  (New  York:  American  Book 
Company,  1913.     167  p.     45c.) 

Dr.  Walter  Pierce,  of  Yale  University,  has  made  an  inter- 
esting small  edition  of  Pierre  Loti's  Pecheur  d'Islande, 
which  is  certain  to  have,  as  it  deserves,  a  wide  reading. 
(Boston:  Ginn  &  Company,  1913.     203  p.     45c.) 

In  a  charming  volume  entitled  Facts  about  Shakespeare 
that  will  serve  as  a  most  satisfactory  introduction  to  further 
study,  Professor  Neilson,  of  Harvard,  and  A.  H.  Thorndike, 
of  Columbia,  have  put  together  substantially  all  that  was 
known  about  Shakespeare  the  man,  and  Shakespeare  the 
man  of  letters.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1913-     273  p.     60C.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 
As  to  condi-  In  the  issue  of  this  Review  for  March 
Mi^e'^polis  ^^^^  ^^^^^  appeared  (p.  321)  a  comment  on 
educational  conditions  in  Minneapohs  based 
upon  statements  contained  in  the  Minneapolis  Evening 
Tribune,  the  accuracy  of  which  was  vouched  for  by  a  corre- 
spondent who  called  attention  to  them.  In  that  comment 
the  Review  criticized  the  deposition  of  Superintendent 
Jordan  without  any  debate  or  discussion  of  his  record  and 
public  service. 

Since  the  pubHcation  of  the  comment  in  question  the 
Review  has  been  advised  by  two  Minneapolis  corre- 
spondents in  whom  it  has  complete  confidence,  that  it  was 
misled  thru  accepting  without  farther  inquiry  the  state- 
ment as  to  Dr.  Jordan's  deposition  which  the  Minneapolis 
Evening  Tribune  printed. 

From  the  letters  of  our  two  correspondents  we  make  the 
following  extracts : 

I. 

"Minneapolis  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  securing  on  her  official 
boards  many  citizens  who  without  the  slightest  political  ambition  have  sought 
to  render  their  city  a  civic  service.  Six  of  the  seven  members  of  the  school 
board  with  great  reluctance  and  with  sincere  sympathy  for  the  present  super- 
intendent have  slowly  come  to  the  conviction  during  the  past  two  years  that 
their  oath  of  office  required  that  they  should  retire  the  present  incumbent. 
The  easy  thing  would  have  been  to  continue  the  present  order;  the  hard 
thing  has  been  to  fulfil  a  duty  which  has  seemed  imperative.  In  past  years 
the  office  has,  I  believe,  been  well  filled;  our  conviction  is  that  such  is  not 
now  the  case.  That  there  should  be  opposition  and  violent  statements  made 
is  inevitable  in  view  of  the  thirty-one  years  of  the  superintendent's  service 
in  this  city." 

II. 
"The  present  Board  of  Education  of  Minneapolis  is  composed  of  men  and 
women  of  a  very  high  type  and  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  city  to  an  unusual 
degree.     They  are  not  at  all  the  sort  who  would  form  a  snap  judgment  or 
who  would  be, guilty  of  'bureaucratic  despotism.' 
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"In  the  dismissal  of  Dr.  Jordan  they  acted  with  the  utmost  deliberation 
and  with  consistent  policy  of  making  the  change  with  the  greatest  possible 
kindness  and  consideration.  They  have  indeed  been  subjected  to  a  great 
amount  of  criticism  for  their  failure  to  act  at  an  earlier  date  than  has  come  ta 
them  since  the  action  was  taken. 

"The  question  of  the  desirability  of  Dr.  Jordan's  reelection  was  raised 
four  years  ago  but  he  was  elected  by  a  four  to  three  vote  for  the  usual  term  of 
three  years.  During  that  time  and  since  the  schools  have  made  relatively 
little  progress  and  what  has  been  accomplished  was  due  more  to  the  devoted 
and  untiring  labors  of  members  of  the  Board  than  to  any  initiative  on  the 
part  of  the  superintendent. 

"For  a  period  of  six  months,  just  before  the  conclusion  of  his  term  of 
office,  he  was  ill  and  absent  from  his  duties  and  during  that  time  every  con- 
sideration was  shown  him.  Shortly  after  his  recovery,  he  was  reelected, 
not  for  the  usual  term,  but  for  a  single  year.  At  the  time  of  his  election  two 
at  least  of  the  members  of  the  Board  went  to  him,  in  an  entirely  friendly 
way,  in  an  endeavor  to  induce  him  to  accept  the  situation  and  to  join  the 
Board  in  the  selection  of  a  fit  successor.     This  Dr.  Jordan  refused  to  do. 

"His  term  of  office  closes  on  June  30,  1914-  I"  December  of  the  last 
year,  it  was  indicated  to  him  that  he  would  not  be  reelected.  Immediately 
and,  perhaps,  naturally  he  began,  thru  his  friends  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  a  campaign  of  villification  of  a  very  unpleasant 
sort  directed  against  certain  members  of  the  Board  whom  he  considered 
to  be  the  leaders  of  those  opposed  to  him.  The  Board  held  a  public  meeting 
at  which  his  friends  were  given  every  opportunity  to  state  his  case  and  early 
in  January,  after  carefully  considering  all  the  facts,  they  voted,  by  a  six  to 
one  vote,  that  the  superintendent  should  not  be  reeelected  and  that  a  com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  to  choose  a  suitable  successor.  They  confined 
their  public  statement  to  the  very  obvious  fact  that  efficient  work  in  the 
management  of  the  schools  demanded  the  change. 

"If  Dr.  Jordan  stated,  as  he  is  quoted  in  the  Tribune  and   again  in   the 

Review,  that  'he  knew  of  no  reason  why  his  reelection  was  refused  and 

that  the  school  board  had  not  found  fault  with  him  or  given  him  any  notion 
that  they  believed  that  he  was  an  unsatisfactory  official'  his  memory  served 
him  very  poorly." 

From  these  statements  it  plainly  appears  that  the  ac- 
count of  the  whole  matter  given  to  the  public  by  the 
Minneapolis  Evening  Tribune  was  incorrect.  The  basis 
of  the  criticism  which  appeared  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
Review  was  not  that  Dr.  Jordan  was  deposed,  but  that  he 
was  deposed  without  any  discussion  or  consideration  of 
his  long  record  and  pubUc  service.  It  now  appears  that  this 
did  not  occur.  The  Review  very  much  regrets  having 
been  led,  thru  the  acceptance  of  a  newspaper  statement, 
into  an  unwarranted  criticism  of  the  Minneapolis  Board  of 
Education. 
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Thoughts  of  men  "You  are  surprized  to  learn  that  I  have  not  a 
^  °    ^  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  I  am  sur- 

prized at  your  surprize.  I  am  certain  that  I  never  wrote 
a  line,  and  that  I  never  in  ParHament  in  conversation,  or 
even  on  the  hustings — a  place  where  it  is  the  fashion  to 
court  the  populace — uttered  a  word  indicating  the  opinion 
that  the  supreme  authority  in  a  State  ought  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  majority  of  citizens  told  by  the  head ;  in  other  words, 
to  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  part  of  society.  I  have 
long  been  convinced  that  institutions  purely  democratic  must, 
sooner  or  later,  destroy  Hberty  or  civilization,  or  both. 

"In  Europe,  where  the  population  is  dense,  the  effect  of 
such  institutions  would  be  almost  instantaneous.  What 
happened  lately  in  France  is  an  example.  In  1848  a  pure 
democracy  was  estabHshed  there.  During  a  short  time 
there  was  a  strong  reason  to  expect  general  exploitation,  a 
national  bankruptcy,  a  new  partition  of  the  soil,  a  maximum 
of  prices,  a  ruinous  load  of  taxation  laid  on  the  rich  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  poor  in  idleness.  Such  a  system 
would,  in  twenty  years,  have  made  France  as  poor  and 
barbarous  as  the  France  of  the  Carlo vingians.  Happily 
the  danger  was  averted,  and  now  there  is  a  despotism,  a 
silent  tribune,  an  enslaved  press;  liberty  is  gone,  but  civili- 
zation has  been  saved.  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that 
if  we  had  a  purely  democratic  government  here  the  effect 
would  be  the  same.  Either  the  poor  would  plunder  the  rich 
and  civilization  would  perish,  or  order  and  property  would 
be  saved  by  a  strong  miUtary  government,  and  liberty  would 
perish.  You  may  think  that  your  country  enjoys  an  ex- 
emption from  these  evils.  I  will  frankly  own  to  you  that 
I  am  of  a  very  different  opinion. 

"Your  fate  I  believe  to  be  certain,  tho  it  is  deferred 
by  a  physical  cause.  As  long  as  you  have  a  boundless  ex- 
tent of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land,  your  laboring  population 
will  be  far  more  at  ease  than  the  laboring  population  of  the 
old  world ;  and  while  that  is  the  case  the  Jeffersonian  policy 
may  continue  to  exist  without  causing  any  fatal  calamity. 
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But  the  time  will  come  when  New  England  will  be  as  thickly 
peopled  as  old  England.  Wages  will  be  as  low,  and  will 
fluctuate  as  much,  with  you  as  with  us.  You  will  have 
your  Manchesters  and  your  Birminghams.  Hundreds  and 
thousands  of  artisans  will  asuredly  be  sometimes  out  of 
work.  Then  your  institutions  will  be  fairly  brought  to  the 
test.  Distress  everywhere  makes  the  laborer  mutinous  and 
discontented,  and  incUnes  him  to  Hsten  with  eagerness  to 
agitators  who  tell  him  that  it  is  a  monstrous  iniquity  that 
one  man  should  have  a  milhon  while  another  can  not  get  a 
full  meal.  In  bad  years  there  is  plenty  of  grumbling  here, 
and  sometimes  a  Httle  rioting.  But  it  matters  httle,  for 
here  the  sufferers  are  not  the  rulers. 

"The  supreme  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  class,  numerous 
indeed,  but  select,  of  an  educated  class,  of  a  class  which  is 
and  knows  itself  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the  security  and 
the  maintenance  of  order.  Accordingly,  the  malcontents 
are  firmly  yet  greatly  restrained.  The  bad  time  is  got  over 
without  robbing  the  wealthy  to  relieve  the  indigent.  The 
springs  of  national  prosperity  soon  begin  to  flow  again; 
work  is  plentiful;  wages  rise,  and  all  is  tranquility  and  cheer- 
fulness. I  have  seen  England  three  or  four  times  pass 
thru  such  critical  seasons  as  I  have  described.  Thru 
such  seasons  the  United  States  will  have  to  pass  in  the  course 
of  the  next  century,  if  not  of  this.  How  will  you  pass 
thru  them?  I  heartily  wish  you  a  good  deliverance.  But 
my  reason  and  my  wishes  are  at  war,  and  I  can  not  help 
foreboding  the  worst. 

"  It  is  quite  plain  that  your  government  will  never  be  able 
to  restrain  a  distrest  and  a  discontented  majority.  For 
with  you  the  majority  is  the  government,  and  has  the  rich, 
who  are  always  a  minority,  absolutely  at  its  mercy.  The 
day  will  come,  when,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  a  multitude 
of  people,  none  of  whom  had  more  than  half  a  breakfast,  or 
expect  to  have  more  than  half  a  dinner,  will  choose  the 
Legislature.  Is  it  possible  to  doubt  what  sort  of  a  Legis- 
lature will  be  chosen?     On  the  one  side  is   a  statesman 
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preaching  patience,  respect  for  vested  rights,  strict  observ- 
ance of  pubHc  faith.  On  the  other  is  a  demagogue  ranting 
about  the  tyranny  of  capitalists  and  userers,  and  asking 
why  anybody  should  be  permitted  to  drink  champagne, 
and  to  ride  in  a  carriage  while  thousands  of  honest  people 
are  in  want  of  necessaries?  Which  of  the  two  candidates  is 
likely  to  be  preferred  by  a  workingman  who  hears  his  chil- 
dren cry  for  bread? 

' '  I  seriously  apprehend  that  you  will,  in  some  such  season 
of  adversity  as  I  have  described,  do  things  which  will  pre- 
vent prosperity  from  returning;  that  you  will  act  like  a 
people  in  a  year  of  scarcity — devour  all  the  seed  corn,  and 
thus  make  the  next  year  a  year,  not  of  scarcity,  but  of  ab- 
solute failure.  There  will  be,  I  fear,  spoliation.  The  spoli- 
ation will  increase  distress.  The  distress  will  produce  fresh 
spoliation.  There  is  nothing  to  stay  you.  Your  constitu- 
tion is  all  sail  and  anchor.  As  I  said  before,  when  society 
has  entered  on  this  downward  progress  either  civilization 
or  liberty  must  perish.  Either  some  Caesar  or  Napoleon 
will  seize  the  reins  of  government  with  a  strong  hand,  or 
your  republic  will  be  as  fearfully  plundered  and  laid  waste 
by  barbarians  in  the  twentieth  century  as  the  Roman  em- 
pire was  in  the  fifth ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  Huns  and 
Vandals  who  ravaged  the  Roman  empire  came  from  without, 
and  that  your  Huns  and  Vandals  will  have  been  engendered 
within  your  country  by  your  own  institutions. 

"Thinking  this,  of  course,  I  can  not  reckon  Jefferson 
among  the  benefactors  of  mankind." — From  a  letter  written 
to  an  American  gentleman  by  Lord  Macaulay,  May  23, 
1857.  

"The  service  that  can  be  rendered  by  a  politician  of  genius 
who,  eschewing  more  popular  and  lucrative  functions,  will 
set  himself  to  create  opinion  in  favour  of  peace,  can  not  well 
be  overestimated,  for  every  country  is  in  the  hands  of 
statesmen  and  journalists  in  whom  the  old  leaven  of  Pal- 
merston  and  his  like  is  all  too  slowly  dying,  while  the  penal- 
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ties  for  actual  war  are  increasing  at  the  accelerated  pace  of 
all  modern  evolution.     Such  a  ser\dce  was  rendered  by  John 
Bright.     He  showed  the  world  how  a  war  can  be  patriotically 
denounced,  with  permanent  effects  upon  opinion  in  favour 
of  keeping  peace.     It  is  indeed  no  easy  art.     If  he  had  taken 
high  "Quaker"  ground,  condemning  all  war,  he  would  have 
accomplished   Httle.     But   he   never    denied    the    abstract 
right  to  take  up  arms  on  good  occasion,  and  shortly  after- 
wards proved  his  good  faith  by  supporting  the  suppression 
of  the  Indian  mutiny  and  of  the  slave-owners'  secession  in 
America.     On  the  Crimean  question  he  met  the  wise  men 
of  the  Foreign  Office  and  of  the  Treasury  Bench  on  their 
own  ground,  and  routed  them  on  their  own  dispatches  as 
reported  in  their  own  Blue  Books.     He  showed  them,  in 
the  mysteries  of  which  they  claimed  to  be  high  priests,  to  be 
the  muddlers  that  such  lofty  claimants  often  are.     He  ex- 
posed  the  wordy   superstitions    of   the  Foreign  Office   for 
which  England  gave  30,000  gallant  lives  of  her  own,  and 
sacrificed  half  a  milhon  fives  of  men  of  other  nations,  and 
brought  misery  and  starvation  once  more  to  the  doors  of 
our  people  at  home.     Only  the  uiuon  of  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  facts  and  issues  with  an  oratory  as  dignified  as  it 
was  teUing  in  its  emotional  effects,  could  have  driven  home 
that  most  needful  lesson  to  the  rulers  and  people  of  Britain, 
for  a  while." — Trevelyan's  Life  of  John  Bright,  p.  218. 
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